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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Whtxb  the  manuscript  for  the  first  volume  was  delivered 
to  the  publishers  in  1902,  the  second  volume  was  only  finished 
in  1907.  As  the  latter  embodied  researches  carried  on  during 
the  interval  of  five  years  between  the  two  volumes,  it  became 
necessary  to  correct  what  errors  the  first  contained  in  the  light 
of  these  researches.  This  feature,  coupled  with  the  large  patron- 
age the  medical  profession  has  granted  the  work,  has  imposed 
the  need  of  a  new  edition.  That  very  few  corrections  have 
proven  necessary,  either  by  reason  of  these  investigations  or  of 
what  justified  criticisms  the  work  has  received,  is  shown  by  the 
list  of  additions  to  our  knowledge  (see  page  z  et  seq.  of  this 
preface)  it  introduces.  The  second  volume  may  time  be  said 
only  to  amplify  the  newer  functions  I  pointed  out  in  the  first 
volume  in  1902  and  to  illustrate  their  importance  in  practice. 

The  present  status  of  Medicine  precludes  any  apology  for 
the  publication  of  a  work  such  as  this.  Professor  Sollmann, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Council  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  wrote,  only  this  year  (1908) :  "A 
generation  ago  therapeutics  was  an  art,  promising  to  develop 
into  a  science.  At  present  it  cannot  be  classed  as  an  art,  nor 
as  a  science;  it  can  only  be  classed  as  a  confusion."  Indeed, 
Osier's  public  declaration1  that  of  the  action  of  drugs  "we  knew 
little"  though  wc  "put  them  into  bodies  the  action  of  which 
we  know  less,"  sustained  by  Llewellys  F.  Barker's  estimate  pub- 
lished about  the  same  time,*  "that  drugs  of  unknown  physio- 
logical action  cannot  conscientiously  be  set  to  act  upon  bodily 
tissue  in  disease  in  which  we  are  ignorant  of  deviations  from 
the  normal,"  involves  the  conclusion  that  our  ignorance  applies 
to  disease  as  well  as  to  therapeutics — in  a  word,  to  all  that  which 
endows  us  with  the  right  to  accept,  with  any  degree  of  self- 
respect,  the  confidence  which  suffering  humanity  places  in  us. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  take  issue  with  these  frank  ex- 

•  Oiler:    N.  T.  Son.  Jan.  27,  1901. 

*  Lewellra  F.  Barker:    Ball.  Johns  Hopklna  Hosp.,  July-Aug.,  1900. 
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pressions  of  opinion.  In  fact,  were  I  to  do  bo,  I  would  con- 
ceal similar  conclusions  reached  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when, 
jis  editor  of  the  "Annual  of  the  Universal  Medical  Sciences," 
it  became  my  lot.  to  collate,  with  the  valued  collaboration  of 
many  associates,  the  multitude  of  data,  clinical  and  experi- 
mental, which  \M'iv  accumulating  from  yatt  to  year.  Nor 
do  they  conflict  with  the  prevailing  estimate  of  the  therapeu- 
tic worth  "f  Medicine  among  the  best-informed  radical  men 
abroad.  Skoda's  dictum  of  several  years'  standing,  ■'tlint  we 
can  diagnose  disease,  describe  it.  and  gel  n  grasp  of  it,  but  ire 
dare  not  (aped  by  any  moans  to  cure  it,"  has  drifted  along, 
on  the  ripples  of  time,  until,  hardly  one  year  ago  |  1901  I.  the 
president  of  a  prominent  British  society.  Dr.  A.  II.  Brampton/ 
found  it  opportune  to  declare  that  "if  any  daring  membez  0M 
introduced  a  subject  bearing  on  medical  treatment,  it  has  been 
with  an  apologetic  air  and  humble  mien,  well  Knowing  that  if 
bis  remarks  bad  any  reference  to  the  utility  of  drugs  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  they  would  be  subjected  to  good-humored 
banter,  and  received  by  those  Bitting  in  the  seat  of  the  scorn- 
ful wit.li  amused  incredulity.™  My  aim  now,  as  it  was  when 
"Internal  Secretions"  was  first  projected,  is  in  indicate  what  to 
me,  at  least,  appears  to  he  the  mam  cause  of  (he  deplorable 
state  of  practical  Medicine,  and  if  possible  to  eliminate  it. 
When,  twenty  yean  ago,  l  was  brought  race  to  race  with 

the  mass  of  heterogeneous  material  we  term  the  "Medical 
Sciences,"  and  with  the  yearly  crop  of  contradictory  theories 

ujKin  each   disease,  mmle  of  treat  merit.  He,    I    BOOO    realized    that 

Borne  gigantic  Haw  could  alone  Bocount  for  bc  great  a  confusion. 

In  the  preface  of  the  1888  issue,  I  hail  stated  that  the  "Annual" 

was  intended  *to  become  a  helpmate  to  the  practitioner  in  hi6 
efforts  to  relieve  suffering,  and  to  assisl  the  investigator  by 
correlating  facts,  thus  enabling  him  the  better  to  compare." 
Whether  much  comparison  was  indulged  in  by  others  I  can- 
not say,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  as  far  as  my  own  position 
in  the  matter  was  concerned,  I  began  then  and  there  to  seek  for 
the  flaw  referred  to.  I  must  frankly  confess  thai  its  identity 
was  not.  difficult  to  find,  namely:  the  invalidity  of  Physi- 
ology,   Never,  when  it  came  to  tracing  a  pathological  condition, 

*A.   II.  Brampton:     I-nncct,  Jan.  19,  1907. 
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the  effect  of  a  remedy,  the  nature  of  a  symptom,  or  any,  in  fact, 
of  the  many  phenomena  which  to  us  practitioners  are  of  para- 
mount importance  in  diagnosis  or  therapeutics,  was  it  possible 
to  trace  to  its  source  the  chain  of  events  through  which  a 
normal  function  had  more  or  less  suddenly  become  abnormal. 
Invariably  was   it  found   that  either   the   physiologists   had 
failed  altogether  to  discern  the  nature  of  that  function,  or, 
if  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  them  to  explain  it,  that  it 
was  laden  with  so-  many  inconsistent  and  obviously  mutually 
contradictory  conclusions  that — although  perhaps  quite  scientific 
in  their  eyes — it  was  more  misleading  than  helpful  in  the 
explanation  of  the  morbid  condition  analyzed. 

To  illustrate  these  statements,  I  will  submit  a  few  of  the 
more  salient  deficiencies  referred  to.  The  process  of  respira- 
tion, which  includes  pulmonary  respiration  and  oxygenation  of 
tiie  blood  and  tissues,  at  once  asserts  itself  as  of  capital  impor- 
tance, since  it  involves  the  functions  of  all  organs,  the  vital 
process,  and  also  every  morbid  process.  In  January,  1903,  I 
urged  that  this  function  as  taught  by  physiologists  failed  to 
satisfy  our  needs,  and  suggested  new  paths  for  research.  Two 
years  later,  Professor  Chas.  R.  Barnes,  of  the  botanical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Chicago,4  wrote:  "I  found  it 
needful  to  examine  the  recent  literature  of  respiration  in  ani- 
mals, the  aspect  of  the  general  subject  with  which  I  felt  myself 
least  familiar.  I  found  to  my  great  surprise,  that  animal 
physiologists  have  concerned  themselves  very  little  with  the 
essential  problems  of  respiration."  Then,  naming  our  best- 
known  text-books  on  physiology,  he  added :  "I  found  no  treat- 
ment whatever,  indeed,  no  mention  whatever,  of  the  real  prob- 
lems of  respiration,  that  is,  of  what  is  happening  in  the  tissues, 
the  process  of  which  these  external  phenomena  are  the  sign." 
The  late  Sir  Michael  Foster*  also  closed  a  study  on  metabolism 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  text-book  with  the  statement  that, 
after  all,  it  "consists  mostly  of  guesses  and  gaps."  Even  the 
apparently  simple  process  through  which  the  blood  acquires  its 
oxygen  from  the  air  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli  is  at  present 
unknown  to  physiologists,  their  gasometric  experiments  being, 


«  C.  R.  Barnes:    Science.  Feb.  17.  1905. 

•Sir  Michael  Foster:  cited  by  W.O.  Little:  Liverpool  Med.-Chlr.  Jour., Jan.,  1906. 
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as  stated  by  Pembrey,a  "very  discordant"  and  inadequate  to 
explain  "the  absorption  of  o.xvp  m  I -_y  the  lungs." 

If  the  full  meaning  of  these  deficiencies  is  apprehended. 
their    appalling    COfiaeqnencaa    will    appeal*.      The    pulniouary 

ur-oellfl  ar-.-  t he  umin  barriers  to  infection:   their  enrface  is 

B*t  of  niultiplieation  of  the  pueumocoecus.  while  their 
walls  uiford  a  nidus  for  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It  is  here,  there- 
fore, that  the  initial  lesions  of  the  two  great  destroyers  of 
mankind,  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis,  are  formed.  Now,  ade- 
quatc  knowledge  of  the  processes  with  which  OJrygen  is  con- 
cerned precisely  in  this  location,  would  be  B  boon  indeed:  il 
would  enable  us  probably  to  discern  just  how  Nature  defends 
the  body  against  infection.  As  to  the  morbid  praoeaaes 
lit'i  ltd  with  tissue  respiration,  I  pointed  out.  in  the  first  vol- 
ume,'' two  years  before  Beard  suggested  its  use  as  a  ram 
agent,  that  trypsin  was  the  direct  destructive  agent  in  another 
dread  disease,  cancer.  Trypsin  is  now  known  to  tnke  part  in 
tisBue-metabolism,  If  we  had  something  better  than  the 
"guesses  and  gaps"  referred  to  at  our  disposal  to  study  this 
next  greatest  foe  of  humanity,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it 
would  soon   be  conquered. 

Another  great  function  is  nutrition.  Our  first  need  to 
interpret  intelligently  gastro-intestina]  infections,  is  a  dear 
understanding  of  ferments.  A  most  able  physiologist,  Benja- 
min Moore,1  wrote  recently:  "Little  is  known  regarding  the 
chemical  nature  of  enzymes,  because  all  attempts  to  isolate 
them  in  a  state  of  purity  have  hitherto  failed."  Another  au- 
thority, Halliburton,"  also  writes:  The  proeeaa  through  which 
the  digested  food-stuffs  are  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal 
is  quite  as  obscure."  Thus,  Howell10  writes:  "The  energy 
that  controls  absorption  resides  ....  in  the  wall  of  the  intes- 
tine, presumably  in  the  epithelial  cells,  and  constitutes  a  spe- 
cial form  of  imbibition  which  is  not  yet  understood."  Accord- 
ing to  BeddaTd,"  "we  know  nothing  of  the  path  taken  by  the 
products  of  proteid  and  carbohydrate  digestion."    Howell"  also 


•  PtmbrcT :  Schnfar's  "T.  B.  nf  PhTs'ot,."  toI.  I,  p.  770,  1898. 
>  Salons  :  Cf.   toL  I.,  pp.  SOB  to  SM  Itiel..  1 90S. 

«  Mots:  Hill's  "Recent  Advance  In  Phvffol.,  «!■<■„"  p,  117,  IW, 

•  Halllburt'ra  :  "BlwhpralJitry  of  Muscle  and  Ner.p,"  p.  iki,  1904. 
l»  Howell:  "T,B.  f  f  PIitsImI.  "r  7 1 ».  IBM. 

"i  Bfddsrri  :  Hill's  "Rn-cut  Ad»sn«»in   Phfdol  .  I  II  .  '  I'.  G*-\  1906. 
»  ir..wr.l| :  tat.  cil.,  p.  71R,  10wS. 
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says:  "The  form  in  which  proteid  is  absorbed  remains  .... 
a  mystery."  Again,  if,  as  text-books  on  physiology  teach,  the 
food-stuffs,  duly  prepared,  were  taken  up  at  all  by  the  blood, 
they  should  be  found  in  the  latter.  But,  as  stated  by  Mendel," 
"Beyond  the  intestinal  wall,  in  the  blood  and  lymph-stream, 
the  cleavage  products  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  missing." 
Finally,  once  in  the  blood,  the  fluid  proteids  should  be  readily 
diffusible  to  penetrate  freely  to  the  tissue-cell.  Howell1*  states: 
"The  proteids  of  the  blood,  which  are  supposed  to  be  so  im- 
portant for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  are  practically  indiffus- 
ible,  so  far  as  we  know.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  their  passage 
from  the  blood  through  the  capillary  walls  into  the  lymph." 

The  problem  of  nutrition  is  evidently  no  more  solved  by 
physiologists  than  those  of  respiration  and  tissue  metabolism. 
The  consequences  to  us  are  quite  as  deplorable.  Asiatic 
cholera,  typhoid,  infantile  diarrhoea,  and  kindred  disorders  are 
closely  related  with  all  intestinal  functions,  and  in  absorption 
lies  the  key-note  to  general  infection.  How  can  we  possibly 
obtain  a  clear  conception  of  all  these  dread  diseases  with  such 
a  foundation  as  physiology  affords  us? 

The  third  great  question  is  the  manner  in  which  function 
is  incited  in  an  organ.  As  shown  by  Claude  Bernard,  over  fifty 
years  ago,  this  is  due  to  dilation  of  the  arteries  of  that  organ; 
more  blood  passing  through  it,  it  functionates.  Notwithstand- 
ing considerable  work  done  upon  the  problem  ever  since,  the 
manner  in  which  this  function  is  carried  out  is  quite  unknown. 
Naturally,  to  admit  more  blood  into  an  organ,  the  nutrient 
arteries  must  be  dilated.  Now,  in  his  summary  of  vasomotor 
actions,  Foster,13  for  instance,  says,  referring  to  the  presence 
of  dilator  nerves  in  muscles:  "There  is  no  adequate  evidence 
that  these  vasodilator  fibers  serve  as  channels  for  tonic  dilating 
impulses  or  influences."  While  Lamlois,10  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  text-book,  holds  that  "although  a  center  for  vasodilator 
or  vessel-relaxing  nerves  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  the 
existence  of  such  a  center  in  the  medulla  may  nevertheless  be 
suspected,"  J.  G.  Curtis17  states  that  "it  is  not  known  whether 


"  Mendel :  Med.  New*,  May  20,  1 90S. 

'«  Howell :  Im.  ci  ,  p.  **6. 

l»  Konter:  "T.  R.  of  Phvnlol.  '■  sixth  American  edition,  p.  229,  1S95. 

••randnis:  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  tenth  edition,  p.  771    190.1. 

»  J.  G.  Curtis  :  "  Araer.  t.  B.  of  i  hysiol.."  vol  i,  p.  1W,  1900. 
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D  vasodilator  center  is  present  LD  the  bulb."  The  actual  slate 
of  Hit'  question  is  aptly  summarized  by  JI.  ('.  Chapman,1"  whan 
lie  Bays:  "Though  numerous  explanations  have  been  offered 
of  the  msnnei  in  which  the  vasodilator  nerves  act,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  none  of  tlicm  s  factory,  and  that  it  in  not 

v*-t  understood  how  this  stimulation  causes  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels." 

Now,  the  bearing  of  this  |>li  "-ess  ui><m  put h< »- 

genesis  mid  therapeutics  may  be  said  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
total  Dumber  of  di  i  which  the  human  trams  is  exp 

Bines  ;ill  disorders  are  functional  or  organic,  and  all  organic 
diseases  impair  function  sit  a  given  time.  A  possible  exception 
suggests  itself,  namely,  the  nervous  system.     Bui  here,  again. 

tlif    dins    cr    inar/nihl    of    the    Imirtion     as    a    \vho|r,    the    Ili'l'vr- 

impulse,  has  remained  hidden,    As  Land  nature 

of  the  physiological  nerve-stimulus  in  the  normal  body  is  not 
known."  This  accounts  for  the  prevailing  discouragement 
among  the  devotees  of  a  great  specialty,  neurology,  as  ezpn 
in  tin'  recent  statement  of  a  vary  diligent  worker  in  that  line, 
Joseph  Collins,*1  "that  we  know  very  little  more  concerning  the 
etiology,  pathogenesis,  and  the  clinical  display  of  the  majority 
of  nervous  diseases,  organic  and  Functional,  than  we  did  twenty 
ye&ra  ago." 

These  are  bud  a  tew  of  the  evident  shortcomings  of  P 
ology;  others  will  be  referred  to  ta  the  body  of  the  work.  I 
wish  to  state,  however,  thai  their  enumeration  is  no1  inspired 
by  a  spirit  of  criticism;  they  arc  mentioned  because  each  defi- 
ciency  is  subjected  to  a  searching  inquiry  in  the  second  volume 
with  a  view  to  its  elimination:  Indeed,  any  one  win*  has  exam- 
ined physiological  lore  u  closely  as  1  have,  cannot  but  admire 
the  enormous  and  patient  labor  thai  physiologists  have  devoted 
to  the  solution  oi  the  multitude  of  problems  which 
tiona  of  the  human  organism  involve,  including  the  many  un- 
i  which  I  refer.  I'.ut  I  must  now,  after  writing 
ihc  second  volume,  emphasize  a  feature  which  I  merely  sug- 
gested in  the  iii-t  volume,  via.,  that  their  failure  to  explain  the 
many  functions  referred  to  is  due  to  the  fact  thai  they  have 

'      '-iiapmaB:     "Humiin  Physiology,"  second  edition,  p.  GM,  J89>, 
"  Landols:     Lnr,  ril„   p,  ■:. 
"Joseph  Collins:     Munllily  Cj-clo.  of  Prnct.  Med.,  Feb.,  1MB. 
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overlooked  the  cardinal  functions  of  the  organs  to  which  I  have 
given  special  attention:  the  adrenals,  the  thyroid,  the  pituit- 
ary body  and  the  leucocytes. 

As  the  text  will  show,  various  branches  of  biology  have 
been  studied,  but  many  of  the  facts  which  have  served  to 
elucidate  function  were  obtained  from  clinical  medicine.  A 
great  physiologist,  Professor  Pawlow,  of  St.  Petersburg,  wrote 
a  few  years  ago,21  after  stating  that  physicians  had  pointed 
out  the  existence  of  gastric  secretory  nerves — a  question  which, 
I  may  add,  has  been  greatly  elucidated,  thanks  to  his  own 
labors:  "Physiologists,  on  the  other  hand,  had  fruitlessly  en- 
deavored for  decades  to  arrive  at  definite  results  upon  this 
question.  This  is  a  striking,  but  by  no  means  isolated,  instance 
where  the  physician  gives  a  more  certain  verdict  concerning 
physiological  processes  than  the  physiologist  himself;  nor  is  it 
indeed  strange.  The  world  of  pathological  phenomena  is  noth- 
ing but  an  endless  series  of  the  most  different  and  unusual 
combinations  of  physiological  occurrences  which  never  make 
their  appearance  in  the  normal  course  of  life.  It  is  a  series 
of  physiological  experiments  which  Nature  and  life  institute, 
often  with  such  an  interlinking  of  events  as  could  never  enter 
into  the  mind  of  the  present-day  physiologist,  and  which  could 
scarcely  be  called  into  existence  by  means  of  the  technical  re- 
sources at  our  command.  Clinical  observation  will  consequently 
always  remain  a  rich  mine  of  physiological  facts."  There  are 
precedents,  therefore,  upon  which  a  legitimate  belief  may  bo 
based  that  the  conclusions  I  have  reached  are  sound.  They 
afford,  moreover,  a  clear  explanation  of  the  inability  of  physi- 
ologists to  discern  the  functions  my  researches  have  led  me  to 
discover:  they  are  partly  hidden  in  a  field  that  physiologists 
could  not  legitimately  be  expected  to  scrutinize,  owing  to  its 
vastness.  In  this  connection,  it  is  mainly,  therefore,  as  a 
contribution  of  pathological  biology  to  normal  biology,  of  which 
physiology  is  a  subdivision,  that  the  two  volumes  of  "Internal 
Secretions"  are  offered. 

Among  the  more  important  features  which  the  views  I 
advance  therein  appear  to  me  to  point  out  for  the  first  time 


*>  Pawlow  :  "The  Work  of  tha  Dlgen  ive  GluDdi,"  Thompson's  transl.,  p.  46,  1902. 
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{as  fnr  as  the  literature  and  the  experimental  .- n  1 . 1  clinical  facts 
within  my  reads  have  enabled  rue  to  judge)  an  the  following: — 

As  bearing  directly  upon    Biology: — 

1.  The  main  function  of  the  adrenals,  Tift,  bo   nipply    an   internal 
secretion  which  absorbs  the  i.\\-!-u  m  the  BO  to  BftTTj    ii  to  the  til 
and,  as  a  result  of  this  bust:  — 

2.  Pulmonary  respiration,  and 
:i..   Tissue   re*  pi  ration; 

4.  The  identity  of  the  albuminous  moiety  of  the  hemoglobin  mole- 
cule, lift,  the  oxygenized  adrenal  secretion; 

5.  The  ideutity  of  the  oxidase  of  the  blood,  /.'.,  the  oxygenized 
adrenal  secretion  referred  to  (after  the  thirteenth  chapter)  as  'udrcn- 
oxidase" ; 

6.  The  Identity  oi  the  rod  DOrpnaolM  aa  riomgo-oella  for  adren- 

oxidase  mid   as    purveyor*  of   this   lnnl\    tn    I  In-    tissues; 

7.  The  general  composition  of  fermenl 

8.  That  the  adrenal   principle   is    the  one  ferment  which  mi 
all  other  body-ferments  with  their  proper!  ics  a*  auch; 

The  identity  of  "secretin"  as  udrenoxitliise ; 

10.  The  identity  of  "«nterokina.«t<"   u  adrenoxidflae   plua   nu    • 
proteid ; 

11.  That  the  granulatfona  of  the  leucocytes  serve  bo  build  our  tia- 

BOea  and   to  nourish    them; 

1-J.  That  the  substances  on!  of  which  the  Leucocytes  form  their 
granulation-  i  .m  >  I  ••  •  I  i  «iti  )  arc  the  proteid*  and  cinl.ohydnitcs  ingested  by 
Hi. -in  in  the  Intestinal  canal,  its  epithelium  and  villi,' and  in  the  blood; 

-And.    in    viilnc  of    theftS    MVCtBi  — 

13.  The  proeen  of  absorption,  and 

14.  The  process  of  general  nutrition; 

15.  Tlint  it  is  the  function  of  leucocytes  to  convert  the  const  ilu 
ents  of  the  ingested  proteids  into  living  protehU); 

18.  That  tin  granulations  they  supply  to  the  tissue-cells  are  living 
Bubatance  •. 

IT.  Tlmt  the  principle  which  endows  tlir  constituents  of  protelda 
with  life  in  ihc  leucocytei  Ei  the  adrenal  active  principle; 

is.  Thnt  th"  adrenal  principle  is  the  dynamic  elemenl  In  the  vitul 

jin  i.r--  j 

19.  That  the  granulations  of  leucocytes  onoe  in  the  tiasne-oella  live 
inriiv  taenia   nnd  are.  when    won,  broken   down   by    fermenta 

(eiitjihulisiii).  ii nd   voided  by  the  cellular  eaeoolea  int ■  >  ilic  pericellular 
lymph-apft 

And,  in  virtue  nf  the  foregoing  conclusions: — 

20.  The  process   of   nn-talmlisui ; 

21.  That  ail  the  fermenta  and  aarbohvdratc*  found  in  the  lis-ues 
nnd  other  Immobile  telle  are  brought  to  them  by  leucocytei  and  are 
derived  From  the  adunestarj  Byalem,  especially  the  pancreaa  (trypain) 
and  liver  i  glycogen  I  i 

'    Thai  a  portion  of  the  panereatia  ferments   (ormi  an   interna] 
secretion  which   passes  to  the  splenic  vein  and   thence  into   the 
system ; 

23.  Tlmt  the  splenic  Internal  secretion  (probably  nucleo- proteid) 
also  passes  out  into  the  splenic  vein  and  thence  into  the  portal  system; 

24.  That  on  reaching  the  portal  system  from  thp  alimentary  canal, 
the  leucocytei  ahaoro  the  pancreatic  ferments  and  splenic  internal  secre- 
tion (probably  nucleo-protcid)  which  they  supply  to  the  tissue-cells  and 
with  which  they  carry  on  their  intrinsic  functions; 
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25.  That  the  MrtVfM  -y-i.m,  in  keeping  with  other  tissues,  is  com- 
posed of  .•■•.■! I. i  likewise  developed  and  nourished  by  leucocyte-granula- 
tions, and   traversed  by  the  oxygen-laden  adrenoxidase; 

That  the  ground  substance  und  Nissl  granules  of  nerve-cell- 
Ixjitics  and  the  myelin  of  their  axis-cylinders  or  nerves  ure  to  the  nerve- 
cell   what   llie   c_\  tuplustn   is   ta  other   li-iii i' -ci-l I- -. 

27.  Thai  tin'  Dauro-fibrils,  including  those  of  the  axis-cylinders,  are' 
nerve-capillaries  through  which  the  nervi rcelli  are  mppliad  with  oxygentr 
laden  eorenoxidaae; 

B8.  Tliut  these  Muro-fibrile  receive  their  adrenoxidase-laden  planum 
from  the  general  circulation  through  the  intermediary  of  the  neuroglia 
libera  (also  capillaries)  and  the  neuroglia -eel  In  which  regulate  the  vol- 
ume of  plasma  admitted  into  the  neuroglia  fibers; 

And.    in    virtue  of  the   lust   four  ■  ■nm-ln.-nni-  :  — 

20.  The  Circulation  of  the  nervous  system; 

30.  That  the  myelin  of  nerves  is  not  a  mere  insulating  material  or 
th,  but.  a  compound  rich  in  phosphorus  which,  when  in  contact  with 

the    OXygen-iftden    adrenoxidase    circulating    through     them,    generates 
nerve-. m n  i 

31.  That  the  ground-substance,  the  Xissl  granules  and  the  mye- 
lin in  the  cell-bodies  of  neurons  and  their  dendrites,  en  also  phosphorus- 
lnden  compound-i  which,  when  in  contact  with  tin-  adreunxidasr  circu- 
lating through  them,  generate  nerve-energy; 

Ami,  in  virtue  of  the  last  two  conclusions:  — 

32.  The  source  and  nature  of  the  nerve-impaiwi 

33.  That  the  pituitary  body  la  the  general  sad  govarning  eenter 

«>f  the  spinal  system,   which   includes  the  grav    ~ 1 1 1 ■  - 1 f  the  base  <>f 

the  brain,  pooa,  bulb  nnd  spinal  ■-■  >i -I .  ana  the  nerves  derived  from  any 
•  <i  these  structures,  cranial  or  spinal,  though      < 

present  in  the  bulb  nnd  spinal  cord; 

34.  That   the  pituitary  body    la   the  governing  eenter  of  all   v. 
utivr   functions,  i.»'.,    the  somatic  bruin: 

And,  in  virtue  of  these  two  GOnolneknui — 
I'lu-  identity  of  tin-  pituitary  body  u  the  must  important  of 
all  organs  concerned  with  the  vita]  functions  of  invertebrates  mid  verte- 
brate*, Including  nam-, 

36.  That  the  brain  (as  differentiated  from  the  somatic  brain)  is 
the  oTgnn  of  mental  processes  and  not  the  governing  organ  of  mot"r 
functions;  though  capable,  through  the  voluntary  impulses  it  transmits 
to  the  spinal  system,  ol  having  it.s  mandates  carried  out; 
And,  in  virtue  «>f  these  two  ooncluaiouss — 
.')".  The  identity  of  the  brain  (as  differentiated  from  the  somatic 
bruin)  as  solely  the  organ  of  Mind. 

:'.-..  That'neither  the  anterior  nor  t lie  posterior  pituitary  body  is  a 
secreting  gland: 

That  the  anterior   pituitary   body  is  a    lymphoid  organ  which, 

throng)]   the  Intermediary  of  a  center  located  in  the  posterior  pituitary 

bod}    and  a  nerve-path   in   the  spinal  system,  the  upper  dorsal  BympU- 

uglia  and  the  splanchnic  nerves,  governs  the  functional  activity 

Of  the  adrenals; 

And,  in  virtue  of  this  conclusion: — 
40.  That  the  anterior  pituitary  body  governs,  through  the  posterior 
pituitary  body,  all  the  oxidation  processes  of  the  body. 

41*.  That  the  center  in  the  posterior  pituitary  body  through  which 
the  anterior  pituitary  body  governa  the  adrenals  also  control*  tin-  fuw- 
tfonal  activity  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  thus  constitutes  the  "udreno- 
thyruid"  center; 

li    That   the  pituitary  body,   the  adrenals  and  the  thyroid  gland 
i  including  the  parathyroids)    are  thus  functionally  united,  forming  the 
hi;" 
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4;i.  Tliut  tho  posterior  pituitary    body   in    the  sent  of  the  highly 
specia liz.ee!  centers  (Thiol  govern  all  the  vegetative  or  somatic  tan 
ni'  the  Imily,  and  of  each  organ  individually; 

44.  Tlmt  the  posterior  pituitary  body  receives  oil  the  sensory  im- 
pression*  belonging  to   the   held   of   I'oiriiiinri   sensibility:    pain,    touch, 
muscular  sense,  etc.,  initiated  in  uny  organ,  Ltwlnding  the  mucous  mini 
brancs,  akin  and  brain  -, 

is,  i  ii.ii  owing  in  this  furl,  the  poaterior  pituitary  body  ia  tin- 

Hmn    ooflMiatM   upon    which    all    emotions,    shocks — psychical    oi 

traumatic — concussions,   etc.,    met,    the    resulting    impairment    of    its 

functions  hoing  the  cause  of   the  nun  hid   phenomena  observed  under  sueli 

I. lions; 

4ti.  That  the  sympathetic  system  is  also  governed  by  a  center,  and 

47.  Thai    the    sympathetic   center    i.>    likewise    located    in    the    DOSJ* 

pituitary  body  and  constitutes  one  of  the  moot   sensitive  of  it* 

cenlei     ; 

IS.  That  it   is  the  function  of  the  sympathetic  center,  and  of  the 

synipnll  lim    1"   ym-in    the   caliber    d{   all    ;i  i  ti-t  inli--.   uikI    to 

i.ii.-,  through  the  spiral  muscular  oe*(  of  the  volume  of 

blood  admitted  into  the  eanillariea  of  any  organ,  including  to I  the 

brain  and  nervous  system : 

•in.  That  tin-  vasomotor  center  governs  the  caliber  of  llu-  larger 
vessels  only,  La.,  of  all  vessels  that  are  larger  than  thaarteri 

50.  That  active  vasodilation  exardaed  through  raaodilatoi  aarrei  i» 
limited  to  i  la-  i iii  doles; 

51.  That  dilation  of  an  arteriole  is  due  in  Mmatriotfon  by  i  he  ter- 
minal  iibeTfi  of  a   cranial   nmv    i  tin-   vugus,   for   example)    of   the 
vusiii'tiui   which  supply  its  walls  with  adxonoitidaae-ladcii  plm-ma,  thu- 
aeuaing  iaobannia  ami  relaxation  of  it*  muacnlaz  ooai; 

52.  That  while  this  process,  "strieto-diln tion."  serve*  to  admit  an 
excess  of  blood  into  an  organ  when  the  functional  activity  of  the  1 , 1 1 1 . - 1 
is  to  be  increased,  the  sympathetic  Boers,  when  the  organ's  functions. 
aie   In   cense,   restore   the  arterioles   to   their   normal    caliber; 

\iii|,  in  virtue  of  tuo  facts  embodied  in  the  heal  eevun  amp 
elusions: — 

53.  The  mechanisms  of  rasuililution  and   function. 

As  ln-uiiiiL.'  directly  upon  Immunity: — 

54.  That  the  sensory  organ  in  the  partition  between  the  two  |< 

Of    the    pituitary    hmlv    is    morphologically    the    homologue    of    the    '  I.--I- 

organ"  or  "ospnradium"  of  mouluaka  and  other  Invertebratee,  which  has 
for  its  purpose  to  protect  the  animal  against  notions  materials  that  may 
be   present    in    the   water  admitted   into   its  organism-, 

55.  That   all    V  ertabi  ■  tea,    Including    man,    are    protected,    ea    are 
tnvertebrates,   against  noxious  material-   that    may   be   present   in   the 
lilmiil    i  a  chemical  homologue  of  sea-water),  their  U*st-OTgnn,  a  m 
structure,  living  sensitive  to  certain  poisons  as  the  olfactory  area,  which 
it  resembles  histologically,  is  i 

50.  That  the  nat-organ  of  Vertebrates,  including  man,  reacts  under 
the   Influence  "f  any  poison  broogbi   to  it  by  the  blood   or   ita 
eytee    i  phagocyte-)  capable  of  exoitmg  It,  by  laereaetag,  through  the 

adrcno  thyi  .    which    it    governs,    the    functional    activity    of    tho 

adrenals  and  of  the  thyroid  and  parathyroids; 

57.  That  by  increasing  the  functions  of  the  adrenals  it  enhances 
the  bacteriolytic  and  antitoxin  powers  of  the  blood  and  ita  phagocy 

58.  That  by  Increasing  the  functional  activity  of  the  thyroid  and 
parathyroids  it  inoroaeea,  through  their  secretions,  the  sensitiveness 
of  all  cells,  including  bacteria,  and  their  vulnerability  to  phagocytes, 
inasmuch  us 
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59.  The  secretions  <■  I"  Urn  thyroid  and  parathyroids  jointly  form 
the  opsonin  and  agglutinin  of  the  blood; 

An. i.  in  nrtne  of  the  last  six  oonoluaSona:— 

60.  Tli;i I.  tin-  adrenal  system,  composed  of  tlie  pituitary  body,  the 
udnnals  mid  tin*  thyroid  apparatus,  constitutes  the  iiiuniini/.iiig  iii'tIkiii- 
i-m  hi   the  body;    and,  furthermore, 

81,  That  inaemaali  as  Use  adrenal  system  has  for  lis  purpose  to 
I  iin'  bod]  againal  disease,  it  fa  by  enhancing  the  functional  activ- 
ity of  tli*  adrenal  system  that  wu  '-111  overcome  dw 

92.  Thai  11m  ubaitl  system  onuses  the  appearance,  in  tin  l>looit 
and  phagocyte!),  of  an  excess  of  "auto-antitoxin."  :i    1  oua  litatlVB  |   OhetB 
il  hmniitogiie  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  and  other  antitoxins; 

98.   Dial    llii-   •,ailli>.aiitilo\iii"    (mi   well   Bl  nil  other  iintilovins)    is 

led  <>f   the    Internal    secretions  of   the    adrenal*    fad oxideee: 

Bhrlich's  amboceptor),  of  the  pancreas  i  trypsin  1  Ehrlich's  oomplemeni  1 . 
nf  Um  apleen  and  leueocytea  (nucIeo-pToteid),  and  of  t he  thyroid  and 
parat  in  raids  (thyroidase;    U' right's  opsonins) ; 

64.  That  it  is  to  the  excess  of  nut"  antitoxin  that  the  increased 
bacteriolytic  and  antitoxic  pi  ■>■•■■  r  I i --a  of  the  blood  und  pliagocytea  (the 
true  I'M  me&ieatriai  nattwo  1  are  due, 

As  bearing  directly  npon   Pbannacodyoamica: — 

BS.   That    rational    Therapeutics,   in  bo   fur  us   the  cure    of    path- 
ogeny ptooeaaen  based  ou  toxanniaa  i<  eonoamed,  should  inelnda  mesa- 
roicb   promote  the  formation  of  auto-antitositi   En  the  Mood  and 
pbngocj  I 

84.  'i'liiit  we  haw  drugs,  of  which  thyroid  extract,  mercury,  and 
are  types,  which   provoke  energetically    the   formation   ol   auto 
antito*  in  • 

87.  Thai    the    production    of    an    excess   of  auto-antitoxin    in    the 

under  the  Influence  of  bacterial  toxins  or  endotoxins,  or  of  any 

poison  capable  of  exciting  the  test-organ    [aad  through  it.  the  adrenal 

system  i  sufficiently,  is  the  phenomenon  known  as  "fever,"  nml  thnt  the 

"ilu'riiRigi'iiic"  or    heat"  cental  is  thus  located  in  the  pituil  urj    bod]  j 

And,  in  virtue  of  this  conclusion:— 

us.  The  nature  of  fever  and  ii-  mode  of  production; 

<•''.  That  we  can  by  means  i»f  agents  which  stimulate  cniu-iimitiintly 

lie  tcatorgu  iiinl  tii«'  vasomotor  and  sympathetic  canters  04   any  two 

of  these  centers,  enhance  metabolism  and  nutrition  and  the  production 

to-antitoxin,  na  exemplified  by  belladonna,  strychnine,   coca,    nuinia 

gs; 

70,  Thai  we  can  supply  the  body  with  the  constituents  which  [ta 

blood  and  tissues  lack  and  that  these  agents  are  adjusted  to  the  needi 

organ  by  the  leucocytes,  as  exemplified  by  iron  and  phosphorus; 

ti.    thai   all  drugs  arc  taken   up  by  leucocytes  in  the  tnteatmal 

il I  and  transported  by  them  to  all  parts  of  the  bod]  J. 

72,  That  the  sympathetic  center  in  the  posterior  pituitary  body 
■  ii,,-  ileen  1  enter; 

78.  Thai  the  mnpatbetSc  center  provokes  sleep  by  lowering  the 
functional  Bctivit]   of  the  nntcriur  pituitary  body  nml  "f  I  lie  adrenal  sys- 

-   thereby  a  general  relaxation  of  nil   arteries,  ea 
lalion   of    blood   in    the   splanchnic   area,   and    ischieinia    of    the    SBrebtO 

7t  Thai  drugs  of  which  opium  is  the  type,  produce  sleep  by  stimu- 
lating the  sympathetic  •  ■  1 

That  drugs  of   the  type  of  chloral,  the  bromides,  abb,   pro- 
duce sleep  bj    depressing  the  vasomotor  center  snd  causing  secumula- 

1 11  11  of  blood  in  the  splanchnic  area  and  isehnmiia  of  the  cerebrospinal 
system; 
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And,  in  virtue  of  tin?  four  last  conclusions: — 
70.  The  i  ill  unci    in  which  sleep  is  provoked; 

77.  That  ana>stlietios  of  which  chloroform  and  ether  are  types, 
produce  sleep  and  anesthesia  by  exciting  powerfully  tine  vasomotor  een- 
ter,  causing  thereby  general  v.  Mini  followed  by  hypericin  ia  oi 
all  capillaries,  including  those  of  the  cerebrospinal  system,  and  vcii- 
Olit]   of  their  arterial  blood; 

78.  That  nnasatlietics  of   which  nitrous  oxide   is  a    type.   produ<. 

sleep  and  amcstlietfia  by  replacing  tl 98™  "'   ""'  Jl'r  "'"'  producing 

venoeitj  Of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  Of  EUfl  MNtlC04pisa!  system  and 
•4Ii>t  organs^ 

79.  That  pain  is  due  to  hynenemia  of  the  sensory-nerve  terminals, 
of  the  nervi  nervorum,  etc.,  and  that  any  agent  which  indirectly  or 
directly  causes  diminution  of  this  hypenemia  counteracts  pain ; 

And,   in   virtue  of  this  conclusion: — 

80.  The  nature  and  mode  of  production  of  pain; 

81.  That  analgesics  of  the  type  of  opium  counteract  pain  by  stim- 
ulating  tlie  sympathetic  center,  and  by  thus  causing  the  dilated  arte- 
rioles which  supply  the  painful  iiiki   to  resume  llirir  normal  caliber; 

H-2,  Thai    analgesics    of    the    type    of    nntipyrin,    aoetanilid,    ■ 
Counteract  pain  in  the  same  way,  but,  being  more  violent  in  their  action, 
arc  opt  to  cause  hyperroust  riction   of   tin-  ait.riolrH   ami   ryam>-is: 

83.  That  drugs  of  the  type  of  amy)  nitrite,  nitroglycerin,  cte., 
produce  dilation  of  the  arterioles  by  inhibiting  the  functional  activity 
of  the  sympathetic  center; 

84*.  That  drugs  of  the  type  of  verntrum  viride,  tine  bromides,  etc., 
lower  the  vascular  pressure  l >.\  Inhibiting  the  functional  activity  of  tho 
vasomotor  center; 

85.  That  alcohol  is  a  fictitious  stimulant  and  in  reality  a  depres- 
sant, owing  to  the   fact  that  it.  deoxidises  the  plasmatic  ad  it'll' is  i<la -!■ ; 

80.  That  tin-  mineral  salts  fulfill   SO  important  ■   rOle  iii  the  prc- 

s.Tvat  inn    Of    tl -limit.-    |n  ,  >]>•■  r  t  a»---    ci    the    budy    duiiU    and    their    alUa- 

liniiy,    that    their    replacement    in    nil    diseases    in    which    tiny  are  nctively 

reduced  is  an  essential  feature  of  tho  curative  pi 

87.  That    purgatives    produce    their   beneficial    effects    by   causing 
either  rellcvly  or  by  eentrie  action,  according  to  the  purgative  used,  an 
increase  of  bacteriolytic  and  antitoxic  uuto-antitoxin  in  the  InU 
canal; 

88.  That  all  emetics  produce  their  effect"  by  provoking  irritation 
of  the  gastric  mucosa:  the  local  emetics  (mustard,  vine  sulphate,  etc.) 
by  irritating  it  directly;  the  general  ametloa  (apomorphine,  tartar 
emetic,  etc.)  by  depressing  markedly  llio  vasomotor  and  sympathetic 
enters  and  thus  causing  dilation  oi  the  arterioles  and  hypenemia  of 
the  gastric  glandular  clement-: 

80.  That  diaphoretics  act  similarly,  tlie  sweat  glands  (as  well  aa 
all  other  glands)  being  rendered  hypenrmie  and. Overactive. 

Bearing  directly  upon  Pathogenesis  and  Therapeutics  j — 

00.  That  the  vulnerability  ol  the  organism  to  Infection  is  inv, 
proportional  to  the  efficiency  of  tlie  adrenal  system,  I  he  relative  amount 
of  auto-antitoxin  in    the  pulmonary   and  intestinal  secretions,  and  tho 
bacteriolytic  activity  of  the  phagocytes; 

91.  That  the  diseases  which  are  most  fatal  to  mankind:  oancer, 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  Asiatic  cholera,  bubonic  plague,  etc.,  are  due 
to  agencies,  endogenous  or  exogenous,  which  interfere  with,  or  paralyze, 
the   functions  of  the  test-nrgati   and   through   it   the  adrenal   system; 

92.  That  all  these  diseases  can  be  treated  successfully,  when  seen 
not  too  late,  by  means  of  remedies  which  excite  with  adequate  activity 
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the  test-organ.  :nul  provoke  through  it  an  accumulation  of  mito-:inii- 
toxin  and  thyroidaae   (opsonin)   in  the  blood; 

03.  Thai  the  convulsive  diseases:  tetany,  tetanus,  epilepsy,  puer- 
peral eclampsia  and  tables,  are  all  due  to  the  m  .'cumulation  uf  toxic 
waste-producta  in  the  blood; 

!M.  That  all  these  com ulsive  diseases  can  he  n Treated  by  measures 
vtliHi  prevent  the  accumulation  of  toxic  wastes  in  the  blood  and  which 
istenMfl  tin-  proportion  oi  auto-antitoxin  in  the  latter, — provided  organic 

tesiSJ  I  in  the  cortex    (gliosis)    have  not,  been  (,'iven  time  to  develop; 

95.  That  all  the  diseases  grouped  under  "goaty  diathesis:"  gout, 
migraine,  neuralgia,  rU  lea,  etc.,  are  due  to  hypoaettvit]  oi  iho  tcat- 
mi;.in»aiiil  the  adrenal  system; 

Ami.  in  virtue  of  these  six  conclusions: — 

9B.  That  the  most  fatal  and  distressing  diseases  if  mankind  have 
not  been  mattered  because  the  cardinal  role  of  the  adrenal  system  in 
tip  ir  pathogenesis,  prevention  and  cure,  has  been  overlooked. 

As  previously  Btatcil,  this  li.-t  includes  onlj  the  mora 
portanl  function*,  thai  my  !■.•>•  o  r.  Iir- — including  personal  inves- 
tigations in  the  laboratory,  clinical  observations,  and  analysis 

of   tlif    mat    fund    ml'   fcniiH  Iciloe    available    in    literature — have 
broughl  i.i  light    Wars  all  enumerated,  including  those  Intro- 
duced in  the  departments  of  "Pharmacodynamics"  and  "Tntho- 
und  Therapeutics"  (where  they  are  designated  by  aster- 
'u  eaeh  drug  and  studied),  they,  would  aggr 

l]  hundred.    This  fact  is  only  rcl'envd  to  in  order  to  illus- 

the  Car-reaching  importance  or  tlio  functions  of  the  intei  do] 
mns  in  all  pn  normal,  morbidj  or  protective,  and 

the  large  number  of  gaps  they  fill 

The  linal  conclusions  to  which  1  have  been  led — thoee  aub- 
I   in  (he  second   volume — are  not  oll'i  ml   at    mere  theories, 
lutiona  carefully  worked  out  from  the  abundant  mate- 
ria] at  my  disposal.     Mj  labors  a.s  editor  of  (he  ''Annual  of  the 

Univexaal  Medical  Science*"'  and  the  "Cyclopaedia  of  Practical 
having  shown  that  it  was  to  the  habit  of  theorizing 
with  a  few  facts  ns  foundation  into  which  investigators,  and 
particularly  laboratory  workers,  have  fallen,  that  the  confusion 
which  characterizes  the  Medicine  of  our  day  was  due,  the  fol- 
lowing working  plan  was  adopted:  The  literature  of  each  sub- 
ject) my  own  experimental  and  clinical  observations,  etc.,  were 
collected,  subdivided  and  filed.  When  a  given  subject  was 
taken  up.  each  paper  available  wb9  analyzed  and  the  sound  ox- 
-•■ntal  or  clinical  facts  or  observations  were  noted  and 
arranged  in  scries.  In  physiological  questions,  the  teachings  of 
physiological    botany,    zoology   and    cytology   were   added.     All 
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these  data  (Amounting  hi  several  hundreds  in  some  instances) 
were  treated  as  factors  in  the  search  of  a  solution — the  solution 
submitted  at  the  end  of  each  section,  in  italics  in  tliv  lirst  B6T6D- 

teen  chapters,  and  thereafter  it  large  type.  The  final  solution 
reached  in  each  instance  was  submitted  to  a  rigid  (est,  ho* 
viz.,  abaoliiie  concordance  with  nil  other  solutions  m  the  work — 
a  process  which  Wrought  to  light  any  defect,  not  oml)  in  the  solu- 
tion itself,  hut  likewise  in  all  conclusions  previously  adduced. 
The  chancea  of  error  were  ilius  reduced  to  a  ininiinuin,  while  a 
solid  framework  was  elaborated  for  future  d  -   bj  other 

investigators. 

These  details  are  given  not  only  with  the  object  of  aiding 
others  who  might  wish  to  work  on  parallel  lines,  hut  to  illus- 
trate another  salient  feature  brought  to  light  by  my  editorial 
work  upon  the  "Annual"  aud  the  "Cyclopaedia,"  namely,  that 
the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  Medicine  is  due  t»  the 
fad  thai  investigators  ilo  not  avail  (henuelves  of  fke  enormous 
array  of  solid  data  arnilahle  to  ascertain  (ho  truth.  Blinded  by 
the  fa  Hi  ui  oiis  iden  that  the  worth  of  a  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge should  be  gauged  solely  liv  the  new  experiments  and  clinical 
observations  it  adds  to  those  already  available,  they  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  such  experiments  and  observationfl  are  hut  bricks 

and  mortar  out  of  which  a  coherent  and  truly  useful  Medicine — 
one  indeed  worthy  of  ranking  as  a  science — can  be  built 

The  conception  of  Medicine  presented  in  the  second  volume 
— and  foreshadowed  in  the  first — is  submitted  only  as  an  effort 
in  this  direction.  It  aims  to  replace  the  empirical  and  hazardous 
use  of  remedies  which  has  undermined  increasingly  the  confi- 
dence of  our  best  ..I  in  them,  hv  a  system  of  therapi 

on  solidly  established  facts  which  makes  it  possible  to  trace 
every  phase  of  their  action  to  its  source.  The  centers  influenced 
may  thus  be  used  by  the  physioian  as  so  many  levers  through 
uhieh  he  can  regulate  the  defensive  agencies  of  the  organism 
and  the  mechanisms  which  distribute  them,  precisely  as  a  gen- 
eral  can  govern  the   defensive   movements   of  sn    annv   in    the 

field.     As  (he  disease-causing  substances,  toxins,  endotoxins, 

wastes,  etc.,  are  also  shown  to  produ<  e  their  effects  through 
a  morbid  action  upon  the  centers  influenced  by  our  remedies, 
they  may  thus  be  met  directly  where  they  strike  and  antago- 
nized before  they  can  destroy  life. 
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The  work  introduces  no  elixir  of  life,  no  universal  panacea, 
nor  even  a  new  serum;  the  weapons'  recommended  are  available 
to  all,  viz.,  the  identical  remedies  which  for  years  have  been  in 
daily  use — the  forty  or  fifty  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  It 
shows,  I  believe,  that  it  is  not  because  we  have  been  lacking 
agents  capable  of  successfully  coping  with  disease  that  confi- 
dence in  remedies  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  but  because  they 
were  used  blindly  and  often,  therefore,  injudiciously.  There  is 
now  not  the  least  ground  for  doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
therapeutic  resources.  I  shall  be  amply  repaid  if  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  this  fact,  and  if  "Internal  Secretions"  to  any 
degree  instils  into  its  readers  the  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
power  of  our  remedies  to  antagonize  and  even  master  disease 
that  a  broad  survey  of  the  scientific  facts  at  our  disposal  and 
considerable  practical  experience  have  instilled  into  me. 

The  plan  of  the  second  volume,  as  stated  in  the  preface, 
included  only  "Applied  Therapeutics,"  i.e.,  the  physiological 
action  of  drags  in  morbid  processes,  but  thanks  to  the  liberal- 
ity of  my  publishers,  the  F.  A.  Davis  Company,  I  was  able  to 
add  a  department  in  which  the  pathogenesis  and  treatment  of 
the  most  fatal  and  distressing  diseases  with  which  we  have  to 
contend  are  treated  in  full.  Hence  the  comparatively  large  size 
of  the  second  volume. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  the  encour- 
agement and  moral  support  I  have  received  during  the  rather 
arduous  task  the  preparation  of  this  work  imposed  upon  me, 
from  my  friends,  Mr.  F.  A.  Davis,  president  of  the  F.  A. 
Davis  Company,  my  publishers,  and  Dr.  J.  Madison  Taylor,  my 
associate  in  the  editorial  management  of  the  "Monthly  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Practical  Medicine."  Several  of  the  microphotographs 
presented  in  this  volume  were  prepared  by  my  son,  Louis  T. 
de  M.  Sajous,  B.S.,  from  slides  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of 
Professors  George  A.  Picrsol  and  D.  J.  McCarthy,  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  whom  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks. 

C.  E.  de  M.  Sajous. 

Philadelphia,  June  I,  1907; 
Revised  September  1,  1908. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  ADRENALS  AS  VIEWED 

FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  CLINICAL 

PATHOLOGY. 

SIMILARITY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  REMOVAL  OF  THE  ADRENALS 

IN  ALL  VERTKU1  I  N'CLUDINO  MAN. 

Brown-SeiquariV  in  1856,  demonstrated  the  physiolog- 
ical importance  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  by  showing  that 
removal  of  these  organs  from  nnimala  was  soon  followed  hy 
death.  To  offset  the  conclusions  of  Phillipeaux  and  Gratiolet, 
who  ascribed  death  to  secondary  involvement  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  he  extended  his  researches,1  and  showed,  first, 
that  transfusion  of  blood  taken  from  a  normal  animal  into  a 
dying,  decapsulaled  animal  brought  the  latter  to  life,  and, 
second,  that  the  blood  of  a  dying,  decapaulated  animal  was 
poisonous  to  another  decapsulated  animal,  the  life  of  the  latter 
being  shortened  by  eight  hours  as  compared  to  the  average 
longevity  of  other  animals  similarly  mutilated. 

A  certain  degree  of  antagonism  to  Brown-Sequard's  con- 
clusions still  prevails  among  a  limited  number  of  investigators, 
who  ascribe  death  in  animals  from  which  both  adrenals  have 
been  extirpated  to  surgical  shock:  a  view  apparently  sustained 
by  the  close  relationship  that  exists  between  these  organs  and 
the  sympathetic  system.  That  such  may  be  the  case  under  some 
circumstances:  i.e.,  the  use  of  an  animal  debilitated  by  starva- 
tion or  rough  handling,  lack  of  dexterity  in  the  extirpation  of 
the  organs,  is  to  he  surmised;  but  when  all  features  that  tend 
to  compromise  the  issue  are  absent,  there  appears  to  be  no 
ground  for  the  view  that  shock  is  the  cause  of  death  in  decap- 
sulated animals.  As  shown  by  Langlois,*  no  marked  symptoms 
usually  occur  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours.    The  fatal 
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issue  is  not  immediate;  and  in  frogs,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and 
dogs  the  post-operative  life  varies  from  an  average  of  forty 
hours  in  mild  weather  to  twelve  or  thirteen  days  in  the  hiber- 
nating frog  in  winter.  In  a  aeries  of  fifty-nine  rats  from  which 
Boinet*  removed  both  adrenals,  four  lived  several  months. 
Some  evidence  of  shock  should  have  appeared  in  at  least  a 
small  proportion  of  the  operated  animals.  Not  only  was  this 
not  the  case,  but  the  fact  that  in  four  of  them  the  prolongation 
of  life  was  found  to  have  been  due  to  accessory  or  compensa- 
tory organs  demonstrates  the  weakness  of  the  shock  hypothesis 
as  the  main  cause  of  death  in  decapsulated  animals.  Further- 
more, the  average  symptomatology  of  poBt-operative  life  in 
various  8pecies — incoordination,  muscular  weakness  or  excite- 
ment, and  tremors;  then  paralysis  of  the  hind-quarters,  with 
gradual  involvement  of  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities,  con- 
traction of  the  pupil,  gradual  and  steady  slowing  of  the  cardio- 
vascular rhythm,  convulsions,  ha?maturia,  epistaxis,  etc. — in  no 
way  resembles  that  of  shock. 

Finally,  complete  removal  of  but  one  organ  seems  to  affect 
animals  so  Blightly  that  they  appear  to  suffer  no  inconvenience; 
they  continue  to  live  month  afteT  month,  "quite  well  and 
active";  i.e.,  until  the  experimenter  removes  the  second  adrenal, 
when  death  occurs  within  thirty-six  hours.  This  fact,  added 
to  many  others  elucidated  by  the  labors  of  Abelous  and  Lan- 
glois,8  Oliver  and  Schafer,"  Cybulski/  Szymonowicz,"  Gourfein,1 
Langlois,10  Swale  Vincent,*1  Boinet,'5  A.  G.  Auld,1*  among 
others,  suggests  that  there  is  no  legitimate  ground — after  elim- 
inating all  factors  that  obviously  tend  to  disguise  the  source  of 
physiological  phenomena  and  pervert  their  meaning — to  doubt 
that,  as  Brown-Sequard  was  first  to  show,  extirpation  of  both 


1  Bolnnt:    Marseille  Medical.  Sept  1,  189S. 

'Abelous  and  Langlola:    Archives  de  Physiologic  norm.  «t  path.,  vol. 
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suprarenale  is  followed  by  death,  and  that  these  organB  fulfill 
in  the  organism  a  role  of  great  physiological  importance. 

Are  the  suprarenal  glands  functionally  as  important  in 
man  as  they  are  in  the  lower  vertebrates?  The  clinical  field 
alone  offers  the  necessary  elements  for  the  study  of  this  ques- 
tion; but  it  is  strewn  with  obstacles.  The  various  kinds  of 
neoplasms  which  develop  in  these  organs,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  sarcoma,  are  of  slow  growth;  the  BufTereT  passes 
through  various  phaseB  that  are  more  or  less  influenced  by 

■uiitant  conditions  and  by  the  pressure  which  the  tumor 
exert*  upon  important  neighboring  structures.  In  carcinoma 
there  may  also  be  involvement  of  other  viscera  by  continuity 
of  tissue  or  metastasis.  We  therefore  obtain,  in  relation  to  the 
symptom-complex  of  pure  suprarenal  origin,  a  transformed 
picture,  one  that  precludes  all  certainty  as  to  the  relations 
between  cause  and  effect.  Addison's  disease  affords,  if  any- 
thing, less  opportunity  for  solid  analysis;  it  may  be  associated 
with  suprarenal  lesions  and  it  may  not;  in  some  eases  but  one 
organ  is  involved;  in  others,  both;  if  it  is  due  to  suprarenal 
tuberculosis,  this  process  may  be  secondary  or  primary,  thus 
furnishing  a  series  of  misleading  symptoms  due  to  the  extrinsic 
lesionB;  finally,  we  may  at  a  post-mortem  find  the  organs  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  obtain  an  ante-mortem  history  in  which 
the  Addisonian  syndrome  is  conspicuously  absent. 

What  ia  required  for  a  fruitful  analysis  of  this  question  is 
a  condition  in  which  the  adrenals  are  alone  the  seat  of  a  mortal 
lesion:  a  lesion  capable  of  suddenly  annihilating  the  functions 
of  both  organs  precisely  as  does  their  experimental  removal 
in  animals.  A  single  disorder  of  the  adrenals,  among  the  few 
lliat  have  been  so  far  described,  fulfills  these  requirements  in 
some  of  its  manifestations,  namely:  haemorrhage.  The  litera- 
ture of  this  subject  is,  however,  exceedingly  meager:  hardly 
one  hundred  cases  having  been  reported.  We  are  therefore 
fortunate  in  having  at  our  disposal  an  able  and  exhaustive  re- 
view of  eighty  of  these  cases,  including  several  of  his  own,  by 
Francois  Arnaud,1*  of  Marseilles,  which  afford  the  necessary 
data.     While  some  of  the  caeca  are  very  briefly  reviewed,  the 


"  Franfo!.  Ara.ud:    ArchWe.  0*n«r«lM  do  M*dccloe,  p,  W,  July,  U0». 
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details  fnxniahed  are  at  least  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  obtain 
what  appears  to  be  strong  evidence  to  the  effect  that,  pre> 
as  it  does  in  the  lower  animals,  destruction  of  the  adrenals  in 
man  causes  denth  within  a  very  brief  period. 

Indeed,  out  of  the  eighty  cases  collected  by  this  investiga- 
tor, death  occurred  within  a  period  ranging  from  a  few  hours 
to  three  days  in  fifteen.  In  all  of  these  the  pathological  data 
given  show  that  both  glands  had  been  the  seat  of  the  hemor- 
rhagic process:  of  "suprarenal  apoplexy,"  as  he  terms  it.  Ten 
of  these  cases,  however,  lose  Borne  of  their  value  as  testimony 
because  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  condition  of  the  other  or- 
gans. In  the  other  five,  including  details  that  we  have  obtained 
from  the  original  reports,  it  is  specifically  stated  that  U 
were  found  nowhere  else  in  the  organism.  To  the  following  tabu- 
lated list  of  these  cases  we  have  added  two  recently  re]" 
(Andrewcs  and  Colman): — 

Case  1  (Arnaud"1). — Male,  3G  years.  Death  occurred  £8 
hours  after  entrance.  Both  glands  were  apoplectic  and  greatly 
enlarged.  One  weighed  28  */,  grammes;  the  other  48  grammes. 
Both  when  cut  resembled  flesh,  and  were  studded  with  hem- 
orrhagic foci  and  spots  of  Inematomatous  organization  indi- 
cating a  progressive  lesion  of  long  standing.  A  small  amount 
of  medullary  substance  was  still  present  in  the  right  capsule, 
but  otherwise  the  organs  were  structurally  destroyed. 

Case  2  (Arnaud1"). — Female,  17  years.  Death  occurred 
suddenly  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  receipt  of  a  burn  on 
the  arm;  the  symptoms  suggested  acute  poisoning,  but  the 
autopsy  revealed  haemorrhage  into  the  right  capsule  and  con- 
gestion of  the  left. 

Case  3  (Andrewes17).— Female,  15  months.  Death  36 
hours  after  onset  of  symptoms.  Both  capsules  showed  inter- 
stitial haemorrhage.  All  cultures  were  sterile,  or,  if  any  or- 
ganisms were  present,  not  one  grew  on  ordinary  media  or 
stained  with  ordinary  reagents. 

Case  4  (Mattei"). — Male,  aged  60  years.     Death  in  24 

"Arnaud:   ArchlTea  GCnfralea  fle  Mldeclae,  pp.  16  and  63.  July.  1900. 
••Arnaud:    Archives  Generalc-s  de  Medicine,  p,  60,  July.  1800. 
"Andrewes:    Lancet,  May  ?.  1898. 

■■Mattel:  Lo  SpcrlmenUle,  JH63.  Case  I  in  Trans.  Gas,  bebdom.,  Paris, 
No.  35,  p,  380. 
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hours  after  onset  of  acute  symptoms.  Both  capsules  were  en- 
larged, and  transformed  into  bags  containing  clots  surrounded 
by  I  he  cortex,  which  had  thus  been  forcibly  detached  from  the 
medullary  substance. 

Case  5  (Garrod  and  DryBdale1*). — Case,  aged  4  inonthB. 
Brought  into  hospital  dead.  Both  glands  dark-purplish  rod, 
though  not  enlarged;  meshes  of  stroma  filled  with  red  corpus- 
cles. 

Ca6e  6  (Droubaii**). — Case,  11  hours  old  at  onset  of  symp- 
Deatb  in  3  days.  Hemorrhage  into  both  organs,  with 
infiltration  into  the  pericapsular  cellular  tissue. 

Case  7  (Colman*1), — Case,  11  months.  Death  in  about 
25  hours.  Both  capsules  showed  diffuse  interstitial  haemor- 
rhage, and  cultures  proved  sterile. 

Strongly  suggestive,  also,  is  the  fact  that,  of  the  seventeen 

-  of  comparatively  sudden  death,  fifteen  showed  Buprarenal 

loxy  in  both  organs,  while  two  only  showed  involvement  of 
but  one  organ.    These  two  instances  might  invalidate  the  evi- 

e  adduced,  could  the  sudden  death  in  them  not  be  shown 
to  have  been  due  to  other  causes.  But  such  is  the  case:  In 
the  one  (Parrot's2'  case  No.  11)  the  hemorrhagic  adrenal  had 
ruptured,  and  the  patient  died  of  hemorrhage  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity;  in  the  other  (Droubaix's"  case  No.  9)  death 
had  resulted  from  uraemia,  due  mainly  to  granular  and  cystie 
kidneyB. 

Additional  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  complete 
destruction  of  but  one  adrenal  proves  harmless  to  man,  as  it 
does  in  animals.    The  results  of  operative  procedures  insti- 

!  for  the  removal  of  suprarenal  neoplasms  prove  this  to 
be  the  case.  A  lipomatous  capsule,  for  instance,  was  removed, 
along  with  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  underlying  kidney,  by  Mayo 
Kobson84  in  1897.  "The  wound  healed  by  first  intention  and 
the  patient  rapidly  regained  her  lost  flesh  and  strength.  She 
■'.ins  well,  and  had  had  no  return  of  the  trouble."     This 


«•  Garrod  and  Drysdale:   Lancet.  May  7.  183*. 

*  Droubalx-    ThCte  do  Porta,  Case  I,  p.  it. 

*>  Caiman:    Lancet,  May  7,  1838. 

«  Furrot;    Arcblyea  0<n<rnl«a  4e  Mfdwlne,  toI,  xclx,  U7*. 

«•  Droubati:    Thes*  fle  PptU,  1S87 

••  Mayo  Robaon:     British  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  31,  1899. 
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report  was  published  almost  two  years  after  the  operation.  A 
fibromyxosarcomatous  adrenal  was  removed,  along  with  the 
entire  tight  kidney,  by  Howard  A.  Kelly."  The  case  proceeded 
to  full  recovery  notwithstanding  the  malignant  nature  of  the 
growth.  A  tuberculous  adrenal  and  the  right  kidney  were  also 
removed  by  A.  F.  Jonas."  The  patient  was  discharged  six 
weeks  later  in  full  convalescence.  Finally,  Knowsley  Thorn- 
ton*' removed  a  sarcomatous  gland  from  a  woman  aged  5fi 
years.  The  patient  was  seen  six  years  later  and  found  in  good 
health. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  a  diseased  gland  may 
not  cause  death.  In  this  particular  the  adrenals  are  similar 
to  any  other  organ.  A  rapidly  growing  sarcoma  or  a  carcinoma 
may  start  in  one  of  the  organs,  develop  by  metastasis  elsewhere, 
and  cause  death.  Tuberculosis  frequently  finds  a  nidus  in 
either  adTenal  or  both  simultaneously;  this  process,  along  with 
the  asthenia  engendered  by  the  suprarenal  disease,  may  rapidly 
end  in  dea-th.  Again,  when  we  consider  the  frequency  with 
which  fatty  degeneration  is  found  in  these  organs  when  micro- 
scopically examined, — thirty-six  times  out  of  one  hundrnl 
autopsies  taken  at  random,  according  to  Arnaud," — it  would 
certainly  be  unwise  to  establish  such  limits. 

But  this  also  suggests  that  death  may  thus  follow  any 
destructive  process  (haemorrhage  included)  of  a  single  adrenal, 
if  the  functions  of  its  mate  are  sufficiently  inhibited  through 
a  local  lesion  or  by  a  morbid  condition  involving  its  peripheral 
vascular  or  nervous  supply.  Indeed,  the  anatomical  relations 
of  these  glands  indicate  that  their  functions  are  primarily  de- 
pendent upon  the  integrity  of  these  trophic  structures.  The 
multitude  of  nerves  distributed  to  them  include  medullated 
fibers  from  the  solar  plexus,  the  6ympathetic's  densest  net- 
work. Dogiel"  stateB  that  the  internal  zone  of  the  cortex  is 
surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  dense  fibrillary  plexus,  and  that 
the  medullary  substance  is  supplied  with  an  extraordinary  sup- 


■  Howard  k.  Kelly:    Quoted  by  Ramsay.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  Jin., 
Feb..  Mar.,  1899. 

"  A..  F.  Jonas:   Annals  of  Surgery,  April.  1898. 
■*  Knowsley  Tboruton:    Ha  r  man  Lectures. 

■  Arnaud:    Loc.  rll,,  p.  6. 

"  Dogirl ;    ArchlT  (.  Aaatomle  u.  Physiologic,  p.  94,  1894. 
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ply  of  nerves.  He  likewise  found  the  aggregate  of  these  nerve' 
fibrils  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  glandular  elements  proper. 
It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  any  organic  lesion  affecting 
or  involving  the  peripheral  nerve-structures  of  one  organ — 
tuberculosis,  cancer,  etc. — can  so  compromise  its  functions  as 
to  make  it  practically  useless  if  suddenly  called  upon  by  haem- 
orrhage into  its  mate  to  assume  the  physiological  role  of  both. 
All  these  facts  appear  to  demonstrate  that  in  man,  as  well 
as  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  life  continues  as  long  as  one  of  the 
adrenals  is  normal,  or,  at  least,  as  long  as  any  morbid  condition 
affecting  this  organ  intrinsically  or  extrinsically  is  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  materially  compromise  its  physiological 
functions.  But,  as  is  also  the  case  in  lower  vertebrates,  man 
60on  dies  if  the  physiological  functions  of  both  organs  are  ar- 
rested through  any  intrinsic  or  extrinsic  disorder,  unless  some 
compensating  organ  or  condition  be  vicariously  active.  It 
seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  physiological  functions  of  the 
adrenals  are  sufficiently  similar  in  all  vcrlciirales  to  warrant  the 
use  of  experimental  data  obtained  with  lower  animals  in  the  study 
of  these  organs  in  man. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ADRENALS  THAT  ARE  SUPPRESSED 
WHEN  THESE  ORGANS  ARE  REMOVED. 

Cybulski  and  Szymonowiez80  found  that  blood  drawn  from 
the  suprarenal  vein  gave  rise,  when  injected  into  the  blood- 
stream of  normal  animalB,  to  manifestations  similar  to  those 
observed  after  the  injection  of  suprarenal  extract.  As  a  con- 
trolling experiment,  these  observers  also  injected  blood  taken 
from  veins  other  than  the  Buprarenal,  but  with  negative  results. 
Langlois*1  corroborated  these  observations  as  regards  the  ef- 
fects of  blood  obtained  from  the  suprarenal  vein.  Dreyer" 
reached  the  same  results,  though  not  in  all  animals:  a  feature 
of  his  experiments  easily  accounted  for  by  the  known  fact,  re- 
ferred to  by  Howell,  that  the  amount  of  substance  produced 
by  the  organs  may  vary  at  different  times  and  under  different 


"  Cybulikl  ind  Szymonowlci:    Loc   rlt. 

»  Laneloii:    Archive*  de  Phy:  norm,  el  p«th..  p.  152,  18»7. 

"  Dreyer:    Cited  by  Howell,  loc.  oil. 
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circumstances.  This  obviously  suggests  that  the  morbid  phe- 
nomena witnessed  after  extirpation  of  the  adrenals  are  due  to 
the  absence  of  a  substance  produced  by  these  organs  and  se- 
creted into  the  suprarenal  veins. 

Not  only  do  the  adrenals  produce  the  blood-pressure-rais- 
ing  substance  the  lack  of  which  accounts  for  the  symptoms  that 
follow  bilateral  removal,  but  the  secretion  of  these  organs  alone 
possesses  the  property  of  arresting  these  symptoms.  Cybulski" 
found  experimentally  that  the  increase  of  blood-pressure  and 
other  cardio-vascular  manifestations,  etc.,  could  not  be  ob- 
tained from  similar  preparations  from  the  brain,  spinal  ganglia, 
lymph-glands,  liver,  spleen,  kidney,  testicle,  or  thyroid.  Man- 
kowsky**  corroborated  these  observations  and  noted  that  the 
blood-pressu  re-raising  power  was  peculiar  to  the  suprarenal 
extract,  his  experiments  having  also  shown  that  this  action 
could  not  be  obtained  from  the  fresh  thyroid  gland,  pancreas, 
lymphatic  glands,  parotid,  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  cerebrum, 
heart,  or  skeletal  muscles. 

An  extract  obtained  from  human  adrenals  possesses  similar 
properties  to  the  preparations  in  genera]  use.  This  important 
fact  was  ascertained  by  Guinard  and  Martin,  of  Lyons,"  who 
conducted  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  adrenals  of  a 
healthy  executed  criminal.  Expressed  juice  of  these  glands 
"produced  physiological  phenomena  similar  to  those  noted  with 
the  extracts  from  organs  obtained  from  other  animals.  The 
nature  of  the  poisons  contained  in  them  did  not  appear  to 
differ." 

The  following  conclusions  therefore  appear  to  be  war- 
ranted:— 

1.  Removal  of  both  adrenals  arrests  the  supply  of  a  secretion 
which  these  organs  pour  into  the  suprarenal  veins. 

2.  The  secretion  of  the  adrenals  gives  rise  to  physiological 
phenomena  which  are  not  awakened  by  the  active  principles  of 
other  organs. 


"CybuUkl:   toe.  Mt. 

•*■  Mankowikjr:    Russian  Archives  of  Pbyalolosr  and  Bart.,  March,  1898. 
■Guinard  and   Martin:    Journal  do   Physiologic  et  do  path,    gtntr.,  1899: 
Arehlvea  Giniralos  do-  Medeclne,  Oct.,  1839. 


EFFECTS  OF  SECKKTIO.N  ON  THE  HEART  AND  VESSELS. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  ADItENAL  SECRETION  ON  THE  CARDIO- 
VASCULAR SYSTEM. 

The  Anin:\'AL  Secretion  and  the  Cardiac  Mubi 
While  removal  of  both  adrenals  is  followed  by  a  great  fall  of 
Mood- pressure  and  bio  and  rapid  cardiac  action,  intra- 

venous injections  of  suprarenal  extract  invariably  conn  marked 
increase  of  the  blood-pressure  and  equally  marked  slowing  of 
the  heart-beat.  The  blood-pressure  increase  Uiub  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  specific  suprarenal  principle; 
hut  to  account  for  the  slowing  of  cardiac  action  we  are  led  to 
implicate  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus.  If  the  bulbar 
■  •liter  i'f  thi-  iKTve  be  paralyzed  by  atropine,  however,  or  the 
vagus  itself  be  cut,  this  inhibition  ceases  and  quickening  of 
the  heart-beat  follows,  accompanied  by  a  etill  greater  increase 
of  blood-pressure.  Oliver  and  Scliiifer  found''"1  that  the  inhib- 
itory action  was  exerted  mainly  upon  the  auricles,  their  beats 
becoming  gradually  weaker;  while  the  ventricular  contractions, 
though  glower,  were,  in  reality,  stronger. 

Mooted  points  have  arisen  in  this  connection  that  have 
entailed  considerable  divergence  among  physiologists;  and. 
curiously  enough,  when  the  various  views  entertained  are 
analyzed,  none  of  them  seem  to  harmonize  with  available  ex- 
perimental data. 

(  ybulski,1"  after  a  series  of  careful  experiments,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  suprarenal  extract  acted  upon  the  vaso- 
motor centers  of  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord,  first  stimulating, 
then  paralyzing,  thorn.  Oliver  and  Schafer,**  after  equally 
Careful  experiments,  concluded  that  the  extract  induced  reflex 
-timulution  of  the  inhibitory  center  by  first  causing  pwri 
constriction  of  the  arterioles.  This  they  thought  accounted 
for  the  slowing  of  the  heart  observed  before  the  vagi  were  cut, 
and  physiologists  have  generally  accepted  tlto  conclusion  that 
the  inhibitory  center  is  stimulated.  Indeed,  even  the  more 
recent — and  carefully  conducted — physiological  researches  have 
sustained  this  opinion;  Wallace  and  Mogk,M  for  instance,  were 


•*  Oliver  and  Senator:     Journal  of  Physiology.  xvlll,  1895. 

"Cybulekl:     GaeeU  Leknrska.  March  23.  1895. 

"  Oliver  and  Scnafcr:    Journal  of  Phyiloiogy.  vol.  xvlll,  p.  S30. 

"  Wallace  and  Mogk;    American  Pbr»iotoBtcsI  Society  Proc,  Dec.  2S,  i»8. 
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led  by  unquestionable  experiments  to  conclude  tliat  Hie  supra- 
renal extract  stimulated  the  vague  center,  thus  inhibiting  the 
heart. 

A  second  set  of  divergent  \icws  refers  to  the  nervous 
structures  involved  when  the  in-art  is  separated  from  its  in- 
hibitory center  by  section  of   the  vagus.     The  influence  of  the 

•  t,  in  this  connection,  is  ascribed  by  Mankowsky"'  to 
stimulation  of  the  cardiac  and  respiratory  centers;  hv  liolt- 
lieb,41  to  the  direct  stimulating  effects  of  the  substance  upon 
the  intrinsic  cardiac  ganglia;  by  de  Cyan,**  bo  some  action  upon 
the  vasoconstrictor  nerves  and  simultaneously  upon  the  central 
and  peripheral  ends  of  the  cardiac  accelerators;  by  Yelieh,4'1 
to  stimulation  of  the  vasoconstrictors;  and  finally  by  other 
■  'hsnvers  to  various  mo-re  or  less  complicated  combinations 
■which  all  include  some  part  of  the  neTvous  system  as  the  seat 
of  primary  affect  By  inference,  therefore,  we  are  led  to  look 
upon  this  system  aH  the  one  upon  which  the  specific  principle 
of  the  adrenals  acts  physiological  1  v. 

The  first  question,  which  embodies  the  divergent  views  nf 
Cvlmlski,  on  the  one  side,  and  Oliver  and  SchSfer,  on  the  other, 
resolves  itself  into  this:  Does  the  suprarenal  active  principle 
act  at  all  upon  the  inhibitor}-  centere? 

It  may  prove  useful  in  this  connection  to  Teeall  that,  ac- 
cording to  prevailing  doctrines,  the  functions  of  the  heart  are 
governed  by  two  set;-  of  nerve- libers.  The  one  set,  derived  from 
the  sympathetic,  increase-  ihe  vigur  of  ihe  heart-bent  and  tends 
to  ipiicken  the  number  of  beats  in  a  given  time.  The  other 
set,  which  arises  from  the  vngim,  inhibits  the  vigor  of  the 
heart-beats  and  their  rate  or  rhythm.  Both  these  "augmentor" 
and  "inhibitor"  fibers  receive  their  impulses  from  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  from  a  limited  area  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
cord,  and  represent  the  external,  or  extrinsic,  motor-supply  of 
the  organ.  Again,  the  medulla  and  the  spinal  area  referred  to 
receive  impulses — including  reflex  impulses — from  all  parts  of 
the  organism,  including  the  heart  proper,  and  there  is  thus 


*°  Mankowaky:    Russian  Archive!  of  Pathology.  Clinical  Med.,  and  Bnct..  vol. 
No,  S,   March.    ISM. 

••Goltli.h:      Ar.hlv  fflr  p»p.   Path..   Bd.  kXxIrlll,  1886. 
"De  Cyon:     PnUjera  Arrblv  fUr  Physiol..  T0i.  fctU,  p.  370,  u»8. 
-  Vallch:     Wiener  med.   Blatter,   Nov.  11.   1837. 
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established  a  cycle  of  afferent  and  efferent  impoleee  of  which 
the  medulla  and  the  portion  of  the  cord  immediately  below  it 
represent  the  center.  The  effects  of  destruction  of  these 
alructuree  can  easily  be  foretold.  As  shown  by  Strieker  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  and  by  other  physiologists  since,  extirpation 
of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  portions  of  the  cord  causes  arrest 
of  the  heart's  action.  When  to  this  is  added  destruction  of 
the  medulla,  the  certainty  of  immediate  death  is  but  enhanced. 
Again,  certain  agents— chloral  hydrate,  for  instance — are 
known  to  abolish  the  functional  activity  of  the  cord  and  to 
affect  the  heart  as  if  the  vagus  had  been  severed. 

Applying  these  classical  data  to  the  question  in  point,  it 
becomes  evident  that,  if  the  inhibitor  or  augmentor  centers 
were  directly  or  reflexly  stimulated  by  suprarenal  extract,  the 
effects  of  extirpation  of  these  centers  or  of  the  cord  would 
not  be  counteracted  by  its  use  einee  there  would  be  no  center  to 
receive  and  transmit  impulse*.  The  arrest  of  the  heart's  action 
would  therefore  be  permanent. 

But  experiments  have  shown  that  the  injection  of  supra- 
renal extract  at  once  causes  this  organ  to  resume  its  beats  not- 
withstanding total  extirpation  of  the  entire  cord.  Thus,  Biedl** 
cut  the  medulla  oblongata  and  removed  the  entire  cord  of 
mammals;  and,  when  the  blood-pressure  had  become  reduced 
to  9  millimeters,  injected  suprarenal  extract.  This  at  once 
brought  up  the  pressure  to  160  millimeters.  Gottlieb48  chlo- 
ralized  rabbits  until  the  heart-beats  became  irregular  and  ex- 
cessively slow.  An  injection  of  suprarenal  extract  at  once 
restored  the  regularity  and  volume  of  the  pulse.  He  tried 
the  same  experiment  when  the  pulse  was  no  longer  registrable 
by  the  manometer;  a  similar  result  was  obtained,  and  the  heart 
almost  immediately  resumed  its  normal  action.  Isaac  0tt4< 
etherized  a  rabbit,  cut  the  cord  above  the  atlas,  severed  all 
the  cardiac  nerves  in  the  neck,  and  verified  the  section  of  the 
cord  post-mortem.  Injections  of  suprarenal  extract  were  then 
used  repeatedly  as  soon  as  the  pressure  became  greatly  lowered. 
They  brought  it  up  from  24  to  144  the  first  time,  from  17  to 


*»  Biedl:   Wiener  kiln.  Wochenechrlft,  Bd.  lz,  1896. 

<■  Gottlieb:    Arcb.lv  (fir  exp.  Path,  and  Phar.,  Bd.  ZXZrUi,  ISM. 

-  iuic  on;    Experiment  No.  U,  Medical  Bulletin,  Jan.,  1898. 
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l.'il  ihe  second,  and  from  24  to  184  the  third  time,  the  interval 
between  the  injections  of  extract  and  the  highest-pressure  marks 
ranging  from  fifteen  to  thirty  seconds. 

These  experiments,  to  which  others  of  a  similar  kind  could 
be  added,  speak  for  themselves.  They  distinctly  show  that  the 
inhibitory  miters  ara  not  dirfcthj  slinnilatrd  hi/  the  suprarenal 
ciimrf,  at  thought  by  Cybnlaki,  Wallace  and  Bfogk,  Mankow- 
sky,  Gottlieb,  and  other  careful  observers. 

And,  indeed,  their  conclusion  is  apparently  justified,  if 
removal  of  the  medulla  and  cord  is  left  out  of  consideration, 
and  with  injections  of  suprarenal  extract  ns  an  only  guide.  In 
other  words,  i"  I  he  i|uestiaa    does  suprarenal  extract  direct]} 

affect  the  cardio-inhibitory  centers? — an  allirmmive  experi- 
mental result  on  injecting  it  into  mammals — slowing  of  the 
heart — would  always  be  obtained,  while  the  crucial  teat — sec- 
tion of  the  vagus — would  at  mice  confirm  the  conclusions  pre- 
viously reached  by  causing  great  increase  in  the  rapidity  of 
the  heart's  action.  But  removal  of  the  vagal  centers  and  the 
cord  in  no  way  preventing  the  action  of  the  extract,   the  only 

logical  deduction  that  imposes  itself  is  that  tiu  suprarenal  ex- 
tra, t  a  stimiil<iti)'ij  action  iRfiCtly    upon    tic    crirtliiii 
muscle. 

The  Adrenal  Secretion  as  Constihctor  op  all 
MuscuLAn  Ei.i.mi.m.s. — The  last  deduction  implicates  other 
phases  of  the  question.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  effect 
ascribed  to  suprarenal  extract  upon  the  vasomotor  system  by 
various  physiologists  and  clinicians.  Is  there  any  such  action?' 
Veins — which  are  but  little,  if  at  all,  influenced  by  the  cardiac 
impulse  in  respect  to  their  rhythmical  changes  of  caliber,  the 
blood  before  reaching  them  having  to  penetrate  the  capillary 
system — are  distinctly  contractile.  This  may  be  clearly  seen  by 
examining  the  larger  veins,  especially  those  near  the  heart,  in 
bats'  wings.  While,  to  use  Fosters47  words,  "similar  rhyth- 
mical variations,  also  possibly  due  to  rhythmical  contractions, 
but  possibly  also  of  an  entirely  passive  nature,  have  been  ob- 
served, very  little  is  known  of  any  nervous  arrangements  gov- 
erning the  veins."     (J  ran  ting,  for  the  time  being,  that  voir-. 


«  Foater:     "Twt-book  ot  Pby-lology."  »»6. 
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are  not  endowed  with  a  vasomotor  supply,  we  find  that  they 
nevertheless  contract  under  the  influence  of  suprarenal  extract. 
Sxymonowics4*  observed  that  the  pressure  rose  and  fell  in  the 
external  jugular  vein,  along  with  the  pressure  caused  in  the 
arteries  by  injections  of  this  substance.  Aula,"  in  the  course 
of  a  aeries  of  experiments  which  had  in  view  the  influence  of 
suprarenal  extract  on  the  blood,  states  that  when  it  was  in- 
jected into  a  vein  "which  had  been  clamped  as  high  up  as  prac- 
ticable, on  releasing  the  vein  after  a  few  minutes  a  marked 
diminution  of  pressure  was  recorded  as  compared  with  that 
produced  by  injection  into  the  free  vein."  While  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  general  increase  of  vascular  pressure  caused 
by  the  extract  without-  including  vasomotor  nerves  in  the 
process,  a  direct  action  upon  the  vascular  muscles  themselves 
might  underlie  the  result  attained:  a  question  which  can  only 
be  elucidated  by  stripping  the  vessels  of  all  their  nervous  con- 
nections and  then  watching  the  effects  of  the  extract.  This 
procedure  has  been  resorted  to  by  Oliver  and  Schifer,**  and 
these  physiologists  have  shown  that  a  vessel  will  contract  after 
all  the  nerves  to  it  are  cut.  Even  a  freshly-excised  vessel — 
one,  therefore,  obviously  freed  of  all  nervous  influence — will 
respond  to  the  contracting  effects  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
suprarenal  extract,  and,  if  a  large  vessel  be  used  for  the  ex- 
periment to  render  the  change  of  caliber  more  appreciable,  the 
diameter  will  be  found  reduced  nearly  one-sixth.  Furthermore, 
these  investigators*1  have  found  that  it  acts  directly  on  the 
muscles  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  that  this  action  occurs  equally 
well  after  section  of  the  cord.  As  we  have  seen,  destruction  of 
the  adrenals  or  annihilation  of  their  functions  is  followed  by 
extreme  muscular  weakness;  this  normally  led  them  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  varieties  of  muscle — the  striated,  non- 
striated,  and  the  cardiac  muscle  (which  histologically  partakes 
of  both  lands  of  muscular  tissue) — are  stimulated  by  the  ex- 
tract. Having  further  observed  that  the  blood-pressure  in- 
creased rapidly,  giving  a  steep  rise  to  the  kymograph-curve, 


■  SsrmoBowlcs:   Archhr  fftr  die  gesmm.  Phyiiol.,  Bd.  lxlr,  UM 

■  Auld:    British  Xedlcal  Journal,  June  t,  1899. 

■*  OllTer  and  Scatter:   Journal  of  Phrilologj,  vol.  xvili,  p.  4M 
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they  concluded  that  then  had  been  a  strong  constriction  of 
(he  email  arteries:  strong  in  their  sense,  meaning  the  relative 
constriction  as  compared  to  that  of  other  vessel*.  This  is  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  grater  relative  sap  mwenllX 

in  these  peripheral  vessels.  As  is  well  known,  arteries  are 
endowed  with  a  coat  of  muscular  fibers,  which  assumes  in- 
creased thickness  and  relative?  mechanical  power  as 
the  capillaries  are  approached:  so  that  in  the  smaller  arteries 
the  muscular  layer  is  relatively  quite  thick.  Isaac  Ott01  re- 
peated the  test  with  a  Ludwig  kymograph  and  reached  the 
.-a i ue  conclusion. 

That  all  organs  are  similarly  affected  owing  to  their  vas- 
cular supply  was  also  shown   by  Oliver  and   Schiifer   by   means 
of  the  pleiln  sinograph,  not  alone  the  limbs.  I  ml  s ;  1 1  •  1 1  organs  as 
the  spleen  and  the  kidney  being  contracted  from  80  bo  v 
cent,   after   intravenous   injections   of   the    extract.      Tin 
periments  also  showed  that  great  vascular  constriction   in  the 
splanchnic  area  was  caused.     Veins,  we  have  Been,  are  likewise 
constricted  by  suprarenal  extract  ;    they  also  contain  muscular 
libera  in  their  thinner  walls.     Although  the  supply  of  muscular 
elements   is  less   important  than   in   the   arteries,   this  is,   to  a 
degree,  compensated  by  the  greater  lumen.     That  the   entire 
wacnlar  system   of  the  organism  is  thus  acted   opon   by  the 
suprarenal    specific    principle,    owing    to    the    muscular    t 
which  it  contains,  is  beyond  quostieii. 

Can  we  conclude  from  these  data  that  the  vasomotor  center 
r  influenced  by  the  suprarenal  extract?  As  will  be  Si 
later  on,  the  secretion  of  the  adrenals  and  adrenal  extractives 
enhance  metabolic  activity  in  living  cells,  including  vascular 
elements.  Their  action  on  vessels  is  thus  independent  of  any 
upon  the  vasomotor  center  except  in  so  far  as  their  influence 
.on  general  metabolism  is  concerned,  in  which  case  this  center 
would  merely  participate  in  the  exaltation  common  to  all  tissues. 
Briefly,  Sehiifer's  statement  thai  "the  intravenous  injection  of 
suprarenal  extract  produces  a  powerful  physiological  action  upon 
the  muscular  system  in  general,  but  especially  upon  the  mus- 
cular walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
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heart"  mi  y  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  Hie  conclusion  that  supm- 
rwwrf  arfreci  cbmm  cardiac  and  vascular  contraction  by  stimu- 
lating directly  the  muscular  elements  of  the  heart  and  vessels, 
and  not  by  exciting  directly  the  vasomotor  center. 

Action  or  thb  Adbsnal  Sbobktion  upon  thh  Hxakt. 
— We  have  seen  that  destruction  of  the  medulla  and  cord  and 
section  of  the  cardiac  nerves  in  the  neck  does  not  prevent  the 
rise  of  blood-pressure;  the  vasomotor  center  being  thus  func- 
tionally eliminated,  it  is  clear  that  constriction  of  the  vessels 
does  not  occur  under  these  conditions,  as  a  result  of  impulses 
transmitted  through  them.  Such  being  the  case,  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  Oliver  and  Schafer's  explanation  in  respect 
to  Blowing  of  the  heart  by  suprarenal  extract — namely:  that 
it  is  due  to  reflex  inhibition  of  this  organ  through 'the  constric- 
tion of  the  arterioles  induced — still  holds.  We  must  not  over- 
look, in  this  connection,  the  fact  that  the  active  agency  through 
which  the  heart  is  slowed,  according  to  their  views,  is  not  the 
suprarenal  extract,  but  the  impulses  from  the  center  to  which 
the  reflex  inhibition  is  attributed,  and  it  is  plain  that  in  the 
absence  of  this  center  "inhibition"  cannot  occur.  Hence,  as 
■lowing  of  the  heart  takes  place  when  this  center  has  been 
removed,  it  must  be  due  to  some  other  cause. 

Suprarenal  extract,  if  its  action  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
secretion  of  the  adrenals,  should,  it  seems  to  us,  be  regarded 
as  a  physiological  agency,  and  not  be  confounded  with  toxics 
which  pervert  normal  conditions,  nor  with  elements  foreign  to 
existing  structures.  Considered  from  this  standpoint,  the  ad- 
dition of  a  given  proportion  of  glandular  substance  to  the  sum- 
total  of  that  contained  in  the  organism,  or  the  removal  of  some 
by  any  method,  should  involve  a  corresponding  augmentation 
or  a  diminution  of  the  normal  manifestations  that  represent 
suprarenal  functions,  whatever  these  may  be.  The  injection 
of  suprarenal  extract,  we  have  seen,  produces  a  rapid  and 
marked  increase  of  blood-pressure  by  stimulating  the  cardiac 
and  vascular  muscles.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  stimulating 
these  structures  we  imply  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibers 
and  approximation  of  the  vascular  walls  toward  the  center  of 
the  blood-stream.  Where  is  the  need  of  "reflex  inhibition," 
— evidently  an  obscure  phenomenon,  for,  as  Langley  says,  "we 
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are  et ill  for  from  any  real  knowledge  of  the  processes  invoked 
in  inhibition* — when  a  familiar  clinical  factor,  the  increased 
resistance  offered  to  the  contractile  effort  of  the  heart  by  the 
augmented  blood-pressure,  affords  a  logical  explanation  of  the 
slowness  and  increased  power  oi  the  cardiac  contractions?  We 
Dead  nut  go  beyond  this  explanation,  therefore,  to  conclude  that 
the  tloiriiiff  <•(  lit"  heart  by  adrenal  extract  is  due  to  tht  I 
mirr  which  the  increased  blond- pressure  caused  by  the  extract 
offers  to  the  cardiac  contractions. 

Ftnctional  Relationship  Between  Artebies  and 
Tiikii;  ('apillaries  Under  the  Influence  of  the  Adkv.vw. 
BBOKKnON.— The  very  marked  contractile  power  that  supra- 
renal extract  also  possesses  over  tin-  muscular  coat  of  vessels 
plays  an  important  indirect  role  in  the  organism  which  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  so  far:  i.e.,  that,  as  capillaries  arc  not 
supplied  villi  much  .«.  their  walla  consisting  of  endothtfi 
they  art  nut  contracted  as  are  urtfrirs  mid  tirtni 

This  embodies  two  kindred  prominent  features  of  pathol- 
ogy: i.e.,  the  fact  that  win  n  rrsiils  supplied  with  a  muscular  coat 
contract  their  capillaries  dilate  owing  to  the  increased  pressure 
to  which  the  arterial  contrail  ion  gives  rise  within  the  latter, 
while  the  opposite  relative  mechanism — when  vessth  supplied 
with  a.  iiiusni/ar  coat  dilate  their  capillaries  contract — prevails 
owing  to  the  resiliency  of  the  latter  when  the  blood  in  them 
recedes.  In  other  words,  while,  in  the  lirst  case,  the  blood  is 
crowded  outwardly,  in  the  second  it  is  crowded  inwardly. 

The  physiological  importance  of  these  propositions  will  be 
shown  in  subsequent  chapters,  but  their  bearing  and  soundness 
seem  sustained  by  the  fact  that  they  alone,  of  all  solutions  so 
far  advanced,  can  satisfactorily  explain  an  experimental  phe- 
nomenon— a  true  suprarenal  paradox — encountered  by  Lan- 
glois  and  Charrin  in  the  course  of  their  earlier  laboratory 
work.83  TheOQ  observers,  in  order  to  study  the  action  of  supra- 
renal substance  upon  toxic  agents  and  toxins,  injected  equal 
doses  of  virulent  cultures  into  two  groups  of  guinea-pigs,  tin- 
animals  constituting  one  of  the  groups  having  each  been  de- 
prived of  one  suprarenal  gland.     The  group  of  normal  animals 
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lived  altogether  138  hours;  that  of  miitiltttnl  animals  150 
hours.  Several  experiments  of  the  same  kind  were  performed ; 
invariably  did  they  find  that  the  animals  from  which  one  gland 
had  been  extirpated  lived  longer  than  those  left  in  their  nor- 
mal condition.  The  differential  contractility  of  vessels  and 
capillaries  referred  to  render  this  phenomenon  o  normal  con- 
sequence under  the  circumstances:  The  ealibeT  of  the  muscular 
is  veins  and  arteries  of  the  mutilated  animals  having 
us  enlarged  and  their  walls  relaxed  by  the  loss  of  supra- 
renal stimulus,  engorgement  of  the  larger  trunks  occurred,  and 
caused  depletion  of  the  remote  aipil/urirs,  including  those  of  the 
Centra]  nervous  system.  The  virulent  toxins  injected  producing 
their  main  primary  effects  upon  the  latter,  an. I,  tin-  'Hwntity 
of  tiivic  blood  transported  to  them  in  a  given  time  being  smaller 
than  in  a  normal  animal,  the  longevity  of  the  latter  was  pro- 
longed in  proportion. 
We  will  frequently  refer  in  subsequent  chapters  to  this 
>■  behavior  of  vessels  under  the  effects  of  suprarenal 
ion  or  extract  We  will  Bee  also  that  it  is  an  important 
feature,  not  only  of  the  physiological  action  of  certain  drags, 
but  also  Oi  various  toxins,  that  of  the  pneumonia  bacillus,  for 
example.  Our  conclusion,  therefore,  that  VtiMtii  supplied  rrilh 
a  niitstu'iir  c.irii  mid  capiflarit$  are  antagonistic  in  contrac- 
tion and  dilation  is  only  submitted  as  a  postulate  for  the  time 
being. 

VARIATIONS  IN  THE  FUNCTIONAL  ACTIVITY  OF  THE 
ADRENALS. 

Adrenal  Insufficiency  and  its  Causes. — Analogy  sug- 
gests that,  l.c-ul. ■-  the  normal  standard  of  suprarenal  activity, 
there  must  be  excessive  and  inadequate  activity,  both  physio- 
rtain  extent,  but  pathological  when  extremes  are 
spproached.  Enmorrhage  into  the  adrenals  under  such  con- 
ditions would  BSeni,  at  least,  bo  represent  one  of  the  extremes, 
!mi  which  extreme:  overactivity  or  insufficiency?  In  other 
ironls,  acute  intoxication  is  attended,  we  have  seen,  by  an 
overwhelming  increase  of  blood  in  the  organs,  and  death  seems 
to  follow   through   cessation    of   adrenal    functions.     Is   this 


arrest  of  action  due  to  the  haemorrhage,  or  i8  the  haemorrhage 
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the  result  of  the  impairment  by  the  toxic  elements  of  the 
functional  activity  of  the  organs?  If  the  increase  of  blood  la 
primary,  we  would  bftVB  "n-nictirHi/ ;  if  the  toxics  first  paralyze 
the  glandular  tissues  ami  luemorrbage  occurs  as  a  result,  we 
would  have  iiwiifficictici/. 

This  question  may  perhaps  be  elucidated  by  tracing  to 
their  origin,  the  symptoms  that  appear  in  various  eases  in 
which  the  ha'inorrhage  occurs  as  a  complication  of  local  chronic 
disease.  These  at  first  seem  to  afford  a  ready  answer,  since  the 
vast  majority  of  them  are  traceable  to  organic  ketone  of  the 
glands  that  practically  annul  their  efficiency  by  destroying  the 
greater  part  of  their  substance.  Partial  destruction  of  the 
organs  and  corresponding  loss  of  activity  follow  each  other 
so  logically  Hint  any  conclusion  other  than  that  haemorrhage 
occurs  as  a  result  of  glandular  insufficiency  seems  unwarranted. 
And  yet  the  opposite  might  be  true,  since  partial  or.. 
destruction  of  the  organs  might  cause  their  physiological  func- 
tions to  be  taken  up  or  assumed  by  what  normal  structures  are 
left.  Both  arguments  are  equally  strong,  therefore,  and  fur- 
nish but  little  light.  Yet  they  afford  a  clue  by  suggesting 
question:  Can  the  normal  supTBTenal  substance  left  assume  the 
additional  functional  power  represented  by  that  lost  tin 
destruction  of  a  part  of  the  organ  ? 

"While  studying  the  pathological  histology  of  suprarenal 
haemorrhage,  Arnaud  found  that  it  was  not  in  the  medulla 
proper,  as  generally  believed,  that  these  haemorrhages  ooonrrad, 
but  in  the  tissues  of  the  internal  cortical  zone.  In  emphasizing 
this  fact,  he  states:  "It  is  at  tin's  point  that  the  capillaries 
tear  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  congestion.  When  the 
haemorrhage  is  important,  it  is  due  to  rupture  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  capsular  vein  at  any  point  of  its  walls,  and 
occurs  into  the  medullary  substance  or  into  the  central  con- 
junctivo-vascular  sheath."  The  medulla  proper  is  thus  re- 
spected to  the  lust,  either  a  capillary  peripheral  to  it,  or  some 
part  of  the  intrinsic  portion  of  the  vein — probably  weakened 
by  the  local  disease — constituting  the  yielding  structure.  Fur- 
thermore, Nature  seems  to  protect  the  last  vestiges  of  the  med- 
ullary Bubstance  even  after  u  localized  hemorrhage.  This  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  Arnaud  found   iu  such  areas  evi- 
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dent  signs  of  organization,  ut  times  indicating  a  local  inter- 
stitial inflammatory  process,  at  others  a  retrogressive  meta- 
morphosis recalling  that  observed  in  huematomata.  Briefly, 
using  his  words:  "The  normal  anatomical  elements  of  the 
suprarenal  gland  may  be  found  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state 
of  integrity,  either  in  the  periphery  of  the  growth  or  at  one 
of  its  extremities." 

Thia  not  only  typifies  the  gradual  progress  of  disease  in 
the  medullary  substance  and  the  steady  and  certain  submission 
of  its  structure  to  the  destructive  agency,  but  it  also  indicates 
— ii  we  recall  the  fact  that  mammals  continue  to  live,  as  shown 
by  Gourfein,  when  over  nine-tenths  of  either  of  their  adrenals — 
that  is  to  say,  nineteen-twentieths  of  both — has  been  removed 
— that,  unless  some  compensative  action  or  some  accessory 
organ  be  present,  death  occurs  when  this  limit  of  normal  ad- 
renal substance  is  reached.  This  is  well  shown  in  Andrewes's 
case,  previously  alluded  to,  in  which  a  small  strip  of  normal 
Bubstance  was  found  post-mortem  in  the  adrenals,  the  only 
organs  of  the  body  presenting  any  indication  of  disease.  Again, 
it  becomes  evident  that  Nature  supplies  mammals  with  twenty 
times  the  amount  of  medullary  substance  required  under  nor- 
mal circumstances:  a  proportion  probably  far  exceeded  in  man, 
as  a  result  of  development  incident  upon  his  varied  diet.  Were 
the  medulla  itself  capable  of  assuming  compensatory  activity, 
so  large  a  supply  for  emergencies  (the  nature  of  which  will  be 
described  lateT  on)  would  hardly  have  been  provided.  If 
analogy  be  again  accepted  as  guide,  other  organs  do  not  com- 
pensate for  what  insufficiency  organic  disease  may  produce  in 
them  by  overtaxing  remaining  normal  structures;  collateral 
kindred  tissue*,  supernumerary  ot  accessory  organs,  vicarious 
functions,  and  hypertrophy  being  all  added  elements,  thus  con- 
stituting either  auxiliary  resources  per  se  or  auxiliary  resources 
plvs  compensative  growth.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  organs 
of  special  Bense,  where  the  loss  of  one  organ  imposes  all  the 
physiological  labor  upon  the  other,  the  existing  tissues  are  not 
overtaxed;  they  are  brought  to  their  highest  proficiency  by  the 
increase  of  nutrition  which  the  additional  functional  use  in- 
-.  Whatever  evidence  we  have,  therefore,  tends  to  show 
that  the  remaining  normal  structures  of  a  diseased  adrenal  do 
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not  assume  the  physiological  functions  of  the  areas  destroyed, 
and  it  seems  clear  that  the  first  line  of  argument — i.e.,  that 
haemorrhage  is  the  result  of  glandular  insufficiency — should 
prevail. 

Further  analysis  of  this  question  elicits  the  fact  that  the 
symptoms  which  characterize  the  progress  of  the  primary  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  adrenals  differ  totally  from  those  attending 
the  haemorrhage  proper.  While  the  former  may  hardly  cause 
Buffering  or  be  totally  obscured  by  the  signs  of  any  concomitant 
disorder  present,  the  symptoms  attending  hemorrhage  are  par- 
ticularly violent  and  sudden,  the  patient  abruptly  screaming 
from  excruciatingly  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen,  or  dropping 
at  once  into  apoplectiform  coma  from  which  he  never  rallies. 
Cerebral  apoplexy  does  not  furnish  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the 
overwhelming  effectfi  of  haemorrhage.  Yet  hemorrhagic  foci 
in  various  stages  of  organization  are  found  at  autopsies.  Thus, 
one  of  Arnaud's  cases  suddenly  fell  into  apoplectiform  coma, 
and  died  in  48  hours;  the  only  organs  found  diseased  after 
death  were  the  adrenals,  which  contained  old  luematomatn, 
and  various  more  or  less  organized  hemorrhagic  foci  which 
showed  that  local  hemorrhages  into  them  had  repeatedly  oc- 
curred. The  suprarenal  substance  was  entirely  destroyed  ex- 
cepting a  narrow  zone  toward  the  inferior  edge  of  the  right 
organ.  The  urine,  during  life,  and  the  kidneys,  after  death, 
were  found  normal.  Obviously  we  cannot  well  ascribe  the 
acute  symptoms  to  the  primary  organic  lesion,  since  they  appear 
suddenly,  practically  without  warning,  and  promptly  lead  to  a 
fatal  issue.  Must  we,  therefore,  as  in  cerebral  apoplexy,  ascribe 
them  to  the  hemorrhage  per  se?  Evidently  not,  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  hemorrhagic  foci  of  old  standing  have  frequently 
been  found  in  the  organs  post-mortem,  while  the  acute  symp- 
toms had  only  appeared  when  death  was  near.  The  following 
conclusions,  therefore,  seem  to  conciliate  all  the  data  at 
hand; — 

1.  The  acute  symptom*  and  death  which  follow  htmorrl 
into  the  adrenals  are  dm  to  the  sudden  and  complete  cessation  of 
a&n  nal  fun*  Hone. 

j.  The  eo«wa  of  hemorrhage  into  the  adrenals  arc  capable 
../  inhibiting  the  functions  of  these  organs. 
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Poisons  and  Variations  op  the  Functional  Activity 
of  the  Adrenals. — We  have  only  considered  so  far  the  hem- 
orrhages that  follow  a  gradual  destruction  of  the  adrenals 
and  which  appear  only  when  the  fragment  of  medulla  left  can 
no  longer  fulfill  the  organ's  functions.  But  there  are  eases  in 
winch,  independently  of  any  such  a  slow  destructive  local 
process,  the  sudden  accumulation  of  one  or  more  toxics  sud- 
denly overpowers  the  adrenals  and  through  the  insufficiency 
thus  brought  about  engender  secondary  fatal  hype-raunia,  or 
hemorrhage  attended  with  fully  as  violent  symptoms  as  those 
observed  in  Arnaud's  case  in  which  sudden  death  followed  a 
burn  of  the  arm.  Andrewes'B  case,  in  which  death  occurred  3G 
hours  after  the  first  symptoms  of  an  acute  disease  which  he 
thought  bore  some  points  of  resemblance  to  haemorrhagic  small- 
pox, also  illustrate*  (his  class.  In  fact,  instances  such  as 
Andrewes's  have  so  often  been  noticed  by  clinicians  that  Still8* 
has  proposed  a  distinct  category  of  cases  in  which  "after  an 
acute  illness  lasting  only  two  or  three  days,  usually  with  a 
purpuric  or  bullous  eruption,"  death  occurs,  "and  the  supra- 
renal lesion  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  fatal  issue." 

That  general  intoxication  can  thus  act  as  an  original  ea 
of  hemorrhage  has  been  shown  experimentally.  Thus,  Roger" 
found  that  inoculation  of  the  guinea-pig  with  a  culture  of  the 
pneumobacillus  of  Friedliinder  was  followed  by  profuse  hem- 
orrhage into  both  capsules,  the  blood  actually  bursting  through 
the  great  capsular  vein,  or  causing  necrosis  of  the  surrounding 
elements  by  mechanical  compression.  Langlois"  also  demon- 
strated that  suprarenal  hemorrhage  could  be  brought  on  by 
the  bacillus  pyoeyaneua.  Charrin"  found  that,  by  injecting 
diphtheria  toxins  into  guinea-pigs,  congestion — which  in  some 
noes  reached  the  hemorrhagic  stage — was  not  alone 
caused,  but  he  also  observed  that  small  doses  used  repeatedly 
and  during  prolonged  periods  caused  hypertrophy  of  the  or- 
3B.     Petit"  also  noted,  after  introducing  Liifflcr  bacilli  in 
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fishes  in  which  the  suprarenal  structure  is  clearly  glandular, 
that  all  the  phases  of  excessive  reaction  oould  lie  brought  on. 
Ha?morrhagie  foci  were  found  by  \V;.kiuwan  in  the  adrenals  of 
ii  child  which  had  died  of  bronclio-pn<'iitiiDiii;t  tin'  result  of  B 
tracheotomy  for  croup.     Even  drugs  may  bring  on   Ii 

-Hon,  and  Iwi'inorrliage  of  the  suprarenal  glands,  as  shown 
by   PiilieV  who  observed  theee  phenomena  ilia  the  at 
I  lie  essence  and  nitrate  i>f  uranium.     Essence  of  cloves  has  also 
been  found  capable  of  stimulating  than  to  raoa  a  degree  as  to 
bring  on  macroscopically-visible  lesions. 

Tin'  next  step  in  our  analysis  is  to  ascertain  by  what  proc- 
ess toxic  elements  CBB  bring  on,  not  1  Hemorrhage,  but  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  organs  which  gives   rise  to  this  condition. 

The  few  allusions  to  this  feature  in  the  literature  upon 
suprarenal  haemorrhage  refer  to  this  condition  as  a  direct  result 
of  various  intoxications. 

One  prominent  investigator,  for  example,  writes;  "Ex- 
periments bare  shown  that  certain  poisons,  essence  of  cloves, 
Friedliindors  bacillus,  diphtheric  toxin  given  by  the  month 
injection  to  guinea-pigs  product  scale  congestion  or  liiem- 
OTrhnge  in  the  suprarenal*. "  thus  relegating,  with  all  other 
writers  on  the  subject,  glandular  insufficiency  to  the  position 
of  a  eoruequmce  of  congestion  or  hmmorrhage.  We  have  no 
direct  data  to  fall  back  on,  therefore,  for  our  investigation  in 
this  direction. 

Thi'  view  that  the  suprarenal  specific  principle  itself  pos- 
sesses antitoxic  powers,  has  suggested  to  those  who  have  ac- 
cepted  it  the  conclusion  that  a  high  degree  of  toxaemia,  bj 
taxing  the  organs,  caused  congestion,  and,  if  this  reached  be- 
yond certain  limits,  hemorrhage.  This  conception  waa  mainly 
baaed  on  the  view  of  Brown-Sequard,  who  was  led,  by  the  toxic 
effects  of  blood  taken   from   decapsulated  animals  upon   normal 

ones,  to  ascriiie  to  the  glands  themselves  a  dired   nnti 

function.  It  met  with  further  support  in  the  fact  that  violent 
toxssnia   invariably   follows   the    removal    of   both    orpms,    and 

was    therefore    accepted    by    many    investigators.      It    wa- 
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SlQBBi   vol.   vl.   Nob.  ■•  nil  I,  1S97. 
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maintained  by  Dubois,*1  who,  having  isolated  toxic  alkaloids 
from  adrenal  substance  identical  in  some  of  their  reactions 
with  muscle-toxins,  concluded  that  the  adrenals  occluded  prod- 
ucts of  organic  waste  and  modified  them  in  situ,  but  that  they 
did  not  seem  to  secrete  any  special  substance  destined  to  enter 
the  circulation. 

This  hypothesis  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  able  to  stand 
close  scrutiny.  The  destruction  of  poisons  within  the  adrenals 
themselves  involves  the  passage  of  the  systemic  blood  through 
their  cellular  elements.  When  in  the  cadaver  we  note  the 
relative  dimensions  of  all  the  vessels  within  a  narrow  radius 
of  the  adrenals,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  conditions  are 
not  such  as  to  indicate  a  provision  for  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  these  organs.  The  arteries,  derived  from  branches  of 
the  phrenic,  the  renal  and  often  directly  from  the  aorta,  are 
relatively  insignificant  vessels  and  totally  inadequate  to  allow 
the  passage  through  them  of  enough  blood  to  represent  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty  grammes  which  the  cardiac  ventricles 
send  into  the  arteries  at  each  systole,  their  total  sectional  area 
being  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  of  the  aorta,  their  source  of 
Bupply.  The  utter  impossibility  for  the  whole  volume  of  blood 
in  the  organism  to  pass  through  the  adrenals  in  24  seconds, 
the  length  of  time  required  to  complete  the  entire  systemic 
circulation,  hardly  needs  to  be  emphasized.  Again  were  the 
blood-stream  to  traverse  the  organs,  their  veins  would,  to  a 
degree  at  least,  correspond,  in  diameter,  with  their  arteries. 
But  such  is  not  the  case;  they  are  disproportionately  large:  a 
fact  which  in  itself  shows  that  the  efferent  blood  must  be  the 
carrier  of  some  added  product  obtained  from  the  glandular 
structure.  It  also  seems  obvious  that,  if  the  adrenata  were 
intended  to  asepticise  blood  in  transit  through  them,  the 
afferent  channels  would  normally  contain  blood  from  all  parts 
of  the  organism  and  charged  with  toxic  elements,  while  the 
'••rent  channels  would  convey  the  purified  blood  charged  with 
the  suprarenal  secretion  to  the  heart,  ready  for  redistribution. 
Instead  of  this  the  afferent  vessels  receive  their  blood  from  the 
■orta, — arterial  blood, — while  the  efferent  vessels  pour  their 
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blood  into  the  vena  cava.  But,  as  shown  by  Alezais  and 
Arnaud,a  in  1S90,  this  blood  is  also  arterial.  We  thus  have  a 
short  arterial  circuit,  or  loop,  which,  besides  furnishing  the 
iidrenals  their  intrinsic  and  functional  blood-supply,  evidently 
has  for  its  purpose  the  immediate  return  to  the  general  cir- 
culation of  a  small  quantity  of  arterial  blood  charged  with  what 
Claude  Bernard  (1867)  has  well  termed  an  "internal  secretion/' 

More  in  keeping  with  experimentally-established  facts  are 
the  views  which  attribute  to  the  secretion  itself,  when  in  the 
blood-stream>  the  antitoxic  functions  referred  to.  Thus, 
Abelous  and  Langlois,"  after  a  series  of  careful  experiments, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  their  normal  function  was  to 
elaborate  an  internal  secretion  capable  of  neutralizing  or  de- 
stroying the  poisonous  substances  resulting  from  muscular 
contractions:  a  fact  further  demonstrated  to  them  by  the 
mitigating  effects  of  injected  suprarenal  extract.  More  re- 
cently these  observers"*  amplified  their  views  and  concluded 
that,  after  removal  of  both  adrenals,  there  was  a  true  auto- 
intoxication, the  animals  generating  poisons  which  were  nor- 
mally either  destroyed  or  changed  in  the  interior  of  the  glands 
or  by  material  formed  by  the  OTgans  and  poured  into  the  blood. 
The  poisons,  they  thought,  were  probably  products  of  muscular 
activity  and  also  of  bacterial  origin,  and  exerted  a  special  in- 
fluence on  the  heart  and  circulatory  system.  Mosse"*  also  be- 
lieved that  the  adrenals  produced  a  stimulating  substance  and 
that  they  could  simultaneously  neutralize  poisons  formed  in 
various  parts  of  the  organism. 

Reasoning  by  analogy,  we  can  surmise  that  the  metabolism 
of  the  organs  is  principally  maintained  by  the  passage  of  blood 
through  them  and  that  the  internal  secretion  represents  the 
physiological  product  of  their  metabolism.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  quantity  of  blood  in  them  at  a  given  time 
would  stand  as  the  controlling  factor,  the  quantity  of  active 
principle  secreted  into  the  general  circulation  being  propor- 
tionate to  this  quantity.     Have  we  any  ground  for  the  belief 

*■  Alezala  and  Arnaud:    Quoted  by  Arnault,  loo.  ell.,  p.  84. 
uAbeloua  and  Langloli:    Archive!  do  Physiologic  norm,  et  path.,  rol.  Ill,  p. 
M7,  1892. 

*•  Aleloui  and  Langlols:    "Trnvam  de  Laboratolre,"  Lancet,  Aug.  20,  1896. 
"ilosse:    Fortschrltta  der  Midieiu.   No.  21,  1897. 
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that  the  circulation  alone  may  keep  up  the  suprarenal  func- 
tions? The  experiments  of  Soddu"0  seem  to  throw  light  upon 
this  question.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  role  of  the  suprarenal 
peripheral  nerves,  this  investigator  isolated  the  glands  of  sev- 
eral dogs  from  their  external  connections,  leaving  only  the 
blood-vessels.  Although  eight  animals  were  submitted  to  this 
operation,  none  died,  and  all,  after  a  few  days,  were  in  their 
normal  health.  It  is  evident  that,  if  the  blood  alone  can  thus 
sustain  the  life  of  the  organs,  an  increased  flow  into  them — 
under,  perhaps,  the  influence  of  toxic  blood  upon  the  centers 
of  their  nerve-supply — will  involve  a  corresponding  increase 
of  functional  activity.  That  very  large  or  overwhelming  doses 
of  any  poisonous  agency  should  produce  the  contrary  effect  and 
arrest  the  functions  of  the  adrenals  by  annihilating  those  of 
their  center  is  suggested  by  the  pathogenesis  of  suprarenal 
haemorrhage. 

Still,  this  involves  the  existence  of  an  intrinsic  nervous 
supply  capable  of  producing  an  increased  flow  of  blood  into 
the  glands  under  the  stress  of  an  acute  toxaemia  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  vascular  tension.  By  suddenly  calling  the 
suprarenal  functions  into  violent  activity,  an  excessive  dose 
would  thus  paralyze  them  or  cause  what  Arnaud  has  termed 
"'suprarenal  apoplexy":  t.e.,  intrinsic  haemorrhage.  To  ascer- 
tain whether  such  a  nervous  influence  can  exist,  and,  if  it  does, 
whether  a  poison  can  stimulate  the  glands  through  the  latter'a 
erve-supply,  is  necessary  before  further  progress  can  be  made. 

Biedl**  studied  the  effects  of  various  poisons,  particularly 
atropine,  to  ascertain  whether  they  influenced  the  character 

1r  quantity  of  suprarenal  secretion,  and  obtained  negative  re- 
sults. But  can  this  be  said  to  apply  to  all  poisons?  A  close 
analysis  of  this  physiologist's  work  has  led  us  to  interpret  his 
experiments  in  a  manner  that  is  not  in  accord  with  his  con- 
clusion. He  states  that  he  found  blood-pressure  to  be  increased 
in  the  organ  by  the  interruption  of  artificial  Tespiration.  This 
interruption  appears  to  us  to  point  to  an  accumulation  in  the 
organism  of  products  nf  metabolism,  and  therefore  of  poisons  of 
class  which  stand  out  prominently  as  the  basis  of  phenomena 


••Soddu:    Lo  Sporlmentale.  No.  2.  1898. 

"Bled  I:    PflUeer'i  Archlv.  wl.  livll.  H.  9  nn4  1ft.  1807. 
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that  promptly  end  in  death.  That  products  of  metabolism  may 
with  justice  be  considered  as  toxic  is  shown  by  a  detail  in 
Langlois's  work,  the  importance  of  which  does  not  Beem  to 
have  attracted  sufficient  attention:  While  decapsulated  frogs 
died  in  48  hours  during  summer  months,  they  lived  12  days 
in  the  winter:  i.e.,  during  hibernation,  when  metabolic  proc- 
esses are  at  their  lowest  ebb.  It  required  a  certain  ratio  of 
toxic  elements  to  the  body-weight  to  bring  on  the  culminating 
phenomena;  the  "fatal  dose"  was  made  up  in  48  hours,  in 
summer, — i.e.,  when  the  full  activity  and  proportionate  catab- 
oliam  prevailed;  the  same  relative  dose  could  only  be  made 
up  in  six  times  48  hours  when  hibernal  lethargy  reduced  tissue- 
waste  in  proportion.  Thus,  Biedl'e  experiments  are  not  nega- 
tive in  this  direction,  as  he  deemed  them  to  be.  They  appear 
to  us  to  Buggest  that,  as  will  be  shown  in  theBe  pages,  all  toxics 
do  not  influence  the  adrenals  with  equally  marked  activity. 

Biedl  also  found  that,  when  the  splanchnic  nerve  wag  cut 
and  the  Buprarenal  branches  were  stimulated,  hyperemia  ap- 
peared in  the  organs.  Howell  refers  to  the  striking  evidence 
afforded  by  the  effects  of  electrical  stimulation.  If,  after  cat- 
ting the  splanchnic  nerve  and  introducing  a  cannula  into  the 
sujirnrenal  vein,  the  blood  is  collected  and  the  peripheral  end 
of  the  cut  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  quantity  of  blood  obtained 
in  a  definite  time  is  not  increased,  but  it  is  found  to  contain 
more  of  the  blood-pressure-raising  substance:  a  fact  which  indi- 
cates that  its  secretory  activity  is  increased.  He  therefore  con- 
cludes that  the  adrenals  act  as  true  glands,  and  that  they  are 
provided  with  a  reflex  mechanism  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
latter.  Biedl  also  expressed  his  conviction  that  secretory 
fibers  as  well  as  vasodilator  fibers  are  present  in  the  splanchnic 
nerves.  Dogiel"  likewise  found  that  the  medullary  nerves 
form  complicated  plexiform  arrangements  which  terminate 
upon  the  surface  of  the  glandular  elements;  and,  furthermore, 
that  the  nerve-cells  in  no  way  differ  from  those  of  any  sym- 
pathetic ganglion. 

All  these  facts  seem  to  us  to  warrant  the  conclusions 
that:— 


•  Doglel:     Archlv  f.  Anatomic  und  Pbysloloflp,  p.  90,  1894. 


1.  The  functions  of  tlie  adrenals  are  actively  enhanced  by 
stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerve,  and  appear  to  be  increased 

■  in  Hie  same  manner  by  poisons. 
S.  The  functions  of  tfie  adrenals  appear  to  undergo  over- 
stimulation when  a  sufficiently  active  toxic  is  present  in  the  blood, 
the   result  being  either  haemorrhage   intu  the  adrenals  per  se,  or 
inhibition  of  their  fund  ions. 
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In  cages  of  suprarenal  hemorrhage,  as  we  have  seen,  two 
tirely  distinct  forms  of  this  condition  prevail.  The  first  of 
these  occurs  when,  after  a  destructive  disease,  the  vestige  of 
medulla  left  suddenly  ceases  to  secrete  enough  active  principle 
to  continue  the  physiological  functions  over  which  the  adrenals 
eside.  The  second  form  is  that  due  to  general  intoxication. 
The  symptoms  observed  in  these  cases  include  the  follow- 
g,  which  may  be  considered  as  standard  signs:  (1)  extreme 
weakness  due  to  gradual  decline  of  muscular  power;  (2)  violent 
bdominal  pain;  (3)  great  reduction  of  vascular  pressure;  (-1) 
ubnormal  temperature;  (5)  liquid  stools;  (6)  scanty  urine  or 
anuria;  (7)  syncope  or  convulsions — the  whole  ending  in  death 
in  from  20  minutes  to  3  days.  The  sudden  annihilation  of 
suprarenal  functions  obviously  involves  cessation  of  secretion, 
e  have  seen  that  the  latter  maintains  the  tone  of  the  vascular 
muscles;  the  first  effect  produced,  therefore,  is  suddenly  to 
relax  the  entire  vascular  system,  as  shown  by  the  marked  rc- 
uction  of  vascular  pressure.  As  a  consequence,  the  great  cen- 
tral trunks — the  aorta,  the  vena  cava,  etc. — become,  by  reason 
of  their  size  and  their  situation,  the  main  centers  of  engorgc- 
ent:  an  assertion  not  only  demonstrable  by  clinical  signs,  but 
indirectly  also  by  the  experiments  of  Oliver  and  Schafer,  who 
found,  by  plethysmography  observations  upon  the  limbs  and 
spleen,  that  injections  of  suprarenal  extract  produced  great 
vascular  constriction  chiefly  in  the  splanchnic  area.  That  ab- 
sence of  suprarenal  secretion  in  the  organism  should  produce 
e  opposite  result  in  the  some  region  is  obvious. 

This  central  engorgement  of  suprarenal  origin — greatly 
entuated  through  the  fact  that  "vessels  supplied  with  a  mus- 
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cular  coat  and  capillaries  are  antagonistic  in  contraction  and 
dilation" — appears  to  us  to  be  far  reaching  in  its  application. 
Indeed,  if  the  phenomena  observed  in  acute  arsenic  poisoning 
and  other  kindred  conditions  are  recalled,  the  truth  of  |!n- 
.!■-■  ition   will   appear. 

As  a  result  of  the  central  accumulation  of  blood,  the 
1  ifii i it i c-s  ami  peripheral  tissues,  more  ox  less  depleted  of  theirs, 
are  cold:  the  muscles,  also  deprived  of  tin-  greater  part  u;' 
their  blood,  lose  tlieir  power;  the  tension  upon  the  abdominal 
vessels  and  neighboring  structures,  including  tlie  unusually 
rich  nervous  net-works,  produces  the  intense  abdominal  pain; 
engorgement  of  the  intestinal  vessels  gives  rise  to  copious 
diarrhoea,  which  by  causing  reduction  of  liquids  tends  to  reduce 
the  renal  secretion  and  sometimes  to  cause  anuria.  The  de- 
pletion of  the  cerebral  vessels  accounts  for  the  syncope,  and 
the  auto-intoxication,  through  accumulation  of  waste-products, 
for  the  convulsions.  All  the  symptoms  of  acute  arsenic  poison- 
ing thus  seem  to  be  accounted  for — and,  we  believe,  for  the  first 
time.  They  are  precisely  those  that  follow  removal  of  both 
adrenal-. 

Still,  while  the  various  morbid  conditions  outlined  B.CC0U&1 
for  the  symptoms  recorded,  closer  investigation  soon  slim 
they   are   only   satisfactory   as   far  as   they   go.    and    that    some 
features  of   the  symptom-complex  are  not  fully  met.     Thus. 
general    relaxation    of   the   vascular    system    means   Buddi 
crease  of  caliber  of  all   vessels,  and,  therefore,  a  corresponding 

increase  of    area    for    the    hi !.      Why    should    it,   under    these 

circumstances,  accumulate  in  the  larger  trunks?  Why  should 
it  not  merely  lie  dormant  in  the  relaxed  vessels  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  them  all?  Again,  gravitation  prevails  in 
our  body  precisely  as  h  does  elsewhere.  Why  should  the  blond 
not  fill  the  vessels  of  the  lowest  levels  of  the  organism  and  the 
back;  the  nates,  the  calves,  and  the  heels  of  the  recumbent 
patient  become  hypostatically  congested,  red,  and  hot,  while 
his  toes,  knees,  abdomen,  and  face,  blanched  and  cold. 
by  their  pallor  and  coldness  the  total  absence  of  blood,  which 
has  gone  to  ft  ■'  rel?    Instead  of  this  the  mtin  surface  i 

frigid  and  blanched;  the  lowest  portions  of  the  body  as  well 
as  the  Uppermost  show  that  all  the  peripheral  capillaries  are 
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depleted  and  collapsed,  the  blood  in  them  having  been  drawn 
internally:  i.e.,  toward  the  great  abdominal  trunks.  Again, 
the  intensity  of  the  pain  seems  to  indicate  not  mere  engoTge- 
ment,    but    inordinate,    disruptive,    centrifugal,    pressure,    for 

» which  mere  relaxation  of  the  vascular  walls  cannot  account. 
On  the  whole,  we  aie  forced  to  conclude  that  there  must 
be  an  overpowering  display  of  centripetal  energy  from  the  pe- 
ripheral capillaries,  arterial  and  venous,  as  soon  as  the  supra- 
renal secretion  fails  to  indirectly  hold  the  central  vascular  walls 
up  to  their  normal  tone.  That  it  is  mechanical  is  suggested  by 
its  mode;  that  it  enters  into  the  domain  of  hydrokinetics  ia 
erident;  and  that  loss  of  the  normal  equipoise  between  two 
forces  forms  the  basis  of  the  process  affirms  itself  on  all  sides. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  suggests  itself  when  we  recall, 
besides  the  fact  that  the  total  sectional  area  of  the  capillaries 
is  seven  hundred  times  that  of  trie  aorta,  the  manner  in  which 
the  capillaries  are  affected  when  muscular  vessels  are  dilated. 
The  blood  in  them,  as  we  have  seen,  is  compressed  by  the 
resiliency  of  their  walls  and  the  surrounding  tissue,  neuroglia, 
etc.,  and  literally  floods  the  abdominal  organs.  Indeed,  the 
peripheral  system  contains  as  many  sources  of  pressure  as  there 
are  capillary  tubes  in  it — enough  many  times  to  account  for 
all  the  mooted  points  just  reviewed. 

To  illustrate  the  violence  of  the  power  exerted  in  this  con- 
nection, we  may  refer  to  the  principle  of  hydrokinetics, — Pas- 
cal's principle, — which  underlies  the  whole  mechanical  process. 
This  physicist  completely  filled  a  strong  cask  with  water,  closed 
it  hermetically,  then  inserted  the  end  of  a  long,  narrow,  and 
close-fitting  glass  tube  through  a  hole  in  one  of  the  staves. 
Into  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  which  stood  upright,  he  then 
slowly  poured  water.  Long  before  the  tube  had  been  filled  the 
cask  burst,  owing  to  the  excessive  pressure  within  its  walla. 
How  was  this  pressure  exercised?  "The  pressure  of  a  fluid 
being  due  to  its  weight,"  the  pressure  in  the  upper  layers  of 
the  water  in  the  tube  was  slight,  while  that  in  its  lower  layers 
had  increased  in  proportion  with  its  distance  from  the  top, 
since  "pressure  at  any  point  in  a  liquid  varies  as  its  depth." 
"A  pressure  exerted  on  a  fluid  inclosed  in  a  receptacle"  being 
iniiismitted  undiminished  to  every  part  of  that  receptacle, 
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and  the  total  pressure  exerted  on  the  interior  of  the  latter" 
being  "equal  to  the  area  multiplied  by  the  pressure  per  unit 
of  area,"  a  centrifugal  display  of  force  occurred — which  far 
surpassed  the  resistance  of  the  cask,  and  it  had  to  yield.  The 
hydraulic  press,  by  means  of  which  the  hand  of  a  child  can 
break  a  steel  rail,  is  based  upon  this  principle. 

These  principles  prevail  in  the  human  organism  precisely 
as  they  do  elsewhere  in  Nature.  In  the  large  vascular  trunks 
of  the  abdomen,  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera,  etc.,  we  have 
closed  channels  typifying  the  cask;  in  the  narrow  muscular 
vessels  leading  to  them  we  have  a  multitude  of  conduit9  por- 
traying the  glass  tube.  Finally,  we  have  the  aggregate  of  | 
ure  of  millions  of  contractile,  resilient  capillary  vessels  con- 
taining a  mass  of  blood  (so  great  in  comparison  to  the  target 
vascular  structures  that  these  have  been  considered  as  sub- 
sidiaries to  the  capillary  system)  to  represent  the  gobletful 
of  water  with  which  Pascal  indirectly  caused  explosion  of  his 
cask.  That  we  have  ample  power  to  account  for  the  symptoms 
mentioned  is  evident,  It  also  accounts  for  suprarenal  hem- 
orrhage when  violent  toxaemia  is  present.  The  rich  vascular 
supply  of  the  organs  is  well  shown  in  the  annexed  colored  plate 
prepared  by  J.  M.  Flint  in  the  course  of  an  exhaustive  study 
of  their  anatomy,  and  published  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Report* 

Obviously  the  application  of  this  principle  is  subject  to 
limitations  which  the  volume  of  blood  accumulated  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  trunk  impose.  Admitting,  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion, that  all  the  blood  of  the  organism  has  been  forced  into 
the  interior  of  the  body,  its  mass  represents  a  fixed  area  which 
the  various  internal  structures  must  furnish.  Thus,  while  the 
large  vascular  trunks  bear  the  m-unt  of  the  pressure,  all  the 
neighboring  organs,  including  their  capillaries,  become  en- 
gorged in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  blood  added  to  | 
normal  contents  is  great.  In  other  words,  the  blood  aceom- 
dates  itself  to  any  room  it  can  find  after  the  larger  vascular 
trunks  are  engorged,  whether  it  be  in  a  blood-vessel  or  a  visens. 
Thus,  Boinet,"  in  45  of  his  59  decapsulated  rats,  found  ha?m- 
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orrhage  in  Ilie  lungs?  in  16,  in  tlio  spleen  in  41,  in  the  thyroid  in 
13,  in  the  thymus  in  11,  in  the  kidneys  in  8,  in  the  liver  in  5,  and 
in  the  spinal  cord  in  5.  All  this  further  emphasizes  the  practical 
bearing  of  the  postulate:  "Vessels  supplied  with  a  muscular  coat 
and  capillaries  are  antagonistic  in  contraction  and  dilation." 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  mechanical  phe- 
nomena that  attend  fluctuations  of  suprarenal  functional  ac- 
tivity ore  of  surpassing  importance  in  pathology — as  will  be 
shown  in  subsequent  chapters.  For  the  present  it  seems  per- 
missible to  submit  the  following  conclusions: — 

1.  Insufficiency  of  the  adrenals  is  followed  by  engorgement 
of  the  central  vascular  trunks  and  depletion  of  the  peripheral 
capv  led  by  general  pallor. 

S.  Overact! i  it;/   of   tlu>   ailrenals   causes  contraction   of   flu' 

central  macular  irunks  and  engorgement  of  tht  peripheral  eapil- 

.    M    indicated    by   general    peri  jittered   hyperaviia,    and   the 

ting  t  utaneotu  ndm  s* 


THE  ADRENALS  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO  DISEASE  AND 
POISONING. 

Effects  op  Toxins  on*  tin;  Adrenals. — Do  poisons  of 
various  kind?,  venoms,  or  bacterial  toxins  cause  primary  in- 
sufficiency by  a  direct  action  upon  the  suprarenal  structures 
or  do  they  cause  it  indirectly  through  an  influence  upon  the 
nervous  centers  of  these  organs?  We  have  seen  that  expert" 
mental  physiology  conclusively  shows  that  the  adrenals  are 
provided  with  a  nervous  mechanism  corresponding  to  that  of  true 
glands,  and  that  electrical  stimulation  of  the  suprarenal  branch 
of  the  splanchnic  nerve  can  cause  increase  of  secretory  activity. 
These  facts,  considered  simultaneously,  suggest  that  the  pres- 
ence of  an  unusual  proportion  of  toxic  elements  in  the  blood 
inn  v.  physiologically,  so  affect  the  nervous  centers  of  the  ad- 
renals as  to  increase"  the  functional  activity  of  the  latter.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  ample  pnsl-mortevi  evidence  is  available  to 
that  tubercular,  cancerous,  and  other  morbid  processes 
Bnd  in  the  organs  a  soil  of  activity.  Tt  is  evident,  therc- 
l"i".  tliat  their  BtrectuW  is  vulnerable  from  both  directions: 
i.e.,    that   dfeeJUW,    poisons,   etc.,   can    assail    them    indirectly 
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through  their  nervous  supply,  and  directly  by  invasion  of 
pathogenic  elements  of  various  kinds. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  pathological  process  that  follows 
infection  or  the  ingestion  of  poisons?  The  Telation  between 
the  class  of  cases  previously  described  and  this  is  well  shown 
by  the  reports  of  several  observers,  who  not  only  refer  to  the 
invariable  presence  of  hyperemia,  but  also  to  local  hasmorrhagic 
processes.  Ren6  Wybauw,  for  example/0  injected  diphtheria 
toxin  inLo  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  large  number  of  guinea- 
pigs,  causing  death  within  three  days.  In  all  these  animals  the 
adrenals  had  become  somewhat  enlarged  and  showed  intense 
hyperemia,  the  central  vein  being  particularly  engorged.  In 
one  of  them,  a  guinea-pig,  the  disease  followed  an  acute  course; 
the  vascular  epithelium  had  yielded  to  the  pressure  and  the 
organs  showed  abundant  haemorrhages.  The  reticular  and 
medullary  zones,  in  which  capillaries  are  especially  abundant, 
presented  the  most  marked  lesions. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Abelous  and  Langlois  alao 
found  that  the  injection  of  various  bacterial  cultures  caused 
vascular  lesions  varying  from  slight  congestion  to  severe  haem- 
orrhage. Two  cases,  reported  by  different  observers,  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  this  connection:  In  the  one,  a  case  of 
acute  toxsemia  reported  by  Andrewes/1  death  occurred  in  36 
hours,  and  the  adrenals  alone  showed  lesions — interstitial  haem- 
orrhage. In  the  other,  reported  by  W.  S.  Colman,"  the  symp- 
toms also  indicated  a  general  infection;  death  occurred  in 
about  25  hours,  and  no  lesion  other  than  suprarenal  inter- 
stitial htemorrhage  was  found.  The  interesting  feature  of  these 
cases,  however,  is  that  both  observers  submitted  blood  taken 
from  the  haemorrhagic  foci  in  the  organs  to  bacteriological 
examination.  Andrewes  invariably  obtained  sterile  cultures, 
and  he  states  that,  if  any  organisms  were  present,  "there  were 
none  that  grew  upon  ordinary  media  or  stained  with  ordinary 
reagents."  Colman  not  only  reached  the  same  result  with 
blood  from  the  adrenals  proper,  but  with  blood  taken  from 


70  Rene  Wybauw:    Annates  do  la  Soclltd  Rorsle  dca  Sciencn  Mid,  at  Nat  da 
Bruicllea,  to!,  tI,  p.  1M,  Noo.  1  and  3,  1S97. 
*>  Andrewes:     Lnncct,  May  1,  3898. 
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other  organs.  The  cases  had  doubtless  been  caused  by  a  spe- 
cific toxin,  but  with  the  ever-present  hyperamia  as  a  terminal 
feature. 

Does  a  specific  organism  or  its  toxin  produce  its  own  char- 
acteristic lesion  in  the  adrenals?  Wybauw"  states  that  he  has 
invariably  found  in  these  organs,  after  the  injection  of  diph- 
theric toxins  in  rabbits,  the  histological  lesions  found  else- 
where in  this  disease.  He  further  noted  that  the  point  of 
union  of  the  reticular  and  medullary  zones,  where  the  capil- 
laries are  especially  numerous,  presented  the  well-known  type 
of  degeneration,  while  the  slides  also  clearly  showed  all  the 
stages  of  cellular  destruction,  with  more  or  leas  disintegration 
of  the  nuclei.  The  latter  were  also  undergoing  retrogressive 
stages,  gradual  loss  of  regular  outline,  irregular  perimetric 
retraction,  etc.  He  likewise  examined  microscopically  the  ad- 
renals of  a  guinea-pig  killed  with  cholera  germs,  but  in  this 
connection  he  says:  "The  adrenals  are  the  seat  of  much  less 
pronounced  changes  than  those  of  the  diphtheric  guinea-pig. 
They  are  redder  than  normal.  But  the  examination  Bhows 
lesions  which  must  certainly  be  produced  by  the  same  mechanism. 
The  cells  are  irregular,  the  nucleus  having  lost  in  places  its 
characteristic  structure,"  etc.  In  a  case  of  broncho-pneumonia 
following  tracheotomy  for  diphtheria,  he  was  able  to  note  the 
same  changes  that  he  had  observed  in  the  diphtheric  rabbits 
and  choleraic  guinea-pigB,  but  less  marked,  the  patient  having 
died  of  the  concomitant  disease  before  the  diphtheric  process 
had  become  far  advanced.  Arnaud,74  in  a  case  of  suprarenal 
haemorrhage  associated  with  liver-abscess,  also  found  lesions  in 
the  suprarenal  medulla  characterized  by  cellular  degeneration, 
granular  disintegration,  etc.r  i.e.,  a  general  necrobiosis  of  sep- 
tic origin.  If  to  these  results  ire  mid  those  of  Andrews  and 
in.  referred  to -above,  it  would  seem  permissible  to  con- 
clude with  Wybnuw,  Unit  bacterial  toxins  as  a  class  possess  a 
cUred  destructive  action  upon  adrenal  tissue. 

But   this  observer  ascribes   to   the   adrenals   a  special   n  tt- 

11  ess  to  the  influence  of  diphtheric  toxins.     While  this  may 

be  the  ewe,  it  seems  to  us  that,  inasmuch  as  a   specific  toxin 

"Wfbauw:      htt    "'.    pp.   131  and  IBS. 
"Aroaud:    hot.   at.,  p.  IS. 
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docs  not  produce  a  characteristic  lesion  in  them,  the  phe- 
nomena witnessed,  histological  and  symptomatic,  should  rather 
be  considered  as  expressions  of  excessive  (stimulation  or  ex- 
haustion of  these  organs.  The  various  toxins  differ  in  potency 
precisely  as  do  other  poisons;  why  their  mode  of  action  should 
differ  would  be  difficult  to  show.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
easily  be  demonstrated  that  all  poisons  affect  the  circulation 
of  the  adrenals  in  proportion  to  their  virulence  and  dose.  In 
curare  poisoning,  for  example,  the  symptoms  produced  so  exactly 

portray  those  that  follow  extirpation  of  both  organs  in  in.im- 
mals  that  Abelous  and  Langlois76  were  led  to  conclude  that 
I  lure  were  in  the  blood  various  substances  possibly  originating 
in  the  chemical  changes  of  musculu  contraction,  which  produced 
curare- like  symptoms,  and  which  were  destroyed  or  neutralized 
by  the  internal  secretion  of,  the  adrenals.  Tillie,7"  after  a 
series  of  experiments  (which  did  not  refer  to  the  adrenals'), 
thus  describes  the  physiological  effects  of  curare:  "With  larger 
doses  there  is  dilation  nf  tin-  abdominal  VUVtZff*1  and,  hence, 
accumulation  of  blood,  little  or  nothing  of  this  fluid  entering 
entering  the  empty  ventricle  notwithstanding  that  the  heart  may 
continue  to  beat.  Curarine  causes  an  alrm.-i  immediate  fall 
of  blood- pressure  in  mammals;  it  occurs  even  after  motion 
of  the  vagi,  after  i  paralyzing  dose  of  atropine,  after  division 
of  all  the  cardiac  nerves,  after  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
after  paralysis  of  the  central  reflexes  by  urethane.  The  cause, 
therefore,  of  the  fall  of  pressure  must  be  due  to  a  direct  action 
upon  the  peripheral  nerves  or  upon  the  muscles  of  the  blood- 
vessel walls."  The  perfect,  correspondence  between  these  phe- 
nomena and  the  effects  of  removal  of  the  adrenals  on  the  circu- 
lation is  self-evident. 

The  common  action  of  various  toxins  is  as  clearly  eug- 
p.-iive.  Thus.  LflZLglods  and  Charrin"  invariably  noted  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  suprarenal  tissues  after  the  prolonged  use  of 
diphtheric  toxins  in  small  quantities,  in  guinea-pigs.  In  one 
of   the  animals    the   organs   li::d    increased    to   over    four   times 

71  Abelous   and   Langlois:     Archives   de   Physlologte   norm,   cl  patli.,    5   aerlo 
TOl.  tT,  pp.  2GS.  4Ki.  1892. 

■"  Tlllle:     Medical  Chronicle-,   March,  1891. 
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their  normal  size.  The  same  phenomena  followed  injections 
of  bacillus  pyocyaneus.  Petit'"  also  found  hypertrophy  to  fol- 
low filtered  cultures  of  the  Lofller  bacillus  in  fishes.  That  the 
hypertrophic  process  is  compensative  is  shown  by  the  fact  thai 
hypertrophy  also  occurs  in  the  remaining  gland  when  one  has 
been  extirpated.  Stilling*0  observed  that  in  young  rabbits  the 
remaining  adrenal  sometimes  attained  very  large  size;  Aiild"11 
also  reported  several  instances  in  cats.  In  the  [u.-.urr  of 
these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  adrenals  are  submitted  to 
excessive  activity  when  certain  toxics  appear  in  the  blood-stream, 
and  that  the  local  lesions  are  the  expression  of  a  physiological 
function  utilized  beyond  its  normal  limits*  The  histological 
lesions  found  post-mortem  are  no  longer  pathological  mani- 
festations of  tlir  toxina  introduced;  they  are  those  of  overuse 
■iii'l  due  to  local — but  functional,  as  we  will  see — hyperemia. 

That  we  are  dealing  with  the  effects  of  overactivity  is 
sustained  by  evidence  from  another  direction.  In  the  instances 
in  which  hypertrophy  was  caused  by  injections  of  toxins  these 
were  administered  in  small  doses  at  frequent  intervals,  the 
prooen  extending  over  a  period  of  many  weeks.  If  we  analyze 
Wybauw's  report,  there  are  points  which  tend  to  indicate  even 
more  than  the  direct  effects  of  toxins  noted.  This  author 
refers  to  promiscuously-distribut.  <1  swollen  cells,  the  proto- 
plasm of  which  U  less  clear  than  usual,  and  to  other  features 
that  rev-all  the  characteristics  of  cloudy  swelling  observed  most 
neatly  in  the  liver  and  kidney  and  in  the  heart-muscle. 
This  we  know  may  be  caused  not  only  by  bacterial  toxins,  but 
also,  and  with  equal  frequency,  by  nutritional  disturbances 
excited  by  nervous  stimulation.  We  have  evidence  that  the 
stimulation  of  the*  nervous  center  of  the  organs  BQIIfil 
underlie  the  overactivity  induced,  in  the  fact  that  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerve  causes,  as  we  have  seen, 
an  increase  of  suprarenal  secretion. 

Of  course,  both  processes — local  lesions  induced  direct  lv 
by  bacteria  and  those  brought  on  through  excessive  func- 
tional activity — may  be  simultaneously  present  in  the  organs. 


|  -      I.e.-    r)< 
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Thus,  advanced  nuclear  degeneration  is  rarely  seen  in  cloudy 
swelling,  while  in  Wybauw's  preparations  it  is  marked,  indi- 
cating the  destructive  effects.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that 
we  thus  have  simultaneously  pictured,  not  only  the  direct 
effects  of  the  poison,  hut  also  the  primary  effects  of  excessive 
activity,  the  physiological  "spontaneous  wearing  out  of  living 
parts"  of  Virehow  having  become  pathological. 

Cloudy  swelling  and  its  almost  unfailing  sequel,  fatty 
degeneration,  represent  the  dominant  processes,  however:  a 
statement  which  suggests  that  the  latter  should  show  itself 
even  more  frequently  in  the  adrenals  than  elsewhere,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  agencies  capable  of  inducing  this 
pathogenic  overactivity  not  only  include  poisons,  but  also  a 
large  number  of  diseases,  particularly  those  of  childhood. 
Arnaud,83  alluding  to  the  evidences  of  fatty  degeneration  in 
the  adrenals  observed  post-mortem,  writes:  "This  lesion,  which 
is  appreciable  only  by  histological  examination,  is  very  com- 
mon, as  shown  by  my  personal  researches.  It  existed  to  u  more 
or  less  marked  extent  36  times  in  100  subjects  whose  adrenals 
had  been  collected  at  random  at  autopsies."  Rolleston"  refers 
to  this  Bubject  in  the  following  words:  "In  the  suprarenal 
bodies  of  adults  fatty  change  is  so  common  as  to  be  a  physio- 
logical condition.  The  fat  occurs  as  large  globules  in  the  cells. 
This  change  may  be  present  throughout  the  whole  of  the  cortex 
or  be  best  marked  in  the  zona  fasciculate.  The  medulla  is 
occasionally  seen  to  be  occupied  by  fat,  but  never  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  cortex,  while  in  children  there  is  little  fat  nor- 
mally. Attlee  found,  however,  some,  though  slight,  fatty 
change  in  still-born  children.  In  children  dying  from  maras- 
mus there  was  marked  fatty  change,  which  was  more  frequent 
than  in  the  liver.  The  cortex  was  affected  in  all,  and  the 
medulla  in  6  out  of  the  9.  Experimentally  lie  found  that  starva- 
tion, suppuration,  or  poisoning,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  gave 
rise  to  fatly  changes"*1:  further  evidence  that  all  intoxications 
exercise  the  brunt  of  their  action  upon  these  organs.  And  yet 
Rolleston  but  voices  the  present  conception  of  the  position 


"■Arnnud:    hoc.  dl„  p.  t. 
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occupied  In   the  adrenals  in  pathology  when  he  adds:     ''Fatty 
chan-  not  give  rise  to  any  symptoms.'5 

If  tlie  views  herein  recorded  are  not  erroneous,  it  would 

seem  far  more  exact  to  etate  that  fatty  cluing*  of  the  adrenal* 

t  of  almost  all  morbid  processes  attended 

villi  the  introduction  into  the  blood  of  a  toxic,  whether  this  be  a 

\bti  of  SltfU  ru!  poison,  a  lt>rin ,  a  cat&bolic  product,  a  vrnom, 

i.  extrinsic  <>r  intrinsie,  capable  of  induc- 

ing  what  we  now  term  a  "toxflsauA."    Another  deduction  which 

logically  suggests  itself  ia  that  various  major  symptoms  now 

ed   to  the  direct  action  of  all  these  toxics  are  primarily 

tecribahlfi  to  their  morbid  effects  upon  the  adrenals,  iml  as  much 

tJii-  organs,  however,  as  indirectly  upon   tluin  through  a 

primary  action  upon  the  centers  of  their  vascular  supply.     In 

other  words,  it  suggests  that  certain  mafor  symptoms  wt'fti 

in  disorders  in   which  the  blood  is  invaded  by  a  puison  are  dur. 

in  part,  to  overactivity,  insufficiency,  or  total  inactivity  of  the 

adrenals. 

It  is  not  alone  by  exciting  the  adrenals  or  their  center  that 
these  symptoms  are  evoked  by  poisons.  While  some  do  so  (thus 
enhancing  '   oxidation,  as  m  shall  see)   others  act  by 

niag  thia  center,  or  indirectly,  by  exciting  or  depressing 
the  vasomotor  center,  tlius  producing  hyperaania  or  ischaania 
of  the  adrenal-.  These  phenomena  are  especially  manifest  in 
acute  poisoning,  as  shown  below. 

Ectkoth  of  Venoms.  Vkuf.iwulr  and  Minkiiai.  Poisons 

on  Tin:  Aiu:i:v.h.s. —  Remove]  oi  both  organs,  as  we  have  Been, 

is  followed  by  extreme  muscular  weakness,  marked   reduction 

H'.  hypothermia,  dyspnoea,  and  blood-changes. 

All  these  phenomena  should  appear  under  Hie  influence  of  suf- 

;'.    active  poisons   if  the  above  conclusion  is  warranted. 

To  strengthen   the  evidence  adduced   only  works  will  be 

pariaon  in  which  the  observations  given  in  no  way 

refer  to  the  suprarenal  glands.     For  the  study  of  venoms  we 

art?   fortunate   in   having  at  our   disposal   a   comprehensive  and 

admirahle  article  by  Noe/B  of  Paris,  which  gives  a  complete 

retrospect  of  all  the  rmiln  investigations  Upon  this  subject  dur- 


*  J.  Nor:     Archives  Generates  do  Mldeciae.  JUL,  SWb.,  Sept.,  aud  Nov.,  1S!». 
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ing  the  hist   fifty  years,  ami   in   which  the  semeiologica]  and 
pathological  elfeets  of  the  various  venoms,  ranging  from  those 
of  insects  to  those  of  reptiles,  are  studied.     For  the  study  of 
the  toxic  manifestations  of  drugs  tin-  excellent  work  on  Thera- 
peutics," by  Horatio  C.  Wood,"  of  Philadelphia,  iriU  be  util- 
ized*   The  agents  to  be  analyzed  in  this  connection  will  not  be 
selected,  however,  among  any  special  class — cardiac  depressants, 
deprcsso-motors,    antipyretics,    and    the    like    t«    facilitab 
I .'i^lc :    they  will  be  taken  in   the  promiscuous  order  afforded  by 
the  index,   in  which  the  first  letter  of  the  name  given  each 
drug  is  the  only  feature  involving  sequence.     Obviously  only 
those  subjects  in  which  the  cardinal  symptoms  referred  to — 
muscular  weakness,  variations  of  vascular  pressure  and 
porature,  etc. — hire  been  sufficiently  studied   by   in 
will  be  ooiuidered.     Thia  includes  a  large  on  of  the 

best-known  drugs,  and  may  with  all  fairness  be  accepted  as 
representatives  of  all  those  capable  of  giving  rise  to  tork 
symptoms. 

Muscular  Weakness. — The  great  muscular  weakness  attend- 
ing insufficiency  of  the  adrenals,  a-  shown   in  Addison 
and  so  marked  after  removal  of  both  organs,  Buds  its  counter 
part  in  the  symptomatology  of  intoxication  as  well  with  rename 
as  with  vegetable  and  mineral  poisons.     Vulpian  in   1869 

tion  to  the  progressive  asthenia,  followed  hy  somnolence 
with   motor  phenomena   recalling  those  of  curare  poisoning, 
caused  by  eobra-venom.     Paul  Bert  noted  that  muscular  t 
ity  disappeared  after  scorpion  toxaemia,  and  that  the  muscles 
failed    to  respond    to   strong   induction   currents,      lie 
served   that   e\en  bee-venom  caused  loss  of  motor   activity,  and 
therefore  concluded  that  (bis  toxic  acted  on   the  muscular  sys- 
tem.    Balamandrine  was  likewise  found   to  cause  progn 
weakness,  the  voluntary  nnd  spasmodic  movements,  particularly 
tho»$  of  (hi  In>u1-iinnvf<*rs,  being  abolished.     Phisalu 
trand  also  observed  that  the  main   effect  of  toad-venom   was 
of   the   lower   extremities.      Xorris    Wolf  en  den    ascer- 
tained    that  cobra-venom  caused  ascending  paralysis,  but  that 
this  varied  according  to  the  Bpecies  in  whirl:   it  occurred;    in 
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man  paraplegia  was  produced,  while  all  four  extremities  were 
finally  paralyzed  in  animals.  Finally,  Valentin"  noted  that 
eel-venom,  ichthyotoxin,  caused  absolute  loss  of  conductivity  of 
sensation  in  the  lower  extremities. 

Acetanilid  is  stated  by  Bokay88  to  "paralyze  motor  herve- 
endings  of  the  frogs'  muscles  in  a  meaner  similar  to  curare. 
.  .  .  In  the  poisoned  animal  just  before  death  the  muscles 
respond  actively":  evidence  that  the  muscular  elements  them- 
selves were  not  affected  by  the  poison,  and  that  the  "tonus," 
of  which  suprarenal  secretion  is  the  recognized  source,  alone 
failed  them.  Aconite  is  said  by  Wood  to  give  rise  in  thera- 
peutic doses  to  "a  sense  of  muscular  inertia  and  weakness,"  and 
if  the  dose  administered  be  laTger  "the  muscular  weakness  is 
extreme."  Alcoholic  muscular  relaxation  hardly  needs  to  be 
insisted  upon;  the  attitudes  of  drunkards  speak  for  themselves. 
Antimony  in  large  doses  is  referred  to  as  causing  great  mus- 
cular relaxation,  the  exhaustion  becoming  extreme  after  toxic 
doses.  Antipyrin  acts  according  to  the  dose  administered, 
causing  rigidity  in  large  doses  (excessive  momentary  supra- 
renal tonu:-),  while  "in  overwhelming  amount,"  according  to 
Blumeaau,M  it  causes  in  frogs  "muscular  relaxation  with  tosa 
of  reflex  activity  deepening  into  complete  paralysis  and  death." 
Arsenic  causes,  even  in  small  doses  in  the  frog,  cessation  of 
voluntary  movement.  The  muscular  weakness,  lapsing  into 
complete  exhaustion,  that  follows  arsenic  poisoning,  is  a  famil- 
iar clinical  picture. 

Belladonna — i.e.,  its  alkaloid,  atropine — is  referred  to  as 
follows;  "When  an  enormous  dose  of  the  alkaloid  has  been 
taken,  a  fatal  stupor,  with  muscular  relaxation,  may  develop 
at  onee.  .  .  .  Probably,  however,  in  all  cases  stupor  and 
muscular  paralysis  finally  develop."  .  .  .  Bromism,  accord- 
ing to  R.  EL  Clarke,  is  attended  with  "muscular  weakness  which 
becomes  paralysis."  Camphor  is  referred  to  as  giving  rise  in 
large  doses  to  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  while  general  paralysis 
follows  the  ingestion  of  poisonous  doses.  Carbolic  acid  is  stated 
by  Wood  to  give  rise  to  muscular  weakness,  but  a  striking  indi- 
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cation  of  the  relationship  between  the  effects  of  carbolic-acid 
poisoning  and  disturbed  suprarenal  functions  is  the  reference 
to  the  fact  that  in  frogs  and  mammals  "the  paralyzing  influ- 
ences of  carbolic  acid  are  usually  first  manifested  upon  the 
hi  mi-legs."  .  .  .  Chloral  is  referred  to  as  producing  mus- 
cular weakness  and  then  paralysis.  Labbue  is  stated  to  have 
found  that  after  death  the  muscles  respond  perfectly  to  gal- 
vanism, thus  eliminating  organic  alteration  of  the  muscular 
tissues  as  a  factor  in  the  paralytic  phenomena. 

The  muscular  relaxation  witnessed  in  chloroform  ances- 
thesia  needs  only  to  be  recalled.  Cocaine  is  termed  by  Wood 
"a  muscle-poison,  stimulating  and  afterward  depressing  the 
functional  activity."  Copper  is  referred  to  as  capable  of  caus- 
ing progressive  paralysis.  B6kay*8  found  that  the  muscles  were 
affected  very  early  by  continuous  doses,  "cloudiness  of  their 
protoplasm  and  disappearance  of  their  cross-striation  coming 
on."  This  recalls  the  cloudy  swelling  previously  referred  to  as 
observed  oven  in  the  adrenals  themselves,  the  precursor  of  fatty 
degeneration.  Digitalis  in  toxic  doses  is  said  to  cause  lussitude, 
prostration,  and  muscular  tremors.  Ether  anaesthesia,  and  the 
profound  muscular  relaxation  produced,  need  only  be  men- 
tioned. Hydrocyanic  acid  is  termed  a  "paralyzant  to  the  mus- 
cles," general  puralysis  ensuing  almost  immediately  after  taking 
a  toxic  doee.  That  the  hind-extremities  are  first  paralyzed  in 
animals  we  have  ascertained.  The  effects  of  mercury  in  this 
connection  are  well  known, — "mercurial  palsy,"  which  occurs 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  poison  enters  the  organism;  the 
"peculiar  brownish  hue  of  the  whole  body"  .  .  .  "which 
generally  accompanies  the  disease,"  are  easily  accounted  for 
with  suprarenal  insufficiency  as  an  element  of  the  process. 

Opium  was  found  as  long  ago  as  1826  by  Charvet"1  to 
cause  "progressive  loss  of  power  in  the  contractile  tissue,  end- 
ing in  death;  in  fishes,  paralysis  and  convulsions;  in  birds  and 
mammals,  paralysis,  convulsions,  and  stupor."  Interesting  in 
this  connection  is  the  observation  credited  to  Albers'*  that 
"convulsive  movements  occur  in  limbs  after  section  of  their 
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In  man  ""nlaraiing  depression"  also  occurs.  Oxnlit- 
acid  poisoning  is  stated  to  be  attended  with  "entire  prostration 
of  strength.'*  Phosphorus  poisoning  also  produces  "a  sense  of 
weakness  and  general  wretchedness."  I'hysostigina  gives  rise, 
after  the  full  therapeutic  dose,  to  "slight  weakness  and  dislike 
for  niii3cular  exertion"  and  in  Iare.e  doses  to  "great  muscular 
wiuki  'When    an    annual    receive.-    a    r-iiwill    lalal    d< 

ir   bran,   after  a    time   muscular  tremors  appear,    and   a!- 
iatdjf   tlie  victim    falls  to   the  ground    OS    liflfl  dOWB 

in  a  state  of  perfect  muscular  flaccid ity."  Santonin  poisouing 
is  attended  with  trembling,  which  increases  in  severity  until 
convulsions  occur. 

Silver  was  obsen«.l  Iry  CI  i  a  rent  and  Ball"3,  to  cause,  whan 
injected  directly  into  tlie  blood,  Sudden  paralysis  of  the  hind- 
extremities.  Strychnine  in  large  doses  produces  "muscular 
iM'itehings  and  starlings  anil  formications"  while  toxic  doses 
induce  spasm,  opisthotonos,  etc  Muscular  relaxation  other 
thftfl    that  occurring  between    convulsions   is   not  referred    to, 

:h  death  during  the*;  periods  of  exhaustion  are  stated  to 
turn  Asphyxia  caused   by    the  "unyielding,  epas- 

aHy-contracted    muscles"    doubtless    occurs    before    the 

of  suprarenal  insufficiency  is  reached,  strychnine,  of  all 

agents,   standing   prominently   an   efficient  active   suprarenal 

lant  Tobacco  poisoning  is  stated  bo  cause  "absolute  loss 
of  muscular  strength"  and  finally  complete  collapse.  Vcratrino 
is  referred  to  as  primarily  a  muscle-poison,  a  stage  of  hyper- 
excitability  preceding  the  stage  of  paralysis.  Zinc  poisoning 
is  attended  with  prostration.  A-  to  chronic  poisoning  by  this 
metal.   Wood   refers  to  the  experiments  of  Sacher,04  who  found 

that  intravenous  injections  of  very  targe  dopes  of  zinc  salts 
iced  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 

pitied  in  all  these  various  poisonous  agents 
DOi   only  the  typical  muscular  weakness  observed   in   recognized 
of  tin'  adrenals  and  the  total  prostration  following  re- 
moval "  .ana.  but  we  can  also  discern  in  the  list  a  series 
of  grades  or  decrees  in  the  loss  of  muscular  function  ranging 
a  slight  '•  to  total  paralysis.     Bow  are  the  adrenals 

■Charcot  «d<J  Bill:     Ossetle  Mttlcnl'-,  186*. 
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influenced?  As  shown  in  the  second  volume,  their  functions 
may  be  arrested  in  different  ways:  In  toxic  dOMB  Boms  agents 
paralyse  the  adrenal  sestet — whose  identity  will  '■ 
nihi-r.-j  causa  mdfa  vioi.-nt  contraction  of  all  arterioles  that  the 
blood  supplied  to  the  adrenals  is  insufficient  to  sustain  their 
functions;  others  again,  by  paralyzing  the  vasomotor  center, 
cause  general  vasodilation.  and  the  resulting  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  splanchnic  area,  by  causing  ischemia  of  the  ad- 
renals— as  well  as  that  of  other  organs — arrests  their  secretory 
activity. 

Vascular  Pressure. — The  marked  decrease  of  vascular  pres- 
sure accompanied  by  the  still  more  evident  cardiac  weakness 
which  attends  loss  of  suprarenal  function  has  been  emphasized. 
We  have  also  seen  that  the  injection  of  suprarenal  extract  into 
the  circulation,  besides  enhancing  vascular  lour,  alowc 
heart.  Both  these  phenomena  Appear  under  the  influence  of 
venoms  and  poisons.  In  small  doses  these  tend  to  in< 
vascular  pressure  and  slow  the  heart;  in  powerful  doses  tlu-y 
reduce  vascular  pressure  and  weaken   the  heart. 

Kauffmann  is  referred  to  by  Noe  ne  having  observed  thai 
viper-venom  at  once  causes  enormous  redaction  of  arterial 
pressure.  "It  is  especially  marked  in  the  digestive  tract." 
this  author,  ''a  true  gastro-intestinal  apoplexy;  it  is  the  main 
cause  of  death."  Phisalix,  on  the  other  hand,  observed  that 
viper  venom  caused   general   vasodilation,  congestion   of  all   nr- 

ga&fl,  rapid  lowering  of  blood-pressure,  and  weak  pulse;    and 

found  the  blood  to  contain  but  B  BIBftl]  amount  of  COa.     ' 
also  observed  vasodilation  after  injections  of  rattlesnake-p 
Overactivity    of    the    adrenals,    typified    by    Swale    Vincent's 
injections  into  animals,  ami   which   caused   hematuria,   noes- 
bleed,   etc.,   soon   followed    b|    symptoms   of   marked    insuffi- 
ciency, is  well  illustrated  by   Fraser,  who  states  that  hs 
rhagea  are  most  marked   in  viper  and  rattlesnake  intoxication, 
and   that    harinaturia   and    hemoglobinuria    were    caused    when 
the  full  dose  of  venom  has  not  entered  the  wound.     Hematuria 
and  hasnoglobiiiuria  may  both  be  of  suprarenal  origin  as  will  be 
shown.     Fayrcr  observed  that  viper-venom  caused  intense  hem- 
orrhage and  tuematoria.     Cahnette  also  associates  this  symp- 
torn    with    the    cobra- venom.      Scorpion-venom,    according    to 
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Paul  Bert,  Phisalix.  do  Varigny,  and  others,  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  intense  congestion  of  certain  viscera. 

Arc  we  really  dealing,  in  this  connection,  with  variations 
of  vascular  tension  and  pressure?  The  presence  of  Mien 
vaacolax  pressure  is  illustrated  by  the  effects  of  smaller  di>ses 
or  weaker  poisons.  Thus,  Phisalix  and  Langlois05  are  stated 
to  have  found  llmt  salamandrine  in  small  doses  stimulated 
cardiac  action  and  greatly  increased  vascular  pressure  in  dogs, 
while  large  doses  gave  ri^o  to  ccehymotic  spots  and  ha-mor- 
b.  Bo  intense  was  the  centra]  depletion  observed  in  frogs 
that  Dutartre  hardly  found  a  tew  drops  of  hlnod  in  the  heart. 
Mosso  found  that  ichthyoioxin,  the  tisane-venom  of  the 
greatly  increased  blood-preeeure,  causing  convulsions,  while 
small  doses  only  caused  slight  and  ephemeral  increase  of  press- 

■  ■  d lnwed  by  a  tendency  tovard  diminution.  lie  further 
ascertained  manometrically  that  the  venom  did  not  paralyze 
(he  vessels,  B  fact  sustained  bj  the  regular  cunt  Tactions  of  the 
rabbife  auricles. 

Intimately  &    with   the   phenomena    just   outlined 

are  those  connected  with   the  heart;     1*"  venoms  affect   this 

D    as  does   adrenal    extract?      Weir    Mitchell    and    Peiehcrt 

Ted  that  make-venom  d  s  moderating  action  on 

the  heart.  We  BOW  know  that  suprarenal  extract  acts  direct  I  v 
on  the  muscular  elements  of  this  organ.  Yulpian  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  thai  toad-venom  and  txfton-venom  arrested  the 
heart  by  reducing  the  irritability  of  its  walls.  KaufTmann 
Found  that  viper-venom  caused  it  to  bent  rapidly,  hut  feebly, 
easing  with  the  rapidity  of  the  beats,  lire- 
e  inhibitory  nerve.-.  A  weaker  venom,  on  the 
other  band,  Balamandrine,  in  small  doses,  was  found  bj  i'1 

BtJSx  and  Langlois**  to  strengthen  the  weakened  animal's 
heart  and  its  arterial  tension.  The  correspondence  between 
these  effects  and  those  induced  by  suprarenal  extract  is  thus 
further  emphasized,  since  b  all  the  venoms  both  actions  are 
observable  according  to  the  dose  and  the  power  brought  into 
activity. 

The  s.-nne  variations  of  pressure,  cardiac  and  vascular,  are 
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observed  in  connection  with  poisons.  Acetanilid  in  toxic  doses 
rapidly  produces  insufficiency.  Even  in  repeated  doses,  accord- 
ing to  Wood,  it  may  cause  a  peculiar  cyanotic  condition  o£ 
the  face  and  extremities,  while  "the  fall  of  temperature  is  ac- 
companied by  profuse  sweating."  .  .  .  "In  rare  cases," 
Bays  the  author,  "the  lowering  of  the  bodily  temperature  has 
been  coincident  with  the  occurrence  of  collapse."  The  transi- 
tion from  overactivity  to  insufficiency  would  thus  seem  to 
occur  at  the  onset  of  hypothermia,  deficiency  of  suprarenal 
secretion  being  indicated  by  the  diastolic  heart  found  after 
death  from  collapse.  The  sweating  must  obviously  be  due  to 
the  loss  of  tone  of  the  muscles  of  the  sweat-glands.  In  aconite 
we  first  have  the  characteristic  picture  of  injections  of  supra- 
renal extract  suggesting  suprarenal  activity,  followed  by  the 
characteristic  signs  of  insufficiency.  "In  frogs,'-'  writes  Won.], 
"the  phenomena  caused  by  aconite  are  similar  to  those  seen  in 
man,  and  consist  of,  at  first,  a  reduction  and  afterward  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  the  heart's  beat,  with  a  loss  of  power  in 
the  circulation,  and  finally  irregular  systolic  movements,  with 
marked  prolonged  diastolic  pauses  ending  in  diastolic  arrest." 
Alcohol  is  referred  to  as  acting  upon  the  heart  as  a  stimulant 
in  small  doses  and  as  causing  marked  increase  of  arterial  press- 
ure. A  large  dose,  on  the  other  hand,  is  followed  by  a  fall  of 
arterial  pressure  and  acts  as  a  depressant  and  paralyzant.  The 
stimulation  is  doubtless  exercised  upon  the  suprarenal  glands, 
and  the  reaction  stage  marks  the  onset  of  insufficiency  whose 
manifestations  progress  as  more  alcohol  is  imbibed.  Antimony 
is  another  agent  which,  like  acetanilid,  seems  rapidly  to  induce 
suprarenal  insufficiency.  "In  the  lower  animals,"  writes  Wood, 
"all  doses  of  antimony  sufficient  to  cause  any  apparent  effect 
progressively  lower  the  arterial  pressure;  the  pulse  is  some- 
times at  first  temporarily  accelerated,  but  usually  the  slowing 
of  the  pulse  occurs  from  the  beginning  of  the  poisoning.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  slow  pulse  the  diastolic  pauses  are  extremely 
long  and  the  pulse-waves  gTcatly  augmented,  it  may  be  to  five 
times  their  original  size.  After  a  time  the  pulse  usually  be- 
comes very  rapid,  the  pulse-waves  very  small,  the  arterial 
pressure  almost  extinguished,  and  in  a  few  minutes  diastolic 
arrest   occhtb."     The  process  referred    to  in    these  remarks. 
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based  on  the  experiments  of  Ackermann'7  and  Ernst  Sentz," 
underlies  the  clinical  phenomena  familiar  to  all  as  well  as  those 
of  Astatic  cholera,  cholera  infantum,  and  cholera  morbus. 

Antipyrin  resembles  acetanilid  in  its  action.  "Demme, 
Arduin,  Armand,  H.  Casimir,00  and  Cerna  and  Carter100  hare 
separately  determined  by  experiment  that  in  moderate  doses 
antipyrin  increases  the  arterial  pressure,  while  toxic  doses 
lower  the  pressure."  "The  toxic  dose  of  arsenic,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Wood,  "greatly  lessens  the  rate  and  force  of  the  pulse- 
bent  and  markedly  lowers  the  blood-pressure."  He  refers  to 
the  experiments  of  Unterberger,101  who  "found  that  in  an 
animal  under  the  influence  of  the  poison  neither  galvanization 
of  a  sensory  nerve  nor  of  the  vasomotor  center  in  the  upper 
cord  had  any  influence  upon  the  force  of  the  blood-current." 
The  reason  for  this  is  apparent  with  the  adrenal  secretion  as 
a  factor  of  the  process.  Bellndonna,  or,  better,  its  alkaloid, 
atropine,  it  is  stated,  "may  cause  a  primary  slowing  of  the 
pulse  (very  brief  and  only  to  be  occasionally  demonstrated), 
followed  by  an  extraordinarily  rapid  pulse,  with  a  very  great 
rise  in  the  arterial  pressure;  followed,  after  a  time,  if  the  dose 
has  been  sufficient,  by  a  progressive  lowering  of  pressure  until 
death  is  reached,  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  being  maintained 
until  the  end"  .  .  .  "in  atropinized  animals  neither  sec- 
tion nor  galvanization  of  the  vagi  affects  the  pulse-rate." 

Bromides,  these  apparently  benign  agents,  stand  in  this 
connection  as  actively  toxic  as  many  of  the  more  virulent  drugs 
reviewed.  They  seem  to  inhibit  suprarenal  activity  even  in 
small  doses.  Schouten101  found  that,  during  the  injection  of 
&  2-per-cent.  solution  into  the  vena  cava  of  a  rabbit,  "the  car- 
diac systole  grew  slower,  the  diastolic  pauses  longer,  and  finally 
the  heart  stood  still."  Wood  considers  it  as  "well  established 
that  large,  toxic  doses  of  the  bromides  exert  a  direct  paralyzing 
iction  on  the  heart,  lessening  both  the  force  and  the  frequency 
of  the  beat,  and  finally  causing  diastolic  arrest."    The  relation 
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between  the  suprarenal  insufficiency  induced  and  the  arrest  of 
the  heart  iB  apparent.  Camphor  is  referred  to  as  acting  directly 
aa  a  stimulant  to  the  heurt-muscle.  Interesting,  however,  is 
Professor  Wood's  reference  to  the  contrary  results  reached  by 
Alexander  Lewin,101  which  he  ascribes  to  "the  use  of  over- 
whelming doses,  camphor  first  stimulating  and  then  depressing 
the  heart-muscle."  Carbolic  acid  he  refers  to  in  the  following 
words:  "The  prominent  symptoms  induced  by  lethal  doses  are 
disturbance  of  respiration-  stupor,  deepening  into  coma;  rapid, 
feeble  pulse;  muscular  weakness;  abolished  reflexes;  collapse; 
fall  of  temperature,  and  albuminous  or  bloody  urine,  etc."    It 

rhapa  noodlose  to  point  to  these  phenomena  as  the  exact 
counterpart  of  total  suprarenal  insufficiency.  Chloral  at  first 
causes  slowing  of  the  heart's  action.  "Very  large  doses,"  ac- 
cording to  both  Andrews  and  Da  Costa,"**  "decidedly  lessen 
arterial  pressure.  The  characteristic  influence  of  therapeutic, 
and  still  more  of  toxic,  doses  is  to  produce  a  fall  in  the  blood- 
pressure,  usually  accompanied  by  a  lessening  in  the  frequency 
of  the  heart's  action." 

The  preliminary  stimulation  of  cardiac  action  induced  by 
chloroform  is  well  known.  "Putting  all  the  evidence  together," 
writes  Wood,  "it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  completely  demon- 
strated by  physiologists,  first,  that  chloroform  is  a  direct  de- 
pressant and  paralyzant  to  the  heart-muscle  or  its  contained 
ganglia;  second,  that  the  fall  of  blood-pressure  which  occurs 
in  chloroformization  is  in  great  part  due  to  this  direct  depres- 
sion of  the  heart."  Cocaine,  as  shown  by  various  investigators, 
produces  an  increase  of  arterial  pressure  when  given  in  mod- 
erate doses.  "The  drift  of  the  present  evidence,"  says  Wood, 
"is  to  show  that  the  small  dose  of  cocaine  moderately  stim- 
ulates the  heart,  and  that  the  large,  toxic  dose  finally  depresses 
it." 

Copper  is  another  agent  the  clinical  phenomena  of  which 
recall  those  of  cholera:  toxic  doses  paralyze  the  heart  in  lower 
animals.  Digitalis,  in  batrachians,  raises  blood-pressure  and 
depresses  it  in  the  last  stage.    "In  most  of  the  experiments  of 


»«  Alexander  "Lewin:    Archlv  for  eip.  Path.,  etc..  1890. 
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J.  P.  Arnold  and  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  upon  dogs,"  writes  Wood, 
"the  change  from  a  slow  to  a  rapid  pulse  has  been  abrupt  and 
usually  accompanied  by  an  enormous  rise  of  the  already  ele- 
vated blood-pressure.  At  the  end,  the  fall  of  pressure  is  very 
sudden  and  rapid,  so  that  it  has  immediately  preceded  death." 
.  .  .  "It  seems  to  be  clearly  established  that  in  poisoning 
of  the  mammal  by  digitalis  the  heart  is  arrested,  not  in  Bys- 
but  in  diastole."  It  also  seems  "very  certain  that  the 
proposition  framed  for  the  lower  mammals  applies  also  to 
man." 

Ether  is  referred  to  in  the  following  terms:  "Our  present 
evidences  show  that  there  is,  during  ether  antesthesia,  a  rise 
of  pressure,  which  is,  at  least  in  part,  the  result  of  cardiac 
action.  .  .  .  This  rise  is  followed  by  a  fall."  .  .  .  Hy- 
drocyanic acid  is  probably  the  most  violent  suprarenal  paral- 
yzant; it  was  found  by  Preyer,  Lecorche,  and  Meuriot  to  pro- 
duce, in  sufficient  amount  and  concentration,  instantaneous 
diastolic  arrest.  In  large,  though  not  enormous,  doses  Preyer 
and  Laschkewitsch  noted  that  "it  first  produced  a  Budden  pro- 
longed arrest  of  the  heart,  followed  by  an  augmentation  in 
the  rapidity  of  the  cardiac  action,  and  after  this  a  diminution 
of  the  rate:  to  the  normal  number  in  cases  of  recovery,  to 
cardiac  standstill  in  cases  of  death."  Small,  non-toxic  doses 
simply  slow  the  heart's  action. 

Mercury,  in  the  form  of  corrosive  sublimate,  bIbo  gives  rise 
to  choleraic  symptoms  in  toxic  doses.  "In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  hours,"  says  Wood,  "very  rarely  in  less  than  an  hour, 
collapse  occurs,  with  small,  frequent,  irregular  pulse."  Opium 
is  referred  to  as  follows:  "In  man  the  circulatory  phenomena 
are  a  slight  primary  evanescent  acceleration  of  the  pulse-rate 
(Nothnagel108),  succeeded  by  the  characteristic  slowing  and 
increased  fullness  and  force  of  the  pulse,  which  is  followed  by 
a  return  to  the  normal  pulse  or  a  great  increase  of  the  rapidity 
and  loss  of  strength  during  the  third  stage."  Experimentally 
it  was  found  to  cause  arrest  of  the  heart  in  diastole.  Oxalic- 
acid  poisoning  is  also  attended  by  a  small,  irregular  pulse. 
Phosphorus,  in  the  very  acute  cases  of  poisoning,  may  be  at- 
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tended  with  pronounced  cardiac  waaknesa,  even  in  the  primary 
stage.  "The  patient.'*  says  Wood,  "may  suddenly  succumb  to 
collapse  and  cardiac  paralysis."  Physostignia,  injected  in  poi- 
sonous doses  into  the  jugular  vein,  causes  death  from  syncope 
or  from  simultaneous  "failure  of  the  cardiac  and  respiratory 
functions,  and  the  heart  is  arrested  in  diastole.  When  smaller 
ure  exhibited]  there  is  slowing  of  the  heart's  action." 
Santooin  in  toxic  doses  Muses  slowing  of  the  pulse  in  dogs,  and 
ra|iiil  or  slow,  feehle  pulse  in  children.  Silver  Balis  when  in- 
jected into  the  veins  were  found  by  Charcot  and  Ball,  Babuteau 
and  Mourier  to  cause  instantaneous  death,  which  is  ascribed 
by  these  investigators  to  "a  direct  paralyzing  influence  of  tin- 
drug  upon  the  muscle  of  the  heart/'  Strychnine  is  stated  by 
Wood  to  produce  in  full  dose  "a  rise  of  the  arterial  pr« 
which  is  enormously  increased  during  the  convulsion,  after 
which  there  is  a  very  pronounced  fall  in  the  arterial  pressure/* 
Tobacco,  or  rather  its  alkaloid,  nicotine,  is  n  to  AS  hav- 

ing "a  very  distinct  influence"  upon  the  circulation,  "produc- 
ing, first,  rise,  and  afterward  fall,  of  pressure."'     Veratrine 
in  small  doses,  causes  Flowing  and  weakening  of  the  poise,  sad 

sic  dose  has  produced  collapse,  with  rapid,  thready,  and 
irregular  pulse.  The  toxic  effects  of  zinc  are  similar  to  those 
of  copper  referred  to  above. 

This  long  list  of  toxics  can  be  said  fully  to  indicate,  first, 
that  all  poisons  primarily  induce  a  more  nr  less  marked  period 
of  overactivity:  i.e.,  increased  vascular  pressure  and  cardiac 
energy,  and  second,  that  the  adrenals,  in  keeping  with  all 
organs  are  subjected  to  variations  of  their  intrinsic  Idood-supply, 
some  agents  producing  this  effect  by  exciting  or  depressing  their 
cuter;  others  by  causing  cither  inhibitory  JBchsania  or  hypcr- 
tpmia  of  their  cellular  elements.  Inasmuch  as  their  secretion 
itself  is  known  to  influence  greatly  the  blood-pressure  and  the 
heart-muscle,  it  is  self-evident  that  fluctuations  of  adrenal  :u- 
tivity,  such  as  those  brought  on  by  poisons,  must  be  a  factor 
in  the  production  of  what  variations  of  pressure  toxa 
provoke. 

TrwprrirlKrc. — A  marked  reduction  in  the  temperature. 
we  have  Been,  is  a  prominent  symptom  of  advanced  supra- 
renal   insufficiency.      The    symptomatology    of    all    forms    of 
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poisoning  also  includes  this  phenomenon.  As  to  venoms, 
Phisalix"18  refers  to  hypothermia  as  the  mo-1  marked  charac- 
teristic of  viper  intoxication.  He  found  it  to  occur  rapidly 
and  to  an  intense  degree,  reaching  in  guinea-pigs  as  low  Bfi 
KB"  C,  though  death  usually  occurred  at  32°  C.  He  also 
observed  that  hypothermia  prevailed  after  injections  of  ich- 
thyotoxin,  or  eel-venom,  while  Bottard107  noted  it  in  guinea- 
after  injections  of  sea-dragon  venom,  llutinel  also  ob- 
served it  in  a  case  of  cobra-bite,  the  temperature  of  the  patient, 
a  man,  reaching  down  to  31.2°  C. 

Arotanilid  exemplifies  the  personal  view  that  antipyretics 
do   not    really   lower  hyperthermia,   but  in    reality    shift    il    to 

r  organs.     Wood  refers  to  the  experiments  of  Hare,  sub- 
-« .|ii i-ntly  confirmed  by  Evans,  in  which  a  distinct  fall  of  tem- 

ure  was  observed  to  have  followed  the  use  of  acetanilid  in 

normal  animals  allowed  to  run  free.     In  a  criticism  of  these 

ations  he  writes:    "In  examining  the  records  of  the  calo- 

rimctric  experiments  made  by  Hare  and  Eranfi  on  the  norma] 

:il,  we  find  that  not  only  did  the  rectal  tern />, nitirn-  not  \<il' 
under  the  influence  of  antifebrin,  but  in  nearly  every  Instance 
there  was  a  distinct  rise,  amounting  in  some  cases  tn  over  a 
degree.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  experiments  cannot 
be  used  to  explain  how  antifebrin  reduces  temperature  win m  il 
does  cause  a  fall."  In  truth,  they  can  be  used  Tor  this  purpose, 
but  only  with  dilation  of  the  large  vascular  trunks  of  the  abde- 
and  secondary  ischemia  of  the  peripheral  capillaries  as 

m  of  the  process,  The  internal  congestion  caused  the  rise 
of  temperature  observed  by  Wood ;  the  peripheral  depletion 
caused  the  lowered  temperature  observed  by  Hare  and  Evans. 
And  so  it  appears  to  be  with  all  drugs  we  term  "antipyn '.& 
whose  main  effecti  aiv  exercised  by  withdrawing  blood  from  the 
surface — abutting  it  off  through  the  intermediation  of  a  mech- 

deacribed  in  the  second  volume — and  causing  it  to 
innlate  in  the  abdominal  vascular  trunks.    This  accounts  also 
for  the  fact  that  coal-tar  products  are  analgesics,  since  isahsmus 
entails  loss  of  sensibility. 

The  temperature  in  severe  aconite  poisoning  is  stated  to 

»"•  Phl«Ml1k:     ArcM»#i  ie  Physiology.  18V4. 
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undergo  "a  very  pronounced  fall,"  thougli  at  the  very  start  it 
may  rise  slightly  :  an  effort  of  the  adrenals  to  abnormal  activity 
before  insufficiency  prevails.  Alcohol,  a  cardiac  stimulant,  was 
found  by  Ruge109  to  lower  the  temperature  3°  C.  when  given 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  animals  to  produce  nar  bile  a 

lethal  dose  reduced  it  5°  C.  The  flushed  face  of  the  drunkard 
betokens  cutaneous  hyperariiia  with  contraction  <>f  the  a 
inal  vascular  trunks  and  congested  capillaries,  while  the  pallor 
of  the  advanced  stage  typifies  the  contrary  condition.  Anti- 
mony is  also  stated  to  perceptibly  reduce  animal  heat.  Wood 
refers  tr>  the  observation  of  Aekermann,  who  observed  a  fall 
of  6.6°  C.  in  rabbits  that  lived  five  hour.-.  In  fact,  the  term 
"cardiac  depressant"  means,  in  some  instances,  an  adrenal  de- 
pressant. Insuiliviently  supplied  with  rta  norma]  tone-giving 
element,  the  suprarenal  secretion,  the  heart  is  arrested  in  dial 
Antipvrin  likewise  givea  rise  to  a  fall  of  bodily  temperature, 
but  we  have  here  a  set  of  symptoms  which  emphasize  the  pres- 
ence of  further  advanced  suprarenal  insufficiency:  an  eruption 
followed  by  a  brown  pigmentation.  Bulla,  which  recall  those 
previously  referred  to  as  observed  in  children  whose  adrenals 
were  found  hawiorrhngic  post-mortem,  also  follow  the  use  of 
this  drug  in  some  cases. 

Arsenic  poisoning  has  already  boon  referred  to  as  simulat- 
ing cholera,  for  which,  according  to  Wood,  it  has  not  only  been 
mistaken  "during  life,  lmt  also  on  the  post-mortem  table." 
It  is  the  intense  suprarenal  insufficiency,  similar  in  de 
brought  on  by  arsenic  as  well  as  by  the  cholera  toxin,  that 
givea  rise  to  the  phenomena  witnessed,  among  which  i- 
coldnesB."  Bellndonnn,  with  its  alkaloid  atropine,  affords  a 
good  example  of  the  antagonistic  effects  that  'always  prevail. 
Stimulated  to  great  activity  by  this  drug,  the  central  vascular 
trunks  are  contracted  and  the  surface  capillaries  engorged  at 
first.  But,  while  a  marked  increase  may  ho  earned  by  largo 
doses,  as  is  well  known,  poisonous  doses  will  bring  it  down 
below  normal.  In  animals  this  reduction  has  reached  5.1° 
C.  The  bromides  in  toxic  doses,  to  use  Wood's  word?,  "lower 
very  decidedly  the  temperature."  Wr  hare  typified  in  the  affects 
of  these  agents  continued  insufficiency  of  the  adrenals,  just 

•-Ruse:    VlrchoWi  Archlv,  ills,  KG. 
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sufficient  to  keep  up  moderate  peripheral  capillary  contraction, 
with  resulting  impaired  nutrition:  the  so-called  "bromism." 
DougalPs  case,10"  in  which  1  '/*  ounces  of  potassium  bromide 
was  taken  in  24  hours,  affords  a  picture  of  total  suprarenal 
iri-iitlieiency,  weak  pulse,  cold  extremities,  temperature  of  96.8° 
F.,  general  cutaneous  amesthesia,  coma,  etc.  Camphor,  classed 
as  an  antispasmodic,  is  referred  to  as  giving  rise  to  "cool, 
pale,  and  livid  skin'"  in  poisonous  doses.  Carbolic  acid,  classed 
as  antipyretic,  was  found  by  Hare11*  to  produce  a  very  dis- 
tinct fall  of  temperature  in  rabbits.  Chloral,  a  somnifacient,  is 
referred  in  by  Wood  as  follows:  "A  most  remarkable  action 
of  chloral  is  upon  the  temperature."  In  this  particular  all 
obaerfSn  agree  with  Richardson,  of  London,  who  has  seen  the 
■  re  fall  G°  F.  in  a  rabbit  which  recovered.  Hauimer- 
sten  ol  i  fall  of  t\"  C.  (Wood)  in  an  hour  in  animals  wetl 

u  rapped  up  and  laid  in  a  warm  place. 

Chloroform  clearly  exemplifies  general  vasoconstriction 
followed  by  adrenal  insufficiency.  The  central  trunks,  at  first 
contracted,  produce  engorgement  of  the  peripheral  capillaries, 
causing  facial  congestion  and  suffusion,  accompanied  In  (-ru- 
bral excitement.  When  the  dangerous  stage  comes  on,  the 
contrary  occurs:  dilation  of  the  central  trunks  depletes  the 
peripheral  capillaries.    The  hcart-niusele,  more  or  less  rapidly 

ved  of  the  suprarenal  secretion,  gradually  or  suddenly 
fails,  according  to  the  quantity  of  secret  ion  furnished  its  walls. 
These  phenomena  coincide  with  the  temperature  changes. 
iin"1  "found  that  the  temperature  rises  during  the  first 
stage  (1.1°  to  0.9°  C),  falls  slightly  during  the  second  or  re- 
mains above  normal,  and  falls  decidedly  during  the  tliii 
Cocaine,  a  "drlfrifariuit."  is  stated  to  cause  a  "rise  of  rectal 

eratore  in  cocaine  poisoning,  which  sometimes  amounts  to 

as  much  as  8°  F."     ...     "It  is  certainly  not  due  to  con- 

-  nl-i.-i'.s,"  gajfl  Wood,  aU  it  usually  occurs  before  the  motor 

■.■•'."     Copper  sulphate  was  found  by  Falck11'  to  cause 

great  depression  of  temperature.    Digitalis  also  lowers  the  tem- 


•*•  Dougall:     Glasgow  Medical  Journal.  Feb.  1893. 
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perature  Beveral  degrees  in  healthy  men  ami  animals,  thie 
hypothermia  being  precede"  1   bj    B   temporary  riBe. 

Ether  was  i'miiiil  hy  Angelesco113  to  lower  the  temperature 
to  a  greater  extent  than  chloroform.  Sudden  collapse  would 
thus  appear  to  be  but  a  manifestation  of  tlie  supra  renal  insuf- 
ficiency started  by  the  anaesthetic  when  the  recuperative  powers 
of  the  organs  are  impaired  Hydrocyanic  acid  acta  with  such 
promptness  that  the  distinction  between  hypothermia  and  the 
increasing  coldness  of  the  extremities  preeeding  death  cannot 
be  eUfferentiated.  Mercury  was  found  by  Kuperwaseer*"  to 
lover  Hi"  temperature  •.'"  <'..  in  some  instances,  when  admin- 
istered in  injudicious  doses.  Opium  and  its  alkaloids  are  re- 
ferred to  as  caoaing  the  skin  to  become  cold  and  moist  when 
given  in  toxic  doses.  Oxalic  acid  in  poisonous  dOBBB  also  gives 
rise  to  livid  surface  and  cold  skin.  Phosphorus  is  often  at- 
tended, when  ingested  in  to.vic  doses,  with  what  \Y<-> 
"a  remarkable  fall  in  the  temperature,"  the  lowest  point  re- 
corded some  bours  before  death  being  81.2"  C.  (68.2*  F.). 
PhyBOstigma  brought  the  temperature  of  a  strong  man  down 
to  96.6°  F.  Santonin  poisoning  is  also  attended  with 
coldness  of  the  surface.  Silver  salts  have  likewise  been  found 
to  lower  the  temperature  of  animals. 

Strychnine  is  another  agent  which  enables  us  to  verify  the 
correctness  of  the  contention  that  a  low  peripheral  temperature 
BOD  increased  central  temperature,  Wood  refers  to  the 
observations  of  Kionkn,  who  showed  thai  "the  primary  i 
linn  uf  temperature  which  occurs  in  strychnine  poisoning,  both 
in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  is  in  animals  followed  by  ■ 
pronounced  fall,  which  takes  place  even  if  the  convulsions  per^ 
-i-i.'"  and  to  the  affirmations  of  Mosso,11*  that  '"even  in  i 
rized  dogs  a  very  pronounced   rise  of  mini  temperature  may  be 

produced  by  strychnine/'    Very  suggestive  in  this  eonne 

is  the  denial  credited  to  Delezenne,""  "who  state-  that  in 
curarized  animals  the  exhibition  of  strychnine  is  always  fol- 
lowed   by   an    abatement   of  the   central    temperature,   which    is 


>'■  Angclcsro:      La  Srmnlnr   Mfdlcale.    Ore.    14.   1894. 
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often,  hut  not  always,  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface."    This  increase  Delezenne  explains  by  "the 
supposition  that  the  drug  has  the  power  of  dilating  the  periph- 
eral •  It  now  becomes  evident  that  the  only  discrepancy 
'ii    tin.-  observations   .if   Mosso   ami    I  lekwnne   is   that  the 
latter  used  smaller  doses  of  strychnine  then  the  f-  irnit.-r.  thus 
central   contraction   and   peripheral   dilation,  instead 
:nra I   dilation   and   peripheral  contraction.     Tobacco,  vera- 
t ruin,    and    zinc    show    corresponding    effects,    and    close    the 
list  of   agents    whose    temperature    variations    are    considered 
•long   with   other   toxic    effects.     All  present  a    reduction    of 
peripheral  temperature  as  a  sign  of  advanced  poisoning;    none 
simultaneous   central    and   peripheral    hypothermia  j     B6T- 
eral  incidentally  prove  that,  when  peripheral  hypothermia  is 
resent,    there    is    simultaneous    internal    hyperthermia,    thus 
further   sustaining    the    view    that    the   effects    on    temperaluiv 
may,  at  least  ill  part,  be  of  adrenal  origin. 

In  truth,  we  will  see  that  trie  adrenals  play  the  cardinal 
role  in  general  oxygenation,  the  function  which,  of  course,  un- 

-  ;ill  temperature  changes-  That  any  fluctuation  of  activ- 
ity of  these  organs,  whether  due  to  paresis  of  their  center  or  to 
an  excessive  or  deficient  supply  of  blood  must  also  affect  the 
general  temperature,  is  as  self-evident,  therefore,  as  is  the  fad 
that  any  drug  capable  of  producing  these  same  vascular  fluctua- 
tion! in  the  adrenals  must  also,  through  them,  affect  the  tem- 

;  are. 

Cerebral  Activity. — The  reduction  of  cerebral  activity — 
indicated    by    drowsiness,    apathy,    vertigo,    coma,    etc. — seems 

0  he  due  to  deficiency  of  the  oxidizing  substance  the  ad- 
-eo  rot  ion  becomes.     Various  toxics  produce  effects  in  this 

particular,  corresponding  exactly  with  those  that  follow  re- 
moral  of  both  adrenals  or  advanced  Addison's  disease,  after 
e  to  a  period  of  excitement  which  also  reproduces 
that  ceased  by  injections  of  suprarenal  extract.  We  thus  have 
again  exemplified   a  period   of  suprarenal   activity,  followed   by 

1  insufficiency.      Four  drugs   taken    at    random — atropine, 

•!,  opium,  and  oanaabu  Indica — will  serve  to  illustrate 

these  facts. 

In  atropine  poisoning,    the  patient  who,   in  the  primary 
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stage  was  talkative,  perhaps  violent,  and  showed  marked  evi- 
dence of  increased  vascular  pressure,  including  cerebral  hyper- 
emia,— a  pathological  condition  often  observed  at  autop- 
more  or  less  suddenly  lapses  into  n  period  of  quietude  which 
recalls  the  critical  stage  of  many  diseases.  Drowsiness,  con- 
fusion of  thought,  and  coma  then  appear  in  quick  succession. 
That  adrenal  insufficiency  takes  part  in  their  production  i- 
gested  by  the  concomitant  !os9  of  muscular  power  beginning  in 
the  lower  extremities  find  which  may  reach  the  stage  of  paral- 
ysis. Is  this  condition  due  to  cerebral  exsanguination?  Paral- 
ysis of  one  of  the  extremities  of  a  fiog  poisoned  with  atropine 
may  be  interfered  with,  according  to  Wood,  by  tying  the  mem- 
ber. This  demonstrates  that  peripheral  vascular  depletion  un- 
derlies the  production  of  paralysis  as  well  as  the  reduction  of 
cerebral  activity,  Binee  tying  the  frog's  leg  can  have  but  one 
result:  i.e.,  prevent  the  return  to  the  dilated  abdominal  trunks 
of  at  least  a  part  of  the  blood  in  the  limb. 

Acute  alcoholism  probably  typifies  better  than  any  con- 
dition brought  on  by  poisons  the  fall  from  a  primary  intense 
erethism  of  the  cerebral  circulation  to  the  opposite  state 
of  very  marked  ischemia.  The  cheerfulness  and  the  gestures 
of  the  inebriate  often  reach  a  stage  of  inco-ordinato  excitement, 
mental  and  physical.  Epileptic  seizures  are  brought  on  not 
only  in  epileptics,  but  also,  at  times,  in  individuals  thai 
not  subject  to  the  disease.  II  deterioration  of  the  cerebral 
cellular  elements  have  occurred  through  previous  excesses  and 
delirium  tremens  appear,  the  delirium  is  attended  with  terrors 
and  frightful  vision;  if  mania  a  jx/lit  prevail,  the  patient — 
perhaps  gentle  and  kindly  disposed  normally— becomes  furious. 
wild,  shouts  and  strikes,  often  with  homicidal  intent,  him  or 
lier  whom   he  probably  most  cherishes. 

Here,  again,  the  adrenal  secretion  is  the  active  factor. 
But  is  the  action  of  the  secretion  exerted  directly  upon  the 
muscular  tissues  or  upon  the  nervous  structures  themselves, 
including  the  centers?  The  action  of  alcohol  "would  seem  to 
be  due,"  according  to  Wood,  "to  a  direct  action  upon  the 
heart  itself  or  upon  the  walls  of  the  arterioles/*  By  inserting 
"'suprarenal  secretion"  instead  of  the  word  ''alcohol"  the  proc- 
ess becomes  clear,  since  it   is  the  former  which  would  cause 
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contraction  of  the  walls  of  all  muscular  Teasels  and  of  the 
heart-muscle,  followed  by  centrifugal  pressure  in  the  cerehral 
capillaries  almost  to  bursting-point:  the  source  of  the  intense 
hypersemia  found  post-mortem. 

In  mania  a  putu,  in  which  the  most  violent  mania  pre- 
vails, the  pulse  is  strong,  bounding,  and  tumultuous:  an  indi- 
cation of  correspondingly  excessive  suprarenal  activity.  When 
the  critical  stage  is  reached, — the  first  Bign  that  the  organism's 
protective  organs,  the  adrenals,  are  losing  their  hold, — reason, 
will,  and  consciousness  fail,  and  insensibility  soon  follows. 
That  these  organs  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  these 
effects  is  demonstrated  by  the  marked  fall  of  the  blood-pressure, 
and  the  rapid,  thin,  and  compressible  pulse.  The  lower  limbs, 
early  in  this  stage,  have  first  shown  their  inability  to  Bupport 
the  body.  "In  the  majority  of  carefully  examined  cases  the 
lower  limbs  are  affected  before  the  upper"  wrote  Norman  Kerr 
several  years  ago,  though  not  aware  that  in  this  statement  he 
pointed  to  a  primary  sign  of  suprarenal  insufficiency. 

Opium,  we  know,  first  stimulates  mental  activity  and 
procures  sensations  of  well-being.  Simultaneously,  muscular 
activity  is  increased — slightly  in  man,  markedly  in  animals. 
In  the  latter,  particularly,  tremors  and  cramp-like  contractions 
— true  tetany — are  sometimes  witnessed.  The  vascular  press- 
ure is  raised,  the  face  is  congested,  suffused,  and  sometimes 
cyanosed,  the  skin  being  dry  and  warm.  The  heart's  power  is 
increased  and  the  pulBe  is  correspondingly  full  and  strong. 
"No  phenomenon  of  human  poisoning  by  opium  enn  be  at- 
tributed to  its  action  on  nerve- trunks,"  Bays  Wood.11'  The 
effects  must  also,  therefore,  be  exerted  upon  muscular  ele- 
ments alone.  When  the  crisis  is  reached,  drowsiness  lapses 
into  deep  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  is  roused  with  diffi- 
culty. If  he  is  awakened,  weakness  and  general  prostration 
are  more  or  less  noticeable.  The  vascular  pressure  is  lowered; 
pallor  and  cyanosis  attest  to  imperfect  oxidation;  and  respira- 
tion has  become  distant,  feeble,  and  shallow.  The  heart'B 
action  is  depressed  and  weak,  the  temperature  low,  and  the 
skin  cold  and  moist — all  signs  of  suprarenal  failure. 


•"Wood:    hoc-  ««-.  P-  125. 
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Cannabis  Indtea  is  an  interesting  drug  in  this  connection, 
in  that  it  seems  to  stimulate  the  adrenals  just  sufficiently  to 
awaken  purely  psychical  phenomena.  This  does  not  prevent, 
however,  the  most  commonplace  evidences  of  organic  disturb- 
ance. Exhilaration,  revery.  ecstasy,  hilarity,  visions,  exalta- 
tion, etc.,  account  for  the  attraction  possessed  by  some  Hindoos 
For  thrir  haekish.  But  an  overdose  soon  aseerfai  the  ph; 
nature  of  all  these  phenomena.  Tonic  contractions,  local 
spasms,  a  flushed  and  warm  surface,  heightened  reflex  ac 
a  full  and  strong  pulse  appear  here  as  well  as  after  poisonous 
doses  of  other  drugs.  When  the  crisis  occurs,  unconsciousness, 
paresis — beginning  also  in  the  lower  extremities — a  feeble  and 
rapid  pulse,  attest  to  the  effects  of  cannabis  Indica  or  hashish 
apGD  the  adrenals  in  addition  to  its  action  upon  other  struc- 
lui'i s. 

Briefly,  the  toxics  which  affect  cerebral  activity  by  dis- 
turbing vascular  tension,  include  some  that  influence  the  ad- 
renals either  through  their  center  or  by  causing  hyperemia  or 
iseha?inia  «>f  these  organs. 

Polyuria  ami  Anuria. — Anuria  is  commonly  observed  in 
animals  deprived  of  both  capsules.  On  the  other  hand,  injec- 
tions of  suprarenal  extract,  as  shown  by  Swale  Vincent,118 
cause  marked  thirst  and  abundant  micturition.  This  author 
also    observed    that   the    subcutaneous    tissues   simultaneously 

me  distinctly  tpdematous.  The  causes  of  these  manifesta- 
tions seem  clear.  The  reduced  or  arrested  flow  of  urine  re- 
sulti'il,  in  the  dan apsulated  animals,  from  the  immediate  con- 
centration, in  the  visceral  vascular  trunks,  of  blood  drawn  Cram 
i !n  peripheral  capillaries;  the  increased  flow  was  caused  by 
the  intense  increase  of  vascular  pressure,  which  brought  on 
capillary  engorgement,  iff  only  of  the  urinaTy  apparatus,  hut 
also  of  the  skin.  That  inordinate  capillary  pressure  underlie-: 
such  B  process  is  evident,  since  we  not  only  have  the  hamiaturia 
to  sustain  the  assertion,  but  also  the  fact,  noted  by  Swale 
Vincent,  that  the  "subcutaneous  tissues  were  oedematous  and 
blood-stained." 

It  we  now  turn   to  drugs,   im    interesting  point  suggests 


»»Swolo  Vincent:     Journal  of  Physiologic.  Feb.  17,  18*8. 
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itself,  namely:  tliat  the  ilow  of  urine  COTTGBpondfl  with  the 
activity  of  the  adrenals,  owing  probably  to  their  influence  on 
the  blood-pressure;  and,  moreover,  with  the  activity  of  tissue 
metabolism,  a  result  of  the  influence  of  the  adrenals  on  oxida- 
tion. 

Opium,  for  instance,  markedly  inhibits  metabolism ;  din- 
ing the  primary  stage  of  suprarenal  activity  the  quantity  of 
ie  iB  not  only  reduced,  but  complete  cessation  of  1 1 u-  flow 
often  witnessed.  V\'<-  simultaneously  have  diminished  elim- 
ination of  urea  and  other  waste-products.  Copper  is  likewise 
active  in  this  particular:  it  gives  rise  either  to  suppression 
or,  if  the  dose  be  less  active  and  anuria  docs  not  occur,  it  causes 
lurmatiiria,  and  the  tissues,  as  in  Swale  Vincent's  animals,  are 
blood-stained.  Quinine  occasions  similar  phenomena;  IubWA- 
turia  is  brought  on  in  some  cases;  metho?moglobinuria — a 
sign  of  suprarenal  insufficiency,  as  will  be  shown — in  others. 
Judging  by  the  ratio  of  waste-elimination,  however,  urea,  orte 
to  -id.  phosphoric  acid,  etc.,  quinine  must  also  inhibit  tissue- 
mclaliolism,  and  as  the  signs  of  suprarenal  insullinemv  only 
r  after  very  large  doses,  the  anuria  must  be  an  attendant 
symptom  of  suprarenal  activity.  The  anuria  due  I"  irritation 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  effect*  of  iodoform:  a  drug  H 
readily  induces  inflammation  of  the  glomeruli.     Iodine  also 

irritates  the  kidneys  and  causes  nephritis  when  given  in  large 
doses;  but  these  need  not  be  such  as  to  cause  suprarenal  in- 
sufficiency. Anuria,  therefore,  may  appear  along  with  violent 
cerebral  excitement^  a  markedly  increased  vascular  pressure 
and  cardiac  power — all  evident  signs  of  suprarenal  overactivity. 
In  two  of  our  own  cases  iodide  of  potassium  administered  for 
syphilis  gave  rift  to  oedema  of  the  glottis:  a  localized  cedema 
of  vascular  origin.  The  mdema  brought  on  by  arsenic  ia  of  the 
same  kind.  In  large  doses  it  reduces  the  excretion  of  urea,  and 
ses  that  of  phosphoric  acid  and  also — an  important  point 
in  this  connection — that  of  sodium  chloride. 

Alkalinity  of  the  plasma,  due  mainly  to  the  alkaline  phOB- 
phatee  and  carbonates  it  contains,  is  an  all-important  factor  of 
the  blood's  physiological  functions;  and  the  sodium  chloride, 
also  present  serves  not  only  to  facilitate  osmosis,  but  also  tn 
va  the  solubility  of  the  globulins.     While  the  water  and 
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possibly  the  other  constituents  of  the  urine  are  separated  from 
the  blood  by  the  glomerular  epithelial  cells,  and  not  by  filtra- 
tion resulting  from  blood-pressure,  the  fact  remains  Slat,  when 
the  quantity  of  blood  passed  through  the  glomeruli  is  aug- 
mented, the  formation  of  urine  can  be  correspondingly  in- 
creased. The  enhanced  blood-pressure  incident  upon  supra- 
renal overactivity  may,  therefore,  become  directly  responsible 
for  the  diuresis  observed  when  agents  uther  than  these  capable 
of  causing  irritation  of  renal  structures  or  of  inhibiting  the 
metabolic  process  of  their  cellular  elements  are  employed. 

These  facts,  collectively  considered,  account  for  the  pi 
ence  of  many  diuretics  among  alkaline  salts,  but  they  cannot 
be  included  among  the  agents  capable  of  causing  diuresis 
through  suprarenal  overactivity,  because  they  belong  to  a  class 
of  remedies  which  do  not  stimulate  thr  adrenals  brfure  induciwj 
uisnfjirii  lieu  of  tkeu  organs,  and  the  first  signs  of  poisoning, 
therefore,  are  those  atlcmlrd  by  general  depression.  "No  dose 
of  a  potash  ever  calls  forth  symptoms  of  circulatory  stimulation 
from  the  human  body,"  says  Wood,  referring  to  the  diuretic 
salts;  and,  indeed,  if  they  do,  the  signs  are  hardly  perceptible. 
An  overdose  of  the  potassium  nitrate  for  instance,  is  soon  fol- 
I'  ..id  by  a  symptom  complex  including  "collapse,  great  mus- 
cular weakness"  .  .  .  "with  or  without  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs,"  and  "suppression  of  the  urine  in  some  cast 
doubtless  those  in  which  the  dose  was  sufficiently  large.  A 
dangerous  salt  in  this  connection  is  potassium  chlorate,  which 
suddenly  bring?  on  most  violent  symptoms  oi  poisoning:  the 
exact  Byuiplom-oompies    following  removal  of  both  adrenals. 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
diuretics:  i.e.,  those  which,  among  other  effects,  provoke  stim- 
ulation of  the  suprarenal  glands  and  those  that,  act  independ- 
ently of  these  organs — probably,  in  the  case  of  alkaline,  diu- 
retics, through  the  increased  alkalinity  they  bring  about,  and 
liquefaction  of  the  blood-scrum  they  enhance.  That  the  latter 
factor  also  comes  into  play  when  the  adrenals  take  part  in  the 
process  is  probable.  The  supposed  oxidizing  power  of  potas- 
sium salts  is  probably  duo  also,  though  indirectly,  to  the  in- 
creased alkalinity  which  their  introduction  into  the  blood 
causes 
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Among  the  true  alkaline  diuretic?,  the  strontium  salts 
alone  seem  to  cause  preliminary  suprarenal  overactivity.  The 
vegetable  diuretics,  lnu-lm  and  uva  ursi,  undoubtedly  do  60, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  only  with  toxic  doses  of  their 
active  principles — hyd roe hi  none  in  the  case  of  uva  urai,  for 
instance — thai  the  stage  nf  aupr&renal  tnaafficieaicj  can  at  all 
be  reached.  Digitalis  give.-,  r i -< ■  In  very  marked  symptoms  of 
suprarenal  overactivity,  fallowed,  when  g  doeee  afe  ad- 

rtered,  bj  the  typical  signs  of  insufficiency.  Huchsrd 
aptly  aaeribas  Petreeco'a  remarkable  results  in  pneumonia,  in 
this  connection,  to  the  fact  that  the  digitalis-lev. >s  employed 
by  liini  were  rich  in  alkaline  salts.  The  diuretic  effect  and 
the  continued  alkalinity  of  the  plasma  thus  insured  must  cer- 
tainly have  done  much  to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  remarkably 
low  death-rate  reported:  /.'-..  2.06  per  cent,  of  825  cases  treated. 
The  bearing  of  a  reduced  sodium-chloride  ratio  upon  tin.-  pmu- 
of  ili is  disease  is  wall  known. 

Among  general  remedies,  the  coal-tar  proilucts — nnti- 
pyrin,  acetanilid,  sulphonal,  etc. — may  be  classed  with  those 
which  give  rise  to  a  short  stage  of  excitement,  attended  some- 
times, in  the  case  of  acetanilid.  with  copious  urination.     Here, 

.  all  the  signs  observed  after  removal  of  both  adrenals 
CCCST,  and  who  i  is  absent  mcthaemoglobinuria  or  hsB&iB- 

t.iji.-n'phyriiiiii'in  sometimes  appears.  Yet  the  bladder  must 
always  be  taken  into  account  in  sm-h  conditions.    Wood 

for  example,  that  this  organ  is  completely  paralyzed  in  ad- 
vanced atropine  poisoning.  While  forcible  expulsion  of  urine 
occurs  in  the  primary  staj:e,  the  flow  stcailily  divrcascs  and 
finally  censes.  "It  rises  and  falls  with  the  arterial  pressure," 
observed  Men  riot"":  a  strong  hint  that  the  adrenal  fimctions 
are  more  or  less  involved. 

A  summary  of  nil  these  facts  seems:  to  us  to  indicate: — 

l.  Thai  the  cardinal  symptoms  provoktd  by  poisons,  vrn- 

tocrins,  tic,  Include  phenomena  due  to  hyprr-  or  hypo- 

\y  or  functional  arrest  of  the  adrenals,  especially  fluciua- 

musculor  power,  blood-pressure,  temperature  and  an- 

i  ity, 


"•  Meurlot:    Quoted  by  W«o4,  '<•• 
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2.  That  these  morbid  phenomena  are  •>><•  mainly  to  varia- 
tions in  the  volume  of  hlood  supplied  to  the  adrenals  under  the 
influence  «f  these  toxios  either  through  nsoitaiion  or  depression 
by  the  latter  of  the  vasomotur  center  or  of  the  probUtnotii 
ter  which  governs  the  adrenal  i  actmty. 

The  relations  of  the  adrenals  to  disease  siiul  poisoning  ap- 
pear, tliorefori1.  in  (lie  light  of  this  testimony,  of  considerable 
importance.  They  suggest,  wc  have  .—«-*- 1 1 _  a  relationship  with 
the  pathogenesis  of  fever,  a  commonplace  symptom  which  has 
never  as  yet  been  explained.  Barlow.'-"  for  instance,  writes: 
"Even  if  we  grant  that  fever  is  beneficial,  we  are  completely 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ml.-."  The  adrenals  having 
been  shown  by  various  investigators  to  provoke  destruction  OJ 
poisons  by  the  blood,  and  to  provoke  through  their  secretion,  ■ 

r  temperature  (lupine.  Morel,  and  others),  may  fj) 
minis  not  be  active  factors  fa  the  great,  but  riifl  obscure,  pi 
— obscure  in  so  far  as  (lie  sources  of  its  active  agents  aic  con- 
cerned— of  Immunity  ' 


ClIEMICO-niYSIOLOGICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  ADRENAL 
SECRETION. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts,  certain  drugs,  digitalis, 
for  example,  must  influence  the  heart  through  their  indited 
action  upon  the  adrenals.  But  the  ln-art -muscle  is  not  alone 
stimulated  by  this  drug,  the  entire  muscular  system  responds  to 
its  action  precisely  as  it  does  to  that  of  other  sufficiently  active 
agents.  Muscular  overactivity,  tremors,  increased  response  to 
electrical  stimulation,  and  other  signs  of  erethism  prevail.  The 
vascular  pressure  is  raised  to  such  an  extent  in  the  web  of  frogs 
and  in  the  mesentery  of  rabbits  that  the  lumina  of  the  arterioles 
are  almost  completely  obliterated.     The  heart's  action  is  slowed 

and  the  diastole  prolonged,  and  when    in   the  laboratory  the 

behavior  of  the  ventricles  can  be  watched,  they  actually  be 
white  through  the  intensity  of  their  contraction.     That,  this  is 
attributable    to   the    powerful   contracting   effect    of   suprarenal 
extract  upon  muscular  tissue  and  its  constricting  influence  upon 

vessels    supplied     with     muscular    fibers,    as    demonstrated     bf 


•"  Barlow:     Muuiinl  of  General   Pathol.,  p.   435.  1904. 
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Oliver  and  Schafer,  seems  evident.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
these  effects, — those  for  instance  which  are  so  marked  in  the 
arterioles  of  the  frog's  web, — if  we  remove  blood  from  an  in- 
■nimal'e  peripheral  vessels,  even  the  larger  ones,  or 
blood  from  those  of  any  animal,  or  even  of  a  human  being,  a 
puzzling  fact  asserts  itself,  namely:  this  blood  shows  no  sign 
of  tlio  presence  of  suprarenal  secretion.  How  then  does  il  give 
remote  regions  to  the  phenomena  which  arc  un- 
questionably of  suprarenal  origin? 

From  what  has  already  been  staled  of  the  nervous  relations 
of  the  strut  lures  directly   influenced  by  suprarenal  extract  and 

it-,  effects  upon  isolated  .  the  intervention  nf  the  nerves 

as  a  factor  of  the  process  does  not  even  bear  a  superficial 
analysis.  Another  source  of  inquiry  is  available,  however,  i.e., 
the  possibility'  that  the  sn/irarcmil  senrrtion  iins  undergone  a 
ilimiiral  reaction  in  tin-  blood,  through  which  it  has  conveyed 
to  the  latter  its  physiological  properties,  while  losing  its  own 
identity.  This  question  can  only  be  elucidated  by  inquiring  into 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  suprarenal   active  principle  and  the 

manner  in  which  it.s  biochemical  functions  are  performed. 

One  of  the  first   in\  -  to  clearly  define  the  nature 

of  the  suprarenal  secretion  was  (Inltsobau,121  who  observed, 
in  some  of  his  preparations,  projections  of  Che  medullary  cells 
into  the  lumen  of  the  central  vein;  he  was  also  able  to  obtain, 
by  slight  prossnre  of  the  glands,  blood  whieh  ttontained  proto- 
s.  Manassc1'-"-'  also  found  in  man  masses  of 
medullary  cells  and  even  buds  of  the  substance  of  the  supra- 
capsules  in  the  interior  of  veins,  more  frequently  in  the 
medullary  than  in  the  cortical  substance.    The  same  pcculiari- 

trere   Doted    in   the  horse,  the  ox,   the  pig,  and  the  sheep. 

diary   tabes,  the  central  portion  of  whieh  was  filled  with 

a,  b valine  masses  secreted  by  a  double  row  of  cells  seen 
in  their  interior,  projected  into  the  lumen  of  the  veins,  those 
situated  at  this  point  being  deprived  of  their  endothelial  cov- 
eting. The  broim,  hyaline  masses  were  thus  secreted  by  the 
adrenals  and  carried  into  the  circulatory  stream.    A.  G.  Auld1" 


111  GolUcbnu:    Arcblv  fllr  Anatomie  und  Phyalolonlo.  ISO. 

,—  Manasee:    Rcvuc  dea  Sciences  Med.  en  France  rt  n  l'etrangcr,  July  IB.  1894. 

'■A.  G.  Auld:     BrillBh  Medical  Journal.  Oct.  A.  ISM. 
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characterized  Una  secretion  as  "colloid."  Biedlm  smhsorpipntly 
found  these  masses  to  consist  of  clear,  yellow,  bright  granules, 
resembling  blood-plaques  or  fragments  of  red  blood-cells, 
though  the  ratio  of  white  and  red  corpuscles  in  the  vessels  wa? 
normal. 

Tin'  earliest  chemical  invest igat ions  in  tibia  connection 
were  probably  those  at  VnlpinE,**1  of  Paris,  who  found  that 
the  juice  expressed  from  the  suprarenal  glands  of  various  ani- 
mals contained  a  powerful  reducing  substance  which  gave 
color-reactions  obtainable  with  no  other  tissue  of  the  organism, 
wiiii    ferric   chloride,    Qua   suprarenal    juice   gave  an 

emerald-green  color,  and  with  iodine  solutions,  a  rose-carmine 
tint.  Attempts  to  isolate  tin-  chroinogenie  substances  were 
made  by  BOTCta]  investigators,  including  Yirchow,  Arnold,  and 
Holm,  but  without  success.  KruJcenberg18"  many  years  later 
concluded  that  tin-  suprarenal  chromogen  was  a  non-volatile, 
nitrogenous,  and  ferruginous  organic  acid,  the  green  color- 
girisg  substance  being  "'more  likely  pyr.>cnlechin  accompany- 
ing the  elironiugen."  An  alcoholic  extract  prepared  by  I'.run- 
ner'"  gave  nearly  all  the  pyrocatechin  reactions,  while  the 
addition  of  an  alkali  caused  it  to  assume  a  brown  color.  Muhl- 
mannia*  ascribed  the  blood-pressure-raising  power  to  a  pyro- 
catechin derivative  taken  up  with  ether  from  I h»-  residue  of 
fresh  adrenals  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  which 
became  brown  as  exposure  bo  light  or  contact  with  alkaline 
solutions.  The  principal  substance  entering  into  its.  formation, 
mainly  derived  from  vegetable  foodstuffs,  were,  he  thought, 
present  in  the  blood  and  supposedly  built  up  in  the  cortex. 
Recent  investigations,  however,  have  not  sustained  Miihhnann's 
virus.  (iiirber18*  not  only  found  it  impossible  to  establish  the 
relationship  thought  by  Miihlmnnn  to  exist  between  the  at 
principle  and  pyrocatechin,  but  the  latter  substance  did  not, 


'»*  Blcdl:    PflUger's  ArcJilv.  Bd.  Ixvll.  H.  B  and  10,  1847. 

"•Vulplnn:     Coinnttn-Reudui.  vol.  xllll.   pp.  663-665.     Quoted   by  J.   J. 
anil  A.  C.  Crawford.  Joans  Hopkins  Hasp.  Bull..  Julr.  1897. 

'*"  Krukenberg:     Vlrchowa   Arcbiv,    cl.   MZ-B91,   1885.     QuoLed    by   Abol 
Crawford,  hi' 

■"Brunner:    SchivelBcr  WochoiBchrlft  fUr  Pharmacle,  xxi.  121-133, 

"*  MlUilmnnc:     Deutsche  mcd.  Wochenscbrlft,  Juno  25,  1898. 

«»  Gllrbcr:     Sltzungs.  d.  physlk.    mcd.  Oesellscbaft  Wurtburg,   1R97. 
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when  injected,  cause  a  rise  of  blood-pressure.  Abel  and  Craw- 
ford""' noted  that  it  could  not  be  isolated  from  the  active  com- 
pound by  boiling  with  acids:  a  conclusion  further  corroborated 
by  von  Furth.'*1 

Moore1"  studied  the  chemical  reactions  noted  by  Vulpian 
from  another  standpoint.  Having  noticed  that  the  blood- 
pressure-raising  properties  of  a  previously  active  substance  dis- 
appeared after  the  color-reactions  were  destroyed  by  oxidising 
the  Ttduriwi  agtni,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  color-giving 
constituent  of  the  suprarenal  substance  was  the  same  as  the 
blood-pressure-raising  constituent.  The  solubilities  of  both 
were  similar,  while  both,  also,  were  found  only  in  the  medulla 
or  in  the  suprarenal  vein.  Manasse1"  obtained  from  the  supra- 
renal medulla  a  substance  resembling  greatly  in  chemical  prop- 
erties Drechsel's  jecorin,  but  its  reducing  power  was  found  to 
differ  in  several  particulars  from  that  described  by  Vulpian 
und  Nfoore.  Frankel,"*  by  utilizing  the  more  advanced  meth- 
od! of  organic  chemistry,  also  reached  the  conclusion  that  Vul- 
pian's  ehromogen  and  the  blood-pres6ure-raising  constituent 
were  identical,  and  called  it  "sphygmogenin":  a  nitrogenous 
derivative  of  the  orthodioxybenzine  series.  He  succeeded  in 
isolating  the  jecorin-like  body  obtained  by  Manasse  and  Vul- 
pian's  reducing  substance,  and  attributed  to  the  latter  the 
blood-pressure-raising  attributes. 

A  closer  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  was  then  un- 
dertaken by  J.  J,  Abel  and  A.  C.  Crawford,18"  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  who  recalled  that  all  previous  work  had 
brought  forth  conclusions  based  on  reactions  made  with  aqueous, 
alcoholic,  or  acetonic  extracts  only,  and  that  so  far  no  definite 
chemical  compound  had  been  isolated.  They  found,  by  isolat- 
ing the  blood-pressure-raising  constituent,  Vulpian's  ehromo- 
gen, in  the  form  of  a  benzoatc,  and,  decomposing  it,  that  the 
active  principle  was  a  substance  which  could,  in  all  probability, 
be  classed  with  the  pyridine  bases  or  alkaloids,  or  the  pyrrol 

■*  Abel  md  Crawford:    Johns  Hopkins  Ho«p.  Bull.,  July,  1897 

»'  lloppc-Seyler:    ZelUcbrltt  Mr  Physiol.  Cbemle.  vol.  iiIt. 

>■*  Moore:    Journal  oC  Physiology.  toI.  rvlll,  p.  230. 

"Uiduk;    ZelUscnrlfl  fur  Physiol.  Cbemle,  vol.  ix,  p.  «8.  1895. 

Trtokel:    Wlem-r  med,  BUtter,  Nob.  H.  IS,  and  16,  189S. 

■J.  J.  Abel  and  A.  C.  Crawford:    John*  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  July,  1397. 
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compounds.  In  a  subsequent  paper  Abel'*'  announced  that  he 
had  isolated  the  active  principle  of  the  suprarenal  capsule  in 
the  form  of  a  light-gray  or  brownish  powder  whose  percentage 
composition  could  be  expressed  by  the  formula  C,,HjeN04. 
This  approaches  in  elementary  composition  several  alkaloids, 
namely:  pseudomo'phine,  represented  by  ClTH,,NOt;  cocaine, 
the  formula  of  which  is  C,,I1.,,\'0(;  virile  sanguinnrine,  whose 
power  to  raise  blood-presxuru  is  noteworthy,  is  represented  by 
CjjTIjaNO,.  Again,  in  the  course  of  previous  work,  Abel  and 
Crawford  had  noticed  that  suprarenal  extinct,  entirely  free 
of  proteids  and  physiologically  active,  gave  a  pyrrol  reaction 
on  dry  distillation,  as  evidenced  by  the  odor  and  various  tests. 
Alkaloids — morphine,  for  instance — also  give  pyrrol  on  dry 
distillation;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  pyrrol  compounds,  to 
which  Abel's  active  principle — called  by  him  "epinephrin" — 
belongs,  are  known  to  possess  marked  blood-pressure-raising 
properties.  While  the  free  base  prepared  at  high  pressure,  or 
its  salts,  is  not  active  in  this  particular,  the  free  base  prepared 
at  low  pressure  is  very  active,  and,  of  its  salts, — the  benzoate, 
picrnte,  hydrochlorate,  hydrobromate,  and  sulphate, — the  latter 
is  most  particularly  so.  Its  identity  is  also  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that,  as  is  the  case  with  suprarenal  extract,  its  effects 
are  ephemeral;  small  doses  intravenously  injected  at  first  ex- 
cite, then  centrally  depress,  respiration,  heart-failure  following 
the  use  of  large  doses.  Again,  its  kinship  to  chromogens  be- 
comes apparent  through  the  fact  that  uroerythrin,  the  normal 
pigment  principle  of  the  urine,  exhibits  properties  very  similar 
to  epiiieplirin.  Finally,  active  suprarenal  extractives  are  known 
to  be  very  prone  to  become  oridizerf;  this  tendency  is  so  marked 
in  the  case  of  epinephrin  that  it  is  a  source  of  great  incon- 
venience. Von  Fiirth,  of  Strassburg,*"  has  also  produced  an 
active  principle  which  he  has  termed  "suprarenin,"  but  this 
product  does  not  seem  to  show  properties  superior  to  those  of 
epinephrin.  J.  Tokaniine1"  haa  more  recently  contributed  a 
preparation  which  he  has  named  "adrenalin,"  the  physiological 
activity  of  which  is  said  to  be  remarkably  powerful,  a  fraction 

"•  Abel:    Johns  Hopkins  Hosp,  Bull.,  Sept.-Oet.,  1858. 

**<  Von  Fllrth:    Journal  filr  prnkt.  Chemle,  Dd.  ralx,  S.  105. 

«■  J.  Takamluc:    Tuempeultc  Gasetts,  April  16,  1»01. 
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of  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  1  to  10,000  being  sufficient  to  blanch 
the  conjunctiva.  It  was  found  to  be  equally  active  as  a  blood- 
pressure-raising  substance,  l/I0OOO0  gramme  intravenously  in- 
jected into  an  adult  man  being  sufficient  to  produce  a  distinct 
effect. 

A  striking  feature  that  a  review  of  the  biochemical  work 

ie  in  Bug  direction  discloses,  is  the  property  just  referred  to 
iown  by  the  various  preparations  of  suprarenal  gland  nnd  its 
extractives  to  become  oxidized.  Abel  has  found  this  feature  BQ 
marked,  for  example,  that  it  caused  him,  as  we  have  seen,  consid- 
erable inconvenience.  Tnkanrino  states  that  the  colorless,  aque- 
ous solution  of  adrenalin  is  easily  oxidized  by  contact  with 
the  air,  its  color  changing  from  pink  to  red  and  I'ventually  to 
brown.  C'ybulski  also  observed  that  the  addition  of  weak  doses 
of  permanganate  of  potassium  destroyed  (he  activity  of  the 
suprarenal  extra.!,  and  held  that  the  office  of  the  active  prin- 
ciple was  to  sustain  the  activity  of  the  vasomotor  and  respira- 
tory centers,  the  vagi  and  accelerator  nerves,  and  probably  also 
the  center  which  maintains  the  muscular  tonus.  lie  also 
thought  that  oxidation  might  account  for  the  temporary  effects 
I  suprarenal  extract  produced.  His  views  were 
shown  to  be  erroneous  by  Oliver  and  Bch&fet,  however,  and 
indirectly  by  ottei  physiologists.  Yet,  while  Cybulski's  hypoth- 
esis is  untenable,  the  remarkable  affinity  for  DXJgeQ  BboWD  by 
suprarenal  extractives  remains  and  affords  a  Bolid  chemical 
oundation  upon  which  our   inquiry  can   lie  based. 

By  what  process  could  this  property  to  become  oxidized 
ble  adrenal  extractives  to  induce  the  contraction  of  muscular 

nes  which  underlies   blood-pressure-raising  power?     Besides 
■UVB-rAising    power,   these   extractives    ah  -    a 

property  which  may  elucidate  some  phases  of  the  problem  he- 
fore  us.  namely  I  the  fact  that  injections  of  suprarenal  extract 
I'ounteraet,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  morbid  phenomena  wit- 
nessed after  removal  of  both  adrenals.  This,  in  a  measure, 
refers  us  to  the  liver,  and  it  may  prove  profitable  to  lirsl  -indy 
tin-  relations  of  tins  organ  with  the  toxic  phenomena  which 
removal  of  both  adrenals  awakens.  Especially  is  this  probable 
rfttCe  Wfl  have  control  evidence  in  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  investigators  have  observed  that  the  toxic  symptoms  thus 
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caused  could  be  counteracted  by  injections  of  suprarenal  secre- 
tion. Thus,  Abelous  and  Langlois18'  found  that  the  fatal 
effects  of  removal  of  both  organs  in  frogs  could  be  delayed  by 
the  insertion  of  small  pieces  of  the  removed  gland  into  the 
dorsal  lymph-sac,  and  also  by  injections  of  suprarenal  extract. 
Cybulski14*  also  noted  that  intravenous  injections  of  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  a  10-per-cent.  solution  of  suprarenal  extract 
caused  all  the  toxic  phenomena  to  disappear  after  the  extirpa- 
tion of  both  adrenals,  the  effect  tasting  from  a  few  minutes  to 
one-half  hour.  In  normal  animals  the  estrac!  merely  increased 
pressure,  lowered  the  pulse-rate,  and  accelerated  respiration. 

The  oxygen-ratio  of  hepatic  tissue  first  claims  our  atten- 
tion, Bince  it  is  possible  that  the  suprarenal  secretion  might 
lose  its  identity  as  such  by  yielding  to  the  liver  some  of  its 
own  molecular  constituents:  i.e.,  constituents  endowed  with 
less  affinity  for  the  remaining  suprarenal  components  than  for 
structures  containing,  as  doea  the  liver,  &  high  ratio  of  fixed 
oxygen.  The  labors  of  Schmiedeberg,  Jnquet,  and  Salkowski1*1 
may  advantageously  be  used  to  ascertain  this  point. 

Schmiedeberg,  to  study  the  oxidation  of  living  tissues, 
used  benzilic  alcohol  and  salicylic  aldehyde,  because  these  sub- 
stances do  not  burn  in  air,  while  they  are  easily  consumed  in 
the  organism.  Their  oxidation  products  could  only,  therefore, 
originate  in  the  latter.  Jaquet142  also  demonstrated  the  cor- 
rectness of  Schmiedeherg's  observation  that  the  blood  alone 
caused  but  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  benzilic  alcohol  to 
become  oxidized  into  benzoic  acid,  while  salicylic  aldehyde 
was  in  no  way  influenced.  His  researches  further  confirmed 
Schmiedeherg's  discovery  that,  when  these  agents  were  simply 
dissolved  in  the  blood,  they  were  easily  oxidized  into  benxoic 
acid  by  living  tissues.  The  blood,  as  a  whole,  seemed  to  retard 
oxidation,  since  the  process  occurred  with  greater  rapidity 
wlu.ii    hi.  ■    alon — i.e.,  serum  devoid  of  all  its  cor- 

puscular elements — was  used  as  a  solvent.  Not  only  was  lung- 
tissue,  for  instance,  found  to  act  perfectly  as  an  oxidizant,  but 


'*•  Ab«<]oui  »nd  L*nglol«:    Archives  de  Phralolojlp,  vol.  xlll,  p,  257,  lSSX, 
"•CybuUki:      Gnceta   Lelcrslin.  Mirch  S3.  1895. 

141  Sohtnledebefs.    Je«Jtlet,   tod   Salkowekl:     Archive*   Qeaeralaa  dm   U«dectn«, 
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frozen  lung-tissue,  as  hard  as  wood,  as  well.  Horse-lungs  and 
kidneys  kept  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days  in  alcohol  at  sev- 
enty-five degrees,  even  after  having  become  sodden  with  physio- 
logical saline  solution,  etc.,  were  found  fully  active.  Abelous 
and  BiarneV"  successfully  used  blood  alone  as  an  oxidizant, 
but  only  when  a  continuous  current  of  air  traversed  the  blood 
treated  with  salicylic  aldehyde.  Schafcr  and  subsequently  Auld 
also  observed  that  the  activity  of  suprarenal  extract  was  not 
in  the  least  impaired  when  blood  and  the  extract  were  mixed 
in  vitro  even  when  allowed  to  stand  some  time. 

Salkowski1"  repeated  the  experiments  of  Schmiedeberg 
and  Jaquet,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  differential  oxidizing 
powers  of  various  viscera.  The  following  proportions  of  sali- 
cylic acid  were  obtained  from  salicylic  aldehyde  placed  in 
contact  a  definite  time  with  100  grammes  of  the  following 
organic  tissues:  Liver,  138  milligrammes;  spleen,  110  milli- 
grammes; kidneyB,  22  milligrammes;  pancreas,  2.8  milli- 
grammes; and  muscle,  1.4  milligrammes.  This  clearly  demon- 
strates, at  least,  that  the  liver  and  spleen  are  by  far  the  organB 
that  take  up  and  fix  the  greatest  proportion  of  oxygen,  and 
that,  of  all  organs,  the  liver  is  the  most  active  oxidizing  agent. 
Now,  Langlois  found  that  maceration  of  hepatic  tissue  with 
suprarenal  extract  greatly  decreased  the  activity  of  the  latter. 
The  remarkable  affinity  for  oxygen  possessed  by  the  extract 
normally  suggests  that,  like  salicylic  acid,  it  must  have  become 
oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  liver-tissue  and  that  it  is  through 
this  reaction  that  its  activity  became  impaired.  Still,  the  con- 
trary might  be  the  case  and  the  liver  acquire  its  own  oxygen- 
storing  properties  from  the  secretion  of  the  adrenals  and  take 
it  up  from  the  blood  while  the  latter  is  in  transit  through  it. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  also  acquire  the  blood- 
pressure-raising  power  of  the  secretion.  That  such  is  not  the 
case,  however,  is  evident.  Swale  Vincent  could  not  obtain  the 
effects  of  suprarenal  extract  with  either  liver  or  spleen  extracts; 
neither  could  Mankowsky145  from  extracts  of  liver,  pancreas, 
thyroid,  lymphatic  glands,  parotid,  kidney,  spleen,  cerebrum, 


»«•  Abelous  and  Blarn«a:    Archives  de  Pnjslologle,  18J5. 
"*  Salkowski:    Vlrcoow's  AichlT,  Jan.  4.  1*97. 
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heart,  or  even  of  muscle.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  great 
affinity  of  the  suprarenal  extractive  for  oxygen  caused  it,  as 
had  the  salicylic  aldehyde,  to  take  up  and  fix  the  hepatic  oiygen, 
and  the  fact  that  in  doing  so  it  lost  its  activity  appears  to  us  to 
indicate  that  its  physiological  functions  are  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  this  property. 

If  the  affinity  of  the  Biiprarenal  secretion  for  oxygen  is  the 
source  of  its  physiological  activity,  where  would  the  useful 
reaction  occur?  The  first  important  vessel  reached  hy  the  se- 
cretion is  the  inferior  vena  cava.  As  veins  contain  blood  whi  'i 
has  served  its  purpose  in  the  organism,  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
blood  should  be  utilized  otherwise  than  as  a  vehicle.  Again, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava  that  the  secretion 
undergoes  a  reaction  is  obvious;  it  enters  the  blood-stream 
near  the  heart:  i.e.,  where  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  normally 
at  its  lowest  ebb.  That  this  acts  only  as  a  carrier  for  the  secre- 
tion, therefore,  is  evident.  Yet  there  is  a  very  interesting  and 
euggeBtive  feature  connected  with  the  itinerary  of  the  secretion 
and  which  bears  directly  upon  the  question  in  point.  Biedl 
and  Szymonowicz  undoubtedly  found  the  secretion  in  the  ves- 
sels near  the  adrenals,  but  not  in  other  veins  of  the  organism. 
Blood  drawn  from  the  suprarenal  vein  gave  rise,  when  injected 
into  the  blood-stream  of  a  normal  animal,  to  manifestations 
similar  to  those  observed  after  the  injection  of  suprarenal  ex- 
tract, while  injections  of  blood  taken  from  other  veins  wore 
followed  by  negative  results.  The  suggeative  feature  referred 
to  is  that  the  limits  of  the  organs  in  which  the  reaction  must 
occur  become  restricted  to  the  neighborhood,  as  it  were,  of  the 
channels  in  which  the  secretion  first  appears.  What  are  the 
limits  of  this  "neighborhood?" 

The  inferior  vena  cava  supplying  nothing  capable  of  sug- 
gesting a  reaction  in  its  blood,  the  secretion  must  reach  the 
heart,  and,  if  it  does,  its  presence  must  in  some  way  become 
manifest,  since  we  have  seen  how  powerfully  this  organ  re- 
sponds to  the  action  of  suprarenal  extract.  But,  of  coui 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  it  reaches  the  heart  under 
normal  conditions.  Digitalis,  owing  to  its  well-known  action 
upon  the  heart-muscle,  suggests  itself  as  a  ready  means  for 
this  purpose.    Indeed,  its  toxicology  not  only  associates  it  di- 
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rectly  with  suprarenal  functions,  but  it  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  active  suprarenal  stimulants,  judging  from  the  character 
of  the  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Striking,  for  instance, 
the  fnct  that  its  action  is  greatest  on  the  right  aide  of  tho 
heart:  a  fact  emphasized  by  many  authorities,  including  Ringer, 
Francois  Franck,  Hale  White,  Germain  See,  and  Openkowski 
As  this  is  the  side  which  the  suprarenal  secretion  would  first 
.  a  strong  indication  is  afforded  that  the  stimulation  we 
ascribe  to  digitalis  itself  is  really  induced  by  the  secretion  of 
e  adrenals.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  myocardium  can- 
not supply  the  required  oxygen,  since  it  only  stands  1.4  milli- 
grammes as  a  muscular  structure  to  the  liver's  138  in  Salkow- 
ski's  series.  Again,  its  structure  and  physiological  functions  in 
no  way  indicate  a  connection  with  any  chemical  change  in  the 
fluids  that  pass  through  it. 

The  next  organs  are  the  lungs,  the  tissues  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Abelous  and  Biarnes,  occupy  a  third  place  as  oxidiz- 
Cing  agents  in  the  experimental  series:  i.e.,  immediately  after 
the  spleen  and  liver.  Yet,  the  reaction  cannot  occur  in  the 
parenchyma  to  which  these  experiments  refer,  since,  judging 
by  the  effects  of  the  suprarenal  secretion  throughout  the  entire 
body,  the  whole  volume  of  blood  submitted  to  the  respiratory 
process  must  be  utilized.  May  the  suprarenal  secretion  be  a 
physiological  factor  of  the  rtopiraiory  jfuatnu  Inttnhangul 

Among  the  symptoms  observed  after  the  extirpation  of 
both  adrenals  is  dyspnoea.  When  the  physiological  and  patho- 
logical origin  of  this  symptom  is  analyzed  in  the  light  of  the 
views  submitted  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  possibility  that  the 
respiratory  process  may  in  some  way  be  connected  with  the 
suprarenal  glands  imposes  itself.  This  can  be  illustrated  by 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  sudden  awakening  of  suprarenal 
itj  by  one  of  our  best  agents  for  this  purpose,  strychnine. 
"It  produces  in  the  dog,"  says  Wood,  "an  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  respiratory  movements";  his  experiments  have  shown 
that  this  "never  amounted  to  less  than  75  per  cent.,  and  some- 
times rose  to  300  per  cent."  He  refers  to  Kionka's  observation, 
confirmed   by   Obermeier,1"  that   "in    the   rabbit   there  is   a 
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notable  increase  in  the  production  of  carbonic  acid:  i.e.,  of 
oxidation."  Kionka147  is  also  stated  to  have  found  that  "blood 
taken  from  the  strychninized  animal  did  not  absorb  oxygen 
with  the  avidity  of  normal  blood,  although  no  spectroscopic 
changes  could  be  discovered  in  it.  We  are  evidently  in  the 
presence  of  an  inordinate  and  excessive  functional  manifesta- 
tion: i.e.,  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, of  oxidation,  and  of  COa  production.  That  such  is  the 
case  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  this  oxygen-laden  blood  does 
not  absorb  in  vitro  as  much  0  as  would  normal  blood.  It  is 
further  branded  as  a  result  of  excessive  function  by  the  ab- 
sence of  spectroscopic  changes. 

The  corresponding  effect  of  toxic  doses  of  suprarenal  ex- 
tract is  well  Bhown  by  Swale  Vincent,1*8  who  states:  "In  cats, 
by  far  the  most  noticeable  feature  was  an  enormous  rapidity 
of  the  respiratory  movements  in  the  early  stage.  ...  In 
one  frog  the  condition  induced  appeared  to  resemble  that  of 
strychnine  or  veratrine  poisoning.  On  touching  the  animal 
a  short  series  of  spasms  set  in.  But  that  the  effects  were  not 
due  to  the  spinal  cord  was  shown  by  its  destruction,  when  the 
condition  of  the  animal  was  apparently  the  same  as  in  another 
with  cord  intact."  In  rats  he  found  that  doses  of  0.25  to  0.5 
gramme  of  dried  suprarenal  gland  produced  "quick  and  shallow 
respiration."  It  seems  clear  that  tosic  doses  of  suprarenal 
extract  give  rise  to  increased  respiratory  activity,  and  further- 
more that  these  effects  did  not  originate  in  respiratory  centers. 
Neither  can  the  effects  of  strychnine  be  asserted  to  be  of  cen- 
tral origin.  "On  chloralized  dogs  the  respiratory  effects  of  the 
alkaloid  were  even  more  pronounced,"  writes  Wood.  The 
paralyzing  effects  of  chloral  upon  the  medulla  are  well  known. 
All  these  facts,  collectively  considered,  seem  strongly  t 
gest  that  dyepncea  and  other  respiratory  phenomena  are  due  to 
variations,  qualitative  and  quantitative,  of  the  suprarenal  se- 
cretion, and  directly  associated  with  the  functions  of  the  glands 
themselves. 

This  conflicts  with  the  generally-accepted  teachings  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  poisonous  blood  upon  the  respiratory 


>•'  Kionka:    Archives  da  Phnrni.  Inter.,  vol.  Ill,  1898. 
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centers,  and  particularly  with  the  view  that  these  centers  "may 
be  excited  both  by  blood  that  is  rich  in  carbon  dioxide  and  by 
blood  that  is  poor  in  oxygen.*  And  yet  there  piobably  does 
not  exist  in  the  whole  domain  of  physiology  a  question  ad- 
mittedly more  obscure,  and  in  which  ingenious  theories  have 
proven  more  sterile.  A  reduction  of  the  oxygen  in  the  blood 
is  thought  to  impair  central  functions,  although  there  is 
ample  experimental  evidence  to  prove  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  blood  of  an  animal  may  in  great  part  be  removed 
and  replaced  by  saline  solution  and  its  breathing  continue  as 
quietly  and  regularly  as  before  the  procedure.  The  same  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  even  in  frogs  from  which  the  heart 
had  been  removed.  As  elsewhere  in  the  organism,  the  func- 
tions of  the  medullary  centers  occur  in  virtue  of  the  molecular 
changes,  which  must  normally  be  enhanced,  if  at  all,  by  an 
excess  of  oxygen  and  inhibited  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 
How  can,  therefore,  the  latter  give  rise  to  increased  respiratory 
activity? 

That  considerable  uncertainty  prevails  in  this  connection 
is  shown  by  the  following  lines  by  Professor  Foster14":  "A 
lack  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  or  a  nervous  impulse  along  an 
afferent  fiber,  both  affect  the  center  by  modifying  its  metab- 
olism; but  each  probably  affects  it  in  »  different  way.  It  is 
beyond  our  present  knowledge  to  explain  how  either  the  one 
or  the  other  acts.  We  may  imagine  that  a  lack  of  oxygen,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  more  profound  effect  in  modifying  the 
whole  complex  series  of  metabolic  changes,  the  whole  chain  of 
building-up  and  breaking-down  processes,  thus  in  some  way  or 
other  rendering  the  whole  edifice,  bo  to  speak,  more  unstable; 
and  that  an  afferent  augmenting  impulse  (and  possibly  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid)  acts  rather  after  the  fashion  of  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  a  stimulus,  and  fires  off  a  larger 
amount  of  the  already  stored  up  explosive  compounds.  And 
we  may  further  imagine  that  the  special  feature  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  respiratory  center  is  that  the  metabolism  is  so 
arranged  as  to  be  thus,  unlike  that  of  other  living  substances, 
rendered  unstable  and  more  explosive,  not  simply  diminished 
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or  deadened  by  a  lack  of  oxygen.  But  these,  as  yet,  are  matters 
of  speculation." 

The  clinical  evidence  which  could  be  adduced  to  emphasize 
a  relationship  between  the  respiratory  functions  and  the  ad- 
renals is  very  great.  Several  of  the  more  prominent  symptoms 
of  the  algid  stage  of  Asiatic  cholera,  for  instance,  when  con- 
sidered collectively, — cyanosis  of  the  extremities  and  face,  in- 
creased frequency  of  the  respiratory  movements  and  dyspnoea, 
etc.,— point  to  the  lungB  as  the  seat  of  morbid  phenomena. 
Cyanosis  obviously  denotes  insufficient  oxygenation  whatever 
be  its  cause,  while  imperfect  oxygenation  in  turn  implies  an 
increase  of  the  carbonic-acid  ratio.  That  this  gas  accumulates 
in  the  organism  during  cholera  has  been  demonstrated.  The 
connection  is  further  suggested  by  the  symptoms  that  follow 
extirpation  of  suprarenal  glands  in  mammals;  so  closely  do 
they  resemble  those  of  Asiatic  cholera  as  to  suggest  that  we 
have  in  thia  disease  the  characteristic  symptom-complex  of 
arrested  suprarenal  function.  Besides  the  general  manifesta- 
tions, which  will  be  reviewed  later  on,  those  pertaining  to  gen- 
eral vital  processes,  oxygenation,  temperature,  etc.,  are  similar 
in  both  conditions.  Both  show  great  reduction  of  vascular 
pressure,  with  consequent  small  and  rapid  pulse,  while  both 
are  alike  attended  by  "increased  frequency  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  dyspnoea,  and  often  cyanosis  and  subnormal  tem- 
perature" during  what  might  be  termed  the  algid  stage  of  both 
morbid  states,  which  are  also  similar  in  this  particular.  If, 
then,  the  symptoms  referred  to  are  traceable  to  the  lungs  in 
cholera,  we  are  warranted,  we  think,  in  ascribing  those  that 
occur  after  extirpation  of  the  adrenals  also  to  the  lungs.  Espe- 
cially is  this  permissible  since  we  are  led  to  the  lungs  for  a 
reaction  which  the  chemical  properties  of  the  adrenal  secretion 
render  possible,  and  since  they  are  so  anatomically  disposed  aa 
to  make  it  possible  to  distribute  the  charged  blood,  through  the 
agency  of  the  heart,  to  all  the  tissues  of  the  QrganiBra. 

Indeed,  the  more  the  inquiry  progresses  in  this  direction, 
the  more  does  it  become  evident  that  an  important  relation- 
ship exists  between  the  suprarenal  and  the  pulmonary  func- 
tions. A  striking  feature  is  the  apparent  exemption  of  the 
pulmonary  tissues  to  the  effects  of  suprarenal  secretion.    Wal- 
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lace  and  M^k,'80  of  Ann  Arbor,  found  that,  while  suprarenal 
eitract  caused  a  rise  in  the  systemic  blood-pressure  due  to  the 
contraction  of  the  arterioles,  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary 
arteries  was  not  raised,  these  vessels,  in  their  opinion,  not  befog 
si  ted  upon  aa  are  the  others.  Velich,m  on  the  other  hand, 
found,  by  a  series  of  experiments  instituted  to  ascertain  whether 
vasoconstrictor  fibers  exirted  for  the  pulmonary  vessels,  that 
suprarenal  extract  gave  rise  to  but  a  slight  rise  of  pressure: 
a  result  which  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  existence  of  a  spe- 
cial vasoconstrictor  mechanism,  either  central  or  peripheral, 
for  the  pulmonary  circulation,  could  not  be  considered  as  estab- 
lished. Warm  suprarenal  extract,  which,  when  applied  even  to 
the  akin,  causes  pallor,  was  found  by  him  to  exercise  no  such 
effect  upon  the  surface  of  the  lungs.  Briefly,  upon  all  other 
tissues  the  effects  of  suprarenal  extract  are  strongly  marked; 
as  Boon  as  the  pulmonary  structures — where  the  conversion  of 
venoua  blood  into  arterial  blood  occurs — are  reached,  its  powers 
practically  cease. 

True,  the  physiology  of  respiration  as  at  present  interpreted 
in  text-books  and  as  generally  taught  would  not  be  sustained. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all  physiologists  have  finally 
accepted  the  prevailing  doctrine  based  on  the  diffusion  of  gases. 
Indeed,  there  is  considerable  experimental  evidence  based  on 
the  labors  of  Robin,  Bohr,  Miiller,  and  others  to  show  that  it 
is  by  no  means  invulnerable.  "When,"  says  Prof.  Mathias 
Duval,*"  of  Paris,  "an  animal  is  caused  to  breathe  in  the 
Bmallest  possible  space — the  air  imprisoned  in  its  lung  by 
strangling — it  uses  up  all  the  oxygen  of  this  air.  This  is  be- 
cause haemoglobin,  in  virtue  of  its  chemical  affinity,  takes  up 
the  oxygen  as  fast  as  this  gas  is  dissolved  in  the  serum,  so  that 
the  latter,  always  despoiled,  is  never  able  to  satisfy  its  absorp- 
tion coefficient  for  oxygen,  however  low  be  this  coefficient,  and 
however  slight  be  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the  surrounding 
air.  As  to  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  not  produced 
in  bo  simple  a  manner  as  would  a  priori  seem,  by  mere  gafieous 
diffusion  or  by  the  mere  giving  off  of  a  gas  in  solution,  because 
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of  the  scarcity  of  the  gaa  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  In- 
deed, the  air  in  the  pulmonary  vesicles  contains  8  per  cent. 
of  carbonic  acid,  hardly  a  favorable  condition  for  the  escape  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  blood,  especially  since  a  portion  of  this 
gas  is  not  dissolved,  but  combined  with  the  serum  salts.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  pulmonary  tissues  are  the  seat  of 
an  action  having  for  its  object  to  rapidly  dislodge  the  carbonic 
acid.  This  action  is  probably  of  a  chemical  nature.15*  .  .  . 
Whenever  oxygen  is  mixed  with  venous  blood,  even  in  vitro 
during  experiments,  the  carbonic  acid  is  immediately  given  off. 
One  is  led  to  admit,  therefore,  that  the  combination  of  oxygen 
with  the  blood-corpuscles  (oxyhaamoglobulin)  plays  a  role 
analogous  to  that  of  an  acid,  and  involving  the  elimination  of 
carbonic  acid  from  venous  blood."  He  refers  to  Robin  and 
Verdeil's  view  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  a  hypothetic 
"pneumonic  acid"  and  to  the  experiments  of  Gamier,15*  who 
observed  that  ultramarine  blue  sprayed  into  the  lungs  of  living 
guinea-pigs  lost  its  color:  a  phenomenon  which  could  only 
occur  through  the  presence  of  a  Btrong  acid,  neither  taurin 
nor  carbonic  acid  being  capable  of  producing  it.  "Chemical 
analysis  of  the  lung  has  not  disclosed  a  specific  acid,  however." 
.  .  .  "It  is,  perhaps,  wrong/'  adds  Professor  Duval,  "for 
physiologists  to  continue  to  only  see  in  these  phenomena  mere 
results  of  endosmosis  of  liquids  and  of  diffusion  of  gases 
through  an  inert  membrane." 

To  study  this  question  satisfactorily,  however,  and  place 
the  deductions  reached  upon  a  strong  footing,  it  is  necessary 
to  clearly  define  the  relations  between  the  various  bodies  con- 
cerned in  the  process.  All  the  phases  of  the  problem,  physio- 
logical and  pathological,  must  therefore  be  analyzed.  The  fol- 
lowing factB,  however,  seem  to  afford  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
inquiry: — 

J.  The  adrenals  secrete  a  colloid  substance  which  penetrates 
the  lungs  with  the  venous  blood  and  cannot  be  traced  beyond  these 
organs. 

2.  The  secretion  of  the  adrenals  possesses  a  marked  affinity 
for  oxygen. 

>»  The  Italics  are  our  own. 

>*»  Dernier;    Comptet-Rendue  de  rAeademle  dei  Science*.  July  2(,  liSf. 
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THE  PATHOGENESIS  OF  BRONZING  AND  ADDISON'S  DISEASE. 

Boinet1  found  a  large  proportion  of  black  pigment  and 
htemato'idin  crystals  in  the  blood  of  a  decapsulated  rat  which 
had  lived  several  months  after  removal  of  its  capsules.  This 
pigment  proved  on  analysis  to  be  similar  to  that  obtained  from 
the  skin,  mucous  membrane,  and  other  structures  of  two  fatal 
cases  of  Addison's  disease.  The  identical  black  pigment  was 
also  found  by  him  in  more  or  lees  great  quantities  in  75  per 
cent,  of  109  decapsulated  rats.  It  was  distributed  practically 
everywhere,  including  the  lungs.  In  several  of  these  animals 
and  in  a  number  out  of  another  series  of  20  in  which  the  ad- 
renals had  been  experimentally  cauterized  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  silver  nitrate,  ferric  chloride,  or  zinc  chloride,  or  irri- 
tated with  puB  from  inflammatory  or  tuberculous  lesions,  the 
pigment  had  permeated  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  besides 
the  other  structures.  In  3  animals  in  which  the  pigment  in- 
filtration bad  been  abundant,  the  adrenals  had  not  only  been 
removed,  but  excessive  fatigue  had  been  induced  by  rotation 
or  frequently  repeated  electric  shocks.  All  the  rats  from  which 
the  glands  had  been  removed  sooner  or  later  presented  the 
characteristic  signs  that  follow  this  operation.  Some  of  those 
in  which  the  organs  had  been  cauterized  showed  "marked  mus- 
cular paresis  with  tardy  asthenia:  features  that  gave  them  the 
aspect  of  incompletely  curarized  animals  and  which  further 
completed  the  analogy  between  the  pigmentary  infiltration  and 
a  Bort  of  Addison's  disease." 

The  liberation  of  this  pigment  through  removal  of  the 
adrenals  suggests  as  a  working  hypothesis  that  ih»  secretion  of 
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these  organs  serves  to  keep  united  or  hold  together  various  bodies 
entering  into  the  formation  of  hcemoglobin  and  that  it  is  concerned 
with  the  affinity  of  this  compound  for  oxygen. 

In  man  the  blood-pigment  is  more  soluble  than  in  animals, 
and  the  likelihood  of  observing  similar  effects  in  human  blood 
to  those  witnessed  in  that  of  Boinet's  ratB  is  slight.  Cutaneous 
pigmentation  and  the  pigments  observed  will,  therefore,  have 
to  form  the  basis  of  our  inquiry.  The  first  affection  to  present 
itself,  Addison's  disease,  will  serve  a  double  purpose;  it  will 
not  only  enable  us  to  trace  a  closer  connection  between  the 
respiratory  blood-changes  and  Buprarenal  secretion,  but  also 
the  manner  in  which  the  adrenals  exercise  their  prophylactic 
mission  notwithstanding  the  inroads  of  local  organic  disease. 

Bronze  spots  have  been  observed  in  connection  with  a 
variety  of  disorders  in  which  the  adrenals  were  apparently 
normal:  abdominal  growths,  diabetes,  exophthalmic  goiter, 
tuberculosis,  chronic  gastric  and  hepatic  disorders,  hysteria, 
pulmonary  sarcoma,  cholangitis,  etc.  To  conclude,  however, 
as  some  authors  have  done,  that  the  adrenals  are  not  involved 
in  Addison's  disease  or  in  any  other  disorder  is  doubtless  in- 
judicious, since  any  disease  may  directly  or  indirectly  implicate 
the  central  or  extrinsic  nervous  structures  of  the  organs,  in- 
hibit their  nutrition,  disturb  their  metabolism,  and  in  this 
manner  give  rise  to  organic  lesions  only  appreciable  micro- 
scopically. Indeed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  much  of  the  work 
reported  in  this  connection  is  quite  valueless  and,  in  fact,  mis~ 
leading.  Arnaud,  as  already  stated,  found,  in  one  hundred 
adrenals  picked  up  at  random  at  autopsies,  thirty-six  wha-h 
microscopically  showed  more  or  less  marked  lesions.  What  can 
the  statement  that  "the  suprarenal  glands  were  found  normal" 
based  upon  a  macroscopical  inspection  of  the  organs  be  worth 
under  these  circumstances? 

A  single  perfectly  normal  adrenal,  we  have  seen,  can  com- 
pensate for  an  inactive  or  extirpated  mate,  and,  as  no  bronzing 
seems  to  follow  unilateral  adrenalectomy,  we  can  at  least  sur- 
mise that  this  symptom  will  not  appear  unless  the  functions 
of  both  organs  are  simultaneously  compromised.  This  is  sus- 
tained by  the  six  cases  of  adrenal  hemorrhage  out  of  the  eighty 
collected  by  Arnaud,  in  which  true  bronzing  was  present.     A 
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review  of  each  of  these  will  prove  interesting.    In  a  case  cred- 
ited to  Mattei'  the  skin  of  the  face,  neck,  forearms,  and  hands 
was   bronze-like,    while    marked    muscular   debility    was  com- 
plained of.    The  accompanying  broncho-pulmonary  congestion 
■with  emphysema  and  valvular  disorder  did  not  account  for  the 
bronzing.     At  the  autopsy  both  adrenals  were  found  hremor- 
ihagie.      In   Carrington'g*    case    the    bronzing    was  especially 
xnarked  over  the  mammary  glands,  the  peniB,  and  scrotum,  and 
*he  patient  died  of  progressive  asthenia.     Both   lungs  were 
.found  cedematous  and  dark,  and  both  adrenals  diseased  and 
probably  cancerous.    In  Murray's4  case  the  skin  was  described 
ss  brown;    there  was  dyspncea,  cough,  and  asthenia,  but  the 
patient's  illness  only  lasted  four  days.     Both  capsules  were 
luemorrhagic.      Less    clearly    defined    is   a   case    reported   by 
"Northrup,"  in  which  an  "abnormal  color"  was  associated  with 
licmorrhage  into  both  capsules.     In  Leconte's  case  the  dis- 
coloration is  termed  "Bwarthy,"  with   large  sepia-like  spots, 
discovered  after  death.    The  ease  was  one  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis,  but   unusually   cachectic.      No   tubercular   foci   were 
found  in  the  adrenals;    one  of  these  was  atrophied  and  the 
other  was  studded  with  hemorrhagic  puncla  the  size  of  a  millet- 
aeed.     In  Kayner's9  case  a  "marked  olive  hue"  is  referred  to, 
the  patient  suffering  from  bilateral  bronchitis  and  pain  in  the 
lumbar  region.     Death  occurred  suddenly  and  both  adrenals 
were  found  hemorrhagic.    The  interesting  feature  of  these  six 
catea  is  that  they  are  all  associated  with  organic  lesions  of 
both  adrenals,  while  all  cases  (excepting  two  in  which  the  dis- 
ration  is  obviously  ascribable  to  other  disorders)  with  only 
one  organ  diseased  show  no  discoloration.    This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  bilateral  organic  lesions  always  cause  bronzing, 
•much  as  thcro  were  twenty-seven  of  such  cases  in  which  no 
discoloration  appeared,  but  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that,  when 
bronzing  occurs,  both  adrenals  are  diseased  or  functionally  insuffi- 
cient. 


'Mattel:    Lo  Sperlmentale,  p.  386,  Case  111,  1883. 

*  C«rrm*tOB:    Transaction*  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London.  1SSS. 

•Murray:     Transaction*  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,   toI.   3rxl,    p. 

IT* 

-thrup:    Proceeding*  of  the  Nev  York  Pathological  Society,  p.  181.  1888. 
•Rayuer:    Cited  by  Refer  In  {'Experience,  May  10,  18S7. 
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But  why  does  bronzing  not  occur  in  all  cases  of  bilateral 
organic  lesion?  To  study  this  feature  of  the  problem  we  must 
first  eliminate  all  cases  in  which  the  cutaneous  changes  could 
not  have  Lad  time  to  develop.  Burns,  traumatisms  (including 
compression  of  the  funis  or  of  the  body  at  birth ),  asphyxia,  and 
toxic  processes  of  various  kinds  can  suddenly  produce  haemor- 
rhage into  both  organs  simultaneously  and  cause  death  long 
before  any  such  symptom  as  bronzing  can  at  all  be  produced. 
Almost  all  haemorrhages  observed,  in  fact,  appear  to  be  of 
recent  date.  To  ascertain  the  point  in  question  we  must,  there- 
fore, not  only  utilize  cases  in  which  very  clear  post-mortem  data 
are  furnished,  but  also  cases  in  which  both  glands  can  be  shown 
to  have  been  diseased  sufficiently  long  to  have  involved  botb 
the  parenchyma  and  the  cortex  and  to  have  caused  bronzing 
through  complete  structural  disorganization. 

Of  the  eighty  cases  collected  by  Arnaud,  but  two  appear 
in  which  both  suprarenal  capsules  seem  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently diseased  to  lead  us  to  expect  the  appearance  of  bronzing 
if  complete  structural  disorganization  of  these  organs  in  it3 
evolution  can  give  rise  to  this  symptom.  In  Goolden's  case' 
all  the  symptomB  of  Addison's  disease  were  present  except 
bronzing.  The  autopsy  revealed  that  both  organs  were  prac- 
tically destroyed.  Yet  the  left  organ  still  contained  a  small 
quantity  of  medullary  substance,  and  the  acute  symptoms  had 
come  on  suddenly  a  few  montlts  before  with  as  suddenly  devel- 
oped ancemia.  The  second  case  is  one  of  Amaud'a,  in  which 
both  organs  were  transformed  into  large  organized  haema- 
tomata.  The  patient  having  been  brought  into  the  hospital 
in  a  comatose  condition,  his  history  could  not  be  traced;  but 
there  was  no  bronzing.  The  histological  data  of  the  neoplasms 
clearly  indicate  that  they  were  not  of  recent  formation,  while 
no  other  visceral  lesion  could  be  detected.  But  again  do  we 
find  a  small  area  of  normal  parenchyma  in  the  right  capsule. 
Can  we  attribute  the  continuation  of  the  organ's  functions  and 
the  absence  of  bronzing  to  the  presence  in  both  cases  of  these 
remnants  of  suprarenal  medulla?  We  probably  can,  since  the 
work  of  various  investigators — Gourfein  particularly,  as  pre- 


«  Qoolden:   Lancet,  p.  2«5,  »ol.  II.  1JBT. 
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TJously  stated — tends  to  show  that  one-twentieth  of  both  glands 
suffices  for  the  continuation  of  those  functions  for  a  given  time. 

In  the  light  of  all  that  has  been  incorporated  in  this  work 
so  far,  these  cases  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of 
bronzing  which  it  might  be  well  to  outline  before  going  any 
farther.  Collectively  considered,  the  data  alluded  to  suggest 
that  any  ease  of  suprarenal  disease  may  proceed  to  death  without 
reaching  the  stage  of  bronzing,  foT,  in  all  instances  in  which  this 
symptom  occurs,  the  suprarenal  insufficiency,  whether  due  to 
intrinsic  or  extrinsic  disease,  must  have  reached  a  correspond- 
ingly advanced  stage.  Disease  of  any  structure  which  directly 
or  indirectly  nourishes  or  innervates  the  adrenals,  or  any  or- 
ganic lesion  of  the  organs  themselves,  can  thus  inaugurate  a 
condition  that  will  lead  to  their  physiological  insufficiency  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative.  But,  and  this  is  the  important 
feature:  the  integrity  of  the  organs  must  be  greatly  compromised 
before  their  all-important  functions  become  implicated  in  the  *nor- 
bid  process — so  great  is  the  supply  of  cellular  reserve  which 
Nature  has  granted  them,  or  so  small  perhaps,  in  proportion 
to  its  potency,  is  the  amount  of  secretion  required  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  I  he  systemic  functions  which  they  normally  sup- 
ply. It  is  only  when  this  minimum  limit  of  normal  activity  is 
passed  that  the  stage  of  bronzing  begins,  preceded  or  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  earlier  symptoms  of  AddiBon's  disease.  The  latter 
would  thus  represent  but  an  advanced  stage  of  slowly  pro- 
gressive suprarenal  insufficiency  brought  on  by  a  pathogenic 
cause  of  any  kind. 

The  application  of  this  conception  to  the  many  paradoxical 
phases  which  Addison's  disease  presents  in  respect  to  its  main 
symptom,  bronzing,  singularly  clears  the  field,  besides  afford- 
ing a  basis  for  all  the  theories,  based  on  careful  study,  which 
have  been  advanced  so  far  concerning  the  origin  of  this 
symptom. 

If  Lewin's  proportion  of  caseous  glands  in  Addison's  dis- 
ease, 74  per  cent.,  and  Gilman'B,  80  per  cent.,  are  considered 
collectively, — i.e.,  77  per  cent., — we  are  only  obliged  to  account 
for  23  out  of  100  cases  which  do  not  present  tuberculous 
lesions  of  the  adrenals.  For  this  purpose  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal all  the  diseases  to  which  the  nervous,  vascular,  and  lym- 
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phatic  supplies  of  the  organs — including,  of  course,  their 
cerebrospinal  connections  —  are  liable.  The  pericapsular 
nerve-ganglia,  for  example,  which,  according  to  Alezais  and 
Arnaud,*  may  be  diseased  without  implicating  the  nerve9  and 
ganglia  of  the  solar  plexus,  have  been  so  often  found  the  seat 
of  lesions  by  these  clinicians  that,  in  their  opinion,  bronzing 
only  occurs  when  these  structures  are  diseased.  Lesions  of  the 
sympathetic  have  bo  frequently  been  noted  by  Lancereaux9  when 
bronzing  is  present  that  he  ascribes  thia  symptom  only  to  ex- 
tensive disease  of  the  nerves  and  ganglia  of  the  abdominal 
sympathetic.  That  all  nervous  structures  peripheral  to  the 
adrenals  are  involved  in  the  pathogenic  process  of  bronziDg 
has  been  contended  by  Fenwick,  Greenhow,  Jurgens,  Raymond 
and  other  observers.  At  the  origin  of  the  nervous  structures, 
the  spinal  axis,  Kalendero  and  Babes10  found  chronic  sclerosis 
of  the  posterior  roots,  with  marked  swelling  of  the  axis-cylin- 
ders of  the  spinal  nerves,  as  main  features  of  a  typical  case. 
Bonardi"  noted  in  another  instance  spinal  lesions  exactly 
similar  to  disseminated  myelitis  of  toxic  origin.  Thus  any 
disease  of  the  nervous  supply  including  the  cord  may  be  etio- 
logically  associated  with  bronzing,  but  only  when,  as  is  the 
caBe  with  local  lesions,  the  morbid  process  is  far  advanced. 
Thia  is  readily  accounted  for  when  we  consider  the  wide  mar- 
gin of  glandular  substance  present,  which  likewise  insures  the 
continuation  of  physiological  functions  even  under  greatly  im- 
paired innervation.  Disease  of  the  semilunar  ganglia  or  of  any 
other  nervous  structure  might  thus  exist,  as  it  often  does, 
without  causing  physiologically  perceptible  lesions  of  the  ad- 
renals. The  vascular  lesions  are,  briefly,  those  of  the  general 
vascular  supply,  particularly  atheroma. 

A  kinship  to  some  cardiac  valvular  lesions  is  also  suggested 
by  the  presence  of  valves  in  the  veins  of  the  capsular  plexus, 
emptying  into  the  lumbar  vein,  as  shown  by  J.  M.  Flint,12  who 
says:  "Thus  the  circulation  in  the  medulla  depends  somewhat 
on  the  condition  of  pressure  in  the  lumbar  vein,  and  stagnation 

*  Alezalu  and  Ar-firuidr    La  Seraalne  Mfidlcale.  Oct  7,  1891. 

•  Lancereaux:    Archlvea  GOntralcs  de  MPdeclne.  Jan.,  1890. 
«•  Kalendero  and  Babes:    La  Sonmlne  MMIcale,  Fob.  22.  18S9. 
«  Bernard  I:    Revue  Neurologlquc.  Auf.,  1897. 
"  J.  M.  FTlnt:   Jonne  Hopkins  Hoap.  ReporU.  rol.  Ir,  1900. 
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of  the  blood-current  in  the  vena  lumbaris  would  induce  a  con- 
an  in  the  venous  tree  of  the  medulla."  If  we  recall  the 
pathogenesis  of  suprarenal  hemorrhage  as  reviewed  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  work,  the  connection  between  this  con- 
dition and  possible  valvular  lesions  of  the  adrenals  will  appear. 
The  lymphatic  glands  bear  the  same  relations  to  these  organs 
as  the  nervous  system,  and  give  rise  to  bronzing  when  in  addi- 
tion to  tuberculous  processes  in  distant  chains,  the  peribron- 
chial, cervical,  etc.,  the  abdominal  lymphatics  are  sufficiently 
diseased  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  suprarenal  functions. 
This  sometimes  occurs  when  the  abdominal  glands  alone  are 
affected,  as  was  the  case  in  an  instance  recorded  by  Henry 
Waldo.1'  Their  important  connection  with  the  diseases  which 
moet  frequently  cause  structural  lesions  of  the  organs — tuber- 
culosis, cancer,  etc. — obviously  gives  them  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  their  pathology. 

Under  all  these  conditions,  even  with  advanced  peripheral 
disease,  the  organs  may  appear  normal  macroscopically  and 
their  functional  integrity  be  so  compromised  as  to  give  rise  to 
bronzing.  Structural  destruction  of  one  adrenal  and  functional 
inhibition  of  the  other  through  peripheral  lesions  may  also 
occur  simultaneously  and  thus  lead  to  the  belief,  at  the  autopsy, 
that  one  organ  was  normal.  Again,  the  great  margin  of  func- 
tional power  with  which  these  organs  are  endowed  places  beyond 
question  the  fact  that  long  before  a  sufficiently  extensive  in- 
volvement of  both  organs  can  have  occurred  the  patient  may  die, 
all  the  stages  of  organic  lesion  appearing  post-mortem.  Vul- 
nerable in  the  extreme,  these  cases,  if  the  general  affection  doe3 
any  them  away  before  bronzing  will  have  had  time  to 
appear,  sink  rapidly  under  the  effects  of  any  intercurrent  dis- 
ease, a  slight  toxjemia,  or  any  condition  which  spurs  their 
infirm  adrenals  into  any  degree  of  activity  beyond  the  normal 
needs  of  the  organism. 

All  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  becauge  pigmenta- 
tion is  present  the  case  is  nearing  its  end  in  every  instance. 
The  causative  disorder  may  become,  bo  to  say,  latent,  and  the 
diminished  glandular  activity  suffice  for  the  more  or  less  per- 


"  Henry  Waldo:    BrIUib  Medical  Journal,  Jul;  10,  1W7. 
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feet  performance  of  physiological  functions,  if  the  insufficiency 
be  not  too  far  advanced.  The  bronzing  of  tuberculosis,  syph- 
ilis, and  chronic  arsenic  poisoning  offers  many  examples  of  this 
kind.  Syphilitic  cases  under  specific  treatment  may  sometimes 
be  brought  to  a  condition  suggesting  recovery,  for  instance. 
Ge8treichw  witnessed  such  a  result  in  a  case  of  Addison's  disease 
in  which  a  tuberculous  adrenal  was  removed  under  the  belief 
that  it  was  a  malignant  growth.  All  the  typical  symptoms  of 
the  disease  disappeared  after  the  operation,  and  complete  re- 
covery ensued.  This  clearly  indicates  that  the  toxic  process 
caused  by  disease  of  the  one  gland  induced  insufficiency  of  the 
other,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  morbid  Bource  was  removed  what 
was  left  normal  of  the  other  organ  was  sufficient  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  life. 

As  already  stated,  hypertrophy  of  the  glandular  tissues  to 
meet  an  increase  of  physiological  work  has  been  brought  on 
experimentally  by  several  investigators,  Stilling,"  Charrin  and 
Langlois,  and  others,  while,  as  shown  below,  compensation 
through  supernumerary  organs  undoubtedly  occurs.  The  op- 
posite condition  to  hypertrophy — atrophy — may,  on  the  other 
hand,  bring  the  adrenals  to  the  brink  of  total  physiological 
insufficiency,  and  thus  induce  bronzing.  But  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  quality  of  the  secretion  may  also  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  production  of  this  symptom,  the  causative 
condition — impaired  nutrition — being  of  a  nature  suggesting 
such  an  effect.  As  the  bronzing  progresses  with  the  advance 
of  the  atrophic  process,  it  may  appear  long  before  the  severe 
symptoms  of  suprarenal  insufficiency  assert  themselves.  This 
type  is  well  illustrated  by  a  case  described  by  Carlin  Philips," 
in  which  bronzing  began  fourteen  years  before  the  onset  of 
the  profound  constitutional  symptoms.  Rolleston"  has  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  atrophy  of  the  adrenals  occurs  normally 
in  old  age,  and  that  it  may  occur  earlier  in  life  and  give  rise  to 
Addison's  disease. 

Total  absence  of  the  adrenals  has  been  observed  in  eutop- 


ic Oestrelchi   Zeltsch.  I.  kiln.  Med..  Noa.  1  &nd  2.  1896. 
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sies  of  cases  of  Addison's  disease.  In  Bispal'a"  case,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  typical  symptoms,  including  bronzing, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis,  the  abdominal  sym- 
pathetica were  normal,  and  there  was  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  adrenals  had  ever  existed.  He  was  only  able  to  find 
two  similar  instances  in  literature.  In  animals  compensation 
occurs  in  various  ways.  In  four  rata  which  survived  biluteral 
adrenalectomy  several  months  Boinet  found  three  or  four  red- 
dish organs  round  the  Icidneys  structurally  similar  to  the  cortex 
of  adrenals.  He  found  the  spleen  enlarged  and  that  its  re- 
moval rapidly  caused  death,  thus  strongly  suggesting  vicarious 
function.  Auld  observed  very  great  hypertrophy  of  the  thy- 
mus after  one  capsule  had  been  removed  two  or  three  months. 
In  the  human  being  accessory  suprarenal  bodies  have  been 
found  in  the  semilunar  ganglion  and  in  the  midst  of  the  solar 
plexus  by  Jaboulay1*  and  by  Stilling.20  Gottschalk"  found 
accessory  adrenals  in  the  infundibulo-pelvic  ligament  close  to 
one  of  the  ovaries.  Rossa,"  in  reporting  a  similar  instance, 
alluded  to  other  well-authenticated  cases.  "Wiesel"  examined 
fifteen  pairs  of  testicles  and  epididymes  from  the  newborn  and 
found  accessory  suprarenal  capsules  connected  with  them  23 
times;  5  times  on  each  side  and  13  times  singly.  The  accessory 
organs  had  the  same  structure  that  the  gland  usually  shows. 
They  were  usually  situated  in  the  connective  tissue  about  the 
vas  deferens,  and  were  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  blood-vessels. 
In  older  children  or  adults  no  fully  developed  accessory  glands 
were  found,  but  there  were  remnants  in  the  form  of  strings 
and  clumps  of  cells.  Aichel,-'4  on  the  other  hand,  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  organs  found  by  Marchand  near  the  testes 
in  man  and  in  the  broad  ligaments  of  woman,  which  organs 
are  homologous  to  the  suprarenal  bodies.  These  few  examples 
could  be  greatly  multiplied  were  they  not  sufficient  to  show 
that  total  absence,  or  complete,  hut  slow,  destruction  of  the 
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organs,  may  not  in  some  instances  prove  fatal,  and   that  tlif 
physiological  functions  of  the  adrenals  can  be  fulfilled    . 
ously. 

Addison's   disease   with  absence   of  adrenals   oni 
that  the  compensation  established  was  inrafident  to  can 
subject  t-browgh  normal  life.     Nothnagel'a  inability  in  a 
pigmentation  in  153  animals  from  which  be  bad  removed  both 
adrenals  is  often   quoted    In   show   that   these  organs    are  not 
directly  connected  with   this  symptom.     But  deatli   in   ;ill  these 

animals  occurred  Long  before  bronzing  could  have  app 
t,  on  the  other  hand,  who  utilised  nninaale  in  which 
pensatory  oTgans  an  often  final,  obeamd  typical 
tics  in  all  animal*  that  bad  lived  several  months  after  bil 
adrenalectomy.    Tissoni  noted  the  uune  results  after  crushing 
the   organ?.      Various    investigators,    beginning    with    Brown- 
Seqtiard,  bad  already  noted  that  pigmentation  appeared  in  au- 
la   which    t lie    operation    did   not   prove    fatal    for   some 
months,    the    symptoms   present    being    analogous    to    th 
Addison's  disease. 

On  the  whole,  there  appears  to  be  good  ground  for  the 
belief  that: — 

l.  Addison's  disease  is  a  symptom-oontptetc  due  to  itu 
civncij  nf  I  he  aifnvmh. 

J.    Insufficiency    nf    Ihr    nilrcnali    Only    tir; 

browsing  whan,  from  any  cams,  nil  hul  a  small  proportion  ■ 
organs  has  boon  rendsrsd  physiologically  inactive. 

S.  The  pigment  to  which  bronzing  is  due  is  d  from 

ihr  .:  seen  when  Addison's  disseise  u  not 

Its  appearance  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  -<ub- 

stanoe,  whether  tin's  occupy   a  small   area  in   one  organ    OT  be 
disseminated  amidst  morbid  foci,  in  one  or  both  oi  them. 

But  how   does  the   pigmentation   originate,  and    why   dees 
advanced  insufficiency  of  the  adrenals  give  rise  to   it  ?     The 
Telation  between  this  terminal  stage  and  pigmentation 
dent,  while  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  imposes  the  rum 
that  the  suprarenal  secretion  must  be  related  with  haemoglobin 
within  its  preeinetB:   the  red  corpuscle.     We  may  ascertain  tin? 
by  locating  the  seat  of  dissociation:    i.e.,  the  spot  when 
absence  of  secretion  causes  the  pigment   to  leave  the  corpus)  le 
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or  fail  tD  be  takes  B|  bj  ii-  We  already  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  occurs  in  the  lungs,  and,  haemoglobin  being  the  pre- 
dominating factor  in  this  connection,  analysis  of  the  conditions 
that  compromise  the  integrity  of  the  haemoglobin-molecule  in 
the  lungs  will  doubtless  furnish  some  clue  to  the  nature  of 
the  process  involved. 


T11E  ADRENxVLS  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  HAEMOGLOBIN. 

Hemoglobin  not  only  requires  iron  for  its  elaboration, 
bo!  this  metal  constitutes  by  far  its  most  striking  character- 
istic. It  cannot  be  formed  without  iron  any  more  than  the 
chlorophyl  of  plants  can  be  formed  without  it.  Again,  since 
the  power  of  hemoglobin  to  take  up  oxygen  depends  upon  the 
proportion  of  this  ingredient,  a  rofficientlj  great  ratio  bnth  of 
iron  and  of  the  pigments  with  which  it  enters  into  association 
BtOSt  be  present  to  insure  normal  functions,  all  other  features  Ox* 
the  process  being  adequately  carried  out.  The  almost  unfail- 
ing benetieial  effects  of  iron  in  chlorosis  are  well  known.  We 
are  led   to  believe    therefore,  that  chlorosis  is  mainly  due  to 

ieiency  in  the  quantity  of  iron  taken  into  the  organism 
or  to  its  imperfect  assimilation  from  animal  foods,  etc. 

Yet  there  are  many  phenomena  of  chlorosis  that  are  not 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  and  which  the  known  physiological 
properties  of  the  suprarenal  secretion  Beam  readily  to  explain. 
gastric  symptoms,  60  marked  in  practicaUj  all  cases, 
are  easily  understood  when  (he  effects  of  suprarenal  extract  on 
muscular  tissue  are  recalled.  Moreover.,  the  close  relationship 
between  the  first  artery  of  the  cceliac  axis  and  the  stomach,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  origin  of  the  eceliac  axis  from  the  aorta 
— which  contains  freshly  ad  rena  lined  Wood — on  the  other,  all 

"Usly  referred  to,  show  how  direct  is  the  connection  be- 
tween the  adrenal  secretion  and  the  gastric  muscular  wall?.. 
What  is  more  clearly  aeounted  for  by  this  physio-anatomical 
distribution  than  the  gastric  dilation  and  gastroptosis  eon- 
sUmtlv   observed    in   these   eases:     i.e.,   when   relaxation  of  the 

idnr  walls,  due  fco  deficiency  of  suprarenal  secretion,  is 
introduced  as  a  cause?  That  in  all  other  diseases  in  which 
suprarenal  Insufficiency  prevails  gastric  disorders  are  more  or 
less  marked   further  confirms  this  fact.     Again,  the  cardiac 
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murmurs  and  venouB  hums  that  are  practically  always  ob- 
served represent  a  striking  feature  of  chlorosis.  That  they  are 
functional  cannot  be  denied,  since  they  usually  cease  when  the 
blood's  haemoglobin  shows  an  increase,  as  noted  by  Richard- 
son4*  and  others.  That  muscular  relaxation  of  the  cardiac  walls 
exists  can  also  be  shown.  In  a  careful  examination  of  22 
hearts  Gautier4"  found  20  enlarged;  this  organ,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  first  to  receive  perfect  blood  from  the  lungs  di- 
rectly from  the  aorta  through  the  coronaries;  is  it  not  plain 
that  deficiency  of  suprarenal  secretion  also  causes  muscular 
relaxation  of  this  organ?  The  lassitude  and  indisposition  to 
exertion  are  obviously  of  muscular  origin  and  traceable  to  the 
same  cause.  When  we  come  to  the  most  striking  symptom  of 
chlorosis,  the  extreme  pallor,  suprarenal  insufficiency  again 
suggests  itself,  since  we  not  only  have  the  blood-changes  to 
account  for  it,  but  also  the  contraction  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
surface  caused  by  the  simultaneous  dilation  of  the  abdominal 
vascular  trunks  which  the  reduction  of  adrenal  secretion  in- 
volves. The  applicability  of  the  postulate — "Vessels  supplied 
with  a  muscular  coat  and  capillaries  ore  antagonistic  in  con- 
traction and  dilation" — in  this  connection  seems  to  us  to 
greatly  strengthen  the  position  token. 

A  review  of  the  literature  upon  the  absorption  of  iron 
ond  particularly  that  bearing  upon  its  intra  vitam  relations 
with  hajnioglobin  soon  shows  the  correctness  of  Prof.  H.  C. 
Wood's5*  remark  that,  "although  a  great  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  by  chemists  upon  the  absorption  and  elimination  of 
iron,  the  results  have  been  so  imperfect,  contradictory,  and 
difficult  of  explanation  that  they  are  at  present  of  very  little 
U6e  to  the  clinician."  Bunge's  view  that  iron  is  not  absorbed 
has  steadily  lost  ground,  and  there  is  considerable  available 
evidence  to  show  that  absorption  occurs.  A.  B.  Macallum,'* 
for  instance,  observed,  in  sections  of  intestines  taken  from  ani- 
mals first  starved  then  fed  upon  a  substance  containing  albu- 
minate of  iron,  free  leucocytes  crowded  with  granules  of  iron 


■  Richardson:   Lancet,  Juno  27.  1891. 

«  Oautler:    Deutsco  ArchlT  t.  kiln.  Med..  Bd.  Ull.  H.  1  and  2.  189» 

•*  H.  C.  Wood:    Co 

»  A.  B.  Macallum:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  to],  xtI.  1891. 


pigments  in  the  intestine,  Bome  appearing  to  pnsa  out  through 
the  epithelial  cells,  while  others  advanced  into  the  subepithe- 
lial elements.  He  also  found  them  in  the  venules  of  the  villi, 
the  capillaries  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  etc. 

If  the  question  of  absorption  ib  still  sub  judice,  what  can 
we  say  of  the  process  through  which  iron  combines  with  other 
bodies  to  form  haemoglobin?  Yet  there  are  general  points  of 
a  chemical  nature  which  may  assist  us  in  determining  the  gross 
lines  of  thia  process.  Thus  we  know  that  when  haemoglobin 
is  acted  upon  by  acids  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  hreraatin  is 
formed;  and  also  that  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  a  hcemochro- 
mogen  first  appears  which  slowly  loses  its  iron,  the  end-product 
being  hamatopoTphyrin.  In  chlorosis  the  tissues  probably  play 
in  this  connection  the  part  of  the  acid  usually  employed  in 
laboratories  to  disintegrate  haemoglobin:  they  abstract  oxygen. 
The  imperfect  condition  of  the  blood  involving  reduced  oxida- 
tion, oxyhemoglobin  is  not  always  formed,  and  arterial  blood 
fresh  from  the  lungs,  while  still  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  this  compound, — though  just  sufficient,  in  some  cases,  to 
insure  continuation  of  the  vital  processes, — also  contains  a 
more  or  less  great  proportion  of  reduced  haemoglobin.  Under 
these  conditions  the  avidity  of  the  tissues  for  oxygen  causes 
them  not  only  to  absorb  the  one  molecule  of  this  gas  from  the 
oiyh£emoglobin,  but  also  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  by 
taking  up  oxygen  from  hemoglobin:  i.e.,  the  only  remaining 
source  of  supply.  We  thus  have  in  the  blood  the  precise  con- 
ditions required  for  the  reaction  outlined,  namely:  absence  of 
oxygen  and  a  powerful  deoxidizant,  and  therefore  obtain  as 
end-results  free  iron  and  hrematoporphyrin.  But  does  free 
haematoporphyrin  appear  in  the  blood  when  insufficiency  of 
the  adrenals  occurs?  The  urine  alone  can  afford  the  desired 
information,  and  the  inquiry  must  therefore  be  turned  in  this 
direction. 

Haematoporphyrin  was  found  in  small  quantities  in  normal 
urine  and  practically  always  in  pathological  urine  by  Garrod" 
and  Stockvis,80  while  various  authors,  including  MacMunn,*1 


»  Garrod:    Journal  or  Pbyaioloey.  rol.  ivll.  No.  S. 

"  StoekTla:    Jahraao.  f.  The  rap.  Ciemte.  rol.  zxlll,  1893. 

■  MacMunn:    Journal  of  Physiology.  toI..  1885. 
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D.  Fraser  Harris,**  Nakarai,"  and  Ogden*4  have  collectively 
found  it  in  rheumatic  fever,  pericarditis,  peritonitis,  meningitis, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  croupous  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever, 
measleB,  Hodgkin's  disease,  exophthalmic  goiter,  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis, pleurisy,  leprosy,  lead  poisoning,  and  chronic  poi- 
soning with  sulphonal,  trional,  and  tetronal. 

Another  important  feature  of  these  reports  ia  that  they 
also  refer  to  the  discovery  of  hrematoporphyrin  in  several  cases 
of  Addison's  disease,  while  D,  Fraser  Harris18  alludes  to  a  case 
of  exophthalmic  goiter  attended  with  haematoporphyrinuria  in 
which  "some  patchy  pigmentation  of  the  skin  with  bulla?  filled 
with  red,  alkaline  fluid"  had  been  observed.  Still  another 
point  of  association  with  suprarenal  insufficiency  is  furnished 
by  several  reported  cases  of  peritoneal  blood-effusion.  H  we 
recall  the  various  instances  of  suprarenal  apoplexy  (Araaud), 
followed  by  rupture  of  the  organs  previously  alluded  to,  the 
presence  of  adrenal  disease  can  be  surmised.  Again,  Stokvia 
found  that  sulphonal  caused  punctiform  haemorrhages  into  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  besides 
haematoporphyrinuria,  in  rabbits.  Capillary  centrifugal  dila- 
tion, due  to  the  protective  overactivity  of  the  adrenals,  which 
prectdts  insufficiency,  and  consequent  constriction  of  the  ab- 
dominal trunks  had  obviously  appeared:  the  counterpart  of 
other  experiments  already  related  in  which  hematuria,  epis- 
taxis,  etc.,  had  been  noticed  after  injections  of  suprarenal 
extract. 

As  to  the  haemoglobin  ratio  in  these  caBes,  the  sequence  of 
chemical  reactions  involved  in  the  morbid  process  suggest  that 
a  reduction  should  simultaneously  appear.  D,  Fraser  Harris" 
refers  to  a  case  reported  by  Cant  in  which  the  ratio  was  40 
per  cent,  of  normal  with  2,250,000  red  corpuscles — evidently  a 
case  in  which  haemogenesis  was  impaired.  A  case  of  McCall 
Anderson's,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  normal  number  of 
red  corpuscles,  while  the  haemoglobin  was  only  60  per  cent,  of 
normal.    In  a  case  referred  to  in  Campbell's  paper  (Oswald's), 

"  r.  Fraser  Harris:    British  Medical  Journal,  Feb.  6,  1898 
■  Nakural:    Deutsche!  ArcblT  f.  kiln.  Med.,  Noa.  2  and  1,  I0T 
•*  Ogden:    Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour,,  Feb,  U,  1898. 
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e  percentage  of  haemoglobin  was  49  per  cent.  We  have  seen 
the  close  association  between  hemoglobinuria  and  suprarenal 
insufficiency;  it  is  probable  that  we  have  in  ha?inatoporphy- 
rinuria,  therefore,  an  advanced  step  in  blood-disintegration 
connected  with  correspondingly  advanced  suprarenal  disease 
bordering  on  total  insufficiency.  This  view  ia  sustained  by  the 
practically  general  prognostic  estimate  of  clinicians.  Refer- 
ring, for  example,  to  McCall  Anderson's  case,  in  which  hsema- 
toporphyrinuria  had  recurred  for  years,  the  man  being  still 
living,  Harris  says:  "Had  I  not  seen  Prof.  McCall  Anderson's 
case  ...  I  should  say  this  red  urohaematoporphyrinuria 
was  a  moBt  grave  symptom,  a  precursor  of  a  fatal  issue;  such, 
at  any  rate,  it  6eems  to  be  in  the  case  of  women." 

A  direct  connection  between  hasmatoporphyrinuria  and 
suprarenal  insufficiency  further  asserts  itself  when  the  symp- 
tomatology of  cases  in  which  the  former  occurs  are  studied  from 
this  standpoint,  and  the  morbid  lesions  are  carefully  sought 
post-mortem.  A  case  of  hajmatoporphyrinuria  ably  described 
by  Keith  Campbell,"  of  Perth,  is  especially  valuable  in  this 
connection.  The  abdominal  pain,  muscular  paresis  beginning 
at  the  extremities  and  including  the  diaphragm,  tendency  to 
diarrhoea,  Cbeyne-Stokes  respiration,  convulsions,  and  coma 
interspersed  among  the  symptoms  of  the  major  disease  (mania 
and  pulmonary  tuberculosis)  typify  the  phase  of  overactivity 
bordering  on  insufficiency  which  corresponds  with  the  sequence 
of  events  in  the  chemical  reactions  referred  to  above.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  this  case,  however,  is  the  fact  that  by  far 
the  most  marked  lesions  found  po8t-mortem  were  in  the  adre- 
nals. The  report  of  the  pathologist,  Dr.  W.  F.  Bobertaon,  in 
this  connection  was  as  follows:  "Right  adrenal  shows  in  the 
cortex  numerous  large  areas  in  which  the  epithelial  cells  have 
undergone  a  marked  degenerative  change,  consisting  of  the 
replacement  of  the  protoplasm  by  clear  globules.  These  glob- 
ules, which  vary  considerably  in  size,  do  not  (with  an  occa- 
sional exception)  give  a  fatty  reaction  with  osmic  acid.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  any  tubercular  disease  in  any  part  of  the 
rgan.     Left  adrenal  shows  similar  changes.     There  is  no 
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tubercular  disease.  The  degenerative  changes  above  noted  are 
evidently  the  Bame  as  those  that  are  so  commonly  to  he  ob- 
served in  the  adrenal  epithelium  in  various  diseases."  This 
is  probably  the  only  case  of  ha-'inatoporphyrinuria  in  literature 
in  which  the  adrenals  were  carefully  examined.  That  advanced 
disease  of  these  organs  existed  in  others  is  shown  by  the  fre- 
quency of  references  to  haemorrhage  and  intraperitoneal  blood- 
effusions  associated  with  morbid  phenomena  distinctly  of  supra- 
renal origin. 

The  last  point  to  be  determined  is  the  relationship  between 
the  ha?matoporphyrin  obtained  in  laboratories  from  haemoglobin 
and  that  found  in  the  urine.  This  may  be  ascertained  spectro- 
•scopically.  D.  Fraser  Harris  refers  to  the  laboratory  pigment 
as  follows:  "The  acid  solution  is  two-banded,  and  very  charac- 
teristic; the  pigment  is  iTon-free."  If  we  now  compare  this 
with  the  spectroscopic  findings  of  a  case  of  hasmat ©porphy- 
rinuria studied  by  J.  B.  Ogden"  the  identity  of  both  laboratory 
and  pathological  pigments  will  appear.  "The  dark  urine  which 
was  collected  on  February  12th  was  examined  with  the  spectro- 
scope. At  first  the  untreated  urine  (acid)  was  used,  but  with 
unsatisfactory  results,  since  the  two  spectral  bands  of  each 
hffimatoporphyrin  could  not  be  made  out  with  certainty.  The 
pigment  was  then  separated  from  the  urine  by  Salkowski's 
method  and  it  was  found  that  both  the  acid  and  alkaline  solu- 
tions gave  the  characteristic  absorption-bands  of  haematopor- 
phyrin."  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  hasmatoporphyrin  artificially 
produced  and  hajmatoporphyrin  of  pathological  origin  are 
identically  the  same. 

What  becomes  of  the  free  iron?  The  elimination  of  this 
metal  by  the  urine  has  been  demonstrated  by  Kobert  and  his 
assistants,  Damaskin,  Kumberg,  Busch,  and  Steuder,"  who 
ascertained  that,  while  the  daily  elimination  in  the  urine  was 
hardly  1  milligramme  in  diseases  attended  by  destruction  of 
the  blood,  this  elimination  not  only  increased,  but  the  presence 
of  biliary  coloring  matter  in  the  urine  bore  no  influence 
upon  this  increase.  Various  authors  have  demonstrated  that 
it  waB  eliminated  in  great  part  by  the  intestinal  tract,  the 
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Liter,  kidneys,  etc.,  also  assisting,  while  Macallum,40  Kunkel,41 
Quincke,*2  Hall,48  Hare,44  and  otliera  have  traced  it  to  the 
blood  of  various  organs  after  feeding  animals  upon  iron-con- 
taining substances.  An  interesting  view  in  this  connection  is 
that  of  Hall,  whose  researches  tend  to  show  that  the  iron  of 
the  organism  occurs  both  in  fixed  oombiitation — i.e..  in  haemo- 
globin—and  in  very  loose  organic  combination,  the  latter  vary- 
ing constantly  with  the  amount  of  iron  ingested.  This  would 
coincide  with  the  conceptions  herein  submitted,  since  they  sug- 
gest the  existence  of  a  fised  ratio  of  hemoglobin  and  therefore 
of  iron,  and  the  onset  of  disease  as  soon  as  the  fixed  combina- 
tion, haemoglobin,  ia  structurally  compromised. 

A  striking  association  with  the  suprarenal  functions  also 
appears  when  the  disposal  of  iron  is  analyzed.  The  occurrence 
of  bronze  spots  in  connection  with  various  infections  and  in- 
toxications, tuberculosis,  syphilis,  arsenic  poisoning,  etc.,  has 
already  been  referred  to,  the  development  of  this  melanoderma 
occurring  in  response  to  a  multitude  of  abnormal  factors.  The 
bronzing  of  Addison's  disease  is  due,  as  is  well  known,  to  a 
melanin,  n  pigment  which  con  la  ins  M  iron,  found  around  the 

Is,  and  a  product  of  cellular  eatabolism.  Again,  the  hair 
is  a  recognized  depository  for  eliminated  iron;  and  deeply- 
pigmented  hair  is  a  characteristic  of  Addison's  disease.  We 
tliua  have  tangible  proof  that  Addison's  disease,  the  typical 
manifestation  of  suprarenal  insufficiency,  is  attended  with 
hemoglobin  disintegration,  and  we  have  6een  that  the  bronze 
pigment  and  the  adrenal  pigment  correspond. 

But  why  is  chlorosis  not  also  attended  with  bronzing  be- 
sides the  other  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease  discernible?  As 
■ugly  stated,  chlorosis  is  herein  considered  as  a  stage  of 
suprarenal  insufficiency,  not  necessarily  organic  nor  patholog- 
iiiilly  connected  with  Addison's  disease.  It  is  attributed  in 
most  cases  to  physiological  incompetence  of  the  adrenals, 
whether  this  he  due  to  inadequate  development  or  to  impaired 
nutrition.      Yet,    the  accumulation   of  free  pigment  must  be 
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accounted  for,  and,  if  the  cutaneous  tissueB  do  not 
pigmentation, — which  they  sometimes  do;  witness  the  casfs 
reported  by  Bouchard  and  Ponzet"  and  perhaps  the  yellow  is  h- 
amber  pigment  of  alkaline  ha-inatoporphyrinuria, — that  pig- 
ment should  be  present  elsewhere,  at  least  in  soi,  since 
the  urine  of  chlorotics  is  usually  pale,  though  copi'-us.  W« 
have  nm  pie  c\  iik-noe  that  some  iimir.-mmtcd-lor  njbetanQG  BB- 
cumulates  in  the  blood  nf  chlorotics,  in  the  frequency  of  throtn- 
bons  as  observed  in  these  cases.  The  researches  of  Leichten- 
stein""1  have  shown  that  thrombi  can  occur  in  practically  any 
part  of  the  organism,  but  particularly  in  the  lower  extremities 
(phlegmasia  alba  dolens)  and  the  cerebral  BinuBea.  Review  of 
the   literature   on    this   subject  i 

these  thrombi  has  remained  unascertained  and  the  "peculiar 

yellowish-green"  pigmentation  of  the  skin  lil 
alluding  to  the  latter,  says:     'The  pigment  is  doubtlfi 
hemoglobin,   but  its   exact  nature    is    unknown."     Thai 
hamatopcrpkyrin  is  the  basis  of  all  these  fonns  of  pigmentation 
Becme  to  us  probable.     In  the  blood  of  chloroCn-s  this  may  (but 
si  niuiliiiili/.  owing  to  alkaline  surroundings)  be  transformed  into 
nil-aline  hcematoporph yrin ,  and  this  yellowish  or  amber  pigmOD.1 
account  for  the  peculiar  hue  of  the  skin.    In  Addison'*  disease 
we  are  merely  dealing  with  a  darker  coloring  of  the  BUM 
ment  owing  to  oxidation  of  what  adrenal  principle  happens  to 
accumulate,  fhrougb  imperfect  capillary  circulation,  in  the  super- 
ficial cutaneous  tis- 

But  how   and   why    is   chlorosis   so   frequently   cured    with 

iron?    Chlorotics  do  not  always  Hooves  ander  the  ftdnunistrfr- 

tion  of  iron,  and  other  agencies  h  .n.l  medicinal  will 

sometimes  bring  on  cure  where  iron  has  failed.  We  are  there- 
fore not  dealing  with  a  disease  invariably  associated  with  a 
quantitative  deficiency  of  this  metal,  but  one  in  which  it  is 
not  properly  assimilated.  Its  effects  must,  therefore,  be  in- 
direct and  be  addressed  mainly,  at  first,  to  hn'niiitogonic  func- 
tions, provided  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  does  not  by  inade- 
quacy too  greatly  limit  absorption. '  An  increase  of  red  blood- 


*"  Bouchard  and  Ponzct:    Trans.  Ninth  Inter.  Congress,  1888. 
"  Lelchtensteln:     MuncheDer  med.   Wocbcaacnrlrt,   1888. 
■  Stengel:    "Text-book  of  Patholoey,"  edition.  1900. 
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corpuscles  first  occurs,  and,  according  to  Osier*8 :  "In  some 
instances  the  globular  richness  rises  above  normal/*  The 
adrenals — which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  merely  physiologically 
deficient  (in  most  cases),  through  impaired  nutrition,  iluir  pro- 
toplasm   failing  to   receive    from    the    imperfect  blood  coursing 

through  them  raffidait  elements  for  the  creation  of  a  perfect 
Dough  of  it — eoon  increase  their  activity.  Better 
nourished,  their  secretion  improves  in  quantity  and  power  and 
more  iron  is  assiinilatod  and  fixed  in  the  formation  of  haemo- 
globin :  a  phase  of  improvement  which,  of  course,  requires  some 
time. 

All  these  facts  tend  to  suggest  that  in  some  way  the  forraa- 
tiOD  of  hemoglobin  is  dependent  upon  the  secretion  of  the  ad- 
renals. >•'■(  onrj  iloes  a  deficiency  of  haemoglobin  coincide  with 
deficiency  of  adrenal  activity,  but  all  the  phenomena  of  adrenal 
deficiency,  muscular  weakness,  general  vaso-dibitiou,  pallor,  dila- 
tation of  the  right  heart  and  hypothermia  are  present  in  all 
diseases  such  as  chlorosis,  Addison's  disease,  etc.,  in  which  the 
hemoglobin  percentage  is  low.  This  is  further  sustained  by  the 
nimspondence  between  the  bronze  pigment  and  the  adrenal 
•ii.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  presence  of  bronzing  in 
diseases  in  which  the  phenomena  of  adrenal  insufficiency  are 
proisiBentj  qb  Um  oti  i 

Briefly,   the   conclusion   seems   warranted,  but    only   as   a 
tug   proposition,   that   the   secretion  of   the   adrenals   takes 
part  in  the.  hnililiriff  iip  of  the  hmmoglobin-motecule. 


THE  ADRENAL6  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  BLOOD-DISINTEGRA- 
TION UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  POISONS 

Hematuria — i.e.,  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine- 
follows  injections  of  suprarenal  extract;  it  is  a  symptom,  there- 
fore, of  adrcnul  overactivity.  The  experiments  of  Swale  Vin- 
cent, among  others,  have  demonstrated  the  effects  of  supra- 
renal-extract injections  in  this  connection,  "blood-coloTed 
urine"  and  "bleeding  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils"  in  guinea- 

and  rats  having  been  produced  by  this  agent.  How  this 
phenomenon  is  caused  by  it,  however,  still  belongs  to  the  field 
of  conjecture. 

■  Osier:     ■Practice  ol  Medicine,"  p.  801. 
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Haanoglobinuria,  with  which  haematuria  is  frequently  con- 
founded, is  an  entirely  different  condition.     Referring  to  the 
former  disorder,  Osier50  says:     "The  essential  pathology  of  the 
disease  is  unknown,  and  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  theory  which 
will  meet  all  the  facts.     .     .     .     Increased  li;i-inolv~is  and  S0h> 
tion  of  the  haemoglobin  in  the  blood-serin  a   ( I  >  laoglobimemia) 
precedes,  in  each  instance,  the  appearance  of  the  coloring  mat- 
ter in  the  urine."'    Again:     "The  coloring  matter  is  not  hanna- 
tin     .     .     .     nor  in  reality  always  hemoglobin,  but  it  is  most 
frequently  metluemoglobin.     The  urine  has  a  red  or  been 
red,  sometimes  quite  black,  color,  and  usually  deposits  a  fsij 
heavy  brownish  sediment."     The  number  of  tone  Bribed 
that  nre  capable  of  provoking  attar  one  of  these  symptoms  is 
striking  as  shown  below.     In   view  of  the  clearly  defined 
nection  between  poisons   and  adrenal   functions,   previously   re- 
ferred to,  and  of  the  possible  identity  of  the  adrenal  secretion 
as  a  constituent  of  lucmoglobin.  may  not  the  adrenals — at  least 
to  a  certain   extent — be    factors  also    in   the  pathogenesis   of 
ha?maturia  and  ha-moglobinuria?     We  have  just  seen  that  ad- 
renal extract  causes  haematuria,  and  inasmuch  as  many 
increase  the  functional  activity  of  the  adrenals,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  it  is  through  these  organs  that  some  of  these  p< 
provoke  this  s}Tnptom.     TT;emoi»]obinuriu  seems  also  in  a  meas- 
ure dependent  upon  adrenal  overactivity,  as  many  concurrent 
phenomena  in  the  following  pages  will  suggest. 

Weir  Mitchell  long  ago  observed  that,  when  death  came 
on  rapidly  after  a  rattleanake-bite,  the  blood-corpuscles  re- 
mained intnet.  Tins  is  fully  sustained  by  the  need  of  a  certain 
time  for  the  disintegration  of  blood  through  suprarenal  insuffi- 
ciency. Weir  Mitchell  also  noted  that,  in  cases  in  which  the 
venom  did  not  act  promptly,  the  corpuscles  appeared  ai 
some  being  dentated:  one  of  the  signs  of  impending  disin- 
tegration. This  constitutes,  in  all  probability,  the  primary 
result  of  suprarenal  insufficiency. 

In  a  comprehensive  research  with  Ueichert,  Mitchell  sub- 
sequently ascertained  that  the  corpuscles  became  Spherical. 
Brainard"'   had  also  noticed  that  they  became  spherical   and 

-  Osier:    "Praetii'o  ol  HaStahM,"  I>.  854.  edition  of  189S. 
*»  itnilmird:    Acad6mlo  doa  Sciences,  Nov.  2S,  18&3. 
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that  the  leucocytes  tended  to  form  masses.  Albertoni"  found 
that  alteration  of  color  was  the  main  change  observable  in  the 
red  corpuscles,  their  coloring  having  passed  into  the  plasma, 
which  had  become  reddish.  The  leucocytes  appeared  to  form 
broad  plaques.  A  study  of  this  blood  showed  that  its  corpuscles 
became  easily  disintegrated;  far  more  so  than  under  usual  con- 
ditions. Vulpian"  ascertained  that  the  blood-corpuscles  were 
almost  all  deprived  of  their  haemoglobin  when  death  did  not 
occur  early.**  Camus  and  Gley"  found  the  serum  intensely 
red:  a  feature  which  they  attribute  to  a  great  quantity  of  dis- 
solved haemoglobin. 

Among  the  blood-disintegrating  poisons,  acetanilid  (anti- 
febrin)  comes  first  in  alphabetical  order.  This  drug  was  found 
by  Herczel,  when  given  to  dogs  for  a  length  of  time,  to  reduce 
the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  the  serum  being  also  found  to  con- 
tain "dissolved  coloring  matter'':  a  fact  which  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  inability  of  blood  from  poisoned  subjects  to 
adhere  in  rouleaux.  Lupine  and  Aubert"  furthermore  observed 
that  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  was  distinctly  decreased.  The 
effects  of  aconite  or  aconitine  upon  the  blood  are  not  studied 
in  Wood's  work;  yet  a  foot-note  refers  to  subpleural  ecchy- 
moses,  an  indication  of  advanced  htemolysis,  observed  in  ani- 
mals by  Laborde  and  Duquesnel,  and  caused  by  toxic  doses  of 
aconitine.  In  antimony  poisoning  the  viscera  are  intensely 
congested.  Magendre  found  the  lungs  studded  with  hepatized 
areas.  Ackermann  observed  marginal  emphysema  with  spots 
of  atelectasis.  The  blood  is  stated  by  Wood  to  "usually  coagu- 
late imperfectly."  Alcohol  was  found  by  Jaillet  and  Hayem  to 
produce  in  animals  "extensive  alteration  in  the  blood-corpus- 
cles, many  of  these  bodies  being  shriveled  and  altered  in  form, 
with  yellow  precipitates  of  haemoglobin  in  their  interior." 
Arsenic  was  found  by  Bettmann"  to  cause  a  marked  lessening 
in  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  and  the  percentage  of 
haemoglobin.     Wood,  in  this  connection,  notes  the  interesting 


■Albertonl:    Lo  Sperlmentale,  Aug..  1879. 

"  Vulpian:    AcmWmle  des  Sciences,  Mirch  6,  1882. 

14  Quoted  by  No*,  toe,  ott. 

■»  Camus  and  Gley:   Academic  dee  Sciences.  Jan,  SI,  1893. 

■*  Lfrplne  and  Aubert:    QazeUfl  Mcdicalo  do  Strasbourg;,  I,  1887. 

"  Bettmann:    Bellrage  tur  Path.  Anat.,  etc.,  uill. 
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fact  that  arsenic,  antimony,  phosphorus,  and  ammonia  act  very 
similarly,  if  not  identically,  upon  the  blood.  He  also  refers 
to  the  bronze  pigmentation  "which  is  almost  pathognomonic 
of  chronic  arsenical  ism." 

The  bromides  were  found  by  H.  Bill  to  produce  "a  very 
decided  decrease  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  thrown  off 
from  the  lungs.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of 
urine  was  usually  increased,  and  the  coloring  matters  invariably 
augmented."  The  blood-conditions  of  camphor  are  not  referred 
to,  but  Professor  Wood  alludes  to  a  case  in  which  a  drachm 
of  chloral-camphor  swallowed  by  mistake  produced  very  severe 
proration,  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  vomiting,  fifteen  coffee- 
ground  stools,  etc.  In  carbolic-acid  poisoning,  according  to 
the  same  observer,  "the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  organs  are  found  filled  with  dark,  imperfectly-coagulated 
blood,  such  aa  is  habitually  found  after  death  from  asphyxia." 
The  inference  that  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  must  have  been 
markedly  decreased  during  life  is  worthy  of  note.  The  urine 
is  likewise  bloody.  Chloral  was  thought  by  Richardson"  to 
cause  the  blood  to  coagulate  less  firmly  than  when  the  latter 
is  normal.  Vulpian  noted  that  it  gave  rise  to  hematuria  when 
injected  hypodermically,  this  phenomenon  being  markedly  in- 
creased when  the  drug  was  injected  into  the  veins. 

Chloroform  was  found  by  Hurley80  to  render  the  blood 
very  liquid  and  to  give  a  bright,  arterial  hue.  After  a  time 
crystals  of  oxyhjewoglobin  form  in  it.  Boettcher,*0  Schmidt, 
and  Schweiger-Seidel01  observed  that  the  blood-disks  dimin- 
ished in  size;  but  these  effects  were  noted  in  vitro,  and  are 
therefore  of  no  value  to  us.  Wood  refers  to  the  very  sensitive 
test  of  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  body  which 
the  presence  of  icterus  affords,  and  states  that  the  observation 
of  Frerichs  that  it  does  occur,  though  rarely  after  chloroform- 
ization,  is  correct.  In  digitalis  chronic  poisoning  ecchyraosis 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,   the  meaning  of 


"  Rtohardaon:    Medical  Times  and  Gazette.  Sept  4.  1870. 
■  Harley;   Proceed.  Phjralol.  Society  of  London,  MB. 
•  Boettcher:    Vlrehow'a  Archlv,  rail,  128. 

*>  Schwolger-Seldal:    Berloht.  d.  KOnlgl.  aacha.  Oesell.  de  WJsaenach.  tn&tli.- 
ptya.  Kl.,  190.  1887. 
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which  has  already  been  referred  to,  lias  been  noted  by  Kolin- 
horn.*s 

Hydrocyanic  acid  causes  the  blood  to  assume  a  dark, 
venous  hue.  Wood  refers  to  Gaethgens,  who  found  that  tho 
blood  of  the  first  stage  of  poisoning  clearly  showed  the  BDSOIp 
tion  bands  of  nxyhivmoglobin  under  the  spectroscope,  while 
r  demonstrated  that  "tlu'  dark  blood  of  the  advanced  stage 
gives  only  the  lines  of  reduced  hjcmoglobin."  In  truth,  this 
poison  is  the  most,  violent  of  the  pharmacopoeia  find  the  more 

need  stages  of  blood-disintegration  would  doubtless  OOGOX 
bhe  victim  to  live  long  enough.  Mercury  is  stated  to  cause 
the  blood  to  suffer  very  decidedly,  becoming  fluid  and  having 
its  power  of  coagulation  impaired.  Wright,  found  its  solid  con- 
stituents tuttablj  diminished,  including  albumin,  fibrin,  and  the 
red  corpuscles,  and  noted  that  it  contained  a  quantity  of  foetid 
fatty  material.  In  bichloride  poisoning  the  urine  i^ 
bloody.  Physostigmino  poisoning,  according  to  Fraser,  causes 
I  In'  blood  after  death  to  coagulate  slowly  and  loosely,  the  red 
oorpnsclea  presenting  various  irregularities  in  outline.  The 
blood  of  animals  killed  with  quinine  was  found  by  Bonome 
and  Arverdi.  Magendie.  Moaneret,  Mrlier,  and  Baldwin  to  be 
'lark,  defihrinated,  fluid,  and  incapable  of  forming  a  clot. 
Briquet  and  Hare,  who  observed  that  this  alteration  was  not 
constant,  probably  used  smaller  ibises. 

The  next  step  in  tbe  process  of  disintegration  is  the  for- 
mation of  nefhamoffloiMn,  which  gives  the  blood  a  chocolate  or 
dirty-brown  color,  as  shown  by  Gamgee.  Free  haemoglobin  was 
1  by  Hayem  to  be  more  sensitive  than  corpuscular  haemo- 
globin to  mothsernoglohinizing  substances;  and  as  Pugliese 
observed  thai  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body.  37°  C, 
favored  hrrmoglobinization.  the  conclusion  of  Carreau  that  an 
mure  methssmoglobinn'mia  represents  the  stage  of  blood  dis- 
integration iimught  mi  by  snake-venoms  seems  warranted. 
This  author""  states  that  the  Martinique  viper  (fer  de  lanes') 

1   the  blood    to   become    very   dark — almost    black — "\irinic- 

like."  to  use  his  words.    That  methnpmoglobin  was  present 
in  abundance  was  proven  spectroscopically.     Pugliese  has  also 


KShahorn:    T,n«<<rt.  I.  583.  187H. 
Gurcftu:    Si'Miiliiv  M«dlcale,  vol.,  1893. 
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determined"   that  venoms  first  cause   alteration  of  the  cor- 
puscles, and  that  the  freed  ha?moglobin  is  then  disintegrated. 

Ammonium  picrate  was  found  by  Erb  to  cause  the  blood 
of  animals  to  assume  a  dirty-brown  color.  Nitroglycerin  and 
amyl  nitrite  are  referred  to  as  acting  alike.  Nitrite  of  amy] 
causes  the  blood  to  become  chocolate  colored.  Gamgee  found 
that  under  these  conditions  the  spectrum  bands  of  oxyhemo- 
globin disappeared,  and  were  replaced  by  bands  almost  similar 
to  those  of  acid  hrematin.  Methiemoglobin  is  thought  by 
MacMunn  to  be  a  mixture  of  hasmatin  and  soluble  albumin." 
The  blood  had  ulao  lost  its  power  to  absorb  oxygen.  Wood 
remarks  in  this  connection:  "The  accord  of  the  results  of  this 
chemical  investigation  with  those  arrived  at  by  a  purely  phys- 
iological study  of  the  drug  is  very  striking  and  very  beautiful, 
both  teaching  the  same  thing — lessened,  but  not  absolutely 
arrested,  oxidation." 

Copper,  in  toxic  doses,  has  been  found  to  be  attended, 
according  to  Wood,  with  black  urine,  due  to  the  presence  of 
hemoglobin  without  unaltered  blood-corpuscles.  He  also  states 
that  "after  death  alterations  of  the  blood  and  wide-spread  fatty 
degeneration  have  been  noted  by  numerous  observers."  Zinc 
poisoning  is  referred  to  as  giving  rise  to  the  same  symptoms 
as  the  corresponding  salts  of  copper.  Phenacctin  is  also  stated 
to  be  followed,  when  given  in  large  doses,  "by  general  cyanosis 
and  discoloration  of  the  blood,  due  to  the  formation  of  met! 
oglobin."  In  phosphorus  poisoning  the  blood  is  stated  to  be 
"often  profoundly  affected,  becoming  very  dark,  losing  its 
power  of  coagulation,  and  apparently  suffering  also  in  its  cor- 
puscular elements,  for  ecchymoses  are  almost  universal  and 
ha?matin  crystals  are  occasionally  found  in  the  viscera.  .  .  . 
Silbermann'*  states  that  thrombi  are  found  in  the  blood- 
vessels." 

In  potassium-chlorate  poisoning  the  urine,  according  to 
Wood,  is  "often  of  an  opaque  reddish-brown  or  blackish  color 
.  .  .  frequently  containing  the  detritus  of  blood-corpus  Am. 
Hemoglobinuria  has  been  noticed,  and  methicnioglobin  is  a 


■*  Puglleae:    Archive!  Italtenncs  de  Blologle.  1896. 
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common  constituent.  .  .  .  The  blood  is  -usually  cliocolate 
colored  ...  the  liver  and  spleen  are  enlarged  and  filled 
with  the  brownish  debris  of  red  blood-corpuscles;  the  bone- 
marrow  and  the  brain  are  often  similarly  colored.  .  .  .  The 
changes  in  the  blood  are  the  result  of  the  formation  of  a  sub- 
stance apparently  identical  with  the  met  hemoglobin  of  Iloppe- 
Seylar  and  characterized  by  the  appearance  in  its  spectrum  of 
a  dark  line  in  the  red.  .  .  .  That,  it  is  produced  in  the 
body  during  life."  continues  Wood,  "has  been  proved  in  oats, 
dogs,  and  rabbits  by  A.  Falck,"7  by  II.  Lenhartz,""  and  by 
,':*  and  is  also  shown  in  man  by  the  wide-spread  staining 
not  only  of  the  interior  of  the  blood-vessels,  but  also  of  the 
walls  of  the  whole  lymphatic  M-tnii.  found  after  death  from 
the  chlorate."  In  antipyrin  poisoning  II.  M.  Brigps7"  observed 
""blackish  urine,  with  albumin  and  blood-corpuscles."  The 
peculiar  lividity  often  seen  in  persons  under  the  influence  of 
antipyrin  "is  probably  due  to  changes  in  the  blood  itself,"  writes 
Wood.  "According  to  Lepine,  methamioglobin  is  largely  formed 
daring  [antipyrin]  poisoning."  That  other  authors  failed  to 
detect  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  doses  of  anti- 
pyrin used  in  their  experiments  were  inferior  to  those  employed 
by  Lepine. 

Another   phase  of  blood-disintegration,    indicated    by   the 

dob  of  hamatoporphgrin,  sad  which  eouMptHiflB  with  the 

presence  of  iron-free  hicmntin  in  the  blood,  and  which  shows  a 
marked  degree  of  decomposition,  has  only  been  obsi-rved  so  far 
in  connection  with  few  toxics.  In  chronic  sulphonal  poisoning, 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  fatal  in  seventeen  cases  out  of 
twenty,  the  first  symptom  is  heniatopnrphyrinuria.  "The  ex- 
planation of  the  occurrence  of  ha?matoporphyrinuria  is  at  pres- 
ent very  difficult."  says  Professor  "Wood ;  "frequently  it  does 
not  come  until  mod  &BJB  after  the  ingestion  of  the  last 
He  refers  to  the  case  of  Franz  Mullen,  in  which  the 
hemoglobin  foil  during  the  period  of  red  urine  to  45  per  cent., 
returning  with  convalescence  to  85  per  cent.;  and  also  to 
Hoppe-Seyler's   belief    that    '"the    anatomical    changes    in    sul- 


•  A.  Falck:    ArrhlY  f(3r  d.  Ri-sara.  Physiol,  dps  McnBchen  u.  der  Tbiore,  1$S9. 
"•  H.  Lenharto:    Beltrtge  jur  Pith.  Ahul..  etc.,  Festschrift,  1887. 
Tntm:    Archlv  fUr  eiprr.  Pntlj.  u.  Plmrm,.  xxlv.  1887. 
*H.  M.  Brlgga:    London  Med.  Recorder,  ilarch,  1891. 
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phonal  poisoning  are  really  secondary  to  the  destruction  of  the 
red   blood-disks."     Trional  poisoning  is  also  stated  to  be  at- 
tended with  lucmntopurphyrmuria,  though   to  ;i  lass  pronounced 
e.     Santonin    i  to  sometimes  give  i lie  urine  a  pur- 

plish-red  color.     Oxalic  acid  was  also  found  by  llabuteau  to 
cause   the   blood   to  li.-.-nmc  "everywhere  senru-t."     Tftjkn"   did 
not,  according  to  Wood,  observe  tins  phenomenon  in  all  <  ■ 
a  discrepancy  easily  accounted  for  by  differences  in  t In?  quan 
tiiy  oi  poison  tab  ii. 

The  participation  ol'  (lie  adrenal  secretion  in  the  formation 
of  haemoglobin  explains  all  these  phenomena  in  view  of  the 
action  oi  poisons  on  the  secretory  activity  of  the  adrenals.  The 
rattlesnake  venom,  mercury,  etc.,  by  exciting  these  organs  ex- 

•lv  provoke  a  corresponding  overactivity  of  the  structures 
which  produce  haemolysins;  tliese  b)  dissolving  the  red-cor- 
puscles   free    the    haemoglobin.      rXenoe    the    hctmoglobwntria. 

active  haemolysis  under  the  influence  nf  viper- venom. 
per,  etc..  breaks  up  the  haemoglobin  molecule  accordingly,  caus- 
ing  mttilCDmoglobimtria.     But   this   phenomenon   may   also   be 
dur  in  deficient  upbuilding  of  the  haemoglobin  molecule  under 
the    influence    of  arsenic,    chloral,    etc.,    which    depress   adrenal 

functions,  an  advanced  stage  being  represented  by  ha 

filnjrinuria  caused  by  stilphonnl,   trional,  etc..  which  are  active 
adrenal  depressants — as  further  shown  below. 

THE  ADRENALS  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  HEMOGLOBIN. 

Mktii  .i".mi»(!lobim.  —  Gamgee  has  shown  that  lessened 
oxidation  coincides,  when  sufficiently  advanced,  with  the 
appearance  of  the  spectrum  bands  of  oxyhssmoglobin,  and  thai 
these  are  replaced  by  oilier? — practically  those  of  acid  ha-matin 
— which  give  the  blond  (he  chocolate  color  assumed  by  it  in 
ill-  earlier  stages  oi  hsemoglohin-diaintcgration.  Woi 
referring  to  this  acid  hanaatm:  "Recent  researches  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  spectrum  of  this  new  compound  is  identical 
with  that  <>r  the  metbmmoglobin  of  Hoppc-Xcvier."7-  That  this 
methsr-iiioglohin  represents  an  early  stage  of  hoamoglobin- 
tlisintegration  is  suggested   by  the   fact    that  Gamgee   "showed 


"Taylor:    "Medical  Jurisprudence,"  I,  HI. 

"  Hopi»--S<ylcr:    Zeitsclirift  r.  Pruk.  Chemio.  volo.  U  and  III, 
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conclusively  that  this  new  compound  yields  its  oxygen  to  re- 
ducing agents":  a  point  which  we  must  here  emphasize.  Fur- 
ther, Gnmgce  found  iliat,  when,  after  nitrite  poisoning,  this 
chocolate  blood  appeared,  it  etill  ozonized  prepared  guaiacum- 
pnper,  though  not  so  actively  as  under  normal  conditions.. 
"Evidently  then,"  says  Professor  Wood,  "absorption  of  oxygen 
must  take  place;  evidently  the  blood-corpuscles  must  perform 
their  respiratory  function;  but  evidently  also  they  are  greatly 
crippled  and  impaired  in  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  Us  performance. 
llivrnic  respiration  is,  in  other  words,  greatly  interfered  with, 
but  not  abolished." 

We  have  already  seen  that  chemistry  and  physiology  have 
lii'th  established  these  facts.  The  deduction  that  metrucmo- 
globtn  is  a  product  of  early  blood-disintegration  therefore  is 
6olidly  supported.  An  important  question,  however,  demands 
elucidation:  What  is  the  nature  of  the  process?  In  other 
words,  how  and  through  what  process  is  methjemoglobin  formed 
in  the  organism  after  poisoning? 

The  respiratory  symptoms  arc  stated  by  Lauder  Brunton 
and  Fayrcr"  to  be  the  most  marked  witnessed  after  snake- 
bites in  India,  Wall'*  slates  that  a  strong  dose  of  cobra-venom 
causes  almost  instantaneous  arrest  of  respiration;  ■  uenker 
dose  slows  it,  and  asphyxic  symptoms  follow.  Viper-venom  was 
found  by  Phisalix  to  markedly  affect  the  respiratory  functions. 
It  first  produced  excitement,  with  "accelerated  respiration," 
then  "somnolence,  with  slowing  of  respiration."  We  have  here 
distinot  evidence  of  reduced  oxidation  and  accumulation  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  next  step  is  illustrated  by  Carreau's  already- 
quoted  observation  that  the  Martinique  fer-de-Iuncr  viper  caused 
the  blood  to  become  very  dark,  "prune-juice  like";  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  proportion  of  methannoglobin  had  been  estab- 
lished spectroscopically.  Even  bee-venom,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, gives  rise  to  marked  dyspncea  and  "black  blood,"  as 
observed  by  Paul  Bert. 

Ab  previously  shown,  several  drugs  have  been  sufficiently 
6t tidied  in  thig  connection  by  investigators  to  indicate  that 
methffimoglobinuria   occurs  after   the  ingestion   of  poisonous 

•»  Lauder  Brunton  and  Fairer:    Proceed.  Royal  Society.  1174. 
••Wall:    Quotod  by  No«.  111.  p.  36*. 
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doses  of  these  drugs.  Nitroglycerin  and  amyl  nitrite  have  both 
been  found  to  act  Bimilnr]y,  in  many  ways,  by  Lauder  Brunton, 
Tait,  Murrell,  Hay,  and  Henocque.  As  the  latter  drug  is  the 
more  completely  reviewed  by  Wood,  it  will  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  this  inquiry.  "AYhcn,"  6ay8  this  author,  "an  animal  inhales 
amyl  nitrite,  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  soon  become  of  & 
nearly  uniform  hue,  which  resembles  somewhat  that  of  normal 
venous  blood,  but  is  quite  distinct  from  it,  having  a  chocolate 
tint."  Are  we  dealing  with  mere  deficiency  of  oxidation  or 
accumulation  of  carbonic  acid?  Evidently  not,  since  Wood 
slates  that  "this  chocolate-colored  blood  does  not  assume  tlie 
arterial  hue  when  shaken  up  with  the  air."  According  to  Gamgee, 
the  nerve-centers  are  directly  affected;  but  we  have  already 
ascertained  that  the  respiratory  centers  are  not  the  source  of 
phenomena  that  occur  in  this  connection,  and,  as  shown  below, 
the  effects  of  the  toxic  occur  notwithstanding  division  of  the 
spinal  cord.  As  the  splanchnic  nerve  is  that  connected  with 
the  adrenals,  the  sympathetic  system  must  be  the  one  morbidly 
influenced  by  the  poison.  An  important  fact  suggested  by  this 
nervous  origin,  however,  is  that  the  direct  hemolytic  influence 
of  the  poison,  thought  generally  to  exist,  ia  set  aside,  and  that 
wc  are  normally  brought  to  the  only  agency  available  to  ac- 
count for  the  process:  i.e.,  the  adrenals.  But  why  does  the 
chocolate  methn?moglobinic  blood  not  assume  the  arterial  hue 
by  exposure  to  air?  Can  we  concede  that  whenever,  in  the 
organism,  the  hsemoglobin~molccule  becomes  dissociated,  its 
constituents  are  all  eliminated  with  the  excretions?  Evidently 
not.  Even  in  chlorosis,  in  which  ha?mic  respiration  is  greatly 
impaired,  it  is  not,  of  course,  abolished,  and  the  components 
of  the  haemoglobin-molecule  must,  in  a  measure,  hold  togollur. 
though  loosely  combined.  But  evidently  some  const ituent 
capable  of  taking  up  oxygen  must  be  missing  in  the  methflcmo- 
globinic  blood  referred  to,  to  account  for  its  inability,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  to  become  arterialized.  Now,  the  adrenals 
being  inhibited  by  some  of  the  drags  mentioned  pin- 
known  affinity  of  adrenal  secretion  for  oxygen,  clearly  suggest 
it  Beems  to  up,  that,  if  the  metbsemoglobinie  blood  could  nol 
be  oxidized  outside  the  body,  it  is  because  it  lacked  the  supra- 
renal secretion.    This  tends  to  show  tlint  the  suprarenal 
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tion,  whicli,  u  Vfl  know,  is  constantly  being  supplied  to  the 
body,  is  oxidized  in  the  course  of  the  respiratory  process. 

In  the  light  of  all  that  has  already  been  said  concerning 
i he  effects  of  stimulation  on  the  adrenals  and  the  signs  of 
insufficiency,  the  symptoms  that  follow  aniyl-nitrite  inhalations, 
a8  described  by  Professor  Wood,  clearly  depict  the  course  of 
event*.  "The  nioet  prominent  symptoms  induced  when  omyl 
nit  rite  is  inhaled,  by  a  man,  in  moderate  quantities,"  says  this 
autlior,  "are  a  sense  of  great  fulLnesa  and  distention  of  the 
head,  amounting  at  last  to  severe  pain  and  accompanied  bf 
intense  flushing  of  the  face.''  We  can  easily  recognize  here 
the  result  of  a  sudden  tide  of  blood  into  the  iiitaneous  vessels. 
This  has  been  found  by  various  experimenters  to  be  due  to 
sudden  dilation  of  the  arterioles,  which  in  turn,  causes  a  Hidden 
influx  of  blood  into  the  capillaries.  This  is  but  a  very  temporary 
phenomenon  however;  when  a  poisonous  do9e  is  given,  the 
menial  dilation  Incomes  such  that  the  blood  recedes  into  the 
deeper  iwenTfl  and  ischrvmia  of  all  capillaries,  including  those 
of  til.'  adrenals,  of  course,  follows,  and  the  signs  of  adrenal 
inhibition  appear.  The  line  where  suprarenal  insufficiency 
begins  ib  not  clearly  defined — evidently,  since,  to  use  Wood's 
imi  of  these  phenomena  is  usually  ao  rapid 
that,  often  they  nem  to  be  simultaneous." 

Yet  we  have  precisely  at  Bub  point  additional  testimony 

tliat  we  must  be  dealing  with  suprarenal  accretion,  since  Wood 
ini.;irks:  "But  it  is  said  that  the  cardiac  disturbance  is  some- 
times very  distinctly  manifest  before  the  other  symptoms."  We 
have  seen  that  the  heart  is  the  fust  organ  reached  by  the  secre- 
i  i'  >n .  anil  it  must  therefore  be  first  to  receive  the  brunt  of  the 
suprarenal  principle.  These  facts  are  also  sustained  by  the 
iiment  of  Bock  on  nn  isolated  mammalian  heart,  which 
shoved  that  nitrite  of  amy]  has  no  effect  upon  the  heart  itself. 
The  stage  of  suprarenal  insufficiency  is  strikingly  described: 
"  \fter  poisonous  don  ■'-."  QOntxmMfl  Professor  Wood,  "the  symp- 
toms have  been  great  jiallor ;  usually  dilation,  but  sometimes 
pupils:  ewessive  museulnr  relaxation;  slow, 
i\  perceptible  pulse;  hicmoglobinuria,  and  irregular  res- 
piration." The  morbid  effects  of  suprarenal  insufficiency,  which 
include  saboxidation  of  the  muscular  layer  of  all  arteries  and 
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dilation  of  the  central  vascular  trunks,  con  traction  of  the  periph- 
eral  capillaries,  etc. — are  self-evident. 

That  the  adrenals  are  involved  is  further  sustained  by  the 
observation  of  Lauder  Brunton  that  if  the  descending  aorta 
he  tied  high  up  no  perceptible  fall  of  pressure  is  produced 
by  the  amy]  Bali  for  some  time.    It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 

ion  was  practiced  above  the  suprarenal  vessels.    "In  lower 
animals,"  Bays.  Woodj  "the  Brst  stage  of  the  notion  is  like  that 
just    described    in    man.      After    this    the    breathing    becomes 
violently   harried  and  panting,  progressive  muscular  wea 
and  diminution  of  reflex  activity  ensue,  and  finally  death  from 

failure  of  respiration V    very   peculiar  symptom  is 

that  a  long  time  before  death  both  the  arterial  and  the  venous 

become  of  b  nearly  uniform  chocol  rimul- 

tansous  occurrence  of  these  phenomena  clearly  defines  toe 
bid  process.  The  Bhooolate-red  blood,  though  Mill  ah 
absorb  oxygen,  does  so  "very  imperfectly";  hence  the  "violently 

hurried  and  punting"  hroathing  to  compensate  hy  the  number 
of  respirations  for  the  lessened  oxidation.  The  genera]  metabo- 
lism, impaired  through  imperfect  liarnic  respiration  and  there- 
fore lessened  oxidation,  accounts  for  the  rest;  a  symptom- 
complcx    with   the  suprarenal   gktndti   as   starting-point. 

All  these  facts  suggeai  that  in  amy]  nitrite  poisoning, 
formation  of  methssmoglobin  is  due  to  the  following  pr< 
The   adrtnah    supply   an    oxidtxabls   principle    \»    tin-    blond. 
When   the  poison  causes  insufficiency  of  these  glands,  a  com- 
pound inferior  En  Us  oxygsnnibaorbing  power  to  hostnogJooin  Is 
formedj  namely;  methomoglobin.    The  presence  of  this  /» 

Hood  it  attended  inth  more  or  less  marked  im/iair/nrnt  of 

the  respiratory  function. 

Hjemato porphyrin. — How  is  this  pigment  formed  in  the 
organism  as  a  result  of  poisoning?  Sulphona]  and  trional  have 
furnished,  of  all  toxics,  the  greatest  number  of  reeorded  cases 
of  luematoporpliyrinuria,  and  wil!  therefore  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  this  analysis. 

Hapmotoporphyrin  is  stated  by  Qarrod11  to  be  present  in 
normal   urine   in   minimum   quantity,   in   solid   excreta,    and 


"Gnrrod:    Lancet.  Nov.  10.  1!HX). 
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meconium,  while  Stokvis78  found  it  in  bile  and  Taylor  and 
Sailer"  in  blood  collected  post-mortem.  As  to  its  origin, 
Garrod  refers  to  the  observations  of  Keyset,"  who  found  "that 
a  change  of  diet  from  Ted  meat  to  white  meat  without  vege- 
tables caused  the  disappearance  of  the  normal  trace  from  the 
urine,  but  that  it  returned  when  green  vegetables  were  added 
to  food."  This  is  in  accord  with  Stokvis's  view,  that  a  part 
of  the  urinary  pigment  is  derived  from  the  food  and  that  even 
chlorophyl,  from  which  a  very  similar  pigment  may  be  ob- 
tained, may  contribute  to  its  formation.  Garrod  does  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  urinary  or  focal  hamfito- 
porphyrin  has  such  an  origin,  though  he  found  it  associated 
with  milk  diet  in  one  case,  and  states  that  it  may  be  found  in 
the  faeces  of  sucklings.  He  is  inclined  to  favor  the  view,  there- 
fore, that  haematoporphyrin  in  excess  is  an  indication  of  ha?mol- 
ysis,  and  considers  that  "we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  lurmatoporpkyrin  of  the  body  has  hemoglobin  for  its  parent- 
substance."  Still,  when  the  question  is  put  to  the  test  "by 
examining  the  blood  in  cases  in  which  unusual  amounts  of  the 
pigment  are  being  excreted  and  by  examining  the  urine  in 
eases  in  which  active  haemolysis  is  known  to  be  in  progress," 
he  finds  them  to  "return  the  same  answer:  viz.,  that  there  is 
no  necessary  connection  between  excess  of  hannatoporphyrin 
in  the  urine  and  excessive  haemolysis."  In  pernicious  anaemia, 
"i  disease  in  which  haemolysis  is  an  essential  feature,  urinary 
hnemntoporphyrin  is  not  increased  unless  complicating  conditions 
are  present."19 

This  conclusion,  when  analyzed  in  connection  with  the 
data  we  have  so  far  submitted  concerning  the  relations  be- 
tween the  suprarenal  glands  and  haemolysis,  is  fully  sustained. 
Sulphonal,  trional,  and  oilier  toxics  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
haematoporphyrinuria  seem  only  to  do  so  when  the  suprarenal 
tjlonds  or  their  centers  are  more  or  Jess  diseased,  the  amount  of 
pigment  in  the  urine  corresponding  in  a  measure  to  the  degree 
of  insufficiency  present.    Disease  of  both  adrenals  may  exist,  as 

»  Stokris:    ZelUehrtft  fflf  kiln.  Med..  Jit.  xxvlll.  p.  1,  1895. 
71  Taylor  and   Sailer:     Contribution*   from   the   William  Pepper   Laboratory; 
quoted  by  Garrod.  toe.  rll. 

«  Keyset-:    Dissertation.  Freiburg.  1S8T. 
wTb«  Italics  are  our  own. 
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we  have  Been,  without  interfering  with  the  general  phynotag- 
ical  operations  with  which  they  are  concerned  until  a  very 
small  proportion  of  normal  tissue  is  left.  A  demand  for  supra- 
renal protective  activity  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  toxic  in  the 
blood  taxes  this  physiologically  adequate  remnant  more  or  less 
severely  according  to  the  dose  and  power  of  the  toxic  exhib- 
ited. If  the  stage  of  total  Buprarenal  sufficiency,  as  the  result 
of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  etc.,  is  still  remote,  an  agent,  such  M 
Bulphonal,  may  be  given  for  a  long  time  before  it  causes  o 
degree  of  adrenal  insufficiency  to  bring  on  marked  haematopor- 
phyrinuria;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  but  a  vestige  of  normal 
suprarenal  tissue  just  sufficient  to  sustain  life  only  remains, 
but  a  few  doses  are  sufficient  to  cause  it.  Keith  Campbell's 
case  of  hsematoporphyriniiTia,  in  which  the  most  marked  mor- 
bid change  observed  post-mortem  was  hyaline  degeneration 
of  both  adrenals,  may  again  be  referred  to  in  this  connection. 
Only  two  15-grain  dosea  of  sulphonal  had  been  taken  by  the- 
patient.  The  symptoms  outlined  by  the  following  broken  sen- 
tences: "Very  poor  circulation,  blue  cedent,  coldness  of  the 
extremities  .  .  .  marked ly-parctic  flexors.  .  .  .  Brent  h- 
ing  a  constant  struggle;  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  .  .  . 
pulse  rapid  and  thready  .  .  .  patch  of  rusty  staining  over 
parietal  region,"  etc.,  sufficiently  indicate  advanced  suprarenal 
insufficiency  to  Bhow  a  direct  correspondence  with  the  post- 
mortem findings. 

To  illustrate  the  effects  of  lees  advanced  disease  of  the 
adrenals  when  sulphonal  is  used,  the  case  recently  reported  by 
I!.  Waldo**  may  be  cited.  Here  the  drug  had  been  taken  dur- 
ing a  prolonged  period  before  the  urine  assumed  the  typical 
cherry-red  or  port-wine-like  color.  The  rapid  pulse  (180), 
prostration  culminating  in  general  paresis,  a  "Bcarcely-moving 
diaphragm,"  and  other  symptoms  also  point  here  to  disease  of 
the  adrenals.  An  interesting  case  of  this  kind,  reported  by 
Stuart  Hart,*1  was  attended  with  marked  cardiac  disturbance. 
That  temporary  reduction  of  a  stimulus  corresponding  to  that 
attributed  to  the  suprarenal  secretion  was  a  factor  in  its  pro- 
duction is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  "with  the  improvement 

*°R.  Waldo:    British  Medical  Journal.  June  IB.  1901. 

•>  Stuart   Hurl:   Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.   Sciences.  April,  1901. 
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in  the  muscular  tone,  the  dilation  and  valvular  incompetence 
entirely  disappeared,  leaving  a  normal  heart." 

It  is  only  occasionally,  and.,  in  fact,  very  rarely,  that  haem- 
a ^porphyrinuria  is  sufficiently  marked  to  give  the  urine  the 
clu Try-red  or  even  pinkish  color  observed  in  these  cases.  The 
coincidence  of  sufficiently  advanced  suprarenal  insufficiency 
and  the  administration  of  the  remedy  is  likewise  rare,  especially 
in  presence  of  the  fact— to  he  shown  later  on — that  suprarenal 
disease  is  only  traceable  to  conditions  in  which  toxics  of  various 
kinds,  including  toxins,  have  given  rise  to  serious  general  dis- 
ease. When  the  adrenals  or  their  center  are  normal,  it  is  prob- 
able that  only  excessive  or  large  doses  of  sulphonal  or  trional 
can  produce  a  marked  degree  of  hiematoporphyrinuria.  Kast 
and  Weiss"  produced  it  twenty-five  times  out  of  one  hundred 
experiments  in  rabbits,  but  only  by  means  of  large  doses.  In 
dogs  they  could  not  bring  it  on,  notwithstanding  repeated  and 
prolonged  experiments. 

If,  as  thought  by  Garrod,  "the  haematoporphyrin  of  the 
body  has  haemoglobin  for  its  parent-substance,"  how  does  it 
become  dissociated  from  the  latter?  Chemically,  they  are,  so 
to  say,  only  two  reactions  apart:  When  haemoglobin  is  treated 
vitfa  nn  acid  or  a  strong  alkali,  hfematin:  i.e.,  metha?moglobin, 
is  formed;  when  the  latter  in  turn  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
it  is  deprived  of  its  iron  and  becomes  iron-free  hsmatin:  i.e., 
haematoporpliyrin.  The  general  belief  that  the  drug  acts 
directly  upon  the  blood  is  obviously  untenable;  indeed,  it  seems 
hardly  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  few  15-grain  doses,  admin- 
•  1  twenty-four  hours  apart,  will  produce  upon  the  seven- 
teen pounds  of  blood  in  the  organism  effects  which  in  the 
laboratory  are  only  obtained  with  sulphuric  acid  or  an  equally 
active  reagent.  In  fact,  Kast  and  Weiss8*  were  totally  unable 
to  obtain  rucmatoporphyrin  from  extravasated  blood  by  means 
of  sulphonal,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  several  processes. 
With  vulnerable  organs,  such  as  the  diseased  adrenals,  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  toxic  process,  on  the  contrary,  a  logical  con- 
nection is  established  between  the  violent  phenomena  witnessed 
and  the  comparatively  benign  exciting  cause.    The  many  con- 
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trad ictnry  physinlngieal  effects  observed  wilh  sulphnnnl  as  well 
as  with  other  frogs  in  this,  coonectum,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  causative  agents  whirh  may  give  rJM  1"  liiriiiiitopnrpny- 
rimiria,  are  likewise  accounted  fox  On  the  whole,  tbti  for- 
going facts  suggest  that,  whilt  htBrnatoporpkyrkuria 
be  caused  in  normal  subjects  when  excessive  doses  of  the  toxic 
agency  enter  the  blood,  it  may  be  caused  ly  smalt  doses  when  the 
adrenals  or  their  center  are  diseased,  the  intensity  of  the  effects 
varying  wilh  the  dose  and  the  degree  of  insitlficiaicrj  the  adftnab 
have  reached. 

In  support  of  this  view  we  have,  in  a  proportion  of  cases, 
besides  the  symptoms  of  suprarenal  insufficiency,  a  more  or  less 
marked  reduction  of  haemoglobin.  F.  Miiller"  reported  a  case 
in  which  the  haemoglobin  ratio  fell  to  45  per  cent,  during  the 
most  active  stage  of  haematoporphyrinuria  and  gradually  re- 
turned to  85  per  cent,  aa  the  urine  became  gradually  Bleated 
of  its  pigment.  The  parallelism  between  the  percentage  of 
haemoglobin  and  the  variations  in  the  urine  is  well  illustrated 
in  a  case  reported  by  J.  Calvert,"6  probably  suffering  from 
tuberculous  adrenals,  with  an  acute  exacerbation  of  supra- 
renal insufficiency  of  unknown  origin,  no  sulphonal  or  trional 
having  been  taken  by  the  patient.  The  haemoglobin  percentage 
was  at  first  48  per  cent,  and  the  red  corpuscles  2,892,000. 
Gradually  the  haemoglobin  reached  C2  per  cent,  and  the  red 
corpuscles  3,908,000,  these  changes  covering  a  period  of  six 
days.  "After  this,"  says  the  author,  "the  percentage  of  haemo- 
globin and  the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles  steadily  increased 
and  the  urine  gradually  returned  to  its  normal  color." 

This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean,  however,  that  in  all 
cases  of  haematoporphyrinuria  the  ratios  of  haemoglobin  and  of 
red  corpuscles  keep  pace  with  the  alterations  witnessed  in  the 
color  of  the  urine.  In  Keith  Campbell's  admirably  reported 
case  the  blood-count  showed  throughout  7,000,000  red  corpus- 
cles, and,  when  breathing  had  become  "a  constant  struggle" 
and  convulsions  had  occurred,  the  ratio  became  even  greater: 
i.e.,  "rather  over  7,000,000."     Yet  in  this  case  it  was  not  the 
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parallelism  between  the  hamnitoporphyrinuiin  and  the  hemo- 
globin that  had  ceased,  it  was  that  with  the  red  corpuscles, 
since  '"the  percentage  of  haemoglobin"  as  taken  by  Dr.  Oswald 
in  this  case  "was  4!l  per  cent."  Tims,  while  this  ratio  was  very 
low.  the  blood-corpuscles  ratio  was  exceedingly  high:  a  E&ct 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  persistent  vomiting  which  repre- 
sents one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  case,  and  doubtless 
due  to  effusion  of  blood  -serum  into  the  stomach  as  a  result  of 
relaxation  of  its  vascular  elements.  The  loss  of  fluids  sitn- 
ondensed  the  blood;  hence  the  high  corpuscular  ratio. 
But  for  the  vomiting  the  blood-examinations  would  probably 
have  given  results  very  similar  to  those  of  the  other  cases  men- 
tioned. In  truth,  the  blood-count  tarnishes  but  little,  if  any, 
reliable  information  in  any  case  of  lueiuatoporphyrinuria,  un- 
tie ingestion  BBd  tOBS  el  fluids  by  the  gastro-intostimd  tim\ 
urinary  tracts  and  the  skin  be  accurately  established,  supports  I 
by  a  speeifie-gr:i\  ity  ratio  of  blood  taken  from  a  large  vessel. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  haemoglobin  ratio,  which  sel- 
dom exceeds  7<>  per  cent,  while  the  cherry-red  urine  is  present, 
and  often  reaches  below  HI  per  cent. 

Arc  wc  dealing  with  a  stage  in  the  dissociation  of  hfemo- 
globin,  or  with  a  reaction  in  which  only  a  portion  of  the  blood 
is  involved?  To  consider,  H  might  appear,  the  formation  of 
hsematoporphyrin  as  a  stage  in  the  lai'inolytie  process  would 
implicate  an  antecedent  reactions  i.e..  that  affording  methremo- 
gtobin  m  end-prodnet.  But  in  none  of  the  reported  cases  which 
have  come  to  our  notice  so  far  is  the  chocolate-colored  urine 
said  t<-  bare  preceded  the  port-wine-red  urine.  When  the  latter 
fades  off]  11  does  not  assume  the  typical  color  of  methfemo- 
globinnria,  but  becomes  dark  claret,  then  light  claret,  pin 
in  hue,  etr.  In  other  words,  it  presents  a  totally  different 
BSpeet,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  docs  nut  characterize  a  6tage 
of  blood-disintegration  of  which  the  following  nre  the  steps: 
ITamiatoporphyrin  +  iron  =  meUuemoglobin;  methremoglobin 
-f-  protcids  =  ha?moglobim  Again,  ha'inatoporphyrin  being 
iron-free  lunnntin.  we  cannot,  as  was  the  case  with  methamio- 

gfobia,  grant  it  the  powez  to  take  up  the  oxygen  with  which 

life  is  maintained.     Side  by  side  with  the  impaired  blond-ele- 
ments there  must  exist  approximately- perfect  blood.     The  only 
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logical  conclusion  available,  therefore,  is  that  only  a  portion 
d£  tin'  blood  is  directly  involved.  We  can  thus  accouut  for  Uie 
cases  of  kanatopuruhyriB'UU  in  which  apparently  normal 
health  is  present — though  the  iv>.  rve  of  suprarenal  tissue  is 
steadily  being  destroyed  by  some  morbid  process — and  bfronj 
OD  by  an  intercurrent  disorder  in  which  a  toxic  action  prevails: 
sulphonal,  trional,  lead,  rheumatism,  gout,  etc..  and  particularly 
hepatic  disorders,  in  which  cloudy  swelling  and  fatty  defen- 
eration are  bo  prominent. 

What  i.s  the  nut  tire  of  the  process?  Kast  and  Wei.-  .-."'• 
in  their  study  of  the  disruptive  effects  of  sulphonal  upon  the 
blood,  state  that  under  certain ' pathological  conditions,  and 
•  cial Jy  in  ansemic  women,  "there  exists  B  loose  combination 
of  tlie  blood-pigment."  The  s.une  remark  is  applicable  with 
lHWifflefancy  of  the  suprarenal  glands  as  the  underlying  fsottn 
of  the  dflstnu  live  process,  on  the  condition,  however,  that  the 
suprarenal  glands  be  recognized  as  producing  a  secretion  i 
dow.-d  with  the  marked  affinity  for  oxygen  which  it  is  now 
known  to  possess,  and  that  this  affinity  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  process.  It  is  clear  that  deficiency  of  suprarenal  secre- 
tion must,  (tarty  with  it  "a  loose  combination  of  the  blood* 

pigmant,"  since  oxidation,  as  shown  by  the  character  of  the 
reducing  agents  required  to  disintegrate  blood  In  vitro,  repre- 
sents the  principal  bond  of  union  between  all  ihe  main  bodies 
involved.  With  both  organs  diseased,  such  n  condition  of  the 
blood  is  nluays  more  Or  less  marked,  and,  when  mi  acute  toxic 
intercurrent-  process  suddenly  appears,  this  "loose  combina- 
tion" becomes  accentuated  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
the  morbid  effects  upon  the  glands.  If  these  affects  are  over- 
whelming, the  "blood  is  everywhere  scarlet,"  to  use  Rabuteau's 
expression  in  reference  to  his  oxalic-acid  cases:  if  they  are 
not,  tlie  clinical  picture  presented  is  that  of  the  cases  reported, 
in  which  the  original  diseaft  leas  marked  tend- 

to  pervert  the  characteristic  suprarenal  symptoms  that 
appear  when  only  one  pathogenic  factor  is  present.  Here, 
however,  an  additional  source  of  blood-disintegration  appears 
on  the  field. 
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As  already  stated,  acids  disintegrate  haemoglobin,  luematin 
being  formed.  This  only  occurs,  however,  in  the  presence  of 
oxygen.  In  the  lungs,  therefore,  the  "loose  combination"  in- 
\nUing  imperfect  absorption  of  oxygen,  while  defective  res- 
piration is  further  encouraged  by  the  imperfect  or  arrested 
action  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  the  process  of  haemoglobin 
disintegration,  if  at  all  influenced,  is  rather  interfered  with 
than  encouraged.  It  is  consequently  not  in  the  respiratory  area 
that  the  process  occurs,  and,  if  elsewhere  in  the  organism,  the 
reaction  mu6t  be  one  in  which  oxygen  is  absent.  We  have 
already  seen,  when  chlorosis  was  studied,  that,  when  hemo- 
globin is  treated  with  an  acid  in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  a 
hsmoehroinogen  first  appears  which  slowly  loses  its  iron,  the 
end-product  being  ha»matoporphyrin.  What  was  then  said, 
therefore,  is  also  appropriate  in  connection  with  the  process 
through  which  hrematoporphyrin  is  formed:  i.e.,  the  tissues 
plat/  the  part  of  the  acid  employed  in  the  laboratory  to  disintegrate 
haemoglobin;  Vit-y  abstract  Us  oxygen.  The  imperfect  condition 
of  Uie  Hood  involving  reduced  oxidation,  oj-ylicFiiioijlobin  is  not 
nluays  formed,  and  arterial  blood  fresh  from  the  lungs,  while  still 
containing  enough  of  this  compound  to  more  or  less  perfectly  carry 
on  the  vital  processes,  also  contains  a  more  or  less  great  proportion 
of  free  hamoghbin.  Under  these  conditions,  the  avidity  of  the 
tissues  for  oxygen  causes  Uiem  not  only  to  absorb  the  one  molecule 
of  this  gas  from-  the  oxyhemoglobin,  but  also  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  by  taking  up  oxygen  from  hcetnoglobin :  i.e.,  the  only 
remaining  source  of  supply.  We  thus  have  in  the  blood  tfie  precise 
conditions  required  for  the  reaction  outlined,  namely:  absence  of 
n  and  a  powerfvl  reducing  agent, — the  tissues, — and,  there- 
fore, obtain  as  end-results  free  iron  and  liasmaloporphyrin. 

This  suggests  another  query.  The  microscopical  examina- 
tions of  adrennls  taken  at  random  at  autopsies  have  shown 
Amaud  that  36  per  cent,  of  all  adrenals  contain  evidences,  more 
or  less  marked,  of  fatty  degeneration.  Why,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances does  haematnporphyrinuria,  which  may  be  induced 
by  a  large  number  of  toxic  disorders,  not  appear  more  fre- 
quently? The  answer  is  readily  available:  hctmaloporphyrin, 
bilirubin,  iron-free  hamatin,  and  hasmato'idin  are  isomers:  i.e., 
the  same  body  though  recognized  under  different  names. 
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Important  in  this  connection  is  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween hamatoporphyrin  and  urobilin,  formed  when  the  former 
is  subjected  to  putrefactive  conditions  or  nascent  hydrogen, 
which  is  present  in  very  small  amount  in  normal  urine.  This 
pigment  also  occurs  in  fa?eal  matter,  and  ia  here  recognized  as 
"stercohilin."  In  both  urine  and  fa?ces,  however,  it  appears 
in  excess,  though  apparently  with  no  degree  of  parallelism,  in 
many  morbid  conditions.  In  acute  fevers,  for  instance,  it  may 
be  increased  to  five  or  six  times  its  normal  ratio;  especially 
is  this  the  case  in  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  and  the  septic 
fevers,  in  which  rapid  disintegration  of  the  blood-elements 
occurs.  "In  febrile  disorders  of  almost  every  kind,"  says 
Gnrrod,  "temporary  urobilinuria  may  be  met  with,  the  dura- 
tion of  which  usually  corresponds  with  that  of  the  pyrexia. 
In  diseases  of  the  liver,  the  urobilinuria  ia  usually  persistent, 
as  is  well  seen  in  cases  of  cirrhosis,  malignant  disease,  or  passive 
congestion  secondary  to  cardiac  or  pulmonary  troubles.  .  ,  . 
In  diseases  attended  by  excessive  htemolysia,  and  during  the 
absorption  of  extravasated  blood,  there  is  apt  to  be  conspicuous 
urobilinuria,  and,  unless  complications  are  present,  there  is  no 
corresponding  increase  of  uroerythrin  or  harmntoporphyrin. 
Such  urines  have  a  warm  orange  color,  which  is  readily  recog- 
nized by  a  trained  eye,  and  at  the  apex  of  a  conical  glass  a 
pinkish  tinge  is  usually  seen."  He  refers  to  the  valuable  diag- 
nostic signs  persistent  urobilinuria  affords  in  pernicious  anae- 
mia, as  shown  by  Mott  and  Hunter,  and  to  his  personal  ob- 
servation that  there  is  likewise  a  marked  excess  of  urobilin  in 
the  fa>ces.  It  follows  haemorrhages  and  especially  intracranial 
kamorrhagt,  hemorrhagic  infarctions,  pelvic  hsemntoceles,  etc. 

The  "chief  seat  of  formation  of  urobilin  is  undoubtedly 
the  intestinal  canal.  This  can  only  be  gainsaid,"  says  Garrod, 
"by  denying  the  identity  of  the  urinary  and  fn>cal  pigments." 
(The  identity  of  these  is  evident,  and  he  refers  to  combuslinn 
experiments  conducted  personally  and  with  F.  G.  Hopkins,  in 
which  this  is  confirmed.)  Several  investigators  consider  the 
bile  as  the  only  source  of  urobilin.  "There  is  strong  evidence," 
Bays  Garrod,  "that  the  urobilin  in  the  bile  itself  is  of  intestinal 
origin,"  while  "it  is  equally  clear  that  the  substance  from 
which  the  intestinal  urobilin  is  formed  ia  the  bile-pigment." 
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A  logical  conclusion  suggests  itself  in  the  presence  of  these 
facts:  i.e.,  that  the  changes  undergone  in  the  liver  are  a  part  of 
a  cycle  with  the  inteslint  as  a  starting-point.  And  so  it  muBt 
be,  since,  again  using  Qarrod's  words,  "it  seems  to  be  clearly 
established  that  absorption  from  the  intestine  does  take  place, 
and  that,  of  the  urobilin  so  absorbed,  some  ia  excreted  with  the 
bile  and  some  with  the  urine." 

Bilirubin,  from  which  at  least  a  portion  of  the  urobilin 
found  in  the  urine  and  faaces  is  derived,  is  not  found  in  either 
of  these  excreta.  It  disappears  on  its  way  down  the  intestine 
and  is  replaced  by  large  quantities  of  urobilin.  When,  how- 
ever, bilirubin  does,  under  certain  morbid  conditions,  escape 
with  the  faeces,  urobilin  does  not  appear  in  the  latter.  How 
does  this  transformation  in  the  intestine  occur?  Garrod  states 
that  the  radical  change  involved  is  attended  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  nitrogen,  and  that  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that 
it  is  brought  about  by  bacteria.  Bile  inoculated  with  faecal 
matter  and  placed  in  an  incubator,  for  example,  yields  urobilin 
rapidly,  while  the  bilirubin  simultaneously  disappears.  F. 
Miiller,  A.  Schmidt,  and  Esser  also  "obtained  urobilin  by 
cultivating  intestinal  bacteria  in  broth  to  which  an  alkaline 
solution  had  been  added."  The  same  results  were  obtained  by 
Garrod  and  Drysdnle,  but  only  when  oxygen  was  present. 
While  the  absolute  identity  between  this  and  the  natural  pig- 
ment has  not  as  yet  been  established,  the  artificially  produced 
urobilin  was  found  to  possess  the  chief  properties  of  the  latter. 

In  the  body  the  change  chiefly  occurs  in  the  upper  pari 
of  the  large  intct-imf,  the  contents  of  which  are  alkaline,  while 
those  of  the  small  intestine  are  acid.  This  is  a  feature  of  con- 
siderable importance  evidently,  since  Esser  found  that  "acidity 
"f  the  culture-medium  inhibited  the  change  which  took  place 
under  the  influence  of  bacteria  in  alkaline  broth."  Garrod  fur- 
ther gtatea  that  the  green  stools  occasionally  seen  in  typhoid 
fever  are  always  distinctly  acid  in  reaction,  and  are  urobilin- 
f r •  ■  e ,  the  urobilin  also  disappearing  from  the  urine.  When 
alkalinity  Tecurs,  urobilin  likewise  reappears.  Yet,  the  intes- 
tinal area  in  which  the  urobilin  is  formed  from  bilirubin  varies 
greatly  in  different  individuals,  sometimes  extending  to  the 
jejunum;  but  experiments  by  Vaughan  Harley  suggest  that  the 
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process  of  transforuiation  is  most  active  when  bacteria]  proc- 
esses are  likewise  so. 

An  anomalous  phase  of  the  process,  however,  is  the  fact 
thai  ''the  quantity  normally  present  in  the  fceces  is  far  ! 
than  that  which  enters  the  intestine  with  the  bfle,"  while,  as 
shown  by  F.  Miiller,  "complete  occlusion  of  the  common  bile- 
duct  causes  urobilin  to  disappear  from  the  md  a  few 
days  later  from  the  urine  also."'     Garrod  states  tluit  the  latter 

observation  baa  been  repeatedly  confirmed.    Yet,  i 

with  biliary  fistula,  while  no  bile  enters  the  intestine,  the  urine 
still  contains  urobilin.     In  Copeman  and  Winston's 
biliary  fistula,  in  which  no  bile  had  entered  the  intestine,  the 
faces  were  uncolored  by  stercobilin;    nevertheless  (he  urine 
still  contained  urobilin.     But,  even  leaving  urobilinuria  out  of 

the  question,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  bow  oecltaion  of  the 

bile-duct  can  govern  a  quantity  of  pigment  greater  than  thai 
which  the  liver  takes  up:  i.e.,  how  it  can  afied  pigment  which 
the  liver  has  not  received.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  w 
available.  Garrod,  Blinding  to  the  general  conclusions  sug- 
gested by  the  data  presented  in  his  excellent  paper, 
"When,  however,  we  apply  this  theory  to  clinical  facts,  diffi- 
culties are  encountered  which  cannot  as  yet  be  wholly  met.  and 
it  soon  becomes  evident  that  the  theory,  as  above  stated,  is 
inadequate,  and  that  some  amplification  or  modification  of  it 
is  necessary."  This  amplification  seems  less  remote  when  the 
physiological  functions  of  the  suprarenal  glands  are  introduced 
as  factors  in  the  process  involved. 

The  fact  that  urobiliimria  is  marked  in  diseases  such  as 
rheumatism,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  etc.,  in  which  htematopor- 
phyrinuria  is  also  observed,  suggests  a  common  origin.  Garrod 
refers  to  urobilin  and  its  ehroinogen  "as  widely  di^l  ributed  in 
the  human  body.  .  .  .  They  have  been  lYiund  in  the  bile 
removed  from  the  ir.-dl-bladiliT  <lunn-  lilV.  :■■  v.rll  as  in  that 
obtained  post-mortem,  and  are  met  with  in  the  blood  and  in 
serous  effusions.  ...  As  obtained  from  all  the  above 
sources,  specimens  of  urobilin  agree  in  all  their  properties  and 
are  clearly  identical  in  their  nature."    As  to  the  origin  of  uro- 
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bilin,  the  author,  after  reviewing  the  main  hypotheses  bearing 
upon  this  point,  siiys:  '-It  will  he  seen  that  the  above  theories, 
one  and  all,  start  with  the  assumption  that  urobilin  is  derived 
from  h&moghbin ,  either  directly  or  through  the  intermediate  stage 
of  bite-pigment,"  and  refers  to  Thudicum  as  alone  maintaining 
that  urobilin  is  a  product  of  decomposition  of  urocbrome:  a 
view  which  need  not  represent  an  exception,  since  this  pigment 
can  likewise  be  traced  back  to  htemoglobin. 

"The  very  small  amount  present  in  normal  urine  and  its 
complete  absence  from  that  of  certain  animals,  such  as  dogs, 
in  whose  intestines  it  is  present  in  considerable  quantity,"  snys 
Garrod,  "suggest  that  the  pigment  is,  in  part,  subjected  to 
change  in  its  passage  through  the  body,  and  is  excreted  in  6ome 
altered  form."  This  is  quoted  merely  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  formation  of  any  of  the  pigments  referred  to,  even 
stercobilin,  is  not  followed  by  its  immediate  evacuation  from 
the  organism,  but  that  the  transformation  from  bilirubin  to 
urobilin-stercobilin  on  the  colon  side  of  the  ileo-cscal  valve 
probably  represents  but  the  first  step  of  various  transforma- 
tions of  a  biochemical  nature  in  which  the  tissues  at  large  take 
part,  but  of  which  certain  organs  are  the  primary  seat.  Uro- 
bilin, as  shown  by  Riva,  when  introduced  into  an  isolated  loop 
of  intestine  undergoes  absorption.  This  and  other  evidence 
available  distinctly  indicates  that  this  pigment  enters  the  cir- 
culation. 

W<_-  will  assume,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  that  urobilin,  far 
from  always  representing  a  product  of  waste, — some  of  it  at 
least, — is  constantly  traversing  the  organism,  fulfilling  its 
various  missions  and  returning  to  the  ileo-ctecal  neighborhood 
via  the  liver.  It  will  then  hecome  apparent  that  the  state- 
ment— "Its  disappearance  from  the  urine  when  the  bile  iB  oc- 
cluded .  .  .  disposes  of  the  theory  that  urobilin  is  formed 
from  bilirubin  in  the  tissues  at  large,  for,  under  such  circum- 
stances, although  the  tissues  remain  haded  with  bilirubin**  the 
(ion  of  urobilin  is  arrested" — from  Garrod's  pen  seems 
to  lose  weight.  If  the  above  hypothesis  obtains,  complete  oc- 
clusion of  the  common  bile-duct,  as  carried  out  by  Friedrieh 
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Miiller,  can  do  but  one  thing:  i.e.,  block  the  normal  functional 
cycle.  Urobilin  will  of  necessity  disappear  from  the  fasces  and 
from  the  urine,  since  the  functions  of  the  organism  will  con- 
tinue; and,  retransformed  into  bilirubin,  the  pigment,  in  its 
turn,  must  accumulate  in  the  organism  behind  the  obstruction. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  "the  tissues  remain  loaiUd 
nilh  hi/irnliiii."  The  close  relation  lii'tween  haematoporphyrin 
and  bilirubin  further  affirms  itself  when  we  compare  their 
formula'-. — 


C„H„N«0> 

Hnjmatoporphyrln. 


CMH„N.O. 

Bilirubin. 


When  we  consider  that  the  latter  dilTVrs  only  from  the  former 
by  a  surplus  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  (C^H^N^O,  -f-  2HsO  — 
0  =  CajHjuN^O,,),  we  are  reminded  of  the  aviditj  of  the  K 
for  oxygen,  referred  to  when  the  blood-<.-h;mgcs  leading  to 
hsemaloporphyriiniria  wan  analyzed.  We  then  noted  that  the 
tissues,  in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  took  the  place  of  the  labora- 
tory acid  which  removed  oxygen  from  hemoglobin,  leaving  a 
chromogen  whith  slowly  lost  its  iron,  and  which,  minus  its 
iron,  became  iron-free  haunatin,  or  hjpinatoporphyrin.  But  we 
niusl,  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  the  reaction  given  as 
illustration  refers  to  a  laboratory  operation  and  to  sulphuric 
acid  or  an  equally  powerful  reagent,  and  that  in  the  tissues 
the   avidity  for  oxygen   continues   when    blood  ntion   has 

>d  respirator,,  .■  to  n  minimum  j  i  libit  irith 

the  continuation  of  ///>.  and  they  continue,  nevrrtliciesx,  Oieir 
Jcnrii!i:iiii]  rffni.  more  and  more  depleting  the  blood  of  its  0. 
In  the  majority  of  dSaaaau  attended  with  blaodrdiawiaaraHon 
we  do  not  meet  with  hcematoporphyr  nutria,  thrrffore,  bill 
urobilin  in.  /he  urine  and  ttareobiHn  in  the  facta,  both  being 
formed  when  the  first  named  or  its  isomer,  bilirubin,  are  ex- 
posed to  putrefactive  proce  etc.;  *o  that  we  do  witness 
hgematoporphyrinuria,  though  slightly  modified,  with  great 
frequency.  The  suprarenal  insufficiency  involved  also  reduces 
the  normal  formation  of  oxyhemoglobin,  but  to  a  less  marked 
degree,  probably  becnuse  the  disease  is  not  complir., 
adrenals  previously  weakened  by  advanced  disease,  and  the 
avidity  of  the  tissues  is  correspondingly  less.    Instead,  there- 
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fore,  of  obtaining  haematoporphyrin  as  end-result,  we  obtain 
hydrobilirvbin,  the  reaction  being  approximately  as  follows: — 

«(C„HliN40.)  -  03  +  4Ha0  =  2<CuBMN40raH,0) 

Bilirubin.  Hydroblllrubiu. 

Hydrobilirubin,  as  is  well  known,  is  usually  termed  "fclrih 
urobilin,''  though  it  often  appears  in  diseases  in  which  fever 
does  not  occur. 

All  these  facts  suggest  another  conclusion:  i.e.,  that 
hiematoporphyrin,  bitirtdbin,  Itinualoidin,  and  Us  oilier  isomers, 
as  hatnoglobin  derivatives,  are  restored  to  Vie  pulmonary  rir- 
atlnUon  by  reabsorption  from  the  intestine,  and  again  used  "i 
the  liuiklirifi  up  of  hrrnmijlobin.  This  is  sustained  by  what 
evidence  is  available.  It  also  satisfies  the  requirements  of  all 
the  experiments  referred  to  in  Gnrrod'e  paper,  which  the  other 
hypotheses  outlined  therein  failed  to  meet. 

The  reduction  to  a  single  pigment  of  all  the  isomers  of 
.rphyrin  is  not  only  important  from  the  clinical  stand- 
point, but  it  will  assist  us  in  elucidating  various  features  of  the 
question  in  point:  i.r.,  the  relationship  between  the  adrenals 
and  the  respiratory  function.  Especially  docs  this  apply  to 
haematoidin,  one  of  the  pigments  referred  to.  "In  old  blood- 
clots  in  the  body,"  says  Professor  Foster,  "the  haemoglobin 
of  the  clot  becomes  in  time  transformed  into  BO  iron-free 
body  which  has  been  called  hxmntoi'din,  but  which,  both  in 
composition  and  reactions,  appears  to  be  identical  with  bili- 
rubin." Again,  he  refers  to  the  identity  of  both  compounds 
in  the  following  words:  "Virchtiw'"0  has  described  the  gradual 
change!  in  old  blood-clots,  such  as  those  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, which  lead  to  the  presence  of  the  so-called  hamatoidin- 

•i Is.  Though  these  have  not  been  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  enable  their  composition  to  be  finally  fixed  by  a 
chemical  analysis,  still,  the  identity  of  their  crystalline  form 
with  that  of  bilirubin,  and  the  fact  that  they  both  give  the 
play  of  colors  when  oxidized,  as  in  Gmelin'a  test,  justify 
the  assumption   that  haematoidin  and  bilirubin  are  identical."'"' 

The   presence   of  hicmnto'iYlin    in    conditions   of   advanced 
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i.lnod-.liHiiir^i-.iii.Mi    and    its   •■■  with    soprarena]    in- 

suificiency  have  been  cully  emphasised,  but  an  observation  el 
Boinaft  already  referred  to  irill  prove  interesting  in  this 
connect  inn.  Referring  bo  the  blood  of  one  o!  the  rata  which 
survived  removal  of  both  adrenals  several  months,  and  in  which 
bronzing  bad  occurred,  Ehis  author*1 

:,ii  I, haul  contained  a  largi 
in///  crysiah  of  hamaioidin,"    The  -  have 

vae  also  found  by  bin  in  mop  great  qua 

,.i  109  do  ad  rata ;    w«  ■  braced  everj  i 

i„  ||,,.  body,  and  was  found  oiwilur  to  that  obtained  from  the 

brofi-<-l  sjxit-1  <»f  '"'"  l;ll;1'  '  • 

\i'  acta  further  emphasize  the  point*  of  relationship 

between  the  adrenal  secretion  and   I  ml   which  - 

tissue  lion:   haemoglobin.    Indeed  the  ■■  numerous 

Snd  the  distribution  of  hamoglohin  is  bo  widespread  thai 
clear]'  ;  that  Wii  utl  stcrstw  wtitueni  of 

oglobin  moleeuU  utkich  carries  on  oxygenation  of  the 

Tlii-  imposes,  however,  the  necessity  of  showing  that 
ration  is  needed  to  take  up  the  oxygenation  in  the 

pulmonary  alveoli. 

T1IL  SZCKEHDH  OF  THE  AUKKXALS  AND  THE 
RE8PUUTOBI  PBOCE88. 

That  the  secretion  of  the  sdren  i  ndow  tfai 

globin-moleeule  with  its  power  to  take  np  01 
beyond  question,     indeed;  removal  of  ilio  adrenals  of  a  normal 
animal  <\"'->  nut  remove  the  various  constituents  ol  haemoglobin 
from  its  organism.    The  iron  to  which  the  atlinir 

ant  for  oxygen  is  now  ascribed,  and  all  of  the  other  ele- 
ments  whose  chemically  aflmitj  is  supposed  to  ■  or  the 

holding  together  of  the  htemoglobin-molocule,  nrc  pp 
landings  of  all  these  constituents  arc  not  chai 
corpuscles,  plasma,  temperature  are  present.  Why,  then 
do  they  not,  in  virtue  of  their  affinity,  hold  together?  ' 
the  suprarenal  glands  are  removed  ws  not  only  ; 
mulation  of  baunatofdic  and  other  pigments  in  the  blood,  bul 
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there  occur  phenomena  which  simultaneously  point  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  suprarenal  functions  and  to  defective  oxidation  of  the 
tissues.  With  dyspnoea  appears  muscular  weakness:  the  mus- 
cles of  the  thorax,  the  diaphragm,  have  lost  their  tone — their 
pobidiun  vihrf  as  it  were.    But  this  does  not  only  indicate  the 

Of  tone  which  the  su j >r.ir>  n ;i  1  secretion  imparls;  there  is 
gradual  loss  of  power,  ending  in  paralysis.  Why  should  this 
Dflcm  if  metabolism  can  still  continue?  Nothing  has  been 
changed  in  the  organism  but  organs  which  are  only  supposed 
to  gWe  Unu  to  the  muscular  elements.  And  still  metabolism 
is  obviously  arrested.  That  it  is  due  to  the  absence  of  oxygen 
and  arrest  of  oxidation — i.e.,  combustion  within  the  tissues — is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  the  temperature  is  lowered  everywlnrc. 
In  all  of  the  rats  in  which  Boinet  took  the  rectal  temperature 
marked  hypothermia  was  noted.  The  opposite  conditions  of 
temperature  between  the  central  organs  and  the  peripheral 
a  no  longer  obtain  here;  it  constitutes  a  function  of 
which  the  .suprarenal  glands  are  the  center  and  which  gradually 
COaaee  when  these  are  removed. 

Gourfein"  has  experimentally  shown  that  the  destruction 
of  these  organs  greatly  influenced  nutrition.  One-twentieth 
of  both  capsules  sufficed  to  keep  animals  alive  from  18  days 
to  9  weeks;  but,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  took  their 
Donnal  food,  there  was  steady  loss  of  weight,  death  occurring 
when  the  half  of  their  normal  weight  had  been  lost.  That  this 
cannot  bs  ascribed  to  trophic  lesions  of  purely  nervous  origin 
it  shown  by  the  fact  that  motor  nerves  and  even  their  intra- 
iiiu-.nlar  ramifications  wen  (osnd  to  have  lost  none  of  their 
electrical  excitability. 

'Umlv  metabolism  ceases  when  the  suprarenal  glands 
are  removed,  while  the  other  features  referred  to  point  to 
:  of  oxidation  in  the  tissues  as  the  cause  of  this  cessation. 
This,  besides  the  fact  that  the  constituents  of  hnemoglobin 
lose  their  mutual  affinity  (being  held  together  by  oxygen  as  will 
be  shown)  after  adrenalectomy,  and  the  presence  of  adrenal 
symptoms  when  toxic  elements  are  sufficiently  active  to  cause 
methcmoglobinuria,  hfpmatoporphyriiniria,   etc.,  rvr   other   evi- 
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denoea  nf  blond-dissociation,  warrant  the  conclusion,  it  aOUUfl 
to  us,  that; — 

The  oil  N  to  hold  in  corn- 

liiiirilinn  flu:  rariitll.-i  Collslillicnlx  Of  hi'-nniijlubill  awl  irhii  b  s:ini:'- 

taneovsHy  endows  the  httmaglobm-moleaile  uii/i  Us  power  to  take 

II ji  ti.rijin  ii . 

As  in  nun  t ho  pabnonarv  bad  alone  is  the  scat  o£  the 

respiratory  process,  we  are  again  brought  to  the  lungs  a  the 
organs  to  which  the  supra n  :  etion  to  distributed.    If  we 

now  recall    (1)    the  marked  respiratory  disorders  which   attend 

not  « •  1 1 1  \  the  extirpation  of  the  adrenals,  tmt  ilw  adr— ocd  dis- 

oasG  of  these  organs;  (2)  that  the  pulmonary  ti-sucs  da  not 
respond  to  the  action  of  suprarenal  extcaot  aa  do  other  tissues, 
even  warm  extract  failing  to  prove  active  as  alse  where;  (3) 
that  the  adranala  produce  a  Beeretkai  which  could  be  baaed  no 

further  than  the  lungs,  the  assumption  that  bo  close  a  phyaio- 

'  .1    relationship    between    th  OS   and    the   sni-Tarenu! 

glands  exist.-  Beem  to  stand  on  a  sound  found": 

Indeed,  as  is  shown  below,  the  manner  in  which  9m  oxygen 
of  the  nir  is  taken  up  by  the  blood  may  he  characterized  as 
obscure.  As  to  tissue  respiration,  Fosler  writes:  **We  camior 
trace  the  oxygen  through  its  sojourn  in  the  tissues.  We  only 
know  tliat  sooner  or  later  it  conies  back  combined  in  carbonic 
acid." 

Mathias   Duval,  we   have  seen,  referred    in    1899    to    the 
vulnerable  points  of  the  present  conception  oi  the  reapirafcotj 
(•livinico-|,|iv-i(ilogic-al  process,  and  the  need  o1   "an  action  hav- 
ing for  its  object  to  rapidlj  dislodge  the  carbonic  acid,"  mere 
gaseous  diffusion  failing  In  satisfy  the  demands  of  various  p 
nf   this   process.      While   adducing   reasons   for   the    SBSUmptioD 
"that    (he    combination    of   oxygen    with    the    blood-cm pusca ■ 
(oivlmjuioglobulhi)  playa  a  role  analogous  to  that  of  an  arid." 
Professor  Duval  is  also  stated  to  have  recalled  Robin  and   \ 
dcil's  view  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  a  hypothetic  ■ 
mnnie  acid,"  and   also  Garnier's  ultramarine-blue  lest,   which 
suggested  that  "a  strong  acid  must  exist  in  the  tangs/*  Enough 
"i  ln'iiiif -;d   analysis   has   not  disclosed   a  specific  acid"   in 
organs. 

Bui    thi'se  are  not   the  only   investigators   who  h.iw    (elt   the 
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weakness  of  prevailing  views  as  regards  the  intimate  processes 
of  pulmonary  respiration.  Reichert,"  referring  to  the  bit  it- 
change  of  0  and  C02  between  the  alveoli  and  the  blood,  re- 
marks, after  reviewing  the  generally  accepted  doctrines:  "It 
is,  however,  impossible,  under  certain  conditions,  and  possibly 
under  ordinary  conditions,  to  account  for  the  transmission  of 
all  of  either  the  0  or  the  CO,  by  the  laws  of  diffusion.  Bohr94 
found,  in  experiments  upon  dogs,  that  the  tension  of  oxygen 
in  arterial  blood  is  almost  invariably  higher  than  the  partial 
pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  lungB,  and  in  some  instances  consid- 
erably higher.  His  records  of  C02,  while  lacking  uniformity, 
are  of  like  import,  and  indicate  that  the  tension  of  COa  in  the 
blood  is  lower  than  the  partial  pressure  of  this  gas  in  the 
lungs.  Although  Bohr's  results  have  met  with  much  adverse 
criticism,  they  have  received  substantial  support  in  the  recent 
researches  of  Haldane  and  Smith98  on  mice,  birds,  dogs,  and 
other  animals.  They  found  that  the  normal  oxygen-tension  in 
arterial  blood  is  always  higher  than  in  alveolar  air,  and  they 
were  consequently  led  to  conclude  that  the  transmission  of  0 
between  the  alveoli  and  the  blood  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  mere  diffusion.  Moreover,  about  twice  as  much 
argon  exists  in  solution  in  the  blood-plasma  as  can  be  accounted 
for  by  physical  laws.  Facts  of  this  kind  are  explicable  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  living  tissues  are,  as  contended  by  Ludwig, 
Bohr,  and  others,  actively  engaged  in  the  process,  but  our 
knowledge  is  as  yet  too  incomplete  and  contradictory  to  justify 

■ceptance."  "In  Bohr's  experiments,"  says  G,  X.  Stew- 
art," "in  some  of  which  the  animals  were  made  to  breathe  air 

ining  carbon  dioxide  in  various  proportions,  the  tension 
of  that  gas  in  the  air  of  the  lungs  varied  from  5.8  to  34.0 
millimeters  of  mercury,  while  in  arterial  blood,  taken  at  the 
same  time,  it  usually  ranged  from  10  to  38  millimeters,  and 
was  often  less  than  in  the  alveolar  air.  If  we  accept  bhoee 
results  we  seem  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  carbon  dioxide 
does  not  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  by  diffusion. 


■Relcln-rl:    "Amurlcan  Text-book  of  Physiology."  »o1.  I.  1MO. 
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"Haldane  and  Smith:    Journal  of  Physiology,  -vol.  mil.  p.  231.  1897. 
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And,  although  Bohr's  experiments  have  been  severely  criti- 
cised, it  does  not  seem  improbable  in  itself  that  the  physical 
process  of  diffusion  is  aided  by  some  other  process  which  may 
provisionally  be  termed  secretion."  "As  to  the  oxygen,  we  are 
in  the  same  position.  Its  partial  pressure  does  not  appear  to 
he  always  higher,  even  under  normal  conditions,  in  the  alveoli 
than  in  the  arterial  blood  as  it  loaves  the  lungs.  Indeed,  Boh] 
found  that,  in  the  majority  of  his  observations  on  dogs,  the 
oxygen-tension  was  distinctly  greater  in  the  blood  than  in  the 
pulmonary  air.  And  Ilaldane  and  Smith,  using  a  new  me  thud. 
have  obtained  a  value  for  the  oxygen-tension  in  human  blood 
(20.3  per  cent,  equal  to  200  millimeters  of  mercury)  that  even 
exceeds  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  external  air  and 
is  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  air  of  the  alveoli.  .  .  . 
Additional  evidence  in  favor  of  the  view  that  there  is,  besides 
diffusion,  an  element  of  selective  secretion  in  the  interchange 
of  gases  through  the  pulmonary  membrane  is  afforded  by  a 
etudy  of  the  gases  of  the  swim-bladder  of  li.-hi ■*." 

Besides  all  the  data  recorded  in  this  chapter,  generally  rec- 
ci  facts — i.e.,  facts  generally  known  before  this  work  was 
written — when  submitted  to  a  process  of  logical  reasoning,  also 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  an  intimate  relationship  exists 
between  the  respiratory  function  and  the  suprarenal  glands. 
That  a  physiological  relation  between  these  organs  and  the 
blood  exists,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  while  characteristic 
"bronzing*1  pigment  is  a  derivative  of  hemoglobin,  Addiaon'a 
disease  is  known  to  bo  due  to  disease  of  the  suprarenal  glands. 
A  "derivative"  implicates  the  element  of  subdivision.  Since, 
therefore,  the  "bronze"  pigment  is  a  derivative,  the  supra- 
renal glands  must  be  concerned  with  the  dissociation  of  the 
blood-pigment  from  which  the  "bronze  pigment"  is  derived. 
This  we  know  to  be  haemoglobin;  the  suprarenal  glands  must, 
therefore,  be  connected  with  the  dissociation  of  hemoglobin. 
Again,  since  it  is  a  lesion  of  the  suprarenal  glands  that  under- 
lies this  process,  the  glands  must  serve  to  keep  the  constituents 
of  haemoglobin  together.  To  chemically  disintegrate  htemo- 
globin  we  use  reducing  agents  which  act  mainly  by  deoxidizing 
this  body.  Hence,  the  suprarenal  glands  must  furnish  a  sub- 
stance which  supplies  oxygen  to  the  haemoglobin  constituents. 
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But,  as  we  know  that  the  suprarenal  secretion,  on  the  contrary, 
-ses  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  it  must  hold  the  haemo- 
globin constituents  together  through  the  effects  of  this  prop- 
erty. The  lungs  are  the  only  organs  in  man  in  which  the 
blood  becomes  oxidized.  Hence,  the  suprarenal  secretion  must 
also  meet  the  haemoglobin  constituents  in  the  lung,  and,  as 
Ma  affinity  for  oxygen  can  only  serve  its  purpose  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  gas,  the  alveoli  must  be  the  seat  of  the  process 
through  which  the  haemoglobin  constituents  are  united  v.  illi 
the  suprarenal  secretion.  As  the  reagents  used  to  chemic- 
ally disintegrate  haemoglobin  include  acids  which  act  mainly 
through  their  affinity  for  oxygen,  any  combination  presenting 
a  similar  affinity  for  oxygen  can  chemically  simulate  an  acid. 
ll'ii.i',  ham-cglobin,  through  its  union  with  suprarenal  secrdion, 

•res  a  degree  of  affinity  for  oxygen  commensurate  with  thai 
of  the  suprarenal  srrtrt.ioti,  and  thus  becomes  sufficiently  arlirr 
as  a  reagent  lo  simulate  an  acid. 

This  deduction  coincidently  meets  the  needs  of  the  re- 
spiratory process  defined  by  Malhias  Duval:  A  degree  of 
affinity  far  higher  than  that  thought  to  depend  solely  upon 
the  mutual  attraction  shown  by  the  various  constituents  of 
haemoglobin  is  provided.  As  the  hydrogen  in  haemoglobin  or 
the  various  constituents  referred  to  seem  at  no  time  to  be  dis- 
placed by  a  metal  during  its  peregrinations  through  the  normal 
or  diseased  organism,  the  blood-pigment  cannot  be  considered 
as  an  acid,  and  Robin  and  Verdeil's  search  for  a  "pneumonic 
acid"  in  the  lungs  was  obviously  fruitless.  Yet,  when  it  comes 
!  i.inianiir-l'liir  tost,  the  powerful  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen conferred  on  the  hsnu  bj  the  suprarenal  secretion 
fully  i  tor  the  loss  of  color  noted  in  the  fluid  injected  in 
the  lungs  of  guinea-pigs,  lis  contact  with  alveolar  surfaces 
really  meant  contact  with  a  powerful  reagent  capable  of  simu- 
lating '"a  strong  acid"  in  its  effects,  though  no  acid,  as  chemistry 
interprets  this  term,  could  be  said  to  be  present. 

Suprarenal  iii.~ullirie.niy  caused  by  the  entrance  of  poison- 
ous elements  into  the  circulation  gives  rise,  we  have  seen,  to 
a  condition  of  the  hemoglobin  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  "in 
loose  combination."  Evidently,  then,  the  suprarenal  secretion 
serves  to   hold  the   constituents  of  the   blood-pigment  toge 
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and  since  these  constituents  lend  to  fall  apart  when  the  secre- 
tion fails  them,  Us  flow  into  the  ftrCtlfeftM  must  be  continuous. 
Again,  we  know  that  venous  blood  contains  not  only  reduced 
hemoglobin,  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  oxyhemoglobin. 
The  red  corpuscles  must  therefore  always  be  supplied  with 
more  oxygen  than  the  tissues  utilize;  a  fact  which  warrants 
the  conclusion  that  even  reduced  haemoglobin,  under  normal 
conditions,  is  always  sufficiently  supplied  with  this  gta  to 
preserve  its  integrity  as  a  unit.  But  this  conclusion  in  itself 
testifies  to  the  presence  in  the  hatmoglobin-molecule  of  suprarenal 
secretion,  and  therefore  to  the  fact  that,  as  long  as  its  integrity 
is  preserved,  it  is  capable  of  taking  up  an  equivalent  of  oxygen 
in  the  lungs. 

This  does  not  modify,  however,  the  present  teachings  of 
physiology  as  regards  the  role  of  the  blood-pigment  in  the 
circulation.  "Undergoing  no  intrinsic  change  in  itself,"  writes 
Foster,  "the  haemoglobin  combines  in  the  lungs  with  the 
oxygen  which  it  carries  to  the  tissues;  these,  more  gTeedy  of 
oxygen  than  itself,  rob  it  of  its  charge,  and  the  reduced  haemo- 
globin hurries  back  to  the  lungs  in  the  venous  blood  for  an- 
other portion." 

That  gaseous  diffusion  and  endosmosis  are  unimportant 
factors  of  the  respiratory  process  seems  probable  in  view  of 
the  foregoing  facts.  "Whenever  oxygen  is  mixed  with  venous 
blood,  even  in  vitro  during  experiments,  the  carbonic  acid 
is  immediately  given  off"  writes  Mathias  Duval,  "One  is 
led  to  admit,  therefore,  that  the  combination  of  oxygen  with 
the  blood-corpuscle  (oxyhemoglobin)  plays  a  role  analogous 
to  that  of  an  acid  and  involving  the  elimination  of  carbonic 
acid  from  venous  blood."  The  potent  agency  underlying  the 
affinity  of  the  blood-pigment  for  oxygen,  we  have  seen,  simu- 
lates an  acid  in  its  effects.  The  elimination  of  carbonic  acid, 
therefore,  includes  the  physical  expulsion  of  a  gas  for  which 
the  hemoglobin  itself,  when  normally  supplied  with  the  supra- 
renal secretion,  has  less  affinity  than  it  has  for  oxygen.  In 
carbonic-acid  poisoning  suprarenal  insufficiency  prevails,  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  poisons  and  venoms  reviewed  in  this  con- 
nection.  Blood  studied  outside-  (he  body  is,  therefore,  but  ox 
approximate  and  variable  criterion  of  the  physiological  func- 
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tions  themselves.  Both  in  extravasated  blood  and  in  blood 
taken  from  a  case  of  carbonic-acid  poisoning  the  haemoglobin 
must  be  in  more  or  less  loose  combination:  i.e.,  more:  or  less 
deprived  of  its  complement  of  suprarenal  secretion.  The  fact 
that  so  marked  an  affinity  as  that  witnessed  in  venous  blood 
in  the  experiment  referred  to  still  exists  shows  how  active 
must  be  that  exhibited  by  the  blood  of  the  organism  when 
possessed  of  its  full  physiological  attributes. 

When  we  come  to  Bohr's  experimental  findings,  which 
tend  to  show  that  "carbon  dioxide  does  not  pass  through  the 
walls  of  the  alveoli  by  diffusion,"  they  simply  sustain  what  the 
presence  of  an  agency  capable  of  endowing  the  blood  with  a 
powerful  affinity  for  oxygen  at  the  seat  of  respiratory  inter- 
changes,— the  walls  of  the  alveoli, — would  suggest,  namely: 
the  conclusion  that  gaseous  diffusion  and  endosmosis  are  un- 
important factors  in  the  pulmonary  respiratory  process,  if  tlicy 
take  any  pari  whatever  in  the  phenomena  of  which  it  consists. 

Bohr'6  statement  that  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
alveoli  did  not  alwayB  appear  higher,  even  under  normal  con- 
ditions, than  in  the  arterial  blood,  and  that  in  dogs  he  had 
found  the  oxygen-tension  in  the  blood  distinctly  higher  in  the 
majority  of  his  experiments  than  in  the  pulmonary  air,  and 
Ilaldane  and  Smith's  observation,  that  in  the  human  blood  the 
oxygen-tension  wbb  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  alveolae 
air,  are  likewise  sustained.  The  haemoglobin,  owing  to  its 
powerful  affinity  for  oxygen,  takes  it  up  from  its  surroundings 
regardless  of  the  variations  of  pressure,  and,  unless  the  oxygen 
is  proportionately  replaced,  it  will  entirely  (Miiller)  exhaust 
the  element  containing  it.  The  relative  tension  of  oxygen  in 
the  blood  and  in  the  alveolar  air  is  not,  therefore,  a  ruling  factor 
in  the  process  of  physiological  respiration;  and  the  higher  oxygen- 
tension  in  the  blood  referred  to,  though  subject  to  constant 
ions,  physiological  and  pathological,  seems  but  a  nor- 
mal consequence  of  the  presence  in  that  blood  of  so  potent  an 
agency  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen  as  that  represented  by  the 
suprarenal  secretion. 

If  the  views  outlined  in  this  chapter  8Te  based  on  solid 
premises,  the  process  of  pulmonary  respiration  is  approximately 
as  follows: — 
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1.  'Hi'-  adret  vrste  a  ehromogen — a  hyabku 

fluid — which  teaves  the  organs  through  Bis  lupnaronai  vsfnMt 

and  is  mixed  ti-il/t  the  plasma  tif  the  vrri'ius  blood  in  lite  infe- 
rior remr  mm. 

..'.    When    l/ir    mmtis    blood    reaches    tin'   [ml nimurri/ 

tin-  marked  affinity  of  the  adrenalited  plasma  for  ox\ 
it  iu  absorb  fhie  gee  from  the  alveolar  air. 

8,  'fin-  oarbonie  dioxide  in  the  blood  it  (hits  fort 

<i   hi,   o.ri/'/e,,.   oiul    ,.ri>rflgd    "''Hi    rorrrs,^,:,,!!,!,,    r, 

Jf.  The   red  corpuscles,  after  (hie  operation,  &ath< 
oxygen-laden   medium,  and  (heir  htBvtoglobin   becomes   re* 
varied  into  oxyhemoglobin. 

Three  years  after  the  above  ecntelQsianB  www  formulated. 
a  noted  English  physiologist,  Pembrej,  wrote1"  in  an  impartial 
review  of  the  recent  advances  in  physiology  and  bio-eln 
"It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  aeeounl  of  the  gaseous 
exchange  between  the  blood  and  the  alveolar  air."    .    .    .    tjm 

bod\  i.r  evidence  lias  been  steadily  increasing  in  favor  of  the 
retory  theory,  especially  as  regards  Que  oxygen."  This  theory 
Lb  that,  of  Bohr,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing-  pages,  ami  which 
attributes  the  oxygen-absorbing  power  of  the  blood  to  a  pow- 
erful reducing  secretion  "n  kind  of  interna]  accretion."  lint 
Bohr  and  Henriquea  failed  to  discover  the  identity  of  Ibis 
secretion   or  its  source.     This  is   fully  met  by  the  BeCTCtiOB 

the  Bdrenalflj  as  additional  evidence  wfl]  show.    On  the  wl 
the  conclusion  is  warranted  that 

The  intern"!  secretion  of  the  adrenals  is  Ou  constituent 
of  the  hamoglobi  ale  which  carries  the  oxygen  of  the  nir 

to  tin:  lissins. 

Here,  again,  our  conclusions  fill  a  gap  acknowledged 

physiologists.     There  is  a  constituent  of  haemoglobin    bo   which 

Qamge  as  the  "yd  unknown  constituent  of  Hie  i 

ptisolc.  Ai'ier  pointing  rat  thai  haemoglobin  is  composed 
mainly  of  two  substances,  a  body  containing  all  ibe  iron, 
lia'inaliii.  and  an  allnnninous  body,  lie  remarks:  "As  to  the 
true    nature   of    this    albuminous    residue    we    have    but    little 


•*  Pembrey:     Hill's   "Recent  Advances   In    Physiology    and    Blo-CnemlstT, 
p.  EID,  1906. 

"Schttlfer'B:     "T     II.   Of  Physiol.,"   r,   1S9,  1898. 
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knowledge."  As  he  gives  the  proportion  of  this  substance  as 
96'  per  cent,  it  is  apparent  that  the  identity  and  source  of 
all  but  4  per  cent,  have  remained  undetermined  —  the  bulk 
of  the  adrenal  material  which,  as  will  now  be  shown,  the  red 
corpuscles  distribute  to  all  parts  of  the  organism. 


CHAPTER  TTI. 

THE  INTERNAL  SECRETION  OF  THE  ADRENALS 

IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  GENERAL. 

OXIDATION    PROCESSES. 


THE  ADRENAL  SECRETION  AS  THE  OXIDIZING  SUBSTANCE 
AND  A3  THE  OXIDASE  OF  THE  BLOOD-PLASMA. 

Besides  the  albuminous  portion  of  hemoglobin,  the  idenl 
of  which  we  have  just  shown,  there  exists  in  the  blood  a  sub- 
stance the  nature  mid  function  of  which  have  remained  unde- 
termined, viz..  oxidase.  This  substance  is  not  only  a  powerful 
oxidizing  agent,  but  the  possibility  of  its  being  connected  with 
respiration  has  been  suggested  by  Duelaux  of  the  Pasteur  In- 
stitute. Oxy haemoglobin  being  the  blood's  oxidizing  body,  why 
should  a  second  substance  endowed  with  the  same  physiological 
properties  be  present  in  the  blood-stream?  This  pointedly 
suggests  that  oxyhemoglobin,  the  oxygenized  adrenal  secretion, 
and  oxidase  are  one. 

Such  a  postulate  would  not  harmonize,  however,  with  pre- 
vailing views.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  oxyhemoglobin  is 
carried  to  the  tissues  by  the  red  corpuscles,  while  oxidase  is 
a  constituent  of  the  plasma.  If  oxidase  is  an  albuminous  sub- 
stance Buch  as  is  the  portion  of  ha-moglobin  we  assimilate  to 
the  adrenal  secretion,  do  the  corpuscles  store  the  latter  in  order 
to  disgorge  it,  as  it  were,  into  the  plasma  ?  In  that  case  it 
would  not  be  the  red  corpuscles  which  would,  as  now  taught. 
e  i!m  ii-.ii, ■-,  lnit  the  albuminous  body  secreted  by  them. 
Aunt  her  alternative  would  he  that  besides  the  recognized  func- 
tions of  the  red  corpuscles,  the  plasma  itself  contains  a  sub- 
etance,  the  oxygenized  adrenal  secretion  perhaps,  eapabk  of 
taking  up  tin-  oxygen  of  the  air  and  of  delivering  it  bo  the 
tissues  while  circulating  through  the  tissues.  The  main  points 
to  determine,  therefore,  are:  whether  the  plasma  actually  con- 
tains a  substance  capable  of  carrying  on  such  a  process. 
(130) 
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whether  the  chemical  properties  of  this  substance  are  those  of 
the  oxygenized  adrenal  secretion,  oxidase,  and  hiemoglobin. 

We  have  seen  that  the  adrenal  secretion  is  endowed  with 
marked  affinity  for  oxygen  and  that  it  is  secreted  into  the  vena 
cava  and  there  dissolved  in  the  serum  of  its  venous  blood. 
Thoroughly  mixed  with  the  latter  when  passed  through  the 
hfai t,  owing  to  the  conformation  of  the  cardiac  valves,  the 
mvecnla  tendineae,  etc.,  it  must  find  in  (lie  noma  a.  normal 
Tchicle  at  least  during  its  presence  in  the  prepulmonary  vas- 
cular channels.  Does  the  serum  beyond  the  lung  still  contain 
suprarenal  secretion?  We  have  seen  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
Indeed,  its  remarkable  affinity  for  oxygen  would  hardly  permit 
it  to  pass  through  these  organs  and  be  exposed  to  the  air 
therein  without  its  becoming  oxidised,  or  at  least  converted 
into  some  combination  in  which  both  the  secretion  and  the 
gas  would  lose  their  individual   identities. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  this  com- 
bination, to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  inquiry,  would  have  to 
assume  active  functions.  Again,  the  secretion  and  its  extra- 
pnlmonary  oxygen-laden  successor  would  have  to  be  antag- 
onistic to  fulfill  physiological  needs.  In  other  words,  before 
peaching  the  lungs  the  secretion  should  possess  a  marked  affinity 
ii.  while  the  extrapulmonary  compound  should  show 
a  correspondingly  marked  tendency  to  part  with  its  oxygen 
v.l  i.  ii  bodies  endowed  with  greater  affinity  for  this  element 
would  be  brought  into  contact  with  it. 

Can  this  function  be  ascribed  to  the  oxidase  or  oxidizing 
substance  found  in  the  plasma?  An  analytical  study  of  this 
question  is  necessarily  a  somewhat  arduous  one,  but.  fortu- 
nately, direct  evidence  is  not  lacking:  evidence  that  combines 
the.  adTantagee  of  absolute  reliability  and  at  the  same  time 
!   the  field  with  sufficient  fullness  to  warrant  judicious 

ctions.  The  puper  to  which  we  refer  is  that  of  Sulkowski, 
;.  ipioted,  and  which  include*,  besides  his  own  researches, 
the  results  of  those  of  Schmiedeberg,  Jaquet.  and  Abelous  and 
Biames. 

In  order  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  observations 
of  these  investigators  and  our  views  in  respect  to  the  part 
played   by  the  secretion  of  the  adrenals  in  the  process,  it  in 
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necessary  to  outline   them    rather  fully.     An   editorial    n 
of  Salkowski's  contribution.1  given   below.-  10  ably  presents  all 
the  datn    necessary  to  our  analysis  that   it    trill   be   Utilised  for 
this  purpose.     The  fact  that   Salkon  attribution  itself  in 

no  my  refers  to  the  adrenals  or  their  functions  makes  it  all 
the  DON  Valuable,  since  the  evidence  submit ted  onnnot  even 
be  said  to  have  been  garnered  fur  use,  or  with  a  preconceived 
tdea  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  would  ultimately  contribute 
so  much  weight 

The  review  of  Salkowski's  paper  is  B  -:     "In    1 

Jaquet   took   up    the  experiments,    be<;un    I »y    s  I  rg    in 

his  laboratory,  upon  oxidation  by  living 
disable  agents  those  recommended  by  this  author. — namely: 
benzilic  alcohol  and  salicylic  aldehyde. — because  these 
•  iiiiers.,  under  nrdimtn  condition*  of  1 1 1 » •  body-temperature, 
did  not  hum  in  nir.  while  aaaily  conaoroed  in  the  organism; 
and  because  the  oxidation  products  could  onlj  arise  from  them 
Besides,  Uiey  could  under  nil  ciivuuisiam  ■  -ily  found  and 

determined  quantitatively. 

1.  "Jacjuet  at  tirst  continued  the  conclusion  of  Schmiede- 
berg,  that  blood  .1 1 .  »n.  ■  could  oxidise  bensilie  alcohol  end 

vert,  it  into  benzoic,  acid  in  extremely  small  quantities,  but  he 
concluded  that  it  could  not  oxidise  salicylic  aldehyde.  His 
n  MMBHthea  with  organs  also  confirmed  9chmiedeberg,B  view  that 
benzilic  alcohol  ami  salicylic  aldetiyde,  dissolved  in  the 
are  easily  oxidized  into  benzoic  acid  and  salicylic  acid  by  living 
organs.  The  remarkable  data  thus  acquired  may  be  summarised 
as  follow?: — 

2.  "The  presence  of  blood   is  not  nt  all  necessary  to  insure 
oxidation    through    the    organs,    especially    the    lungs,    so 

used   fortius  purpose;    oxidation  is  more  jn-rfcrl   irhti 
of  blood,  hhinfl-scriiii)   is  used* 

3.  "Pulmonary  i  issue  poisoned    with    Qumint    a 

in  it/  acta  just  as  will  as  nsidizini:  airenl  as  intact  lung;    hence 

ilif  oxidizing  pawn-  nmitot  be  a  property  <d  living  i 

Lung  acts  perfectly  as  oxidizant  •  ■■  r  remaining  in  a 


'Salfeowskl:     Vlrrliow'B  Arclilv  fllr  pnlh.  Anat.,  Jan.  I. 
•ArchlTea  Generates  d>  Medi-clue,  March.  18&8,  signed  "Cart" 
'  All  Italics  are  our  own, 
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keOB&Bg  mixture  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  and  when 
frozen  as  hard  as  a  board. 

4.  "Horse-lungs  and  kidneys  preserved  twelve  to  fourteen 
in  alcohol   at   ?S"    0.   unmistakably  give   benzoic   acid   or 
salicylic  ;iciil  after  soaking  m  "   NaCl  ptytiologicai  solution. 
when  treated  aa  cnatomaxy  m  experiments;   tbie  is  also  the 
'iv  n"i  preserved  is  alcohol  in  tote,  but 
-iv  reduced  to  i  magma,  then  hardened  in  alcohol. 

-'>.   "Oxidation    "f    benailio    alcohol    and    salicylic    aldehyde 

can  be  caused,  in  weak  NaOl  solution,  by  extracts  of  hone-long 

ami  kidneys.  This  is  even  possible  when  the  organ-,  after 
having  been  treated  two  hours  before  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
are  then  washed  in  salt-water,  and  also  when  the  extracts  are 
treated  with  blood  containing  salicylic  aldehyde, 

g.  "Organs  treated  with  alcohol  and  ethat  gave,  all  i 
equal,   '  cylic  acid  than  tosh  organ*;    still,  the 

extract-  possessed  the  property  of  transferring  the  oxygen  of 

taUcylic  aldehyde:    a  property  which  is  totally  absent 
in  the  ease  of  simple  alkaline  solutions. 

7.  "That    in    this   oxidation   the   action   of   a   ferment  or 
i-nzvme   prevails    is    proven    by   the    fact    that    ebullition    alone 
it  in-  loss  of  the   oxidizing  power. 
B,  "Jacqnefa    conclosion    that    blood    alone   can    produce 
oxidation  of  salicylic  aldehyde  into  salicylic  acid   somewhat 
-    of   some   of   Snlkowski'e   older   experi- 
Irnl.i.l.  one  u.'ir  before  the  puhlication   of   Sehmiede- 
-  Bret  work   (lss-.'i    he  had  obtained  nj-idnlions  from  biood 
alone;   so  that  Jaquet's  proposition  is  valuable  in  that  it  con- 
firms these  older  experiments. 

9,  "This  oxidizing  power  of  blood  alone,  pointed  out  by 
Salkowski  in  1881,  was  recently  confirmed  bj  AbelotiB  and 
BianH-s.'    These  authors  so  disponed  their  experiments  u  to 

iin'  past  pKeric  air  through  the  blood  treated 

with  salicylic  aldehyde 

10.  "In  bis  older  work  SnlkaWBld  iillrihninl  this  •i.rulizhuj 
/./  the  blood-CQrptuclee,  which  he  thought  were  the  earners 

of  oxygen,  he  now  oelieves  that  this  idea  can  no  longer  prevail, 
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since   Aheloiis   and    Hiarncs  succeeded    in   causin.  m    of 

salicylic  aldehyde  by  means  of  blood-atrum:    that   is  to  saj, 
blood  absolutely  deprived  of  its  eorputei 

11.  "Jt  ts  thus  possible  to  say  that  the  I 
(jjltliziuii    precisely    in    the   tense    indicated    by    Jatptei. 
through   the  soluble  oxidation  ferment  it  contains.     In  i 
in  induct  oxidation  by  means  of  blood,  the  experiments  mutt  bi 
performed  under  /I"'  nasi  favorable  ctrcumstan* 
turn,  either  by  reducing  the  blu<><l  or  by  the  continuous  passage 
of  a  current  of  air.     Herein  lies  the  great  difference  between 
Hi.'   results  obtained  on   the  one  hand   by   Schmiedebeig  and 
J&quet,  and  by  Abelou  and  Biarnea  on  the  other. 

'•The  experiments  that  form  the  original  pari  of  the  arti- 
cle were  performed  with  mixtures  of  organs,  or  with  their 
extracts  (with  or  without  bloody,  left  during  a  fixed  lengi 
i ii in-  in  contact  with  salicylic  aldehyde;  then  the  Balicylie  aeid 
Inj'iiit'd  was  detenu  ii  icd  by  invans  of  eolorimetry  with  the  weak 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron.  The  number  of  experimentB 
performed  was  twenty -three. 

15.  "The  next  experiments  wan  instituted  to  show  that 
the  oxidizing  body  yields  only  to  boiling]  showing  it  to  he  a 
■ii.     Ii   ie  also  destroyed  by  remaining  three  days  in  ab- 
eolnte  aloohoL 

IS.  "It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  a  certain  numb 
experimentB,  the  Quantity  of  salicylic  acid  formed  was  much 
leas  tliim  in  others.  Many  factors  certainty  mftuenc  //<<■  results: 
abbreviation  of  the  digestion  period,  the  individual  peculiarities 
of  thr  animal,  its  aft,  its  previous  diet,  the  time  elapsed  since  Its 
death,  etc. 

14.  "A  result  of  these  various  experiments  is  to  ronfirm 
the  opinion  advanced  by  Jaquet.  that  the  pi  of  cellular 
protoplasm  is  absolutely  superfluous,  and  that  oxidation  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  caused  by  a  ferment  soluble  in  water  mid 
originating  in  protoplasm,  able  also  to  stand  n  short  treat- 
nielil  with  absolute  iileohol,  but  which,  i:                 >  d,  Completely 

deBtroyfl  it,  as  in  the  osn  of  papain,  unpla, 

15.  "It  is  interesting  to  ascertain  now  how  the  oxidation 
property  behaves   toward   various  (issues.      Muscular  (issue  was 

lirst   examined,  because   it   stands  first  as   to  quantity    in    the 
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organism,  while  from  the  standpoint  of  oxidation  it  presents 
features  of  special  interest.  .  .  .  These  experiments  showed 
that  oxidizing  power  of  muscular  tissue  was  extremely  small." 
Various  experiments,  which  need  not  be  considered  in  detail 
here,  showed  that  100  grammes  of  each  of  the  following  organs 
gave  salicylic  acid  as  a  result  of  the  reaction  produced  with 
salicylic  aldehyde,  corresponding  with  the  number  of  milli- 
grammes opposite  their  names:  Liver,  0.138  milligrammes; 
spleen,  0.110  milligrammes;  kidneys,  0.022  milligrammes; 
pancreas,  0.0028  milligrammes;  muscles,  0.0014  milligrammes. 

16.  "Does  the  soluble  oxidation  ferment  play  any  signifi- 
cant role  during  life?  That  such  must  be  the  case  is  revealed 
by  the  great  number  of  substances  upon  which  the  action  of  the 
oxidation  ferment  is  exercised.  If  the  aromatic  series  is  first 
considered,  especially  the  benzol  derivatives,  a  large  series  of 
known  bodies  is  found,  which,  incorporated  into  the  organism, 
are  oxidized  therein;  for  example:  methylbenzol,  ethylbenzol, 
propylbenzol,  benzilic  aldehyde,  benzilie  alcohol,  acetophenol, 
which  are  oxidized  into  benzoic  acid,  salicylic  aldehyde  into 
salicylic  acid,  xylol  into  toluic  acid,  benzol  into  phenol,  etc. 
.  .  .  The  question  whether  the  action  of  the  oxidation  fer- 
ment manifests  itself  in  physiological  combinations  is  one  of 
very  great  interest. 

17.  "Salkowski  showed  long  ago  that  phcnylpropionic  acid 
is  a  regular  product  of  albuminous  disintegration  by  puln dCte- 
tion  bacteria.  He  even  found  that  this  acid,  in  the  body,  is 
oxidized  into  benzoic  acid  up  to  its  last  remnants,  and  lli.it 
the  latter  leaves  the  organisms  by  uniting  with  glycocol  in  the 
form  of  hippuric  acid.  ...  Is  the  oxidation  ferment  ca- 
pable of  causing  this  oxidation?  Salkowski's  experiments  have 
not  as  yet  furnished  an  answer  to  this  question,  so  that,  until 
further  data  are  obtained,  it  may  be  said  that  the  bodies  of 
the  aromatic  series  which  can  be  oxidized  by  the  oxidizing 
ferment  are  limited  to  benzilic  alcohol,  Balicylic  aldehyde,  and 
benzol,  all  bodies  which  do  not  occur  physiologically  in  the 
organism. 

18.  "The  action  of  the  oxidation  ferment  on  fats  is  better 
knowD  than  that  on  aromatic  Bubstancea,    Pohl  has  proven  that 
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animal  organs,  especially  the  liver, — owing  to  its  contained 
oxidation  ferment, — were  able  to  oxidize  formaldehyde   and 
methylic  alcohol  into  formic  acid.    The  action  of  the  oxidation 
ferment  upon  glycose  is  well  known,  as  also  the  research 
Claude  Bernard,  renewed  by  Lepinc,  who  attributes  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  sugar  in  the  blood  to  the  action  of  a  special  fer- 
ment:   the    'glycolytic   ferment.'      Spitzer8    has  since  shown 
that  this  property  of  destroying  sugar  did  not  belong  to  the 
blood  alone,  but  that  it  was  a  general  attribute  of  protoplasm, 
though  concerned  in  no  way  with  the  life  of  the  latter.     In 
fact,  the  glycolytic  property  still  exists  in  old  and  dry  extracts 
of  organs.    It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  the  su<jar-d> 
ing  ferment  which  only  acts  in  Die  presence  of  oxygen  is  idm 
with   the  tissue-oxidizing  ferment." 

To  show  the  true  importance  of  these  researches,  their 
exact  bearing  upon  our  analysis  must  he  clearly  defined.  Espe- 
cially important  is  it  to  realize  that  the  experiments  referred 
to  were  performed  outside  the  body,  the  tissues  being  used  as 
sources  of  oxygen,  whereas  our  analysis,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
plies to  reactions  within  the  body,  where  the  tissues  take  tip  oxy- 
gen and  use  it  in  their  metabolism.  In  the  case  of  the  blood- 
serum,  however,  these  extra  corpore  experiments  give  a  true 
picture  of  the  intra  corpore  function,  since  we  are  dealing  wwh 
an  oxidizing  ferment.  The  chemical  bodies  referred  to,  there- 
fore,— salicylic  aldehyde,  benzilic  alcohol,  etc., — faithfully  rep- 
resent poisons  that  have  reached  the  circulation,  while  the 
main  process  of  more  or  less  complete  neutralization  to  • 
they  are  submitted  is  correspondingly  portrayed  by  their  con- 
version into  salicylic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  etc.  In  other  w 
they  do  in  the  body  what  the  experiments  showed  them  to  do 
outside  the  body:  i.e.,  they  take  up  a  part  of,  or  all,  the  oxygen 
of  the  oxidizing  ferment,  for  which  the  scrum  acts  as  a  r 
or  menstruum.  Reducing  the  process  to  it.s  amplest  expres- 
sion: both,  tissues  and  poisons,  act  as  reducing  agents  upon  the 
oxidizing  compound. 

A  critical  analysis  of  Salkowski's  paper  elearlv  shows  that 
all   the  attributes  necessary  to  such   a   process  as   that  just 
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defined  obtain:  The  third  and  thirteenth  paragraphs  bIiow 
jot  it  is  not  the  tissues  that  oxidize  poisons,  while  the  tenth 
as  forcibly  demonstrates  that  this  function  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  blood-corpuscles.  That  the  blood-serum  contains 
the  oxiilizini:  principle  is  confirmed  by  Paragraphs  2  and  10. 
That  the  process  can  be  exstQMA  notwithstanding  the  alkaline 

I  salts  of  the  serum  is  emphasized  in  Paragraph  4. 
The  exposure  of  the  suprarenal  secretion  to  the  air  of  the 
InOgB  U  I  he  intermediate  function  upon  which  the  acquisition 
of  oxidizing  powers  depends  ifl  typified  by  the  need  of  a  con- 
tinuous current  of  air, — to  sustain  the  c  power  of  the 
ferment, — referred  to  in  Paragraph  11.  That  u  "great  number 
of  substances  upon  which  the  action  of  the  oxidation  ferment 
is  exercised"  exist,  is  evident,  judging  from  those  given  in 
Paragraph  1G  and  elsewhere  in  the  paper.  Finally,  that  there 
exists  an  underlying  cause  for  fluctuations  in  the  oxidizing 
power  of  the  serum,  digestion,  age,  diet,  etc., — all  features 
which  more  or  less  influence  the  adequacy  of  the  suprarenal 
glands, — is  demonstrated  in  Paragraph  11,     As  several  chap- 

Iters  will  contribute  abundant  evidence  to  demonstrate  the  ex- 
istence of  an  oxidizing  substance,  we  will  limit  ourselves,  for 
the  present,  to  a  single  class  of  affections  in  which  its  action 
is  clearly  marked:  i.e.,  those  ascribed  to  "uric  acid." 
The  older  view  as  to  the  origin  of  uric  acid — i.e.,  that  it 
was,  as  held  by  laebig,  Wohler,  and  Frerichs,  a  product  of  albu- 
minoid decomposition  and  a  preliminary  process  to  the  pro- 
duction of  urea — no  longer  prevails.  Benecke,  in  1S74,  showed 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  urea  eliminated  did  not  originate 
from  oxidized  uric  acid,  while  Horbaczewski,  in  1891,  found 
that,  just  as  the  nuclein  of  pus-cells  and  that  of  the  blood- 
curpuscles  of  birds  could  produce  hypoxanthin,  guanin,  and 
xanthin,  as  noted  by  Kossel,  so  could  it  produce  uric  acid  in 
vitro  under  the  effects  of  marktd  oxidation.    Nuclein  adminis- 

Itered  to  animals  is,  moreover,  known  to  increase  the  production 
of  i] lie  acid:  a  fact  which  led  Horbaczewski  to  conclude  that 
normally-eliminated  uric  acid  originates  from  nuclein,  which  in 
turn  is  liberated  through  the  destruction  of  cellular  structures 
and  especially  of  leucocytes.  This  investigator  further  noted 
that  leukocytosis  was  attended  with  increased  elimination  of 
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uric  acid.  These  results  were  sustained  by  Kuhnau,  wbo  ob- 
served that  pure  auclein  administered  in  large  doses  was  elim- 
inated in  the  form  of  uric  acid,  and  further  confirmed  by 
Weintraub,  Umber,  and  Mayer  after  a  series  of  counter-experi- 
ments. 

Dunin  and  Nowaczek'  studied  the  question  from  another 
direction:  i.e.,  in  five  cases  of  pneumonia,  in  which  disease,  as 
we  have  seen,  leucocytosis  is  very  marked.  They  found  that 
the  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  rises  gTeatly  the  day  before 
the  crisis:  i.e.,  when  absorption  of  the  exudation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  leucocytes  begin.  Immediately  after  the  crisis  the 
uric-acid  ratio  rose  to  three  times  that  of  the  precritical  period, 
and  continued  high  severnl  days.  It  seems  plain,  therefore, 
that  uric  acid  originates  from  nucleins,  which  in  turn  are  de- 
composition products  of  the  cells  of  the  organism  and  particu- 
larly of  leucocytes. 

The  nuclein  derivatives, — hypoxanthin,  guanin,  xanthin, — 
just  referred  to  and  another,  adenin,  of  the  same  class  have 
since  been  termed  "alloxuric  bases"  by  Kossel  and  Kruger,  but 
E.  Fischer,  nfter  exhaustive  investigations,  traced  them  all  to 
a  carbon-hydrogen  nucleus,  the  purin  nucleus,  from  which 
many  important  derivatives — uric  acid,  caffeine,  theobromine, 
etc.,  besides  the  nuclein  bases  mentioned  above — can  be  ob- 
tained. This  feature  obviously  demonstrated  a  close  chemical 
relationship  between  these  bodies  and  various  substances — 
cocoa,  coffee,  tea,  meats,  sweet-bread,  liver,  and  others  rich  in 
nucleins,  and  normally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  articles  of 
food  which  had  long  been  associated  pathogenically  with  the 
production  of  uric  acid,  could  also  act  as  sources  of  nuclein 
bases.  This  was  confirmed  by  experiments  in  healthy  subjects, 
from  whose  urine  the  latter  were  obtained  daily  in  varying 
proportions. 

It  then  became  a  question  aa  to  which  of  the  two  sources 
of  nuclein  prevailed:  i.e.,  whether  they  were  derived  from  body- 
cells,  leucocytes,  etc.,  as  thought  by  Horbaczewski,  or  from 
articles  of  food,  as  thought  by  Fischer.     Experimental  data  in 
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favor  of  Horbaczewski's  view  have  steadily  accumulated,  while 
Fischer's  position  has  as  Bteadily  gained  ground.  The  prevail- 
ing view,  therefore,  is  that  the  alloxuric  bases  are  derived  from 
the  nucleins  of  which  the  body-cells,  and  particularly  leuco- 
cytes, are  the  source,  and  also  from  certain  articles  of  food. 
This  constitutes  but  a  subdivision  of  general  metabolism:  i.e., 
that  recognized  as  "nuclein  metabolism." 

Again,  Horbaczewski,  in  a  series  of  experiments,  observed 
that  splenic  pulp,  allowed  to  digest  several  hours  with  blood 
at  the  body-temperature,  gave  rise  to  a  marked  increase  of  uric 
acid  and  nuclein  bases,  but  that  the  relative  amounts  of  these 
products  depended  entirely  upon  the  degree  of  oxidation.  When 
simple  decomposition  prevailed,  the  nuclein  bases  were  found 
to  predominate,  while  the  more  advanced  oxidation  processes 
led  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid.  That  the  production  of  uric 
acid  must  be  an  advanced  stage  of  the  processes  through  which 
the  waste-products  are  prepared  for  excretion  is  thus  made 
probable.  This  is  sustained  by  the  high  relative  proportion 
of  oxygen — higher  even  than  urea:  (NHa)CQ, — which  its 
formula  indicates,  and  the  gradual  progression  toward  this 
high  proportion  which  the  alloxuric  bases  show:  i.e.,  guanin, 
C,H,N,0;  hypoxanthin,  C3lI,NtO;  xanthin,  C4H«N,Oa;  and 
uric  acid,  CsHtN4Og.  Feeding  with  bodies  rich  in  nucleins. 
spleen-pulp,  thymus,  etc.,  causes  a  proportionate  increase  of 
the  most  advanced  of  the  alloxuric  bodies,  uric  acid,  and  in 
health  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  nuclein  metabo- 
lism is  excreted,  not  as  nuclein  bases,  but  as  uric  acid.  All 
these  facts  tend  to  show  that  uric  acid  is  not  only  (he  normal 
tnd-producl  of  nuclein  metabolism,  but  also  Uid  most  highly  oxid- 
ized of  the  alloxuric  bodies. 

If  this  conclusion  prevails,  what  is  the  utility  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  alloxuric  bases?  This  soon  appears  when  their  toxicity, 
as  compared  to  that  of  uric  acid  or  urea,  is  realized.  Uric 
uuhrilh Handing  the  prevailing  belief  to  the  contrary,  is 
chemically  harmless.  It  has  been  fed  to  animals  or  injected  into 
their  blood  in  very  large  doses  without  giving  rise  to  untoward 
symptoms.  Even  its  continued  administration  has  failed  to 
bring  about  the  least  pathological  change  in  the  structures 
which  it  is  generally  thought  to  assail,  as  shown  experimentally 
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by  A.  C.  Croftan.7  True,  it  may  have  been  found  in  v«  17 
marked  quantities  in  tlie  serum  of  some  gouty  subjects  during 
the  active  stage,  as  observed  by  Garrod;  but,  if  the  acute 
symptoms  of  this  disease  are  due  to  uric  acid,  why  do  they 
not  appeur  in  such  conditions  as  leukemia,  in  which  uric  acid 
is  also  present?  Uric  acid  is  insoluble  iu  the  body-fhii.Js,  and, 
if  it  irritates  the  renal  structures  at  all,  it  can  only  do  so 
through  the  usperities  of  its  crystals,  since  ns  a  chemical  body 
it  is  innocuous.  Even  the  view  that  gouty  disorders  should  be 
nscribed  to  its  influence  alone  hardly  stands,  since  PfeilTer  and 
Vogel  and  other  investigators  have  found  that  the  proportion 
of  uric  acid,  when  ascertained  by  modern  methods  during  or 
between  attacks  of  gout,  shows  but  little  variation. 

Urea  is  also  a  benign  substance;  Bouchard  found  in  a 
series  of  painstaking  experiments  that  it  was  even  le6s  toxic 
than  sugar.  Whereas  it  took  2.5  grammes  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  to  kill  1  kilogramme  of  animal,  from  5.5  to  6.3  grammes 
of  urea  were  required  to  reach  the  same  result.  Water  and 
normal  albumin  alone,  of  the  animal  fluids,  are  less  toxic  than 
urea.  As  to  its  influence  on  the  kidneys,  Bouchard  was  led  to 
conclude  that,  although  a  product  of  dissimilation,  it  played 
a  useful  role  in  the  economy  as  a  diuretic. 

Quite  another  story  is  unfolded,  however,  when  the  allox- 
uric  bases  are  analyzed  from  the  same  standpoint.  As  products 
of  worn-out  nuclei  which  have  served  their  purpose  in  elabo- 
rating blood-corpuscleB,  both  red  and  white,  and  other  cellular 
elements,  their  effects  are  those  of  powerful  alkaloids.  Ueadilv 
soluble  in  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  menstruum  which 
the  body-fluids  afford  them,  they  are  carried  in  all  directions, 
and  become  the  source  of  the  various  phenomena  usually 
ascribed  to  "gouty  diathesis"  and  now  credited  to  them  by  the 
more  recent  writers.  Gaucher8  and  Kolisch,"  in  the  order 
named,  long  ago  referred  to  the  alloxuric  bases — xanthin, 
hypoxanthin,  adenin,  and  guanin — as  violently  toxic  agi 
while  Levison  ascribes  to  them  the  renal  lesions  which  are 
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invariably  found  post-mortem  in  gouty  subjects.  The  pa  the- 
genie  effects  of  these  bodies  have  since  then  been  emphasized 
by  several  investigators,  including  Croftan."'  who,  in  a  scries 
of  experiments,  observed  thai  "both  xanthin  mid  liyjioxan  thin, 
when  injected  hypodennically  in  the  strength  of  a  o.;i-  in  i>.1- 
jjer-cent.   watery   BOhltioJD   for  a   period   of  several   months,  pro- 

■  station  "i  the  epithelial  oellB  lining  the 

niiiiiii  contorti  and  a  proliferation  ol  the  endothelium  at  the 

iiitcrtiibular  capillaries.*1     Mi-  also  found,  in  confirmation  of 

the  observations  of  Charcot,  Binet,  lorn.  Rod  d'Ajutolo,  that 

t lie-  rcnul  Eeaioni  of  dironic  leail  intoxication — which,  as  shown 

irrod,    Linn  rtaux,  and  others,   is  one  of    the  etiological 

factors  of  gout — axe  identically  those  censed  by  alloxuric  bases. 

The  UOC-tOXic  nature  of  uric  acid  and  of  urea,  tin:  \  i> >!< -i 1 1 

;v  ..f  the  alloxuric  bases,  and  the  relative  position  of  uric 

bo  the  letter,  as  the  most  highly  oxidized  bodj  oi  the  series, 

seem  fully  to  justify  the  view  that  the  aUoxuriv  buses  arc  r.nn- 
|  from  physiological  toxics  to  uric  acid,  an  inert  body,  by 
turn, 

If  the  functions  of  the  suprarenal  glands  are  what  they 
aid  to  be  in  this  work,  the  classical  experiments  nf  Min- 
kowski, which  showed  that  uric  acid  was  almost  entirely  formed 
in  the  liv.-r.  lose  much  of  their  weight.  As  will  be  remem- 
bered, this  investigator  kept  geese  alive  from  six  to  twenty 
after  extirpation  of  the  liver:  their  urine  was  then  found 
to  contain  but  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  uric  acid  instead  el  the 
norma]  60  or  7<>  per  cent.  If  large  doses  of  poisons  pi-'" Inc.' 
-milieu  suprarenal  insufficiency,  it  is  evident  thai  the  removal 
of  en  important  a  toxic  destroyer  as  the  fiver  should  cause 
in  the  blood  an  accuinu lnt.ion  of  catabolie  vasoconstrictor 
products  ~ulli.-i.iit  to  inhibit  the  adrenals  in  &  short  time. 
Not  only  are  Minkowski's  .  d  by  this  fact, 

but  all  others  performed  since  in  which,  by  diverting  the 
blood  from  tlie  liver  into  other  channels,  Kindred  results  were 
•  d.  This  does  not,  however,  eliminate  the  liver  from 
tin-  Bald  of  activity;  indeed,  it  takes  a  part  in  the  protective 
process    coiiine  n-iu\'ilo   with    its   position    among  organs   as  a 


»  Croft*  n:     I  Ate.  Ht. 
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sl  i  ml  louse  for  oxygen,  with  the  spleen,  also  remarkable  in  this 
particular,  as  a  close  second.  But  the  kidneys  do  not  in  the 
least  appear  to  stand,  as  thought  by  many,  in  the  light  of 
uric-acid  forming  organs,  but,  on  the  contrary,  Bft  tb 
organs  to  be  protected,  since  it  is  upon  their  tissues  that  the 
brunt  of  the  disorganizing  effects  of  the  alloxans  bases  i* 
exercised.  *"W«  are  indebted  to  Levison"  and  others  Ear  tin? 
knowledge  that  granular  atrophy  of  the  kidneys  is  a  constant 
precursor  of  gout,"  says  Croftan.13  Such  a  morbid  process 
ironic!  precisely  coincide  with  the  effects  upon  renal  tissues  that 
free  alloxuno  bases  would  be  expected  to  produce. 

Yet.  the  labors  of  Qarrod,  hull',  and  others  have  empha- 
-i/i-d  the  fact  that  (trie  add  is  not  present  in  the  blood  during 
health  either  in  ma ials  or  birds.  This  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  vit-w  that  I  he  kidneys  are  not  uric-acid-forming 
organs,  since  its  presence  in  the  urine  exceeds  in  quantity  that 
of  the  alloxuric  bodies.  But,  according  to  von  Noonlcn,' 
Ileintz  method  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  uric  add  in  t he 
blood  is  so  faulty  that  Garrod's  painstaking  analyses  and  those 
of  the  many  able  successors  have  lost  all  scientific  value  In  this 
particular.  Bouchard,  Sprague,  Pfeiffer,  Vogel,  and  Croftan, 
on  the  ..ther  band,  using  more  modern  methods,  have  invari- 
ably found  uric  acid  in  normal  blood,  thus  indirectly  eliminat- 
ing fhe  kidneys  as  the  iiric-neiddnrming  organs. 

Hug's  faithful  work  in  this  direction  must  not  he  over- 
looked. While  his  view  that  uric  acid  is  the  source  of  the 
manifestations  of  toxicity  nritnesaed  is  not  sustained  bj  mod- 
ern research,  his  numerous  analyses  distinctly  prove  two  points 
which  modern  experimentation  has  fully  upheld,  <';..  tint  the 

uric  acid  found  in  the  urine  is  a  I'bicttiuting  quantity,  and  that 
various  foods  arc  capable  of  augmenting  this  quantity.  Tho 
kiilnevs  once  eliminated  from  the  depurative  process1  we  are 
relegated  to  the  blood  M  the  main  source  of  the  uric  acid,  and 
therefore  to  the  blood  as  the  seat  of  the  reaction  which 
sis!.<   in   the  conversion  of  varvii  titiee  of  toxic   alloxuric 

bodies  into  equally  variable  quantities  of  benign  uric  acid. 


"Levlson:    Zottai-h nfl  f.  kiln,  M<'d..  vol.  kvI,  p.  317. 

'•-  Qroftu;    boo.  oM. 

"  Von   Noordea:     Quoted  by  Croftan.   toe.  oil. 
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Thai  ilu.'  reaction  through  which  tlic  alloxuric  bases  are 
converted  into  uric  acid  by  oxygen  occutb  in  the  blood  may 
be  farther  emphasized  by  llorbaczcwskie  espcriraents  in  an 
unexpected  manner  —  unexpected  in  the  same  sense  that  hie 
experiments  may  be  used  to  sustain  one  of  his  important 
daivetilHU  and  at  the  same  time  prove  lie-  presence  nf  oxygen 
in  tlie  body-fluids.  When  in  the  course  of  these  experiments 
the  spleen-pulp  and  the  blood  were  brought  into  contact  at 
the  normal  body-temperature  in  the  pTOMIMIfl  «J  WT,  uric  arid 
was  formed,  while  ihe  same  experiments  performed  after  the 
exclusion  of  air  produced  alloxuric  bases.  Ilorbaczewski  cor- 
rectly concluded  from  this  that  the  relative  quantity  of  allox- 
uric bases  formed  as  to  that  of  uric  acid  depended  upon  the 
extent  of  oxidation.  In  other  words,  the  surplus  o|  oxygen 
which  the  ■  of  air  afforded  accounted  for  the  formation 

of   Brie    acid.      That   this   confirms    the    absolute   need   oi    air. 

ted  upon  by  Abelous  and  Hianu's,  and  further  sustains  the 
view  that  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood,  the  plasma,  contains 
an  oxidizing  substance,  is  self-evident. 

It  is  tlirough  a  similar  process  that  phosphoric  acid  and 
other  wastes  excreted  into  the  plasma  by  the  tissues  are  neutral- 
ized. In  a  perfectly  healthy  subject  the  equilibrium  of  pro- 
'ii  end  destruction  is  constant,  and  the  suprarenal  glands 
hardly,  if  at  all.  assert  their  presence  tlirough  their  character- 
istic Symptoms,  A  benign  acid  i*  produced  and  continu- 
oii-lv  eliminated,  the  physiological  cycle  being  performed  with- 
out interruption,  and  symptomatic  fluctuations  only  occur  when 

seed  tiaras  metamorphosis,  as  a  result  of  evorci 

lion.  etc..  bfing  on  an  increase  of  the  physiological  work  of 
which  the  adrenals  are  the  primary  source.  Kindred  reactions, 
of  which  the  oxidising  substance  in  the  serum  is  probably  the 
basis,  are  brought  about  by  the  ingestion  of  certain  fruits, — 
greeO  gages,  cranberries,  and  prunes,  for  instance. — hippuric 
■dd  being  then  found  in  the  urine  in  greater  quantities  than 
usual 

The  application  of  the  physiological  function  of  which  the 
ting    substance    is    the    active    agency    to    poisoning  from 
external  poisons  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  when  cer- 
tain agents  or  poisons  are  ingested, — toluol,  benzylamin,  ben- 
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/'ill  arid,  eiunnniie  acid,  oil  of  bitter  almondB,  etc., — the  ex- 
cretion of  hippuric  acid  is  likewise  increased.  This  is  also 
witnessed  in  acute  febrile  {ffOOeBMB,  diabetes,  cborca,  and  various 
other  disorders. 

On  the  whole,  several  linns  of  analysis  (end  concurrently  to 
demonstrate  Slot  the  blood*j>ktma  aontaint  an  oxidi 
states. 

Tlie  next  point  is  l.o  determine  whether  this  plasmatic  • 
si  mice  nr  oxidase  is  ox>liicmoglohiii. 

In  the  first  place,  various  experimental  facts  indicate  that 
the  albuminous  oxyhemoglobin  and   oxidase  are  the  same  sub- 
stance.   Other  chemist*  In-si.b-s  Schmiedeberg,  Jaquet,  Salkow- 
ski,  bave  shown  that  the  plasma  itself  i'b  an  active 
agent — a  fact  which  indicates  tin-  presence  therein  of  an 
dicing  substance  of  some  bind.   That  Hub  sabstanoe  u  »\\\ 
globin  is  shown  by  the  well-known  gnaiac-bltta  test,  me  of  the 
most  delicate  at  our  disposal  to  discover  the  presence  of  blood 
in  linen,  clothing,  etc.     Hammarsten14   state-    thai    oxylunno- 
globin  "h;i  I  oxidizing  action  Upoa  tt&OtttM  of  gimmcum." 

Now,  tlie  guaiae-blue  test  is  also  the  most  prominent  one  P 
detection  of  oxidase  in  all  organisms,  vegetable  or  animal,  as 

slmwn  by  all  the  investigators  we  have  quoted.     It  a  uu.hmlit- 
edly  the  albuminous  portion  of  hemoglobin  which  is  pi 
in  (be  plasma,  iiinl  which  reacts  be  this  test,  for  its  Iron-laden 
moiety,  hiruialin,  is  colored  B  muddy-red.  and  not  blue  by  gtiniae. 

ae  shown  bj  I'i-'ii  and  Pbiliur,1*  while  as  pointed  out  by  lloppe- 
Scyler.1"  pun  liii'inatm  is  not  affected  by  reducing  agents,  '• 
means  that  it  cannot  oxidize.    Again,  while  Landoia  refers  to 
haemoglobin  as  a  "colloidal  substance,"  .1  olios  alludes  to  human 

oxidase  as  "a  colloid."  Briefly,  and  pending  the  details  of  this 
evidence  and  additional  testimony  submitted  in  the  second  vol- 
ume, it  is  apparent  that  the  plasmatic  oxidase  end  (he  aihn- 
NNneiu  hatmogJobm  are  out  and  (he  same  ntbsiance, 

to  Hie  relationship  of  Ibis  substance  with  the  adr> 
secretion  we  have  seen  that  the  1) 

ilion    ami    that    it    is   the   homologue   of   the   albuminous 


H  Hnmmaralrn:     -'T.  B.  of  Physiol.  ChemlMry,"  p.  163.  fourth  edition,  19W. 
'*  Pl#rl  and  Portlrr:     Arrhlvps  da  physlol.  norm,  el  pnth.,   T.   !x,  p.  SO,   lf»7. 
••  Hoppe-Stylcr:     Cited   by   Oaingcc:     Sender's  "T.    D.   of   Physiol."   vol.    1. 
p.   B,   1S98. 
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moiety  of  haemoglobin  and  an  oxidizing  agent  distributed 
throughout  the  organism.  Auld  and  others  likewise  refer  to 
it  as  a  "colloid,"  and  as  will  be  shown  in  the  second  volume, 
its  chemical  properties,  solubilities,  etc.,  are  precisely  those  of 
oxidase.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  plasmatic  sub- 
stance now  known  as  oxidase  is  the  homologue  of  the  albu- 
minous constituent  of  hemoglobin  and  also  of  the  oxygenized 
isecretion  of  the  adrenals. 

As  to  the  relations  of  this  substance  with  the  red  corpuscles, 
they  are  embodied,  pending  further  details,  in  the  following 
conclusions : — 

1.  When  the  secretion  of  the  adrenals  reaches  the  pulmonary 
alveoli,  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  forms  with  the  latter 
a  compound,  or  "oxidizing  substance." 

2.  A  part  of  this  oxidizing  substance  is  absorbed  by  the 
hcemoglobin  of  the  corpuscles  and  the  balance  remains  in  the 
blood'plasma. 

S.  This  oxidizing  substance  is  the  reagent  to  which  the 
oxidation  processes  that  occur  in  the  blood-stream  and  in  the 
tissues  are  due. 

The  far-reaching  meaning  of  the  third  conclusion  will  be 
emphasized  in  subsequent  chapters,  which  in  reality  constitute 
a  continuous  chain  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  oxidizing 
substance  underlies  all  the  oxidation  processes  of  the  organism. 


OB  \PTER  IV. 

TILE  INTERNAL  SECRETIONS  OF  THE  THYROID  AND 

THYMUS  GLANDS  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS 

TO  THE  ADRENALS. 


THE  THYROID  GLAND  AND  THE  ADRENALS. 

A  few  years  ago  Robert  Hutchinson1  closed  a  review  of 
the  literature  upon  the  effects  of  thyroid  extractives  on 
metabolism  with  the  following  remark:  "Briefly,  then,  it  may 
he  said  that  the  effect  of  the  administration  of  the  thyroid  is 
to  increase  oxidation  in  the  body;  it  makes  the  tissues,  as  it 
urn-,  more  inlhimmable,  so  that  they  burn  away  more  rapidly. 
The  products  of  the  disintegration  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues 

U  in  the  urine  almost  entirety  in  the  form  of  urea,  uric 
acid,  the  xnnlhin  bases,  being  neither  regularly  nor  appreciably 
increased,  while  the  products  of  the  fat-destruction  are  elimi- 
nated as  CO,  by  the  lungs,  and  water  by  the  kidneys."  Recent 
investigations  have  but  confirmed  these  deductions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  in 
respect  to  the  physiological  role  of  the  thyroid.  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  following  lines  by  Professor  Fost-r:  " 
in  certsiin  animals  (monkeys,  dogs,  and  other  carnivora* ;  and 
the  same  has  been  observed  in  man)  the  gland  is  extirpated, 
even  with  the  greatest  eare,  the  operation  is  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  the  occurrence  of  peculiar  nervous  symptom.*,  such 
Be  in iisriilur  tirilchiiHjs  and  tremors,  spasms,  and  even  ttlanic 
convulsions  (more  especially  observed  in  young  animals),  ac- 
companied or  succeeded  by  irregularity  or  failure  of  v<»lunlnry 
movements;  subsequently  there  may  ensue  varied  symptoms 
which  may  be  described  under  the  general  term  of  disor<! 
nutrition,  ending  eventually  in  death.  In  a  certain  number  of 
cases,  however,  in  the  above  kinds  of  animals,  no  serious 
symptoms  follow,  even  the  total  extirpation  of  the  organ  pro- 

i  Robert  Hutchinson:    Britlab  Medical  Journal.  July  18.  1898. 
«  Fosti'r:    Iak.  cit..  <55. 
•  "he  Itallci  are  our  trwn. 
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ducing  no  marked  effect;  and  in  rabbits  and  other  herbivorous 
animals  removal  is  &aid  never  to  be  followed  by  any  of  the 
above  results.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  symptoms,  when 
seen,  are  the  effects  not  of  the  mere  absence  of  the  organ,  but 
of  the  mischief  set  up  by  the  operation  in  adjoining  structures, 
more  especially  in  the  laryngeal  nerves  and  vagus  trunks; 
but  this  does  not  seem  a  valid  explanation.  If,  as  suggested 
above,  certain  metabolic  processes  are  normally  going  on  in 
the  orgnn,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
organ,  the  interruption  of  the  normal  sequence  of  chemical 
change  would  throw  upon  the  circulation  certain  strange  sub- 
stances which,  acting  like  a  poison,  might  produce  the  nervous 
symptoms,  throw  into  disorder  the  nutrition  of  various  tissues, 
and  finally  bring  about  death.  We  may  further  explain  the  cases 
where  symptoms  are  absent  by  supposing  that,  for  some  r- 
or  other,  "things  have  taken  a  different  turn":  the  particular 
poisonous  substances  have  not  made  their  appearance,  but  in- 
nocuous ones  have  taken  their  place;  and  we  know  how  slight 
a  change  in  chemical  composition  may  turn  a  poison  into  an 
inert  body.  This,  of  course,  remains  a  mere  supposition  until 
we  can  state  what  the  exact  metabolic  processes  are,  and  name 
the  substances  which  work  the  mischief;  but  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  accept  such  a  provisional  supposition  than  to 
conclude  that  the  thyroid  may  be  removed  without  producing 
any  effect  whatever  on  the  organism.  An  animal  without  a 
thyroid  may  appear  perfectly  well,  because  the  circumstances 
to  which  it  is  exposed  do  not  happen  to  test  the  imperfection 
from  which  it  is  really  suffering,  just  as  a  man's  inability  to 
swim  may  not  be  apparent  until  he  happens  to  fall  into  the 
water.  The  animals  which  do  succumb  to  the  operation  of 
removal  of  the  organ  are,  for  some  reason  or  other,  put  to  the 
test,  and  are  found  wanting.  The  very  discordance  of  the  ex- 
perimental results  points  to  the  physiological  moral  that  the 
phenomena  which  we  are  as  yet  able  to  observe  form,  as  it 

.  a  mere  surface  covering  intricate  processes  at  present 
wholly,  or  nearly  wholly,  hidden  from  us."* 

If  the  data  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  concerning  the 


•Th»  Italics  are  our  own. 
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direct  causal  relationship  between  the  adrenals  and  oxidation 
proceseee  are  sound,  the  thyroid  must  either  be  considered  as 
capable  of  playing  a  Bimilar  role  in  the  organism,  or  it  must 
be  eo  related  to  the  adrenals  as  to,  in  a  measure,  govern  their 
functions.  Analysis  of  tho  former  proposition  promptly  shows 
that  it  cannot  prevail.  As  to  any  relationship  between  the 
thyroid  and  the  adrenals,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  there 
seems  to  exist  a  certain  degree  of  functional  connection  be- 
tween them,  jinl-iiiL'  from  the  effects  of  their  removal  and  the 
character  of  their  blood-supply.  Indeed,  the  arteries  of  the 
thyroid  are  remarkable  in  vurious  ways,  and  particularly  for 
their  number  and  si2e.     LQSChkA1  has  B8l  that  the  sum 

of  their  transverse  section  equals  the  sectional  area  of  the 
internal  carotid  artery  of  the  same  side,  so  that  nearly  as 
much  blood  passes  through  the  four  arteries  supplying  the 
gland  as  goes  to  supply  the  brain  through  the  vertebral  and 
internal  carotid  artery.  The  veins  are  correspondingly  large, 
Bad  remarkable  also  for  their  number  and  free  inosculation. 
This  is  well  shown  in  the  annexed  colored  plate.  Collecting. 
as  they  do,  the  great  mass  of  blood  passed  through  the  organ, 
they  are  found  to  empty  into  channels  that  are  BOgg 
their  immediate  anatomical  relations:  the  internal  jugular 
and  the  innoniiuale  veins,  which  ultimately  empty  their  blood 
into  the  superior  vena  cava.  Here  again,  therefore,  we  find 
a  loop  with  a  large  arterial  trunk  as  the  starting-point,  a  vena 
cava  as  the  main  intermediate  channel,  nnd  the  heart, 
common  distributing  mechanism.  As  in  the  case  of  the  supra- 
renal secretion,  the  thyroid  secretion  must  therefore  penetrate 
the  pulmonary  circuit,  return  to  the  heart,  and  then  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  organism  with  the  blood. 

The  features  available  as  elements  for  an  analysis  of  the 
functions  of  the  thyroid  suggest  that  we  arc  not  dealing  with 
an  intraglandulor  process  having  for  its  purpose  to  locally 
destroy  toxic  substances.  In  tbe  first  place,  the  demons  b 
increase  of  vital  activities,  growth,  metabolism,  mental  j 
etc.,  which  thyroid  extract  procures  would  become  unintel- 
ligible, since  its  effect  is  peculiar  to  thyroid  extractives:   a  fact 


»  Lusehka:    Allen'B  ••Anatomy."  p.  366. 
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which  eliminates  them  from  the  list  of  poisons  and  indicates 
a  direct  relationship  with  a  physiological  function.  la  the 
second  place,  it  is  well  known  that  the  symptoms  that  occur 
after  removal  of  the  thyroid  in  animals  may  bo  arrested  for  a 
time  by  injections  of  thyroid  extract,  while  grafting  or  trans- 
planting of  a  gland  into  the  peritoneum,  the  abdominal  wall, 
or  elsewhere  may  arrest  them  completely.  Christ  iani,"  in  a 
Nriefl  of  experiments  on  reptiles  and  mammalia,  found  that 
properly  transplanted  thyroids  continued  their  functions,  and 
that  they  preserved  their  morphological  characters  without 
showing  any  tendency  to  atrophy.  Von  Erlenden7  ascertained 
that  such  glands  continued  to  produce  their  colloid  material 
and  formed  new  vascular  connections, — all  facts  which  Schiff, 
Horsley,  von  Eiselsberg,  Canizzaro,  and  many  others  had  al- 
ready noted.  Christian!  also"  ascertained,  by  means  of  micro- 
scopical examinations  of  fragments  of  transplanted  organs, 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  that  vascular  regeneration  of  the 
gland  occupied  three  months. 

Again  several  experimenters  have  successfully  performed 
transplantations  in  carnivorous  animals, — cats,  dogs,  etc., — 
which,  we  have  seen,  often  die  after  thyroidectomy.  How  could 
we  account  for  the  absence  of  even  marked  symptoms  in  these 
animals  during  the  prevascular  period — i.e.,  that  ensuing  be- 
tween the  date  of  transplantation  and  the  third  month — if  the 
thyroid  had  for  its  mission  to  destroy  toxics  in  situ?  If  the 
function  of  the  organ  is  to  destroy  these  bodies  within  its  own 
structures,  can  we  reasonably  expect  the  insignificant  quantity 
of  blood  which  then  courses  through  the  transplanted  organ 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  function?  In  order  to  carry  it  on 
satisfactorily  the  entire  blood  would  have  to  course  through, 
the  grafted  thyroid,  whereas  oven  when  the  organ  is  in  its 
normal  position  in  the  neck,  only  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  blood  of  the  organism  passes  through  it  not- 
withstanding its  large  vascular  supply.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  can  easily  understand  how  immediate  benefit  could  be  ob- 

•CbrtHlM)!:    Revue  Medlcale  de  la  Suisse  Romande.  Dec.  20,  1900, 
*  Von  Erlenden:    Ceotrallilntt  tar  d.  Orenigeblete  der  Medlcln  und  Cblrurgle, 
Nov.,  18M. 

•Christian!:    Archives  da  Physiologic,  Jan.,  1S96. 
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tained  from  a  transplanted  thyroid  brought  into  contact  with 
a  raw  surface  prepared  for  its  reception,  through  absorption 
into  the  blood,  uol  :  ily  of  a  secretion  at  first,  since  the 

glandular  functions  would  then  be  in  abeyance,  but  of  the 
glandular  juice*  themselves,  which  have  been  found  so  remark- 
ably active  in  cretinism,  niyxcedema,  etc. 

We  are  brought  nearer  to  the  suprarenal  glandular  func- 
tions when  the  symptoms  usually  referred  to  as  "nervous"  are 
reviewed.  The  "muscular  twitchinge  and  tremors,  spasms,  and 
oven  tetanic  convulsions"  remind  us  vividly  of  the  stage  of 
stimulation  of  the  adrenals,  though  they  occur  as  results  of 
removal  of  the  thyroid.  That  the  functions  of  the  tli 
must  be  connected  with  the  destruction  of  toxic  elements  of 
internal  origin  is  evident.  Yet  if  its  secretion  enters  the  cir- 
culation and  enhances  metabolic  processes  and  oxidation,  and 
since  it  is  not  itself  endowed  with  properties  that  enable  it  to 
directly  carry  on  such  a  process  a9  stated,  l1  can  only  do  so 
in  directly.  In  view  of  the  data  incorporated  in  previous  c 
ters,  may  the  thyroid  gland  not  supply  the  blood  with  some 
agency  through  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  suprarenal 
glands  are  stimulated? 

Removal  of  the  thyroid  in  rabbits  and  other  herbivor 
mammals  and  birds  is  not  followed  by  the  above-mentioned 
symptoms,  whereas  these  are  prominent  in  the  carnivora:  the 
dog,  cat,  monkey,  man,  etc.  Still,  the  so-called  nervous  dis- 
turbances do  not  alt/ays  occur  in  the  latter:  a  fact  which  has 
caused  some  authoritative  physiologists — Munk,  of  Berlin,  for 
instance — to  conclude  that  the  thyroid  was  Dot  an  organ  of 
extreme  importance  to  life.  In  his  experiments  50  per  cent, 
of  monkeys  and  rabbits  and  25  per  cent,  of  dogs  and  cats  re- 
mained unaffected  notwithstanding  the  ascertained  absence  of 
accessory  organs.  Cunningham,0  in  a  series  of  very  care  fully 
conducted  experiments,  also  found  that  the  ingestion  of  some 
tissues — thymus,  muscle,  etc. — produced  symptoms  strikingly 
similar  to  those  observed  in  the  thyroid  intoxication,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  latter  cannot,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as 
due  to  a  specific  derivative  of  the  thyroid  gland.    Unlike  Munk, 


*  Cunningham:   Journal  of  Experimental  Med.,  March,  1898. 
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however,  he  found  that  fresh  thyroid  and  thymus  extractives 
were  capable  of  relieving  for  B  time  the  symptoms  of  acute 
cachexia  in  young  dogs  from  which  the  thyroid  had  been 
removed. 

While  these  observation*  have  been  oonsideied  as  opposed 
to  prevailing  views,  they  lose  this  rharactcristic  when  Uls 
suprarenal  glands  are  looked  apon  as  oonneetedj  though  pas> 
lively,  witli  the  toxic  maaifsatationfl  obaeired.  The  thyroid 
may  not  necessarily  be  is  organ  of  extreme  importance  to  lire, 
for  imitaiMw.  u  thought  by  Muni;,  ednee  it  thru  becomes  the 
source  of  a  substance  which  is  merely  intended  to  stimulate 
the  adrenals:  i.e.,  to  produce  effects  similar  to  those  of  I 
poison  upon  them  or  their  center  precisely  as  did  the  many 
drugs  we  hare  reviewed.  In  the  animals  in  which  acute  ca- 
chexia did  not  occur  in  Munk's  experiments  the  adrenals  were 
simply  adequate  to  meet  Che  extra  call  upon  their  functions, 
while  in  those  that  succumbed — the  majority— the  ftd> 
yielded  to  accumulated  waste-producte,  owing  to  the  supra- 
renal insufficii  i  endered.     So  was  Ctanningham   right  in 

i  that  the  symptoms  of  intoxication  OOttlc  Dot  be  ascribed 
to  the  specific  thyroid  derivative,  since  all  the  toxic  symptoms 
observed,  whether  obtained  from  tissue  toxalbnmins,  thyroid 
extract,  or  any  other  active  body,  could  be  ascribed  to  some 
disturbance  of  adrenal  functions. 

Under  then  ouunsutaneee  it  is  obvious  that  continued 
administration  of  thyroid  extractives  should  bo  stimulate  the 
adrenals  as  to  enable  them,  through  overactivity,  to  increase 
the  oxidizing  substance  in  the  scrum  and  destroy  the  toxic 
waste-products.  Baumann  and  Gnldmann"  found  that  tby- 
roidectomized  dogs  did  not  show  tetanic  convulsions  as  long 
as  iodothyrin  was  administered  regularly  each  day  in  • 
ranging  from  S  to  6  grammes,  but  the  convulsions  returned 
as  soon  as  the  iodothyrin  was  no  longer  administered.  A 
striking  reminder  of  the  effects  of  antitoxic  serum  is  the  fact 
thai  the  more  marked  were  the  Byznptoms  and  the  longer  was 

id ii i in  ist  ration  of  thyroid  delayed,  the  larger  had  the  dose 
to  be    to   BOunteraci    the    phenomena   witnessed.     This   sinml- 


"»  Kallmann  und  Qoldoinnn:     Mtinrhener  raed.  Wochenschrirt.  p.   1153,   18M. 
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taneously  confinns  the  enormous  mass  of  clinical  evidence 
accumulated  in  recent  years  as  to  the  value  of  thyroid  extract 
and  accounts  for  the  contradictory  evidence  recorded.  The 
features  that  have  remained  unrecognized,  how.  ur,  are: — 

2,  That  the  tymptom-compltt  termed  "each 
priva,"  though  of  thyroidal  origin,   it  a  direct  consequence  of 
adrenal  insufficiency. 

ft.  Tluit  the  thyroid  gland  is  hut  mi  auxiliary  organ  to  the 

adrenals,  in  that   it  ntpptist   Uir   blood   in'th   a  Mi  -'-Inch 

tKrtctly  or  indirectly  in  re  rates  the  adrenal  secretary  function* 
and  thereby  augments  the  activity  of  oxidation  processes. 

The  parathyroids,  as  shown  is  the  second  volume,  contribute 
only  to  the  formation  of  1.1  >id  Becretion. 


EXOPHTHALMIC  OOITKU  AND  IMPAIRED  ETJKCTIOB  VI, 
ACTIVITY   OF  THE   ADKENALs. 

The  relationship  between  toe  adrenals  and  the  thyroid 
soon  asserts  itself  when  wc  transfer  the  analysis  to  the  dis- 
eases that  are  ascribed  to  excessive  or  insuffieienl  £j 
secretion:  interpretations  that  are  fairly  exact,  hut  which 
nevertheless  would  now  convey  a  meaning  other  than  that 
generally  accorded  them.  Exophthalmic  goiter  at  once  sug- 
gests itself  in  this  connection.  Instead,  however,  of  attrihuting 
the  phenomena  witnessed  to  the  immediate  action  of  an  ex- 

"    amount    of    thyroid    secretion    upon    the    organism    at 
large,   it  now   firms    more   exact   to  ascribe   them    feo 
and  continuous,  direct  or  indirect,  stimulation  of  the  adrenals 
produced  by  the  corresponding  excess  of  thyroid  secretion. 

To  demonstrate  the  existence  of  such  a  causal  relation- 
ship, however,  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  should  be  shown 
to  vary  in  a  measure  as  they  do  when  external  poisons  axe 
introduced  into  the  blood.  The  first,  or  erethie  stajre  of  the 
disease  should  consist  of  Bymptome  of  suprarenal  overactivity, 
while  the  second  or  asthenic  stage  should  consist  of  suprarenal 
insufficiency.    This  is  sustained  by  the  scmeiology  of  the  disease. 

Adrmal  overactivity  i.«  evemplified  by:  1.  The  cerebral 
hvpernxidfition.  as  manifested  by  headache,  irritability,  ex- 
citability, capriciousness  or  unnatural  gayety,  hallucinations, 
mania,  and   epileptic  convulsions.     2.   The  unusual    muscular 
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metabolism  and  consequent  muscular  fatigue, — also  due  to 
excessive  oxidation, — as  manifested  by  the  fibrillary  tremor 
similar  to  that  of  excitement  and  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
paretic  tremor,  the  painful  cramps  in  the  extremities,  the 
reduced  chest-expansion,  the  tetanic  spasms  of  the  hands,  and 
general  emaciation.  3.  The  contraction  of  central  and  otheT 
muscular  vessels  and  centrifugal  dilation  of  the  capillaries, 
as  manifested  in  the  brain  by  the  signs  just  referred  to;  in 
the  peripheral  tissues  by  cutaneous  flushing  and  superficial 
urticaria,  erythema,  purpura,  localized  and  general 
oedema;  and  in  the  deeper  organs  by  dyspnoea,  dry  cough, 
epistaxis,  and  haemoptysis  as  to  the  respiratory  organs;  saliva- 
tion, vomiting,  intense  thirst,  capricious  and  often  ravenous 
appetite  to  compensate  for  the  excessive  oxidation,  as  to  the 
stomach;  and  the  earlier  retro-ocular  vascular,  sometimes 
varicose,  turgescenee  with  slight  exophthalmos,  flashes,  sensa- 
tion of  pressure,  and  brow-ache  as  to  the  visual  apparatus.  4. 
The  increased  cardiac  stimulation,  as  shown  by  the  rapid  and 
violent  action, — due  to  cramped  heart,  a  condition  that  prevails 
when,  as  will  be  shown,  the  continued  presence  of  poisons  in 
the  blood  causes  the  suprarenal  secretion  to  continuously  flow 
in  excess, — the  violent  action  being  transmitted  to  the  carotid 
and  other  large  vessels,  and  to  the  liver  and  Bpleen,  which  may 
also  be  felt  to  pulsate  (cardiac  hypertrophy  is  often  found  post- 
mortem in  such  cases).  5.  And,  finally,  by  the  exaggerated 
tendon-reflex,  due  to  excessive  muscular  and  spinal  oxidation. 
Adrenal  insufficiency,  though  not  encountered  in  nil  cases, 
is  fully  as  well  exemplified:  1.  By  the  cerebral  suboxidation 
and  nutrition,  ae  manifested  by  the  mental  impotence  and  low 
spiritedness;  melancholia.  2.  By  the  reduced  muscular  me- 
'tabolism,  as  suggested  by  the  loss  of  strength,  stumbling, 
paretic  tremors,  paralysis  agitans,  and  finally  hemiplegia  and 
other  forms  of  motor  paralysis.  3.  By  the  dilation  of  the  cen- 
tral and  other  muscular  vessels  and  passive  contraction  of  the 
capillaries,  as  illustrated  by  the  cerebral  and  muscular  symp- 
toms just  referred  to,  the  pallor  and  general  marasmus;  sweat- 
ing due  to  relaxation  of  the  sweat-gland  muscles;  alopecia; 
dental  caries;  vitiligo,  leucoderma,  scleroderma,  and  in  ad- 
vanced cases  bronzing;   and  also  by  the  colliquative  diarrhoea 
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and  persistent  terminal  vomiting,  ftfl  to  the  gastrointestinal 
tract;  and  glycosuria,  albuminuria,  aeetonuria,  excess  of  urea, 
as  to  the  general  metabolic  jirmi-r-.  I.  By  the  eye-ejmp* 
tome:    the  slow  descent  of  the  upper  eyelids    (ran   Gri 

BJgn),  duo  t<>  paresis  id'  tin-  orbicularis;    increase  of  the  pal| 

br;d  fissures  and  infrequent  winking   (SteUw&g'fl   tigO.),  due   t.> 

muscular  paresis  jiius  exophthalmos,  ascribable  to  paresis  of  the 

ocular  muscles.  and  reaching  sometimes  to  complete  opb 
ii>M|ilcgia.  5.  By  the  insutlieiciit  cardiac  stimulation,  bj  shown 
by  tlie  weak,  rapid  (sometimes  ".'00),  and  irregular  heart- 
beat, air-hunger,  arid  i  (cardiac  dilation  with  muscular 
degeneration  is  usually  found  post-mortem  in  such  cases).  fi. 
And.  finally,  by  niniierous  evidences  of  impaired  nutrition. 
softness  of  the  bones,  atrophy  of  the  uterus,  degeneration  of 
the  arterial   walls,   etc.,  ete. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  in  this  connection,  bow- 
ever,   that   the   symptoms   of   suprarenal    insullieicney    are    the 

I    of   a   deficient  supply   of    thyroid    MOTedon,    the   supra- 
renal glands   finally   lapsing   into  this  condition   afl    they   would 
under  the  effects  of  any  toxic,  through  inhibition  and  . 
of  their  cerebral  Beaters,     V-  lb  well  known  and  as  lieivin  -u— 
a  defldenerj  of  thyroid  secretion  gives  rise  to  another 

disease:    t"./\.  my.vedema. 

The  above  list  only   includes  the  main  BynrpfcoHM 
disease:  i.e.,  those  that  emphasize  most  strikingly  the  pi 
logical   and   pathological   connection   between   the   thyroid    and 
the  adrenals.    The  manner  in  which  all  the  symptoms  of  over- 
stimulation   and    insufliciency    nf   the    adrenals    are   reproduced 
seems  clearly  to  show  that  exophthalmic  goiter  is   the 
of  an  excess  of  suprarenal  secretion,  due  primarily  to  in. 
of  thyroid  secretion. 

Doubt  has  been  expressed,  however,  thai  excessive  thy- 
roid seeretion  could  occur  as  the  only  pathogenic  factor.  Thus, 
Ord  and  Mackenzie."  contend  that,  "if  overactivity  or  over* 
secretion  of  an  hypertrnphicd  thyroid  gland  were  the  whole 
disease,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  produce  it  by  administration 
of  large  quantities  of  thyroid  gland.     No  one  has  vet  succeeded 

"  Onl  aud  Mackenzie;    Quoted  by  Godfrey  Carter.  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 
OcU,  ISM. 
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in  producing  exophthalmos  in  this  way."  That  Buch  cases  do 
occur  may  be  shown  by  the  following  instance  reported  by 
Xotthaft":  His  patient,  a  man  43  years  of  age,  had,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  taken  thyroid  extract  for  obesity.  Not  content 
with  the  slow  progress  witnessed  at  first,  he  increased  the  dose, 
and  within  five  weeks  took  nearly  5000  grains  of  the  extract. 
"For  the  first  three  weeks  nothing  was  noticed,  except  loss  of 
flesh,  but  after  this  time  dyspnoea  came  on,  with  swelling  of 
the  neck  and  very  rapid  loss  of  weight.  Altogether,  thirty 
pounds  were  lost,  and  five-siiths  of  this  loss  took  place  in  the 
last  three  weeks.  When  examined,  the  patient  had  marked 
exophthalmos,  with  both  Stellwag's  and  von  Graefe's  signs;  the 
thyroid  gland  was  enlarged  and  pulsated,  and  there  was  a  thrill 
over  it.  A  fine  tremor  of  the  fingers  and  tongue  was  quite 
evident;  the  cardiac  apex-beat  was  displaced  outward,  and  the 
pulse  was  120  to  the  minute;  there  was  cough  ami  severe 
mental  depression;  polyuria  and  glycosuria  were  also  present. 
Under  the  use  of  Fowler's  solution  and  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  thyroid  extract,  most  of  the  symptoms  rapidly  disap- 
peared, only  the  ocular  manifestations  and  the  goiter  persist- 
ing for  nearly  six  months."  We  have  here,  not  only  the  stage 
of  suprarenal  overactivity,  including  the  cramped  heart,  as 
witnessed  by  the  displacement  of  the  apex,  but  also  the  earlier 
manifestations  of  insufficiency:  mental  depression,  glycosuria, 
Stellwag's  and  von  Graefe's  signs — all  features  to  which  the 
gradual  recovery,  after  withdrawal  of  the  thyroid  extract,  con- 
tributes the  necessary  complementary  evidence. 

A  mass  of  testimony  could  furthermore  be  deduced  from 
the  results  of  thyroidectomy.  How  could  we  account,  for  in- 
stance, for  the  cases  reported  by  Doyen,1*  in  which,  after 
removal  of  the  gland,  followed  by  recovery,  all  the  symptoms 
returned  when  they  were  given  thyroid  extract,  then  disap- 
peared as  soon  as  its  administration  ceased,  without  implicating 
overaecretion  of  the  thyroid  as  the  primary  pathogenic  factor 
of  the  disease?  This  also  invalidates  all  the  theories  in  which 
the  thyroid  is  credited  with  the  power  of  reducing  toxic  sub- 
stances in  loco,  since  the  glandB  are  absent  in  these  cases  and 


«  Notlhaft:    Centralblatt  fllr  Innore  Med..  April  9.  183S. 
"  Doyen:    Semaloe  MCdlcale,  Julr  29.  1887. 
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the  supposed  physiological  function  cannot  occur;  it  also  sug- 
gests, when  considered  with  the  other  data  adduced,  that 
excessive  thyroid  secretion,  by  overstiraulating  the  cerebral 
centers  of  the  suprarenal  glands,  as  would  any  equally  active 
agency,  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  suprarenal  overactivity 
followed  by  symptoms  of  suprarenal  insufficiency  that  have 
been  termed  collectively  "exophthalmic  goiter."  To  establish 
this  view  on  a  solid  footing,  however,  other  features  of  the 
problem  must  be  considered. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  agency  through  which  these 
phenomena  are  produced?  Whether  it  be  Baumann'e  iodo- 
thyrin,  R.  Hutchinson's  colloid  substance,- — which,  by  the  way, 
is  very  soluble  in  dilute  alkaline  fluids,  such  as  the  blood- 
plasma, — Frankel's  so-called  thyreo-antitoxin,  Oswald's  more 
recently  introduced  thyreoglobulin,  or  any  of  the  thyroid  de- 
rivatives, the  one  agent  upon  which  all  their  advocates  depend 
fnr  physiological  effects  is  the  iodine  which  all  effective  ex- 
tractives contain.  Yet  the  well-known  untoward  effects  of  this 
halogen  when  administered  therapeutically  in  large  flam — 
such  as  would  be  deemed  necessary  to  produce  exophthalmic 
goiter — would  seem  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  present 
in  organic  combination  with  it  an  agent  capable  of  antagon 
iodism. 

To  counteract  iodism  we  use  arsenic.    In  a  valunble  paper 
Professor  Armand   Gautier'*   has   recently   shown    that,    while 
arsenic  could  be  found  in  the  various  structures  of  the  ox 
ism,  the  thyroid  gland  contained  more  than  any   organ,  ihe 
thymus,  the  mammary  gland,  the  skin,  hair,  and  nail?  being 
next  in  quantitative  sequence.     He  found  it  incorporated  in 
the  glandular  nucleins  along  with  the  iodine.    To  these  i- 
and  arsenized  nucleoproteids  Gautier  ascribes  the  physioli 
functions  of  the  glands,  and  he  found  that  the  structures  which 
Bre  especially  benefited  by  arsenical  treatment,  the  hair  and 
the  nails,  are  precisely  among  those  which  normally  contain 
the  most  iodine  and  arsenic.     With  his  pupil,  Bourcel,"  he 
ascertained,   furthermore,  that  menstrual   blood  contained   a 
notable  proportion  of  arsenic  and  iodine.     Gautier's  experi- 

"  Armand  Gautlcr:    Trans.  Thirteenth  International  Coocregs,  1W0. 
»  Bourcel:    These  de  Paris,  1900. 
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mentfi  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bodies  referred  to 
"were  continuously  poured  in  small  quantities  in  the  lym- 
phatics and  in  the  blood  to  play  therein  the  role  of  vitality 
stimulants  and  to  enhance  cell-reproduction."  This  thought 
ifl  quite  in  accord  with  the  views  herein  recorded,  particularly 
those  pertaining  to  thu  increased  oxidation  which  suprarenal 
overactivity  procures,  since,  after  all,  to  increase  oxidation  is 
to  enhance  all  manifestations  of  vital  energy. 

Yet  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  thyroid  introduces  a 
of  confusion,  if,  as  we  have  seen,  several  toxic  phe- 
nena  ascribed  to  poisons,  are  of  suprarenal  origin,  and 
arsenic  might  therefore  as  well  be  the  source  of  the  svqira- 
renaJ  phenomena  of  exophthalmic  goiter  as  iodine,  to  which 
W«  have  traced  them.  The  question  reduces  itself  to  this,  bow- 
er; dues  the  arsenic  offset  iodiain  as  wc  have  suggested,  or 
it  also  net  as  a  suprarenal  stimulant? 
As  to  the  connection  between  arsenic  and  exophthalmic 
goiter,  Notthaffs  case,  produced  by  thyroid  extrnet,  suggests 
that  a  combination  of  these  agents  does  not  produce  the  dis- 
ease. Since  thyroid  crtnicl  was  used,  we  can  assume  that  all 
live  constituents  toot  part  in  the  production  of  the  effects 
witnessed.  With  the  extractives. — iodothyrhl,  thyreoglobulin, 
etc.. — however,  it  would  seem,  in  view  of  their  mode  of  prepa- 
ration and  the  smaller  dope  administered,  that  in  the  nndoubt- 
ly  active  effects  obtained  the  arsenic  should  count  for  prac- 
r.illv  nothing:  a  fact  which  would  relegate  all  the  phenomena 
the  ue! ion  of  the  iodine.  That  such  is  actually  the  ease  is 
sustained   by   chemical  and  experimental   evidence. 

Mabille  has  observed  that  the  untoward  symptoms  caused 
iy  iodothyrin.  when  used  in  the  human  subject  as  a  remedy, 
r  in  experimental  animals,  could  be  reduced  to  a  great  extent 
d  even  prevented  by  the  simultaneous  use  of  arsenic.  Ex- 
imentfi  in  dogs  6howed  that  the  toxic  effects  of  large  doses 
id  not  appear  when  arsenic  was  used  simultaneously,  while 
they  could  he  arrested  by  it  when  iodothyrin  had  been  given 
alone.  In  the  case  of  a  goitrous  woman  42  years  of  age,  he 
administered  this  preparation  in  doses  varying  from  3  to  10 
grains  daily.  Marked  palpitations,  lumbar  pains,  and  tremor 
having    appeared,   the   dose    was    reduced    and    the    untoward 
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symptoms  vanished.  Iodothyrin  was  then  administered  in  in- 
creased doses, — 12  grains  daily,- — but  simultaneously  with  12 
drops  of  Fowler's  solution.  Not  a  single  Bign  of  thyroidbm 
6howcd  itself;  but,  when  the  use  of  the  arsenic  was  discon- 
tinued for  three  days,  the  toxic  symptoms  recurred,  and  again 
disappeared  when  the  use  of  arsenic  was  resumed  This  re- 
markable property  of  arsenic  was  confirmed  by  Ewald.*1  This 
investigator  was  not  only  led  to  grant  it  all  the  prop 
referred  to  by  Mabille,  but  he  found  it  to  exert  its  antagonistic 
action  against  thyroidisin  far  more  promptly  than  atropine 
when  administered  to  attenuate  or  prevent  the  noxious  effects 
of  potassium  iodide.  On  the  whole,  we  can  fairly  conclude  that 
iodine  is  the  most  active  factor  of  the  thyroidal  constituents  and 
that  it  is  through  its  effects  that  the  adrenals  are  directly  or  in- 
directly merstimulated  in  exophthalmic  goiter. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  problem  which  demands 
elucidation.  Overactivity  of  the  thyroid  being  accepted  as  the 
cause  of  exophthalmic  goiter,  how  can  we  account  for  the 
undoubted  cases  of  recovery  that  have  occurred  as  the  result 
of  treatment  with  thyroid  extract  and  other  thyroid  deriva- 
tives? When  some  years  ago  Owen  reported  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed marked  improvement  after  this  treatment,  it  was  tried 
on  all  sides,  generally  with  unfavorable  results.  Since  then, 
however,  quite  a  number  of  successful  cases  have  been  reported. 

These  contradictor)'  results  are  easily  accounted  for  when 
we  consider  the  part  played  by  the  suprarenal  glands  in  the 
process,  and  particularly  the  fact  that  overactivity  and  nisuiTi- 
ciency  of  these  organs  give  rise  to  different,  though  co-re! 
symptoms.  Interesting  in  this  connection  is  a  clinical  ob- 
servation   of   Solomon    Solis-Cohen's,   quoted  as   given    by    a 


"Dr.  Cohen  remarked  that  his  experience  went  to  show 
that  in  exceptional  cases  thyroid  preparations  might  benefit 
goitrous  patients,  both  those  with  simple  goiter  and  those  with 
Graves's  disease;  but  that,  as  a  rule,  the  effect  was  nil  or  not 
good.     lie  could  give  no  definite  rule  for  discrimiuation,  al- 


'*  Kwald:    Dlr  Theraplo  der  Oeeenwart.  No.  9.  1899. 
11  Allonlst  and  Neurologist,  Oct..  189S. 
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though  the  effect  of   Ifmpi  nihiif'-   upon   tin  might  be 

found  to  be  of  use,  it  being  his  present  impression  that  than 
who  were  unduly  suacepHblt  I"  Gold  would  do  well,  unil  those 
who  were  unduly  mmi  aptibh  to  Ktai  would  do  badly,  under  treat- 
ment  with  thyroid  preparation-," 

IT  during  the  stage  III  eveTBCtivity  the  Centra]  v;i.s<n i;ir 
trunks  are  contracted  and  the  peripheral  capillaries  are  over- 
filled and  dilated,  we  can  readily  understand  why  the  patient 
is  "unduly  susceptible  to  heat"  and  why  thyroid  preparations, 
by  increasing  oxidation,  accentuate  the  symptoms.  A  case 
reported  by  II,  L.  Winter1"  will  serve  in  illustrate  tin's  fact. 
The  putient.  a  woman  aged  32  year-,  had  1  pulse  of  MCI,  with 
marked  tremor  and  flushings,  and  was  extremely  irritable;  the 
goiter  was  firm  and  pulsating  and  the  exophthalmos  marked. 
Sin'  wan  given  thyroid  extract,  5  grains  daily;  all  the  symp- 
toms  urn'   exaggerated   and   she   complained    of  severe    frontal 

headache.  The  thyroid  extract  ens  discontinued,  and  tincture 
of  digitalis,  with  a  saline  purgative,  given;   the  next  day  there 

wii-  marked  relief.  Ten  days  later  thyroid  extract  was  again 
exhibited,  'i  '/._.  grains  daily.  All  the  symptoms  steadily  grew 
worse:  md  it  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  attacks  of  tachycardia 
were  so  violent  on  attempting  to  sit  or  stand  that  she  had  to 
keep  to  her  bed,  her  pulse  living  160.  The  extract  was  then 
(tinned  and  a  temporary  improvement  followed  under 
other  methods  of  treatment. 

The  opposite  result  may  be  expected  when  the  patient  is 
"unduly  susceptible  to  cold,*'  because  his  central  vascular 
trunks  are  dilated  and  his  superficial  capillaries  contracted  as 
the  result  of  suprarenal  insufficiency — the  characteristic  of 
advanced  cases.  In  exophthalmic  goiter,  the  "advanced  stage" 
means  more,  however,  than  it  does  in  the  average  disease.  The 
first  stage  being  due  to  overactivity  of  the  thyroid,  as  soon 
U  the  insufficiency  of  the  adrenals  appears,  oxidation  becomes 
le.-  active,  and  the  thyroid,  with  all  other  organs,  correspond- 
ingly so.    The  main  source  nf  trouble  thus  gradually  disappears 

and  is  replaced  by  another  fvrm  of  tososmia,  one  r^Buiiing  from 


1A  All  kul Ira  are  our  own, 

'•  H    L.  Wafer     American  Medico-Surgical   Bulletin,  -Inly  11,  18»6. 
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dcfirie.nl  oxidation,  the  immediate  consequence  of  suprarenal 
insufficiency.  A  vicious  circle  is  thus  created;  the  toxic  prod- 
ucts of  metabolism  engender  further  insufficiency  of  the  ad- 
renals, while  this  condition,  in  turn,  allows  the  toxics  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  organism.  Finally,  marasmus  appea 
some  intercurrent  pulmonary  or  cardiac  acute  disorder  does 
not  cause  death  before  this  stage  is  reached.  This  stage  of 
the  disease  includes  the  cases  in  which  exophthalmic  goiter 
and  myxcedema  appear  jointly,  since  in  a  6mall  proportion  of 
instances  the  thyroidal  secretion  becomes  reduced  below  the 
needs  of  the  suprarenal  glands. 

It  eeem3  evident  that  these  advanced,  not  necessarily 
grave,  cases  of  exophthalmic  goiter,  should  he  assisted  by  a 
supply  of  the  very  agent  which  they  now  lack:  i.e.,  their  nor- 
mal suprarenal  stimulus.  A  case  reported  by  Silex*'  and  char- 
acterized by  Kroenig,  who  had  seen  it,  as  "very  grave,"  was 
thus  cured  after  taking  1300  grains  of  thyroid  extract,  All 
the  typical  signs  had  been  present,  and  so  advanced  was  the 
muscular  weakness  that  the  patient,  a  woman  aged  42  yean, 
could  hardly  walk.  A  case  cured  by  E.  Cox"  also  showed 
"general  prostration,"  but  the  thyroid  extract  used  was  doubt- 
less greatly  assisted  by.  the  intestinal  irrigations  simultaneously 
employed.  Another  case  successfully  treated  by  0.  Martin" 
"could  not  rise  without  experiencing  great  fatigue"  when  first 
seen.  Another  case  greatly  benefited  by  C.  L.  Lang"  presented 
"an  emaciated,  tremulous,  dusky  countenance"  and  "was  con- 
fined to  bed,"  etc. 

Another  class  of  cases  that  clinical  evidence  shows  to  be 
benefited  includes  those  which,  through  acquired  or  inherited 
suprarenal  weakness,  promptly  yield  to  the  primary  hyper- 
oxidation.  Such  cases  often  show  6igns  of  a  quasi-rayxcedema 
during  their  earlier  years  of  life.  An  example  of  this  class  is 
afforded  by  Kerley."  The  father  of  the  patient  had  suffered 
from  epilepsy  and  a  sister  had  died  of  tubercular  meningitis: 


»  Sllex:    Berliner  kiln.  Wochenscbrlft,  No.  t.  1898. 
»  R.  Cox:    Montreal  Medical  Journal.  August,  1899. 
••  O.  Martin:   La  Prone  Medicals.  August  27.  1898. 
»  0.  L.  Lane:    Medical  Council.  April,  1900. 
«  Korley:    Pediatrics,  June  1.  1S97. 
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both  disorders  traceable  to  suprarenal  inadequacy.  "The  pa- 
tient developed  slowly,  both  mentally  and  physicully.  She  did 
not  walk  until  nearly  three  years  old.  She  was  frail  and 
excitable  as  a  growing  child.  When  sis  years  old  she  had  a 
severe  attack  of  measles.  During  the  six  years  that  intervened 
she  enjoyed  fair  health.  She  made  rt<WC  progress  at  school." 
N'ot  only  was  there  evidence  of  infantile  myxedema,  there- 
fore, but  the  general  vulnerability  of  the  adrenals  had  Inn 
increased  by  severe  measles.  That  the  cellular  protoplasm  of 
this  child  should  be  correspondingly  vulnerable  to  disturb- 
ances, chemical  or  physical,  as  a  result  of  the  suboxidation  to 
irhii  fa  her  organism  had  been  submitted  since  her  birth,  seems 
reasonable.  When  twelve  years  old,  "a  blow  on  the  right  side 
of  the  neck,  from  behind,  which  caused  intense  fright  and  hys- 
"  served  as  starting-point  of  the  exophthalmic  gaiter.  A 
feature  to  be  emphasized  here  is  that  "the  pulse  was  small  and 
■off:  evidence  that  the  adrenals  were  unable  to  respond  above 
a  certain  limit  to  the  excess  of  thyroidal  secretion  poured  into 
the  circulation,  or  that  the  case  had  promptly  lapsed  into  that 
of  suprarenal  insufficiency.  Five  months'  treatment  with  thy- 
roid yielded  a  satisfactory  result. 

Two  eases  reported  by  H.  L.  Winter"  may  also  be  included 
in  this  class.  The  patients  were  sisters,  22  and  17  years  of 
age,  respectively,  of  Swiss  birth.  The  former  was  "stout  and 
anaemic,"  in  the  latter  there  was  "no  mnrked  anaemia" — evi- 
dence that  some  degree  of  anamiia — pallor — was  present.  The 
rig  was  not  of  the  continuous  kind,  but  of  the  kin  J 
brought  on  suddenly,  and  characterized  by  the  author  as 
"flushes,"  just  as  the  muscular  signs  are  termed  "Btartings"- — 
sudden  expressions  of  equally  sudden  contractions  or  spasm  of 
the  central  vascular  trunks,  arising  from  weak  adrenals,  as 
flashes  of  flame  arise  from  stirred  embers.  "In  Cases  I  and  II" 
(the  cases  referred  to),  sayB  the  author,  "exception  might  be 
taken  to  the  diagnosis.  The  rapid  heart-beat,  usually  the  first 
symptom  of  a  typical  case  of  exophthalmic  goiter,  was  not 
present;  the  pulse  was  high  only  during  an  attack  of  palpita- 
tion."    In  the  light  of  our  views  no  exception  could  with 


»H.  L.  WlaUr:    Loc.  eiL 
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justice  be  taken  to  the  author's  diagnosis.  Both  cases  had 
weak  adrenals,  and  to  this  weakness  were  mainly  due  the  signs 
witnessed,  and  it  is  owing  to  this,  as  well  as  in  all  cases  of  a 
similar  kind,  that  thyroid  extract  proved  efficacious. 

To  illustrate  the  solidity  of  these  deductions,  the  follow- 
ing selection  from  A.  J.  Hutchinson's2*  review  of  an  article 
by  Maurice  Faure  may  be  adduced:  "A  woman,  aged  32,  begun 
to  develop  symptoms  of  Graves's  disease,  and  by  the  end  of 
six  years  presented  a  complete  picture  of  exophthalmic  goiter. 
During  the  seventh  year  cardiac  insufficiency  supervened;  during 
the  eighth  year  the  signs  of  exophthalmic  goiter  retrogress-ed, 
and  the  cardiac  condition  improved;  then  during  a  period  of 
about  three  years,  during  which  the  signs  of  Graves's  disease, 
especially  the  tachycardia,  still  persisted,  myxoedema  appeared. 
During  these  three  years  the  treatment  was  at  times  directed 
against  the  myxcedema, — viz.:  thyroidin  or  thyroid  gland;  at 
others  against  the  cardiac  condition, — viz.:  digitalis,  with  suit- 
able diet,  etc.  During  the  eleventh  year  cardiac  insufficiency 
became  very  serious,  the  myxcedema  increased,  and  finally  the 
patient  died  in  asystole."  .  .  .  "Exophthalmic  goiter  and 
myxoedema  co-existed  in  this  case  during  at  least  two  j 
It  is  therefore  impossible  that  the  former  should  be  due  to 
increased  secretion,  while  the  latteT  should  be  due  to  dimin- 
ished secretion  by  the  thyroid  gland.  ..."  A  muni' 
cases  have  been  reported  by  Baldwin,  Gowan,  L.  Gautier, 
Joffroy  and  Achard,  and  others  in  which  myxcedema  followed 
exophthalmic  goiter. 

Thnt  this  conception  of  the  pathology  of  exophthalmic 
goiter  and  its  close  connection  with  suprarenal  functions  is 
able  to  bear  close  scrutiny  may  also  be  illustrated  by  the  re- 
searches of  Scholtz."  If  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  that 
of  overactivity  of  the  adrenals  induced  by  excessive  tbyroid 
secretion,  is  really  characterized  by  hyperoxidation,  rapid 
tissue-waste  must  occur,  and  the  products,  being  oxidized  as 
fast  as  formed,  must  also  be  eliminated  as  highly  oxidized  end- 
products.    Scholtz,  eeven  years  ago,  found  that  there  was  in 


"A.   J.   Hutchinson:     Brltlih    Mcdlco-ChlrurBieal    Journal,    from    La   Preue 
Medlcale,  Sept.  S3,  18W. 

"  Scholtz:     Centralbjatt  fllr  innere  Vied.,  Norn,  13  and  «,  1896. 
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exophthalmic  goiter  an  increased  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  stools  amounting  to  tenfold  the  normal,  as  compared  to 
one  of  only  25  per  cent,  in  a  healthy  person.  He  concluded, 
therefore,  that  the  thyroid  gland  has  an  important  influence 
on  the  metabolism  of  phosphoric  acid.  Experimental  evidence 
also  bears  this  out,  since  Itoos"  found  that,  in  healthy  dogs, 
feeding  with  thyroid  caused  on  increased  wcretion  of  nitrogen, 
todivm  chloride,  and  phosphoric  acid.  This  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  beneficial  effects  obtained  empirically  with  sodium 
phosphate,  which  will  he  referred  to  when  exophthalmic  goiter 
is  further  analyzed.  Again,  G.  It.  Murray"  refers  to  a  case 
examined  post-mortem  by  Dr.  Auld  as  follows:  "The  state  of 
the  pituitary  and  thymus  glands  had  received  considerable 
notice  in  connection  with  morbid  alterations  of  the  thyroid, 
but  Dr.  Auld  suggested  a  more  systematic  examination  of  the 
suprarenal  gland.  In  a  case  of  fully  developed  exophthalmic 
goiter  in  a  young  woman,  aged  25,  in  whom  death  occurred 
from  an  intercurrent  malady,  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  this  organ.  He  was  much  interested  to  find  that 
the  medullary  portion  of  the  gland  was  much  hf/pertrophitd 
and  the  nuclei  of  many  of  the  glandular  cells  were  undergoing 
division."  That  "hypertrophy"  is  the  result  of  overaetion  of 
the  glands  has,  as  we  have  Been,  been  experimentally  demon- 
strated. Finally,  the  clinical  observations  of  Breuer**  may  be 
adduced  to  show  that  the  active  factor  in  the  whole  process  is 
iodine.  Swiss  investigators  had  already  noted  that  even  small 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  were  capable  of  bringing  on  mild 
symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goiter.  Brcuer  witnessed  nine  cases 
in  which  the  disease  could  directly  be  traced  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  iodine. 

If  we  now  endeavor  to  garner  the  progress  so  far  made 
in  the  present  inquiry,  a  prominent  feature  soon  appears:  i.e., 
that  we  have  transferred  to  the  adrenals  a  long  list  of  symp- 
that  were  thought  to  be  associated  with  abnormal  activity 
of  the  thyroid  gland.  We  have  done  more:  the  signB  referred 
to  are  no  longer  incidental  elements  of  the  symptom-complex 


■  Roo»;    Zeltsefcflft  Mr  pbyslol.  Chtmle,   Bd.  21. 

■  O.  R.  Murray:    British  Medical  Journal.  Jan.  20,  189*. 
"Breuer:    Wiener  kiln.  Wochenscbrirt,  July  19,  1M0. 
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we  term  "exophthalmic  goiter"  or  "Graves's  disease";  ti  > 
been  traced  as  pathological  entities  to  their  source:  tlie  supra- 
renal glands.  In  other  words,  the  thyroid  gland  merely  mp> 
plies  a  physiological  stimulus  to  the  adrenals  iliat  they  need 
to  keep  up  their  functions  to  the  proper  LeveL  Having  B0 
tiiined  that  when  this  stimulation  is  excessive  certain  symp- 
toms appear,  we  can  conclude  that,  whenever  ilu-y  appear,  they 
invariably  have  Uie  one  and  same  origin:  i.e.,  exceaBJTe  supra- 
renal activity. 

Again,  we  have  ascertained,  by  analyzing  the  modus 
operandi  of  thyroid  extract  in  the  treatment  of  exophthalmic 
goiter,  that  the  cases  benefited  could  no  Longer  be  considered 
as  examples  of  suprarenal  overstimulation,  but,  on  the  oofi- 
i-y,  aa  cases  of  suprarenal  insutliciency  totally  independent 
of  the  thyroid  glands.  Indeed,  it  has  become  evident  th 
eases  of  exophthalmic  goiter  are  primarily  due  to  iaaileip 
functional  power  of  the  adrenals,  the  unusual  stinn  even 

an  incipient  case  of  Graves's  disease  inducing  suprarenal  inan 
i-ieucy  at  a  very  early  stage  of  ilu-  disease.     Tlii-   ia  doob 
a  compensative  process  which  nmat  greatly  reduce  the  number 
of  instances  among  children,  adoleBcenfa)  and  weaklings  of  all 
kinds.     We  are  thus  nonnully  led   I"  the  oik  ln-cu   that: — 

1.   What  KM  lirru  ,  .ri>  fJi  Hi  ill  1,1  ir  goiter  is  a  tynfromt  tine: — 

(a)  To  overactivity  of  the  adrenals,  due  primarily  to 
cessive  thyroidal  secretion  in  the  blood;    thru,  in  (he  second 
stage : — 

(b)  To  insufficiency  of  fhe  adrenals:   i.e..  when,  as  a  remit 
of  organic  lesions  in  the  adrenals.,  the  thyroid,  ur  the  govern 
reiitcisof  llh  is,  the  functions  of  the  adrenals  are  inhibited. 

3.  All   symptoms   ivhich    have   heretofore   been   directly    or 

indie,-,  th/  am  ribed,  in  thi-n  disease,  to  the  thyroid  gland,  are  - ' 
in  part,  to  excessive  or  insufficient  activity  of  the  ad 

Exophthalmic  goiter  has  given  us  a  general  idea  of  the 
phenomena  brought,  on  by  suprarenal  overactivity,  but  it  affords 
but  a  very  limited  expose  of  those  of  insufficiency.  We  will, 
therefore,  continue  our  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  the 
thyroid  and  the  adrenals  through  mvxeedema  and  cretinism 
(infantile  myxedema),  the  remaining  general  processes  at 
present  ascribed  to  the  thyroid  gland. 
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MYXfXDEMA  AND  CRETINISM  AND  INSUFFICIENCY  OP  THE 
ADKENALS. 

Removal  of  the   thyroid   gland,   when   it  is  followed    by 
death,  L;  in  ;i  characteristic  train  of  symptoms  in  ani- 

mals.   The  latter  appear  du!3  and  apathetic;    muscular  faseo- 
iinliiijitiim.  shivers,  precede  spastic  paralysis;    the  temper-stare 

falls  rapidly.    The  causa  of  the  riolenl  dysp a  witnessed  is 

now  apparent;  and  a  casual  remark  of  VFeale]  Mills's,"  that  the 

thyroid  gland  "playa  b  special  par)  ;  trticn  with  oada- 

ii' hi."  indicates  that  we  nm  lading  on   Hie  right   r 

when  we  include  the  adrenals  in  the  p  While  albertoni 

and  Tizzani"  ol  thai    the  blood  shoved   less   power  to 

found  that  thr  relative  quantity  of  oasjr- 

blood  was  diminished  in  proportion  as  the 

any   progressed.     We  can  at  least 

i-rc,   thai    the   marked  emaciation  witnessed  is 

dqe  to  the  imperfect  nutrition  which  impaired  oxidation  of 

the  organ  ism   involves,  that  the  tetanic  convulsions  poini   bo 

imperfed   oxidation  of  waste-products,   and    thai    Insufficiency 

of  the  adrenals  flue  to  redueed  thyroidal  activity  tmderlies  all 

morbid  phenomena  that  fellow  thyroidectomy. 

That  imperfect,  inadequate,  or  arrested   thyroid  secretion 

can  cause  my  has   been  established.     In  all   oaai 

unistakable,  the  glandular  elements 
..r  the  thyroid  have  iiocn  fmind  markedly  compromised. 
Adami'1  found  thi  -    cells  replaced  by  fibrous  tissnee  in 

tlic  majority  of  eases  collected,  and  in  less  advanced  eases  the 
erated  remains  of  vesicular  epithelium,  along  with  areas 
of  the  latter  showing  s  tendency  to  compensatory  hypertrophy. 
In  no  case  diagnosed  as  myxesdema  did  he  find  the  gland  nor- 
oi  bnl  little  affected.    In  infantile  myxcedema— i.c,  cretin- 
ism— oiil:.  lyroid  is  totally  absenl  or  there  ifi  more  ox 
glandular  >  ■  of  <  unnective 
tissue  with  cellular  debris.     De  Ooulon*8  found  that  the  colloid 


■'  Wcal«r  Mills:     Canndlan  Practitioner,  Oct..   1895. 

■Albertoni  und  Tlzzcml:     M  urn  pi  In  no:     On*,  degll  Osnedall,   Oct.  20,  1894. 

•Masoln.     nullt'tln  0*  I  de  MM.   do  Iidglquc,  No.  1.  p.  88,  1896. 

m   PliyalL'lnns  and  Sur«i>ous,  1S97. 
*  De  Coulou:     vm  how's  Arcbtr,   vol.  c»lll,   p,  G3. 
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substance  was  absent  in  the  majority  of  the  alveoli.  If  thy- 
roidectomy can  so  inhibit  the  suprarenal  functions  as 
materially  interfere  with  the  «">  vitiation  processes  as  to  cause 
death,  such  marked  structural  Lesions  as  these  must  produce 
correspondingly  great  functional  disorders  also  ascribable  to 
impaired  oxidation. 

The  symptomatology  of  infantile  myxosdeina  upholds  this 
view  in  every  way.  The  temperature  of  cretins  is  invariably 
subnormal;  they  always  suffer  from  cold.  The  nutrition  of 
sill  tissues  is  impaired:  the  brain  rexatinj  undeveloped,  the 
fontanelles  often  remaining  patent;  the  first  and  second  denti- 
tions are  delayed;  the  skin  is  dry  and  thickened;  the  hair  h 
thin  and  coarse,  sometimes  absent;  the  nails  are  short,  brittle, 
and  striated.  Growth  is  very  slow  and  arrested  at  an  early 
age,  ossification  being  tardy  and  the  epiphyses  appearing  late. 
The  muscular  system  iB  weak  and  the  head  tends  to  droop 
forward,  but  no  spasmodic  or  epileptoid  movements  occur. 
The  genital  organs  show  no  sign  of  development,  testes  and 
ovaries  being  infantile.  There  is  n  marked  tendency  to  W 
hreraoTrhage  from  the  uterus,  gums,  and  nose,  and  cya 
is  often  observed.  Osier  and  Norton**  refer  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Magnus  Levy*'  as  follows:  "In  four  cases  which  he 
studied  he  found  a  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  o 
and  formation  of  C02,  whereas  in  Graves's  disease  it  ha- 
more  than  once  proved  that  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  oxygen  and  in  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide.'' 
Finally,  the  well-known  effects  of  thyroid  extract  in  these  cases 
in  enhancing  oxidation  may  be  exemplified  by  the  prevailing 
views,  which  the  following  excerpt,  tnken  from  an  article  by 
G.  N.  Crary,**  correctly  shows:  "Increased  metabolism  is  shown 
by  (1)  elevation  of  temperature;  (2)  increased  appetite,  with 
more  complete  absorption  of  nitrogenous  foods;  (3)  loss  of 
weight,  with  nitrogen  excreted  in  excess  of  that  taken  in  the 
food;  (4)  growth  of  skeleton  in  the  very  young;  (5)  ma 
improvement  in  the  body-nutrition  generally."     Indeed,  every 


"  Osier  nnd  Norton:    "SajotiB'g  AnalyUeal  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Hedtelac." 
vol.   Ill,  p.  £90. 

"Martina  Levy:    Verba  ndl.  dee  Corner,  f.  Innere  Med.,  Wleabadnn,  18B7. 
■G.  N.  Crary:    SL  Lou  la  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  July,  1896. 
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abnormal  condition  present,  including  the  mental  torpor,  seeros 
to  gradually  recede,  until  in  many  cases  the  change  produced 
is  truly  phenomenal,  a  fact  readily  understood  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  process  enhanced  by  the  thyroid  is  the  one  upon 
which  all  vital  functions  depend:  i.e.,  general  oxidation. 

Myxaedcma  in  the  adult  affords  a  picture  varying  from 
that  of  cretinism  in  that  the  morbid  phenomena  are  the  result 
of  retrograde  changes  in  normal  tissues,  whereas  in  infantile 
myxcedema  the  cellular  structures  have  never  been  brought  to 
their  normal  nutritional  standard.  The  most  etriking  differ- 
ence shows  itself  in  the  superficial  swelling,  the  result  of  per- 
verted cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  functions,  which  functions 
have  not  been  fairly  developed  in  the  cretin,  if,  for  example, 
the  thyroid  arsenic  found  by  Qautier  does  play  a  role  in  this 
connection,  the  skin,  nails,  and  hair  of  the  cretin  may  have 
never  received  their  normal  supply,  while  those  of  the  myx- 
edematous subject  may  have  lost  theirs  through  the  thyroid 
disorder.  The  other  signs,  however,  are  very  similar:  the 
hypothermia  is  the  same,  the  tip  of  the  nose,  the  lips,  and  the 
ars  being  sometimes  bluish,  and  as  cold  as  marble;  the  pallor 
of  the  skin  is  ahm  observed  over  all  mucous  surfaces;  the  nutri- 
tion of  all  tissues  is  impaired — witness  the  mental  torpor,  the 
brittle  teeth,  the  tumefied  tissues,  the  lusterless  hair,  the  alo- 

.  the  brittle  nails,  etc. 

The   muscular  impotence   recalls  that   of   the   secondary 

of  exophthalmic  goiter  even  to  tin*  paresis  of  tin-  orbicu- 

ris;    the  lids  droop  over  the  eyeball,  and,  if  exophthalmos 

does  not  occur,  it  is  because  the  orbital  vessels  have  not  been 

itted  to  the  centrifugal  pressure  of  the  first  stage.  The 
copious  laeryination  and  nasal  secretion  is  also  observed  in 
the  cretin.  The  patient  is  capable  of  spurts  of  strength,  how- 
ever, as  shown  by  Charcot:  an  index  that  vital  functions  are 
only  in  abeyance  and  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  structural 
changes.  The  muscular  exhaustion  further  shows  itself  by 
the  inability  of  the  patient  to  stand  normally,  the  quivering 
of  weakness,  the  ataxic  gait  observed  at  times  (Hammond),  and 
the  oft-noticed  fibrillary  tremor,  ending  in  some  cases  with 
paralysis.  But  again  must  we  note  the  absence  of  tetany,  that 
lion  brought  about  through  accumulation  of  physiological 
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waste-products,  which  products,  in  myxedema,  the  unstimu- 
lated adrenals  can  just  about  destroy  through  what  oxidation 
they  are  able  to  induce.  Indeed,  this  is  the  key  to  the  differen- 
tial results  observed  in  thyroidj>ctomized  animals  especially  as 
between  the  carnivorus  and  herbivorous.  Nature  again  provides 
protection  ngainBt  thi6  source  of  danger,  since  myzoedeni 
subjects  dislike  meat  (Pol).     That  tiseu  lisiu  ia  mark- 

edly reduced  in  myxedema  is  shown  by  the  decrea:-' 
and  uric  acid  in  the  urine;    but,  given  an  ani 
deprived    of  its   thyroid,    the   equally   sudden    interruption   of 
adequate  adrenal  function  involves  arrested  destruction  od 
toxic  products  are  already  in  the  system,  xanthin  bases  espe- 
cially.    A   second  cause  for  suprarenal  insufficiency   is   thus 
created  which  correspondingly  reduces  oxidation,  with  oil  its 
nefarious  results.     Here,  however,  an  important  factor  comes 
into  play:    the  avidity  of  the  tissues  for  oxygen. 

The  oxygen-carrying  corpuscular  elements  are  not  i 
depleted  of  their  oxygen  by  them,  but  that  available  for  anti- 
toxic purposes  in  the  scrum  is  also  taken  up.  Obviously  accu- 
mulation in  the  latter  of  tiiwridizcJ  toxic  products  of  cellular 
and  food  metabolism  must  occur.  As  a  result,  practically  all 
the  energy  which  the  remaining  suprarenal  activity  affords 
through  the  oxygen  it  supplies  the  organism,  is  concentrated 
in  the  organic  cellular  elements,  while  the  blood-stream  teems 
with  toxic  products. 

We  can  now  understand  why  various  investigators,  as 
previously  stated,  found  that  the  blood  of  an  animal  deprived 
of  its  adrenals  and  which  is  beginning  to  show  toxic  symptoms 
has  such  poisonous  effects  when  Injected  into  another  animal 
from  which  the  adrenals  have  been  removed  shortly  before. 
It  is  to  this  difference  between  the  comparatively  isunnni 
sues  and  the  highly  toxic  blood  that  the  tetanus  and  epileptic 
convulsions  witnessed  seem  to  be  duo,  since  the  hitter  are,  after 
all,  but  intense  manifestations  of  activity,  caused,  .  from 

the  action  of  toxic  drugs,  by  large  doses  of  physio 
produced  toxics.    Yet,  why  the  paroxysmal  feature  of  these 
manifestations?     We  have  seen    that  in  the  type  of  exoph- 
thalmic goitcT  attended  with  congenital  or  acquired  suprarenal 
inadequacy  there  occur  what  Dr.  Winter  called  '"flushings"  and 
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"starlings."  These  represent  the  subacute  phenomena  of  which 
suprarenal  spurts  of  activity  are  the  Bource  and  of  which 
tetanu6,  epilepsy,  rabies,  and  kindred  disorders  are  the  acute 
expressions. 

Disorders  of  sensation  become  normal  results  when  we 
consider  that  the  total  loss  of  tone  of  the  central  vascular 
trunks  practically  depletes  the  peripheral  tissues  of  their  blood 
and  that  what  blood  does  reach  them  is  poor  in  oxygen.  Sen- 
sation is  blunted  especially  where,  as  is  the  case  with  touch, 
it  is  usually  most  delicate.  When  under  the  influence  of  thy- 
roid extract  the  tumefaction  disappears,  the  sensibility  returns, 
proving  that  the  nervous  and  cutaneous  structures  were  not 
structurally  impaired,  but  merely  inactive  through  the  absence 
of  their  pabulum  vita.  Perversions  of  the  senses  of  smell  and 
taste;  mental  apathy,  hallucinations,  melancholia,  vertigo, 
marked  reduction  of  the  flow  of  urine,  albuminuria,  and  glyco- 
suria arc  also  witnessed.  Death  occurs  from  exhaustion  when, 
as  in  exophthalmic  goiter,  an  intercurrent  acute  disorder  does 
not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  carry  the  patient  away  before  this 
i-  reached. 

To  emphasize  the  remarkable  effects  of  thyroid  extract 
in  iii\X(T'i]i;-ina  and  cretinism  is  unnecessary.  All  the  symptoms 
enumerated  sometimes  disappear,  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
wonderful  result  is  obtained  through  enhanced  oxidation  in 
all  parts  of  the  ur-mii.sm,  and  procured  through  the  suprarenal 
overactivity  induced. 

Proof  of  all  ii,ii,  ta  afforded  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only 
in  diseases  in  which  the  entire  vital  mechanism  is  held  in 
cluck  by  the  absence  of  thyroid  secretion  that  the  effects  of 
the  extract  prevail.  They  are  the  same  whenever,  as  in  most 
cases  of  myxcedema  benefited  by  it,  organic  lesions  of  the 
adrenals  themselves  or  of  any  other  vital  structure  are  not 

nt  to  totally  prevent  the  continuation  of  life.  Probably 
the  nearest  condition  to  uncomplicated  myxcedema — i.e.,  a 
condition  in  which  the  human  machine  is  simply  in  a  state  of 
vital  abeyance — hi  catalepsy.  In  this  disorder  thyroid  extract 
■herald  also  prove  efficacious  if  oxidation  through  induced 
activity  of  the  adrenals  is  the  key  to  the  process  involved.  The 
experience  of  R.  Header,  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Hospital 
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for  the  Insane/0  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  it  is  as  active 
here  as  in  myxcedema: — 

"The  case  was  that  of  a  cataleptic  who  had  lain  immovable 
in  bed  for  over  three  years;  there  was  an  absence  of  motor 
and  sensory  activities;  the  feeding  was  by  moans  of  the  noae- 
tul»e.  Under  increasing  dos.es  of  gland  ••■instantly  increasing 
activities  resulted,  until  finally  the  patient  "returned  to  life' 
and  was  able  to  speak  and  walk.  At  a  time  when  7.">  grains  were 
given  daily,  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goiter  appeared,  and 
the  remedy  had  to  be  discontinued  temporarily,  the  pulse  going 
up  to  160.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  patient  relapsed 
to  his  usual  condition,  but  'revived'  on  again  receiving  ifafl 
rented  I  return  of  the  symptoms  mentioned.    A  similar 

ease  recovered  promptly  in  a  few  weeks  on  small  Ami 

It  thus  seems  eonchi.-ively  shown  that,  to  the  long  lisl  ■  >) 
symptoms  ascribed  to  (he  suprarenal  glands,  ea  represented  bj 

i-t:  stage  of  exophthalmic  goiter,  we  can  now  add  another 
equally  long  list  of  phenomena:  i.e.,  those  represented  bj 
myxcedema  and  infantile  myxedema,  but  due  to  suprarenal 
insufficiency  instead  of  overactivity.  It  also  appeals  tli.it.  ftfl 
is  the  case  with  the  signs  of  the  l&tter,  EhQ66  observed   in  both 

forms  of  ravxeedema,  whenever  they  occur,  are  also  invau 

traceable  to  insufficiency  of  the  adrenals.     We  have  a 
lished  the  connection  i> ei  ween  myxaedema  and  the  second  stage 
of  exophthalmic  goiter,  and  realized   that  thyroid    extract    is 
efficient   in    this  stage  of  the  disease  because  of   the    letter^ 
Identity  as  myxcedema  in  some  cases  and  as  simple  -iijirarenal 
insufficiency   in  others,  the    thyroid   gland    in    the    I. 
remaining  Bctive  and  therefore  obviating  the  cutanea 
toms,   through,   perhaps,  the  arsenic  it  furnishes  these 
tures.     On  the  whole,  it  thus  becomes  apparent   that: — 

1.  Myxedema,  and   cretinism    nrr    (hir.   n(    least   in    jtfirl.    />/ 
inxufjicienvij  uf  the  adminix,    the    result,   in    hint,  nf  dbs&tk 
diminution  of  the  secretion  supplied  to  the  blood  hy  the  tli/mirl 

ml. 

2.  All  individual  symptom*  witnessed  in  the  course  of  these 
■■'■s  are  due,  in  part,  to  reduced  activity  of  the 


""  R.   HcBBler:    Jour.   .  I.   Assoc,  anil  Dubllu  Jour,  of  Med.   S 

1897. 
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If  the  conclusions  just  recorded  as  to  the  relationship 
between  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  adrenals  are  sound,  there 
is  considerable  analogy  between  the  effects  of  thymus  on  the 
crganism  and  those  of  the  thyroid.  Svchla's*"  well-known 
experiments  add  further  evidence  to  that  submitted  to  the 
effect  that  the  thyroid  gland  only  assumes  its  functions  at 
birth,  extract  of  fcetal  thyroid  having  proven  inert,  while  ex- 
tract obtained  from  the  thyroids  of  infants  during  the  first 
month  of  life  was  effective  Precisely  in  the  same  manner  did 
thymus  extract  behave:  fcctal-thymus  extract  produced  no  ef- 
fect, while  that  obtained  from  the  thymus  gland*  of  infants  in 
the  first  month  caused  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pule 
and  lessened  blood-pressure.  Further  proof  of  the  solidity  of 
the  views  herein  advanced  is  also  shown  by  his  conclusions 
— based  on  experimental  evidence — that  "among  children  of 
the  same  age  the  thymus  extract  is  the  strongest;  less  so  the 
thyroid;  and  still  less  the  adrenal.  In  adults,  however,  the 
adrenal  outstrips  both  other  glands."  The  influence  of  this 
suprarenal  inadequacy  is  an  important  factor,  we  have  seen, 
in  the  predilection  of  children  for  infectious  diseases. 

Srehlft  refers  to  "increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  and 
lessened  blood-pressure"  as  the  prominent  effects  of  thymus 
extract"  evidence  il  its  action  corresponds  to  that  of  thyroid, 
that  a  toxic  dose  had  been  administered  tu  the  experimental 
animal  This  is  confirmed  by  the-  fact  that  other  typical  symp- 
tom* were  present:  i.e%  muscular  weakness,  dyspncea,  and  gen- 
eral collapse, — a  condition  from  which  the  animals  could  be 
saved  by  the  timelj  administration  of  thymus  extract,  which 
promptly  restored  the  normal  vascular  pressure  The  simi- 
larity between  the  physiological  actions  of  thyroid  and  thymus 
as  suprarenal  stimulants  is  further  shown  by  the  experiments 
of  Isaac  Ott"  in  rabbits  In  these  animals  powdered  thymus 
caused  the  pulse  to  increase  its  rate  and  the  blood-pressure 
momentarily  to  rise,  but  soon  to  fall  considerably:  a  suggestive 
sequence  of  eventE.  In  another  animal  he  found  that  the  thy- 
mus caused  the  respiration  to  increase  and  that  Bection  of  the 

«  Svc&la:    Archl*  fUr  exper.  Pathologle,  Bd.  xllil. 
u  Uaae  Ott     Medical  Bulletin,  May.  1898. 
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vagi  did  not  alter  the  result.  In  a  third  case  he  noted  that  the 
"tliymus  caused  a  slight  increase  of  temperature,  but  that  the 
increment  was  not  beyond  the  normal  variant."  That  the  action 
is  not  antagonistic  to  the  action  of  the  thyroid  secretion,  as 
thought  by  some  observers,  can  easily  be  shown,  if  such  were 
the  case  Svehla  could  not  have  caused  temporary  recovery  of 
his  collapsed  animate;  nor  would  Cunningham42  have  found  it 
as  efficacious  after  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland  as  thyroid 
extract  itself,  nor  would  Ott  have  found  the  "rise"  to  precede 
the  '-fall." 

Thymus  extract  seems  to  prove  efficacious  in  precisely  the 
Bame  class  of  cases  of  exophthalmic  goiter  as  thyroid  extract. 
Owen,4'  for  example,  recalled  his  successful  result  in  a  marked 
case  of  twenty  yearB'  standing,  but  he  indirectly  points  to  his 
patient's  advanced  condition  by  the  statement  "the  next  three 
months  he  spent  mostly  in  bed."  His  second  case  complained 
of  feeling  "low  and  weak/'  sweated  profusely,  became  bald,  and 
had  tremors  and  pigmentation.  A  third  case  benefited  was 
one  in  which  breathlessness,  general  weakness,  and  emotional 
outbreaks  prevailed.  He  also  refers  to  an  extremely  aggra- 
vated case  treated  successfully  by  Maude,4*  in  which  drugs, 
including  belladonna,  had  proven  ineffectual.  Under  thymus 
tabloids,  45  grains  daily,  the  patient  rapidly  improved,  and 
invariably  relapsed  when  they  were  discontinued.  Maude  hav- 
ing observed  that  the  tremors  were  particularly  relieved  by 
this  furm  of  treatment,  Owen  tried  fresh  thymus  in  pai .. 
;iyit iins, — which,  as  shown,  is  a  Bign  of  the  advanced  stage, 
that  of  suprarenal  insufficiency, — "with  the  result  the 
tremors  were  unmistakably  benefited  and  the  mental  state  and 
the  muscular  condition  greatly  improved." 

An  analytical  study  of  Maude's  cases  shows  that  they  are 
all  of  the  advanced  type.  In  the  first  "the  heart  and  paralytic 
conditions  were  such  as  to  confine  her  to  bed  for  over  a  year." 
The  second  "belonged  to  a  highly  neurotic  family;  goiter  had 
existed  since  childhood,"  and  the  "tremor,  excessive  muscular 
weakness,  and  cardiac  disturbance  were  all  well  marked."    The 


"Cunningham:    Jour,  of  Expert  menial  Medicine,  p.  tit,  Tot.,  ISM. 
■  Owen:    British  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  10,  »SS«. 
M  Maude:    Lancet,  Julr  18,  1896. 
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third  had  recovered  from  a  previous  attack  without  thymus; 
hence  its  use  after  recurrence  as  the  result  of  grief  cannot 
6enre  as  fair  example.  The  fourth  was  of  thirty-two  years' 
standing,  and  the  patient  had  suffered  from  "various  severe 
nervous  symptoms/'  viz.:  paralysis  of  various  basal  nerves, 
ophthalmoplegia,  paralysis  of  facial,  ambulatory  epilepsy,  etc." 
.  .  .  "She  had  had,  in  lSS-t,  twenty -four  motions  in  one 
day  of  almost  pure  arterial  blood.  In  November,  1895,  she 
had  a  sudden  profuse  haunati  nn tsis,  followed  by  collapse  so 
iic  that  she  seemed  moribund.  After  she  rallied  she  Wat 
given  45  grains  of  thymus  tabloids  per  day,  for  a  month,  and 
In  r  improvement  was  very  remarkable;  she  remained  in  a  fair 
Ktate  of  health  for  many  months."  Degeneration  of  the  arterial 
walls  probably  existed  in  this  case,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
thu  Iosb  of  blood  can  be  credited  with  the  relief  afforded. 
Todd's  case"  had  an  epileptic  mother,  her  sister  had  suffered 
from  myxecdema  and  had  been  cored  with  thyroid  extract,  and 
she  was  herself  a  "very  delicate"  girl.  N.  J.  McKie's  case''0 
and  those  of  R.  T,  Edes«T  and  Philip  James*"  also  represent 
instances  in  which  there  were  debilitated  adrenals.  In  a  case 
successfully  treated  by  Boisvert**  the  presence  of  melancholia 
also  shows  that  weakened  adrenals  were  present  and  that  the 
increased  insufficiency  of  these  organs  brought  on  by  the  thy- 
mus, as  was  the  case  with  two  of  the  patients  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Winter  in  which  thyroid  extract  was  used,  led  to  recovery. 
Those  examples,  which  could  be  multiplied,  not  only  indicate 
that  thymus  extractives  are  active  when  there  is  impaired  func- 
tional activity  nf  the  adrenals,  but  they  also  tend  to  prove  that 
the  thymus  gland  is  very  similar  to  the  thyroid  in  its  action 
upon  these  organs. 

The  harmful  effects  of  thymus  in  the  first  stage  are  illus- 
trated  by  a  case  described  by  Watson  Williams,140  who  found 
that  it  aggravated  the  tachycardia  and  pyrexia:  evidence  that 
it  had  been  given  while  suprarenal  overactivity  waa  present. 


"Todd:    British  Medical  Journal,  July  25,  1*96. 

«N.  J.  McKIa:    Brltlah  Medical  Journal,  March  U,  1806. 

"  R-  T.  Edea:    Boston  Med.  aud  Surg.  Journal,  Jan.  23,  1898. 

"Philip  Jamo*:    Australasian  Med.  Gazette.  July  20,  1897. 

<*  Bolsrert:     Revuo  Medicate  de  Montreal,  June  21,  1899. 

»  W»Uon  Wltllimi:    Clinical  Journal,  Deo.  11,  1896. 
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In  the  large  proportion  of  cases  reported,  however,  there  is  bo 
marked  untoward  affed  produced.  It  seems  to  be  much  less 
active  in  this  connection  than  the  thyroid  extractives,  In  (not, 
in  some  cases — probably  llmse  on  tho  border-line  pi  suprarenal 
irisunii'ii'Tii'y — it  appears  1<>  :ui  us  a  nutrient  i.<nic,  u  noted  by 
1 1  eel  or  M;i( 'ken  /  ic''1  after  !i  study  of  twenty  cases  in  which  In? 
had  tried  thymua  gland,  and  to  which  further  reference  is  made 
below. 

The  connection  between  the  thymus  and  tha  adrenals  is 
also  illustrated  by  the  experimenta  of  Abeloui  and  ledard,12 
in  which  removal  of  the  former  gave  rise  to  aym  milar 

to  those  thai   follow  adrenalectomy,    even  to  dla  km  of 

the   akin,   gresl    musenlai   weakness — lapsing   into    para 
blood-ehnngcs,  mdema,  eic.    They  alio  found  thai  the  n 
tions  of  the  experimental  animals  were  marked!;  toxtci    eri- 

e  of  inadequate  oxidation.    On  the  whole,  this  arid* 
considered  collectively,  aeenu  to  indicate  that  the  fkj/tm  oUutd 
BuppKu  soma  mibatanct  wkidk  dincUy  or  indinetijf  riianulstaa  fht 
wf  fintfiiuiix   of  ilu'  iiiircnaix,   and   (hereby   anAowtaa   Hi 
urlirifi)  of  the  oxidation  processes. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  agency  through  which  the  thy- 
mus stimulates  the  adrenals,  and  what  is  the  specific  relation- 
ship bctw'-u  lli>'.-i'  organs?     These  questions  ate  Btlggeeted  by 

the  tod  that,  while  undue  activity  of  the  thymua  increases  thai 
of  the  adrenals,  then  seems  to  he  ne  evidence  thai  the  thymus 
can   alone — /.»•..  independently   of   the   thyroid-  m    bo 

either  exophthalmic  goiter  or  myxoedem*.    In  all  cases  of  the 
Former  disease  ascribed  to  the  thymus  found  in  available  li 
tare  there  is  invariably  thyroidal  involvement.    Yel  the  thy- 
mus aeema  BUfficiantly  active  to  hrjng  the  adrenals  to 
normal  aeti\i(v  when  the  general  vital  processes  are  depri 
We  have  soi'n.  on  the  other  hand,  thai  its  removal  gives  rise  to 
symptoms  recalling  those  of  adrenalectomy. 

Itouinann"  found  minute  quantities  of  iodine  in  the  thy- 
mus also;    but  other  experimenters  have  failed    le    Bnd 
this  trace,  and  have  ascribed  Raumanns  findings  I  miSft- 


•'  Hector  Mackenzie:    American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Bel— 0— ,  April 
'•-'  Alxlous  and  Blllard:   Archives  de  Physlclogie.  Oct,  18»?. 
**  liiiumnnn;    MUncboncr  med.  Wo ■  1"  1!  -  '■' ■"■  r    ''1,189*. 
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tion  from  neighboring  thyroidal  tissues.  Even  granting  that 
such  a  trace  of  iodine  exists,  we  are  well  aware  that  the  thyroid 
does  not  owe  its  power  to  stimulate  the  adrenals  to  "a  trace"; 
the  labors  of  many  investigators  have  conclusively  shown  that 
il  must  supply  the  organism  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
this  subshince.  Evidently  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  and,  data  bearing  directly  upon  the  sub- 
ject being  wanting,  we  shall  have  to  seek  for  the  required  sub- 
stance through  its  comparative  behavior  in  the  organism,  and 
the  manner  in  which  its  effects  vary  in  the  latter  from  those 
of  thyroid  extractives. 

Valuable  in  this  connection  are  the  autopsies  of  61  chil- 
dren at  the  Hopilal  des  Enfants-Malodes,  of  Paris,  performed 
by  Albert  Katz  at  the  request  of  Bourneville."  All  these 
children  had  died  of  various  diseases,  their  ages  varying  from 
one  month  to  thirteen  years,  though  41  were  under  two  years 
of  age.  In  all  of  the  61  bodies  the  thymus  gland  was  present, 
while  in  28  mentally  weak  and  epileptic  children  examined  by 
Bourneville  the  thymus  was  absent  in  £5.  In  auother  series 
of  292  caseB  it  wns  absent  in  7-1  per  cent.  But  these  comprise 
not  only  all  varieties  of  mentally  abnormal  children,  but  also 
various  degrees  of  imbecility;  so  that  the  remaining  26  per 
cent,  may  have  included  a  number  of  instances  in  which  mental 
development  was  high  as  compared  to  that  of  the  caseg  in  which 
the  orgnn  was  absent.  Yet,  to  avoid  favoring  our  own  line  of 
argument,  we  will  consider  that  in  three-fourths  of  imbecile 
children,  some  of  which  were  epileptics,  the  thymus  gland  was 
absent. 

These  observations  become  elucidative  when  analyzed 
through  the  effects  of  thyroid  extract.  Especially  suggestive 
is  the  following  casual  remark  of  Cabot's,  in  the  course  of  a 
valuable  paper  published  Borne  years  ago":  "The  fact  that  in 
myxoedematous  children  and  cretins  the  thyroid  treatment  is 
associated  with  notable  growth  in  height  has  led  some  observers 
to  try  its  effects  in  dwarfed  children  not  myxcedematous,  to  see 
if  their  development  could  not  be  helped.  I  have  collected  10 
such  cases,  3  in  idiotic  children  and  6  in  whom  the  lack  of 


•*  Katz:    Le  Progr6»  Medical.  June  23,  1900. 
*•  Cnbot:    Medical  News,  Sept.  12.  16M. 
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development  was  mainly  physical.  A  considerable  increase  in 
height  was  observed  in  all  the  cases,  but  the  mental  sytii: 
uere  not  improved."**  It  seems  evident  that  if.  on  the  one 
hand,  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  mentally  weak  children  do 
n':  possess  thymus  glands,  and  that,  on  the  other,  thyroid 
extract  will  enhance  growth  of  idiotic  children  (not  B&JX- 
ttdematous  ones,  i.e.,  cretin^,  the  oxidation  processes,  stimu- 
lated by  the  thyroid  through  its  action  on  the  adrenal 
inadequate  to  alone  bring  on  improvement  of  the  mental 
symptoms.  Again,  it  becomes  evident  that  it  is  upon  the 
thymus  that  the  mental  development  depends,  arid,  finally, 
that  it  is  to  some  agent  which  the  thyroid  gland  does  not 
contain  that  this  development  is  due. 

This  enables  ua  to  eliminate  iodine  as  the  main  active  prin- 
ciple of  tbfl  I  hymns  gland,  and,  our  inquiry  being  diflCOBfli 
from  the  oxidation  process  through  the  evident  ineffloien 
the  thyroid  to  restore  mental  functions,  we  are  led  to  seek  for 
a  chemical  body  that  will  enhance  cerebral  nutrition.  Can  we 
expect  such  an  hypothetical  agency,  however,  to  concentrate 
its  effects  upon  the  brain  alone?  This  is  hardly  probable, 
judging  from  analogy,  and  the  nervous  system  at  large  must 
also  utilize  it  physiologically.  Our  field  is  therefore  bl 
since  an  agency  connected  with  the  nutrition  of  the  brain 
alone,  or  one  playing  the  same  role  in  respect  to  the  entire 
nervom  ijstom,  may  serve  our  needs.  This  is,  to  say  the  least, 
fortunate,  for  the  chemistry  of  brain-  and  nerve-  matter  is  far 
from  well  known,  and  even  a  good  analysis — i.e.,  one  based 
upon  the  more  salient  data  available — would  be  impossible 
were  the  limits  of  the  inquiry  at  all  narrowed. 

Of  the  solid  constituents  of  nerve-  and  brain-  matter, 
three  stand  out  prominently:  cholesterin,  cerebrin,  and  loci  thin. 
Cholesterin,  considered  by  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  as  a  waste-product 
of  cerebral  and  nervous  origin,  though  it  represents  one-half 
of  all  the  solids,  shows  no  molecular  constituent  capable  of 
assisting  us  (C;„II440),  the  fact  that  the  thyroid  secretes  a 
specific  agency  being  taken  as  etandard;  nor  does  cerebrin 
(CjvHj.NO,),  though  both  this  and  the  preceding  body  are 
found  in   abundance   in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis   and   nerves. 


"  Tb«  italics  are  our  own. 
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With  lecithin,  sometimes  termed  "phosphorized  fat,"  which 
represents  about  one-tenth  of  the  solids,  the  case  is  different, 
since  its  formula  (C^H^jNPO,)  suggests  that  phosphorus  may 
represent  the  constituent  we  are  seeking.  It  is  not  only  a 
prominent  component  of  the  whole  cerebro-spinal  and  nervous 
systems,  however,  but  it  is  also  a  constituent  of  the  red  and 
white  corpuscles,  milk,  bile,  serum,  semen,  and  pus.  Another 
body,  protagon  (CieoH30gNBPO8s),  has  also  been  isolated  from 
brain-substance  by  Liebreich,  who  considered  it  as  the  main 
cerebral  constituent:  an  opinion  sustained  by  Gamgee  and 
Slankenhorn."  Hoppe-Seyler  and  other  investigators  are, 
however,  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  mixture  of  lecithin  and 
cerebrin.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  phosphorus  again 
appears  as  the  only  element  capable  of  being  at  all  associated 
-with  the  question  in  point. 

To  merely  adopt  phosphorus  as  the  characteristic  con- 
stituent of  the  thymus  gland,  however,  and  declare  that  it  is 
■through  its  minus  or  plus  production  that  the  mental  attributes 
of  children  are  developed,  would  merely  constitute  a  theory. 
-As  a  stronger  position  is  desired  for  all  the  deductions  vouch- 
safed in  this  work,  collateral  evidence  must  be  sought. 

The  observations  of  Cabot,  that,  while  thyroid  extract 
stimulates  growth,  it  fails  to  enhance  mental  development  in 
"idiots  other  than  myxcedematous  ones,  raises  the  question  as 
"4c  whether  such  results  can  be  due  to  the  absence  of  phos- 
phorus in  the  thyroid.    If  such  is  the  case,  the  absence  of  this 
element  should  also  show  itself  in  the  results  obtained  from 
the  extract  in  some  other  disease,  if  any  structure  other  than 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  in  which  a  morbid  deficiency 
of  phosphorus  also  exists,  is  a  feature  of  that  disease.     We 
know,  for  example,  that  phosphorus  is  introduced  into  the 
organism  with  food,  and  that  calcium  phosphate,  by  becoming 
deposited  in  the  bones,  gives  them  their  hardness.     Is  there 
any  evidence  that  the  bones  of  subjects  in  which  thyroid  ex- 
tract is  successfully  administered  lack  of  this  hardening  con- 
stituent?   Referring  to  the  use  of  thyroid  extract  in  cretinism, 
T.  Telford-Smith"  makes  the  following  statement:    "I  have 


"  Gamgee  and  Blankeohorn:    Journal  of  Physiology,  rol.  It,  1S79. 
■T.  Telford-Smith:    Lancet.  Oct.  S.  1897. 
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found  that  during  thyroid  treatment  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
skeleton  lends  to  a  softened  condition  of  the  bones,  resulting 
in  a  yielding  and  bending  of  those  which  have  to  bear  weight; 
and,  as  cretins  under  treatment  become  more  active  and  in- 
c-liiirj  to  run  about,  this  tendency  to  bending  has  to  be  guarded 
against."  After  referring  to  the  experiments  of  HofTmeister  in 
rabbits  and  those  of  Eisenburg  in  shct'ji  tnd  Lroats  in  which 
bending  of  the  legs  was  caused  by  removal  of  the  thyroid,  he 
add*:  "While  in  rickets,  however  produced,  there  is  perverted 
and  delayed  ossification  resulting  in  softening  and  bending  of 
the  bones,  under  thyroid  treatment  in  cretinism  there  is  rapid 
resumption  of  growtli  in  the  skeleton,  leading  to  softening, 
which  is  most  marked  in  the  long  bones  and  at  the  epiph 
That  we  are  dealing  here  with  an  absence  of  phosphorus  and 
that  the  calcium  phosphate  serves  to  harden  the  bones  con- 
currently with  their  growth  seem  obvious. 

But  why  docs  this  not  occur  in  all  cases?  Simply  through 
the  fact,  ascertained  by  Marie/19  that  the  thymus  is  almost 
always  persistent  in  cases  of  cretinism.  When  thyroid  extract 
is  administered,  therefore,  the  increased  oxidation  procured  by 
stimulating  the  adrenals  also  enhances  thymic  activity,  and  the 

Dilation  of  phosphorus  is  increased  in  proportion.  This  is 
proven  by  the  experiments  in  animals  by  IIolTmeister  and 
Ki.-cnburg,  referred  to  by  Telford-Smith.  If  removal  of  the 
thyroid  caused  bone-softening  in  these,  it  is  because — in  the 
light  of  our  conception  of  the  process — the  adrenals  were  ren- 
dered inadequate,  and,  oxidation  being  impaired  in  proportion, 
the  thymus  also  failed  functionally. 

This  process,  however,  involves  the  need,  in  the  structures 
of  the  thymus  gland,  of  a  metabolic  process  culminating  in  the 
production  of  an  internal  secretion  laden  with  phosphorus- 
containing  bodies.  Quotations  from  a  study  of  the  nucleins 
and  nueleoproteids  in  their  relation  to  internal  secretion  by 
Chit  ten  den"0  will  serve  to  enlighten  us:  "The  manufacture  of 
the  specific  Bubstances  which  give  character  to  the  various 
internal  secretions  is  obviously  a  function  either  of  special 


"■Mario:    Bulletin  et  Memolres  de  1b  SoclCt*  Medicare  dee  HoplUux  de  Parts, 
p.  138.  1893. 
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cells  contained  in  the  gland  or  it  may  be  in  some  cases  an 
inherent  quality  of  all  the  cellular  elements  of  a  given  gland. 
In  the  pancreas  the  formation  of  the  active  agent  is  apparently 
limited  to  an  interstitial,  epithelium-like  tissue  occurring  in 
isolated  patches  throughout  the  gland  and  especially  charac- 
terized by  its  vascularity.  This  epithelioid  tissue  is  certainly 
distinct  from  the  secreting  alveoli,  and  is  suspected,  at  least, 
of  being  the  source  of  the  internal  secretion.  Again,  in  the 
suprarcnals,  as  Schafer  and  Oliver  have  shown,  the  active 
principle,  which  has  such  a  marked  influence  upon  the  heart 
nnd  arteries,  is  contained  only  in  the  medulla  of  the  gland, 
and  not  in  the  cortex,  the  medulla  forming  about  one-fourth 
of  the  gland  by  weight."  .  .  .  "If  we  take  the  content  of 
phosphorus  as  a  measure  of  the  proportion  of  nucleic  acid 
contained  in  the  various  forms  of  nucleoproteids  thus  far 
studied,  we  find  exceedingly  great  variations  in  the  amount 
of  this  acid  present  in  the  molecule:  a  fact  which  mny  be  taken 
bb  evidence  of  the  large  number  of  molecular  combinations 
present  in  the  protoplasm  of  different  cells.  Thus,  from  the 
kidneys  we  obtain  a  nuclcoproteid  with  only  0.37  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus,  while,  os  representing  the  other  extreme,01  we  have 
in  the  pancreas  a  nucleoproteid  containing  4.71  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus  and  in  the  lymphoid  cells  of  the  thymus  a  correspond- 
ing body  with  8.5  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  .  .  .  The  very 
nature  of  the  many  bases  which  come  from  the  cleavage  of 
the  nucleic  acids  outside  the  body;  the  ready  convertibility 
of  these  bases  into  other  allied  bodies  by  oxidation  and  reduc- 
tion; their  own  physiological  action,  which,  though  mild,  is 
marked;  the  possibility — nay,  the  probability — that  many 
other  catabolic  products  may  be  obtained  from  these  nucleic 
acids;  and,  further,  that  still  other  nucleic  acids  at  present 
undiscovered  may  exist  in  the  cell-protoplasm,  all  offer  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  nucleins  and  nucleoproteids, 
which  are  the  most  prominent  constituents  of  the  protoplasm 
of  all  cells,  are  the  most  probable  antecedents  of  the  internal 
secretions." 


*>  All  the  Italic*  are  our  own. 
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There  is  evidently  a  sound  foundation  for  the  belief  that 
phosphorus  is  the  active  constituent  of  the  thymus  gland.  If 
thyroid  extract  failed  to  improve  the  mental  condition  of  the 
ten  cases  collected  by  Cabot  notwithstanding  the  increased 
growth  witnessed,  it  is  either  because  the  thymic  gland  in  all 
was  structurally  unable  to  respond  to  the  increased  oxidation 
which  the  stimulated  adrenals  induced  or  because  no  thymus 
gl.arid  »;is  present.  That  this  glund  is  absent  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  weak-minded,  but  not  niyxcedematwn  children  is 
shown  by  the  researches  of  Bourneville  and  Katz.  That  phos- 
phorus is  the  main  specific  constituent  of  brain-  and  nerve- 
substance  is  a  recognized  fact,  fully  sustained  by  physiochem- 
ical  data.  That  thyroid  extract  does  not  improve  non-myx- 
cedematouB  idiocy  or  weak-mindedness  in  children  owing  to  the 
absence  of  phosphorus  in  the  organism  is  shown  by  the  corre- 
sponding effects  it  has  on  the  skeleton  of  some  cretins,  as 
observed  by  Telford-Smith,  the  bones,  by  their  softness,  show- 
ing the  absence  of  the  hardening  that  calcium  phosphate 
procures.  Finally,  that  the  adrenals,  through  the  normal  oxi- 
dation processes  insured  by  them  when  adequately  stimulated 
by  the  thyroid  secretion,  sustain  the  activity  of  the  thymus  up 
to  its  proper  standard  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Hoff- 
roeister  and  Eisenburg,  in  which  removal  of  the  thyroid  of 
variouB — herbivorous — animats  caused  bending  of  the  Logp, 
The  thyroid  is  thus  able  to  stimulate  the  adrenals,  and  tin' 
adrenals  in  turn  can  stimulate  the  thymus.  But  does  the 
thymus  physiologically  stimulate  the  adrenals? 

The  fact  that  the  thymus  gland  is  but  a  temporary  struct- 
ure, one  calculated  to  atrophy  when  its  functions  as  a  building 
organ  aTe  accomplished,  would  seem  to  suggest  that  stimulation 
of  the  adrenals  is  not  one  of  these  functions.  If  the  deduc- 
tions herein  submitted  are  sound,  it  would  appear  to  stand 
prominently  as  a  bone-forming  organ  and  general  phosphorus- 
purveying  organ  from  the  time  of  the  completion  of  its  lym- 
phadenoid  elements  during  intra-utcrine  life  until  the  final 
elaboration  of  the  skeletal  frame-work, — i.e.,  around  the  period 
of  puberty, — its  powers  gradually  receding  as  permanent  or- 
gans are  developed.  This  conception  of  its  purpose  does  not 
appear  to  have  suggested  itself  to  anyone  so  far,  but  it  is  quite 


in  keeping  with  the  collateral  observations  of  a  number  of  the 
beet  of  modern  embryologists. 

The  most  prolific  source  of  leucocytosis,  as  is  well  known, 
is  the  bone-marrow.  In  the  process  of  bone- formation  during 
fcetal  life,  the  first  points  of  ossification  appear  during  the 
second  month,  but  it  is  ouly  during  the  fourth  that  the  devel- 
opment becomes  markedly  active  on  all  sides.  That  the  most 
active  work  of  the  thymus  is  performed  during  intra-uterine 
life  is  well  known;  this,  therefore,  coincides  with  ita  most 
active  bone-forming  period.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  so  important  a  function  as  leucocytogenesis  should  not 
'!■  vnlve  upon  structures  undergoing  formation,  and  also  that 
the  bone-forming  organ  should  be  intrusted  with  the  function 
which  ultimately  would  constitute  the  main  active  attribute 
of  their  product.  Bone-marrow  being  the  main  leucocyte- 
forming  structure,  we  should  therefore  expect  the  thymus  to 
MRBU  this  role  until  the  bone-marrow  had  reached  its  normal 
physiological  development. 

Kdtliker  has  always  maintained  that  the  formation  of 
leucocytes  was  a  function  of  the  thymus:  a  position  in  which 
he  has  been  sustained  by  Prenaut  and  Oscar  Schultze.  J. 
Beard"  more  recently  took  up  the  question  and  studied  it  with 
considerable  care  in  the  Raia  batis,  the  smooth  skate.  He 
ascertained  that  the  absence  of  leucocytes  in  the  earliest  period 
of  embryonic  blood  in  vertebrates  persists  until  the  first  ones 
are  formed  within  the  thymus  epithelium  and  from  its  epithe- 
lial cells.  In  embryos  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-two  milli- 
leters  long  the  formation  and  emigration  of  leucocytes  from 
the  thymus  becomes  very  active,  and  at  this  time  there  is  no 
part  of  the  embryo,  including  the  blood,  that  is  not  infiltrated 
with  leucocytes.  This  happens  before  lymphoid  structures  are 
developed  elsewhere  within  the  body  of  the  smooth  skate. 
Beard  believes,  with  Kollikcr,  that  the  formation  of  leucocytes 
is  a.  fnnction  of  the  thymus  gland;  and  "the  first  leucocytes 
aris.e  in  the  thymus  from  its  epithelial  cells;  thus  it  is  the 
parent-source  of  all  the  leucocytes  of  the  body":  a  conclusion 
which  is  further  sustained  by  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  war- 


J.  Beard:   Lancet.  Jan.  21.  1899. 
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ranted  deduction:  i.e.,  that  the  thymus  is  the  main  organ  upon 
which  (lie  osseous,  cerebrospinal,  and  nervous  systems  depend  for 
tiieir  phosphorus  during  their  development. 

"We  have  also  seen  that  leucocytes  are  included  among  the 
bodies  that  contain  phosphorus.  The  identity  of  the  thyroid 
as  a  hone-forming  organ  is  apparently  contradicted  by  Svehla's 
observation  that  foetal  thymus  proves  inert  experimentally; 
but  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  it  only  assumes  its  function 
the  fourth  month,  that  its  inordinate  activity  may  cause  it  to 
fix  but  little  of  the  element  itself,  there  is  ample  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  experiments.  If  these  facts  do 
not  prevail,  then  all  the  data  submitted,  the  recognized  intra- 
uterine supremacy  of  the  thymus  over  other  glands,  Chitten- 
den's analysis,  and  several  physiologically  established  facts 
would  also  have  to  be  considered  wrong. 

If  the  temporary  role  of  the  organism  of  the  thymus  pre- 
cludes a  physiological  connection  between  it  and  the  adrenals, 
how  are  the  beneficial  effects  in  exophthalmic  goiter,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  produced?  If  the  cases  analyzed  ly 
Hector  Mackenzie"  are  studied  with  a  view  to  ascertain  which 
of  the  various  remedies  used  by  him,  including  thymus  gland 
and  extract,  have  proven  of  greatest  value,  it  soon  becomes 
evident  that  the  thymus  does  not  differ  much  from  belladonna, 
phosphate  of  sodium,  and  other  agents  tried  by  him.  In  Case 
XVIII,  for  instance,  thymus  and  tincture  of  belladonna  provi  ft 
beneficial;  on  the  remedies  being  changed  to  belladonna  and 
bromide  considerable  improvement  occurred.  In  Case  XXI 1 1 
all  the  symptoms  except  the  rapid  cardiac  action  greatly  dimin- 
ished under  bellodonna  and  phosphate  of  sodium.  A  relapse 
occurring,  the  treatment  was  changed  to  thymus  extract,  which 
also  caused  decided  improvement.  Case  XXVIII  was  given 
belladonna,  potassium  bromide,  and  thymus  extract,  also  with 
excellent  results.  Case  XXX  was  also  given  sodium  phosphate 
and  belladonna  for  the  first  fortnight,  which  caused  the  patient 
to  feel  "better  each  time."  He  was  then  ordered,  in  addition 
to  the  sodium  phosphate,  some  thymus  extract.  This  caused 
him  to  feel  "better  generally."    Case  XXHI  was  evidently  one 
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which  had  already  reached  the  border-line  of  suprarenal  insuffi- 
ciency; the  patient,  after  having  "wasted  almost  to  a  skeleton," 
had  more  than  made  up  for  what  she  had  lost;  thyroid  and 
thymus  combined  proved  beneficial.  Case  XXIV  was  still 
further  advanced,  since  "she  had  no  strength  or  energy"  and 
a  good  deal  of  pigmentation  about  the  face;  took  an  alkaline 
tonic,  thymus  with  thyroid,  belladonna,  potassium,  and  grew 
"weaker  and  more  nervous";  but  extract  of  thymus  alone 
caused  her  "general  condition"  to  become  "better."  On  the 
whole,  it  is  plain  that  thymus  acts  like  any  other  more  or  less 
ttnfttl  drug,  as  "a  remedy  of  some  value,"  using  Dr.  Mackenzie's 
words,  "improving  the  general  condition,"  and  which  "in  this 
way  may  assist  toward  the  recovery  of  the  patient."  This  con- 
firms the  absence  of  physiological  relationship  with  the  ad- 
renals, and  tends  to  show  that  the  benefit  obtained  from  the 
therapeutic  use  of  thymus  gland  is  mainly  due  to  the  phosphorus 
it  contains. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it  may  not  prove  an 
exceedingly  valuable  therapeutic  agent  in  properly-selected 
cases.  In  fact,  it  seems  possible  that,  in  the  very  cases  treated 
with  thyroid  extract  referred  to  by  Cabot,  the  addition  of 
thymus  might  have  caused  the  improvement  in  the  mental 
condition  which  thyroid  alone  failed  to  procure.  The  absence 
of  the  thymus  in  Bourneville'B  cases  supplies  a  firm  foundation 
for  this  thought.  Though  some  benefit  has  been  obtained  from 
podium  phosphate,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  in  phys- 
iological combination,  as  it  occurs  in  thymus,  phosphorus  will 
prove  far  more  efficacious.  Whether  it  enhances  suprarenal 
activity  through  this  element,  or,  ns  doeB  thyroid,  through  a 
specific  physiological  body  intended  for  this  special  purpose, 
matters  little.  It  also  stimulates  the  adrenals,  and  if  we  do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  entire  cerebrospinal  axis 
and  the  nervous  system  utilize  phosphorus  as  an  all-important 
specific  source  of  energy,  and  associate  with  this  the  enhanced 
oxidation  which  its  stimulation  of  the  adrenals  procures,  we 
cannot  but  realize  that  its  intelligent  use  may  insure  results 
unattainable  through  any  other  agency.  The  benefit  obtained 
by  Owen  in  a  case  of  paralysis  agitans  shows  that  these  are  not 
vain  words.     Indeed,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  im- 
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paired  Buprarenal  activity  reduceB  the  nutritional  standard  of 
all  structures  and  that  all  cells  fail  to  appropriate  through 
the  reduced  metabolism  involved  their  physiological  con- 
stituents. While,  therefore,  paralysis  agitans  should  not  be 
classed  as  a  nervous  disease,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
nervous  Bystem,  if  the  adrenals  underlie  the  whole  trouble,  also 
6ufTera  from  impaired  nutrition,  and  that  phosphorus,  its  source 
of  intrinsic  energy,  is  as  necessary  to  it  as  oxygen  itself. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  being  to  ascertain,  as  we  did 
in  the  case  of  the  thyroid,  whether  any  special  Bymptom  or 
disorder  could  be  traced  to  the  adrenala  through  the  mediation 
of  the  thymus,  we  will  now  summarize  the  results  attained  in 
this  connection: — 

The  testimony  adduced  seems  to  show  that  the  stimulation 
of  the  adrenala  by  the  thymus  is  purely  incidental,  and  due  to 
the  phosphorus  the  latter  contains  in  organic  combination. 
Yet  experimental  evidence  demonstrates  that  the  withdrawal 
of  this  stimulation  and  deprivation  of  phosphorus  to  which  (he 
adrenals  are  thus  subjected  can  induce  suprarenal  insufficiency, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  therapeutic  and  experimental  ad- 
ministration has  shown  that  thymus  is  able  not  only  to  restore 
the  activity  of  insufficient  adrenals,  but  alao  to  induce  over- 
activity of  these  organs.  A  normal  deduction  suggested  by 
these  phenomena  is  that  they  are  interdependent  as  long  as  the 
activity  of  the  thymus  lasts, — i.e.,  until  puberty, — and  ilia! 
insufficiency  of  either  the  adrenals  or  the  thymus  dwrwiy  Qu 
development  of  the  organism  gives  rise  to  morbid  phenomena 
in  which  both  oxidation  and  the  nutritional  processes  that  de- 
pend upon  bodies  containing  phosphorus  in  organic  combina- 
tion are  the  leading  pathogenic  factors.  Insufficiency  of  the 
thymus  by  correspondingly  reducing  the  supply  of  phosphorus 
to  the  nerve-centers  of  the  adrenals  impairs  the  activity  of 
both,  while  the  deficient  oxidation  of  the  cellular  elements  of 
the  thymus  further  inhibits  their  function.  This  vicious  circle 
may  also  prevail  in  the  opposite  direction:  i.e..  in  connection 
with  overactivity  of  either  organ. 

We  thus  have  again  constituted  two  general  classes  of 
pathogenic  factors,  i.e.,  overactivity  and  insufficiency  of  both 
organs,  which,  if  examined  into  in  respect  to  their  far-reaching 
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influence  during  the  process  of  physical  development,  are  fully 
as  important  as  those  in  which  the  thyroid  plays  an  active 
part.  Indeed,  while  the  thyroid  gland  physiologically  stimu- 
lates the  adrenals  through  its  iodine  constituent,  the  thymus, 
during  organic  development,  incidentally  stimulates  the  supra- 
renal glands,  and  supplies  the  bones,  the  brain,  the  cord,  the 
nerves,  and  other  structures  with  their  main  inorganic  con- 
stituent, phosphorus.  The  conclusion  seems  warranted,  there- 
fore, that: — 

Impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  thymus  and  of  the 
adrenals  underlies  the  disorders  of  nutrition  which  inhibit  the 
development  of  the  cerebrospinal,  nervous,  and  osseous  systems, 
during  infancy,  childhood,  and  early  adolescence. 


CHAPTER    V. 

III!:  -ANTERIOR  PITITTARY   BODY,  THE  THYROID  GLAND,   AND 
THE  ADRENALS  AS  PARTS  ok  AJj  ai  T<  tNOMOl  -  BYSTJ 


In  liis  valuable  essay  on  "Acromegaly"  Guy  Hinsdale' 
refers  to  GauthierV  view,  thai  the  symptoms  of  this  disease 
could  be  divided  into  two  stages,  as  follows  :  "Two  stages  in 
the  course  of  acromegaly  have  been  differentiated,  viz..  tin 
erethic  stage  and  the  cachectic  stage.  The  phenomena  of 
erethism3  which  characterize  the  first  ttage  embraces,  tint,  ■ 
painful  hypenesthesia,  which  manifests  itself  in  headaches  and 
rheumatic  pains ;  second,  an  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular 
fibers,  whictl  may  give  to  patients  a  muscular  power  greater 
than  usual;  third,  palpitation  of  tin-  hear!  accompanying  the 
hypertrophy  of  that  organ;  and,  finally,  the  polyphagia  and 
polyuria,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  connected  wi\ 
erethic  state  of  the  respective  organs,  The  -■■//./  stage,  is 
characterized  by  a  cachexia  or  a  period  of  decadence.  The 
stage  of  increase  has  abated  and  the  phenomena  of  erethism 
have  disappeared.  Muscular  atrophy  and  cardiac  dilation  and 
a  consequent  enfeeblement  of  the  circulation  render  the  pa- 
tient quite  helpless.  It  is  in  this  stage  that  bleeding  from 
the  nose  may  ensue,  and  progressive  debility  marks  the  period 
of  decline,  which  ends  in  syncope.  Epistaxis  may  also  occur 
early." 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  fcg  point  out  that  all  ti 
Symptoms  recall  those  of  exophthalmic  goiter,  barring  certaia 
characteristics  of  the  latter  disease.  We  have  Been,  however, 
that  exophthalmic  goiter  was,  in  reality  due,  at.  least  in  part,  to 
suprarenal  overactivity,  though  initiated  through  thyroid  over- 
activity.    The  foregoing  acromegalic  symptoms,  therefore,  must 


1  Ouy    Hinsdale:     "Acromegaly":     Boyleston    Prlae  Essay    of   Harvard   Uni- 
versity. 1888. 

'  G«uthl«r:    Progrea  MAdleal.  May  24.  1890.  and  Jau.  1.  1892. 
•  All  I  miles  are  our  own. 
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also  originate  from  the  adrenals,  with  some  disordered  func- 
tion of  the  pituitary  gland  as  primary  factor.  That  the  latter 
organ  is  associated  with  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  acro- 
megaly— i.*.,  those  not  observed  in  exophthalmic  goiter — is 
practically  established;  we  hare  seen  that  the  thyroid  gland 
also  gives  rise,  probably  through  its  arsenic,  to  special  cuta- 
neous symptoms.  Our  first  line  of  inquiry,  therefore,  should 
enable  us  to  ascertain  whether  the  pituitary  is  also,  as  are  the 
thyroid  and  thymus  glands,  connected  functionally  with  the 
adrenals. 

Yassale  and  Sacchi*  found,  in  1892,  that  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  pituitary  gland  in  dogs  and  cats  had  fatal  conse- 
quences within  two  weeks.    The  symptoms  that  followed  removal 
were  rigidity  of  the  gait,  fibrillary  muscular  contractions  and 
spasms,  anorexia,  depression,  and  lowering  of  the  temperature. 
In   more  recent  experiments  they  ascertained  that  all   these 
phenomena,  including  the  hypothermia,  could  be  relieved  by  an 
injection  of  extract  prepared  from  bovine  pituitary.     In  one 
of  the  animals  experimented  upon  the  symptoms,  after  lasting 
for  some  weeks,  gradually  disappeared.    It  was  then  killed  and 
the  fact  revealed  that  the  gland  had  only  been  incompletely 
destroyed.     Arnoldo   Caselli*   has   also   found    that    complete 
abolition  of  the  functional  activity  of  the  pituitary  in  dogs  and 
cats  caused,  in  the  first  instance,  slowing  of  the  respiration  and 
acceleration  of  the  pulse,  then  mental  depression  and  disturb- 
ances of  movements.     The  latter  were  characterized  by  arch- 
ing of  the  back  and  spastic  gait,  without  tonic  or  clonic  con- 
tractions of  the  limbs.     Progressive  cachexia  then  appeared, 
the  animal  dying  comatose.    These  results  have  been  indirectly 
sustained  by  those  of  other  observers.    Oliver  and  Schafer,  for 
example,  found  that  extract  of  pituitary  caused  a  marked  rise 
of  blood-pressure,  with  increased  force  of  the  heart-beat:    an 
action  which  they  compared  to  that  of  Buprarenal  extract,  but 
with  the  difference  that  no  slowing  of  the  heart-beat  occurred. 
Szymonowicz  reached  the  opposite  result:    He  found  that  in- 
jections of  pituitary  extract  produced  in  dogs  a  slight  fall  of 


•  Vaiute  and  Saccbl:    RlrlaU  Sperlnicntalo  de  Freulntrls,  p.  83,  ISM. 
'Arnoldo  Caacllt:    "StodJI  anatomlcl  •  sperlmeuUll  Bulla  Fitliopatologla  dell* 
Qldttdola  pltultarla,"  WOO. 
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blood-prcsMnv.  while  BannUancotulj  qniafcening  tin-  heart- 
beat.  Howell*  then  ascertained  that  extracts  of  the  posterior 
portion  alone  of  the  pituitary  body  gave  rise  to  a  pronounce 
slowing  of  the  heart,  but  with  an  increase  of  blood-pressure. 
The  hitter  rose  more  slowly  than  it  did  whoa  suprarenal 
extinct  was  used,  and  sank  gradually.  Repeated  inja 
cawed  the  effects  to  become  less  marked  of  la  fail  alto- 
gether, especially  when  ad ministered  in  rapid  succession: 
liefore  a  preceding  injection  had  lost  its  effect  (half  an  boor 
or  more).  The  organs  affected  appeared  to  have  become  tttB- 
!y  immune  to  the  effects  of  the  extract.  De  CyonT 
also  noted  tliat  slowing  of  the  pulse  accompanied  the  rise  of 
hhioil-pressiirc.  Isaac  Ott"  even  obtained  this  elevation  of  The 
arterial  tension  in  rabbits  after  severing  the  cord  lwtweeu 
llie  atlas  and  oeciput.  1 1  in-.t.i  <■'"  witnessed  a  rise  of  11  milli- 
meters Ilj,'  above  normal  (90  millixnatera),  followed  by  a  decline 
Of  U  below  normal,  also  in  the  rabbit.  In  a  dog,  it  caused  DO 
i M,(ti.-diate  change  of  pressure  injected  intravenously,  bid  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  there  had  been  a  gradual  fall  of  10  milli- 
meters. 

E.    A.    Schiifcr  and    Swale   Yitirent'"    found    at    lei 
entire  substances,   in  extracts  used   by   them,   having  distinct 
physiological  actions.     From  the  one  they  obtained   "a  > 
rise  of  blood-pressure  caused  bj  emit  rart  inn  of  U  iolen"; 

a   fact  ascertained   liy  ihcm  "in  the  splanchnic  area"  am 
very  dissimilar  to  tliat  0&HS<  etract  of  medulla  of  supra- 

renal." This  pressure-raising  substnnep  is  not  solnl.lo  in  alco- 
hol. The  second  substance  produced  "a  well-marked  fall  in 
arterial  pressure,  the  effect  being  almost  identical  in  its  char- 
acters with  that  caused  by  cholin.""  The  marked  fall  of  press- 
ure could  be  obtained  repeatedly  at  Bhort  intervals,  thus  dif- 


•  Howell:    Journal  of  Eipcrlmealal  Medicine,  vol.   III.  No.  2,  1898. 

•  De  Cyon:    Archlyns  de  PhyHologie,  July.  1SS8. 
•Isaac  cat:    Medical  Bulletin.  Feb..  1898. 

•  Hlnadntr:     Cm 

'■'  E,  A.  Srliar.T  nnd  Sva.1*  Vincent:    Journal  of  Phyalclocy.  May  U.  18». 
"  In  n  font-note  the  authors  state  that  It  cannot  be  cholkn,   sine,-  Its  action 

peralita  after  administration  of  atropine,  whereas  tbey  found  that  the  deprrssant 
action  of  cholln  Is  prevented  by  atropine.  It  Is  evident,  If  the  rlewa  outlined  m 
this  work  are  correct,  that  the  dote  of  atropine  regulates  the  effect  produced, 
and  that  physiological   testa  of  this  kind  are  misleading. 
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fering  from  Howell's  observation  in  connection  with  the  rise 
of  pressure.  They  recall  the  fact  that  the  infundibular  part 
of  the  pituitary  is  mainly  made  up  of  gray,  nervous  matter. 

The  same  authors12  obtained  from  decoctions  of  the  in- 
fundibular part  of  the  pituitary  (thus  confirming  Howell's 
observation  that  this  part  alone  of  the  gland  caused  the  rise 
of  blood-pressure)  "results  resembling,  in  a  general  way,  those 
of  suprarenal  extract.  They  cause  quickened  respiration,  in- 
creased heart's  action,  and  ultimately  paralysis,  commencing 
in  the  hind-limbs,"  facts  which  they  demonstrate  by  tracings. 
Yet  these  experiments  were  carried  on  at  times  with  animals 
under  the  influence  of  morphine  and  curare,  both  of  which 
drug6  may  induce,  as  we  have  seen,  the  above  symptoms.  At 
other  times  and  besides  these  two  toxics,  they  injected  atro- 
pine, an  agent  which  stands  among  the  first  of  the  blood- 
ire-raising  drugs,  through  its  ability  to  excite  a  high 
degree  of  suprarenal  overactivity.  Hence  they  note  that 
"after  the  administration  of  atropine  the  rise  of  blood-pressure 
which  is  got  on  intravenous  injection  of  the  infundibular  ex- 
tract is  enormous  and  is  accompanied  by  very  little  slowing 
of  the  pulse."  As  all  the  experiments  include  the  simulta- 
neous use  of  two  or  three  of  the  above  agents,  the  conclusions 
based  on  them  lose  their  value  for  us,  except  in  one  connection, 
which  will  be  referred  to  later  on.  In  further  experiments 
Oshorne  and  Swale  Vincent11  obtained  from  a  saline  decoction 
of  the  gland  an  alcoholic  precipitate  which  produced  depressor 
effects,  and  with  ammonium  sulphate,  a  precipitate  which  pro- 
duced pressor  effects.  The  "depressor"  effects,  which  could  also 
be  obtained  with  extractives  of  any  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  and  especially  of  the  cerebral  gray  matter,  could  not 
be  prevented  by  section  of  the  vagi. 

What  can  we  conclude  from  this  evidence?  Gaathier's 
clinical  subdivision  of  acromegalic  symptoms  distinctly  recalls 
those  produced  by  any  form  of  active  intoxication — provided 
the  suprarenal  glands,  as  herein  suggested,  are  made  the  active 
factors  of  these  Sjnnptoms.  His  "erethic"  stage  is  evidently 
that  due  to  overactivity  of  the  adrenals;  the  "cachectic"'  stage, 

"  E.  A.  ScUlfcr  and  Swale  Vinceot;   Journal  of  Physiology,  Sept.  18.  1899. 
"  Oaborne  and  Swale  Vincent:    Britlau  Medical  Journal.  March  1,  ISM. 
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that  of  insufficiency.  We  are  brought  back  to  the  similarity 
of  these  symptoms  to  some  of  those  observed  in  exophthalmic 
goiter,  the  specific  signs  of  the  latter  being  the  missing  ones. 
Why  should  the  latter — the  intense  tissue-waste,  the  rapid 
heart-action  of  the  first  stage — be  peculiar  to  Graves's  disease? 
There  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  they  repre- 
sent the  highest  expressions  of  suprarenal  activity,  especially 
the  cramped  heart:  a  fact  easily  accounted  for  by  the  phys- 
iological nature  of  the  stimulant,  the  only  truly  physiological 
stimulant  so  far  met  with  in  our  inquiry.  In  thymus  we  found 
a  product  connected  with  bone-  and  nerve-  nutrition,  but 
capable  of  incidentally  stimulating  the  adrenals.  Have  we  in 
the  pituitary  another  physiological  stimulant,  as  in  the  thy- 
roid, or  an  indirect  stimulant,  as  in  the  thymus? 

The  experiments  of  Vassale  and  Sacchi  will  assist  us  in 
clearing  this  question.  Again  do  we- meet  with  death  as  the 
result  of  removal  of  the  organ;  it  also  followed,  we  have  seen, 
removal  of  the  thyroid  and  the  thymus.  This  brings  the  prob- 
lem to  the  common  plane  of  suprarenal  insufficiency,  if  the 
symptoms  are  similar  to  those  observed  after  removal  of  the 
other  glands.  Rigidity  of  gait,  fibrillary  contractions,  and 
spasms, — followed  by  anorexia,  depression,  and  hypothermia, — 
point  to  the  two  familiar  stages,  however,  and  suggest  that 
removal  of  the  pituitary  is  followed  by  the  accumulation  of 
poisons  in  the  organism  which  it  is  the  organ's  function  to 
destroy:  a  theory  which  many  investigators  have  advanced. 
But  if  they  ascribe  to  the  pituitary  the  role  of  a  laboratory  for 
the  destruction  of  toxics,  restoration  of  the  laboratory  to  its 
normal  functions  should  alone  insure  continuation  of  the 
prophylactic  process;  and  the  injection  of  &  small  quantity  of 
the  glandular  extractive  should  not  suffice  to  temporarily  elim- 
inate the  morbid  symptoms  unless  that  extractive  stimulate 
some  other  organ  in  the  body  capable  of  carrying  on  the  proph- 
ylactic function.  Vassale  and  Sacchi  have  not  only  obtained 
restoration  by  this  means,  but  the  many  experiments  just  re- 
ferred to  have  demonstrated  that  pituitary  extract  was  essen- 
tially a  blood-pressure-raising  substance  which,  in  the  light 
of  our  work,  means  a  powerful  suprarenal  stimulant. 

This  feature  completely  transforms  the  question.    Indeed, 


: 


: 


can  now  see  why  two  stages  occur  after  removal  of  the 
pituitary.     Since  we  have  a  stage  of  suprarenal   overactivity. 
there  must  have  been,  as  stated,  an  accumulation  of  poisons 
the  organism  as  a  result  of  the  extirpation  of  the  organ, 
he  rigidity  of  gait,  spasms,  etc.,  point  to  the  nature  of  the 
isons:     i.e.,    waste-products    of    metabolism.      The    pituitary 
ust,  therefore,  also  be  able  to  stimulate  the  adrenals,  since 
e  now  know  that  the  oxidation   processes  of  which   they  are 
e  underlying  factors  destroy  these  toxics.     "But  as  there  is 
a  stage  of  insufficiency   in  the  operated  animal,  we  are 
ally  led    to   the  conclusion   that  the   metabolic   products 
been  more  than  a  match  for  the  adrenals  and  that  the 
latter  have  finally  succumbed,  just  ob  they  would  have  under 
e  effects  of  any  active  poison. 

Precisely,  therefore,  as  we  have  in  the  thyroid  and  thymus 
product  eapahle  of  stimulating  the  adrenals,  so  doeB  tin* 
pituitary  seem  to  contain  a  product  capable  of  stimulating  the 
adrenals.  The  efTectB  witnessed  in  the  experiments  of  Oliver 
and  Schafer,  Szymonowicz,  ITowcll,  de  Cyon,  Ott,  Hinsdale. 
Schafer  and  Swale  Vincent,  nnd  Osborne  and  Swale  Vincent, 
if  this  be  true,  are  all  ascribablc  to  the  hitter  organs.  We  can 
readily  understand  now  why  Howell  had  to  allow  the  effects 
one  dose  of  extract  to  pan  off  before  a  repetition  of  these 
iffeeta  eould  he  obtained  from  a  succeeding  one.  The  first 
dose  had  brought  the  adrenals  up  to  a  high  degree  of  activity, 
— perhaps  that  specific  to  pituitary  extract, — and  the  next  dose 
cmild  do  no  better.  Such  was  not  the  case  when  the  stage  of 
insufficiency  was  reached,  however;  here  specificity  no  longer 
d,  and,  the  larger  the  dose,  the  deeper  became  the  lethal 
tendency:  i.e.,  the  suprarenal  insufficiency,  due  to  excessive  con- 
iction  of  its  arterioles. 

Again,    the    experiments    of    the    last-mentioned    authors 

int  to  the  differential  effects  of  various  agencies.     After  the 

ministration  of  atropine  the  rise  became  "enormous":    fur- 

•  idence    that    they    had    incited    suprarenal    overactivity 

a  degree  far  exceeding  that  of  which  the  pituitary  extract 

was  capable.     As  to  the  pressor  and  depressor  effects 

I.-,-  Osborne  ami  Swale  Vincent,  it  seems  probable  that 

ey  were  merely  using  solutions  of  different  strengths.     Yet 
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their  saline  decoctions,  which  produced  depressor  effects,  must 
have  been  potent  agents.  This  observation,  linked  with  the 
fact  that  cerebral  gray  matter  produced  similar  effects,  ia  valu- 
able and  suggestive,  and  will  serve  as  the  starting-point  in  our 
b  for  the  active  principle  of  the  organ  referred  to.  For 
the  time  being,  we  can  safely,  however,  formulate  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  piluitary  gland  stimulates  the  secretory  function*  of 
the  adrenals  and  thereby  enhances  the  activity  of  the  oxidation 
processes. 

Till:  PATHOGENESIS  OF  ACROMEGALY. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  specific  symptoms,  independent 
of  those  ascribable  to  the  adrenals,  to  which  morbid  changes 
of  the  pituitary  can  give  rise?  We  have  in  exophthalmic  goiter 
the  type  of  a  disease  brought  on  indirectly  through  functional 
overactivity  of  the  thyroid  and  adrenals.  May  we  not  haw  in 
acromegaly  a  disease  also  brought  on  through  excessive  func- 
tional activity  of  the  pituitary  and  the  adrenals? 

There  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  a  separation  of  the 
morbid  phenomena  generally  ascribed  to  the  pituitary  into 
two  distinct,  though  related,  syndromes.  Thus,  Mnrinesco,14 
after  examining  four  caseB  of  acromegaly  by  means  of  the 
Kontgen  Tays,  reached  the  conclusion  that,  if  this  disease 
comes  on  in  adult  life,  the  osseous  hypertrophy  ia  of  a  massive 
type,  while,  when  it  affects  adolescents,  the  bones  increase  in 
length  as  well  as  in  volume.  The  latter  represents  the  "giant" 
type  of  acromegaly.  Again,  Brissaud  and  Meige,"  in  a  study 
of  the  statistics  of  gigantism,  including  two  personal  case 
found  that  this  condition  often  precedes  acromegaly,  although 
both  are  traceable  to  the  same  anatomical  process.  Gigantism 
can,  however,  remain  such  and  not  be  followed  with  acro- 
megaly; the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  can  appear  alone,  since 
it  is  by  no  means  always  attended  with  gigantism.  The  giant 
type  appears  during  the  process  of  normal  growth,  while  acro- 
megaly can  appear  subsequent  to  this  process.  M.  Sternberg** 
goes  even  so  far  as  to  state  that  gigantism  ia  not  a  diseuse 


»  Marlneaco:    Gazette  Hebdomadal™  do  M6declne,  Juno  18,  l&t. 

"  Brissaud  and  Mclge:    Nourolle  Iconographle  d«  la  Salp6trl#r«,   No,  *,  I07- 

>•  M.  Storobcrc:    Zeltacarlft  fllr  kilo.  Medicine,  vol.  uvll.  1893. 
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per  se,  but  a  condition  capable  of  readily  associating  itself 
with  other  disturbances  of  nutrition,  especially  acromegaly. 
This  may  be  true,  since  gigantism  may  not  be  followed  with 
acromegaly,  while  the  statistics  of  W.  Hutchinson17  show  that 
M  to  60  per  cent,  of  these  prodigies  are  also  acromegalic. 
This  statistical  proportion  suggests,  therefore,  that  40  to  60 
pel  cent,  of  giants  are  not  cases  of  acromegaly. 

Yet  this  does  not  bear  very  deep  examination.  Typical 
runts  are  really  weaklings;  while  abnormal  strength  may  pre- 
vail, this  does  not  last,  and  they  reach  an  early  grave.  Indeed, 
Hutchinson  found  that  the  ultimate  result  was  similar  in  both; 
the  location  of  the  outgrowths  and  the  sexual  disturbances  are 
similar,  and  about  the  only  difference  between  them  that  lie 
could  detect  were  the  symptoms  due  to  the  intracranial  press- 
ure of  the  growth  and  the  more  rapid  course  of  true  acromeg- 
aly as  compared  to  gigantism.  The  position  that  seems  beet 
to  harmonize  with  the  data  available  is  that  of  Marie,18  who 
first  described  the  disease  and  gave  it  its  name:  aentnigalia 
His  view  has  always  been  that  gigantism  occurs  in  the  adoles- 
cent when  the  acromegalic  tendency  is  present  during  the 
period  of  growth,  whereas  if  it  appears  after  full  development 
— i.e.,  in  the  adult — the  hypertrophic  process  occurs  mainly  at 
the  extremities  of  the  long  bonea,  due  to  intense  peripheral 
histogenesis.  Further  Btudies  have  extended  these  restricted 
limitations,  however,  and  it  is  now  known  that  there  is  not 
only  hypertrophy  of  the  extremities,  but  also  of  the  bone 
proper,  the  voluntary  muscles,  the  cellulo-adipose  tissues,  the 
skin,  the  lymphatics  and  often  of  the  viscera,  the  liver,  spleen, 
the  kidneys,  etc., — a  true  histogenesis  of  practically  all  tissues. 

A  logical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  abnormal  de- 
velopment is  that  the  underlying  causative  factor  must  be  a 
morbid  overproduction  of  building  elements.  In  other  words, 
if  the  pituitary  serves  to  provide  the  organism  with  a  building 
product  manufactured  by  it  from  elements  obtained  through 
food,  etc., — a  view  in  conflict  with  many  prevailing  doctrines, 
even  that  of  Marie,  who  believes  that  the  pituitary  through 
disease  becomes  incompetent  to  neutralize  various  substances 


"W.  Hutchinson:   New  Torli  Medical  Journal,  July  21  and  28.  1900. 
■*  Marie;    Bulletin  de  la  Soctitfi  dea  HOpllaux  de  Farla,  vol.  ill,  1836. 
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that  are  capable  of  causing  acromegaly, — it  would  seem  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  inordinate  assimilation  of  the  primary 
elements  and  correspondingly  excessive  production  would  alone 
account  for  the  excessive  growth  witnessed.  But  this  appar- 
ently involves  another  conflicting  feature,  as  against  the  many 
theories  in  which  disease  of  the  pituitary  is  rendered  respon- 
sible for  loss  of  function  and  resulting  neuroses,  auto-intoxica- 
tions, vasomotor  disturbances,  asphyxia  of  extremities,  etc.: 
i.e.,  the  need  of  overactivity  of  the  pituitary  and  simultaneously 
of  the  adrenals  to  satisfactorily  account  for  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  cellular  elements  witnessed. 

Tamburini,18  after  on  analysis  of  twenty-four  cases  in 
which  post-mortem  examination  had  been  made,  conchub'.l 
not  only  that  "in  all  typical*0  caseB  of  acromegaly  a  growth  of 
the  pituitary  prevailed,  but  that  there  was  at  first  hypertrophy 
of  the  gland,  with  exaggeration  of  its  functions  and,  later  on, 
abolition  of  these  functions." 

Harlow  Brooks,11  after  a  careful  study  of  the  entire  sub- 
ject, refers  to  the  feature  in  point  in  the  following  words: 
"It  is  manifest  that  the  only  reliable  key  to  the  unrav 
of  this  rather  chaotic  mass  of  morphological  alterations  in 
the  hypophysis  obscuring  the  pathogenesis  of  acromegalia  is 
on  the  basis  of  function."  He  then  shows  the  solidity  of  this 
view  in  the  following  lines:  "By  the  process  of  elimination, 
in  the  last  chapter,  the  field  of  pituitary  lesions  was  virtually 
narrowed  down  to  the  second  or  hyperplastic  class  of  changes, 
and  these  are  the  true  and  essential  lesions  in  acromegalia. 
Besides  the  reasoning  from  the  method  of  exclusion,  there  are 
also  positive  data  supporting  this  theory,  for,  in  several  cases, 
observers  have  interpreted  the  results  of  their  examination 
of  the  pituitary  changes  as  hyperplasia  or  adenoma.  These 
data  furnish  the  key  to  disentangle  the  discordant  observations, 
and  if  we  adhere  to  these  results  the  subject  seems  clear. 

"Against  the  view  of  the  increased  function  and  hyper- 
plasia theory,  however,  stand  the  observations  of  the  cases  of 


"Tnmburlnl:    Rlvlsta  Sperlmentale  de  Frenlatria,  p.  569,  18*4,  and  p.  414,  !«». 
»•  AH  Italics  are  our  own. 

*>  Harlow  Brooka:    Archive*  of  Neurology  and  Payehopatholoer.  rol.  1,  No.  4, 
1S98. 
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sarcoma  and  morphologically  similar  neoplasms  of  the  hypoph- 
ysis in  acromegalia.  These  observations  greatly  outweigh  in 
number  the  instances  recorded  as  hyperplasia  and  adenoma, 
and,  in  fact,  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  evidence  in  cases 
examined  microscopically. 

"If  we  can  show,  however,  that  there  are  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  these  instances  of  sarcoma  have  been  wrongly 
interpreted  and  are  really  examples  of  hyperplasia,  the  patho- 
genesis of  acromegalia  stands  out  clearly  on  a  basis  of  harmo- 
nious data.  This  is  not  difficult.  The  mistake  of  confounding 
hyperplasia  and  even  adenoma  of  the  gland  for  sarcoma  might 
be  very  easily  committed,  indeed.  The  glandular  structure 
of  the  hypophysis  is  rather  atypical,  its  cells  are  small  and 
rather  densely  huddled  together,  and  the  connective  tissue  is 
very  scanty.  Consequently  in  an  hyperplastic  overgrowth  the 
appearance  resembles,  very  closely,  indeed,  a  sarcoma  of  the 
small  round-celled  or  lymphosarcomatous  type."  The  author 
then  refers  to  several  cases  in  which  he  had  at  first  consid- 
ered the  enlargement  of  the  pituitary  as  due  to  small,  round- 
celled  sarcoma,  and  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  idea  of 
hypersecretion,  gave  every  evidence  of  hyperplasia.  He  fur- 
thermore noted  that  "these  so-called  sarcomata  of  the  hy- 
pophysis in  acromegalia  are  lacking  in  two  rather  predominant 
traits  of  sarcoma,"  and  remarks:  "We  should  expect  evidences 
of  metastasis  and  comparatively  rapid  growth,  yet  both  of  these 
characteristics  are  absent.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cases, 
the  course  of  acromegalia  is  notoriously  slow,  gradual,  and 
chronic,  and  extends  over  a  number  of  years.  Such  a  course 
in  the  growth  of  a  sarcoma  would  be  a  rather  striking  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 

"The  hypersecretion  theory,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn, 
was  first  brought  forward  by  Tamburini,  but  I  feel  like  stating 
it  much  more  positively."  Indeed,  Tamburini  had  also  affirmed 
that,  while  one  is  justified  in  concluding  that  the  lesion  that 
is  constantly  met  with  in  autopsies  upon  typical  cases  is  tumor 
of  the  pituitary  body,  this  usually  assumes  the  form  of  ade- 
noma, the  next  of  kin  to  hyperplasia  of  the  glandular  tissues. 

Whether,  as  Marie  says:  "acromegaly  is  gigantism  in  the 
adult,"  or  "gigantism  is  acromegaly  in  the  adolescent,"  we  are 

u 
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always  dealing  uiih   iiei  omega  ly,  and  this  fact,  coupled 
ihe  probability  emphasized  by  the  above  data  that    tin 
always  overactivity  of  the  pituitary  when  either  of  Hies 
cumlitiona  is  present,  may  help  ua  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  symptoms  of  pituitary  origin. 

Whether  Liny  appear  in  the  adolescent  or  in  the  adult,  the 
earlier  symptoms  of  ROSomagafy  are  always  Ensidlma.  l.nlarge- 
ineiit  of  hands,  feet,  or  head  may  constitute  the  first  indie., 
of  disease  and  he  perceived  only  through  the  unmistakable 
tiflhtlMIW  wlih-li  the  shoes,  gloves,  or  headgear  may  assume. 
There  may  be  some  headache,  rheumatic  pains,  or  impairment 
•  >i  virion,  and  Mm  disease  may  be  considerably  ad 
it  is  i  ad  a3  such,     la  a  case  reported  by  Loazynsky," 

for  example,  the  patient  had  frequently  been  the  obj< ■ 
jocular  remarks  concerning  the  gize  of  his  feet  and  hands 
before  he  suspected  disease,  and  visited  the  hospital  because 
of  his  vision,  which  had  become  "blurred"  a  year  before.  In 
another  case  reported  by  Johnston  and  Monro2"  acrorn 
followed  parturition.  A  swelling  around  the  eyes  was  the  !ir>t 
sign,  and  never  disappeared.  Shortly  afterward  enlargement 
of  the  face,  hands,  and  feet  became  apparent.  About  two  and 
one-half  years  later  her  vision  began  to  fail,  and  it  was  about 
this  time  that  she  first  complained  of  headache,  which,  from 
being  paroxysmal,  soon  became  constant.  We  have  in  these 
two  instances,  among  the  many  that  have  been  reported,  cl curly 
defined  symptoms  of  hyperplasia  of  the  pituitary.  If  now  ex- 
cessive activity  of  the  latter  enhances  suprarenal  activity  and 
correspondingly  increases  oxidation,  we  should,  even  among 
these  earlier  manifestations,  find  evidence  of  this  exci 
oxidation. 

While  the  suprarenal  phenomena  of  the  earlier  stage  are 
not  always  referred  to  in  all  accounts  of  cases,  they  are  given 
in  many,  and  their  enumeration  will  suffice  to  at  once  recall 
their  nebitfvQ  fireqnenqp;  i.e.,  excessive  and  sometimes  ravenous 

OffsMts,  thirst,  polyuria,  a  full  and  hard  pulse,  and,  often,  cuta- 
neous hy  perasthesia,  a  sensation  of  abnormal  superficial  heat,  and, 
after  the  case  has  progressed  some  time,  muscular  hypernutri- 

a  Leszynsky:    M«dlcal  Record,  March  4,  1899. 

■  Johnston  and  Monro;    Glasgow  Medlcil  Journal.  August.  1891 
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Hon.  All  these  8yinptoms  except  the  latter  are  witnessed  in 
(exophthalmic  goiter,  though  muscles  do  not  show,  at  first,  the 
general  emaciation  which  is  observed  in  this  disease.  Yet  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  -that  the  activity  imparted  to  the 
:i<lrena!s  by  the  secretion  of  the  pituitary  is  less  marked  thau 
that  caused  by  the  thyroid  secretion.     Hinsdale,  in  his  essay, 

A  on  a  study  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  cases  of  acro- 
megaly reported  in  literature,  refers  to  the  muscular  symptoms 
as  follows:  "The  muscular  system  varies  in  development  with 
the  type  and  stage  of  the  disease.  Naturally,  the  .strength  is 
great  in  the  early  period  and  particularly  in  the  giant  form. 
.  .  .  The  facts  that  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  consider- 
able time  when  the  cases  are  reported  and  that  they  apply 
to  physicians  for  relief  of  symptoms  explain  why  muscular 
power  is  commonly  noted  as  weak,  as  a  rule.  ...  As 
the  period  of  decadence  Bets  in,  muscular  atrophy  renders 
the  patient  quite  powerless,  and  cardiac  dilation  adds  to  the 
weakness  of  the  circulation,  Tremor2*  is  not  unusual  in  acro- 
megaly." 

The  cachectic  Btage  as  typically  indicates  the  part  played 
by  the  adrenals  in  the  morbid  process.  Besides  the  muscular 
weakness  just  referred  to,  there  is  often  marked  sensitii 
to  cold.  The  reduced  vascular  pressure  is  shown  by  increased 
rapidity  and  weakness  of  the  pulse;  and  examination  reveals  a 
diluted  heart.  Brooks,  referring  to  the  lesions  of  the  vascular 
system,  snys:  "In  short,  the  vascular  lesions  are  found  in  their 
exquisite  type  in  those  portions  of  the  body  where  the 
circulation  is  slowest  and  where  capillaries  are  most  numer- 
ous." Exophthalmos  is  also  witnessed  in  many  cases,  including 
the  slow  lid-motions,  all  probably  due  to  the  muscular  debility; 
M  eating  in  common,  and  is  doubtless  ascribable  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  muscular  elements  of  the  sweat-glands.  Qlycr 
is  commonly  observed.  Referring  to  the  lesions  of  the  skin, 
Brooks  also  states:  "Maeroscopically,  the  skin  in  these  areas 
is  considerably  thickened;  the  surface  is  rough  and  often 
ed.  A  general  brownish  pigmentation  is  present  in  the 
average  case,  which,  at  times,  strongly  resembles  that  found 
in  Addison's  disease." 


—  Tne  Italic*  are  our  own. 
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That  the  suprarenal  glands  should  be  credited  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  symptoms  now  ascribed  to  the  pituitary 
alone  is  evident.  Indeed,  the  remaining  signs  that  might  be 
attributed  to  the  latter  may  be  still  further  limited  in  number. 
Among  those  to  be  excluded  are  the  various  phenomena  due 
to  pressure  of  the  enlarged  pituitary.  The  headache  is  one  of 
these,  although  its  severity  is  probably  increased  during  the 
first  stage  by  the  cerebral  hyperemia  caused  by  overactivity 
of  the  adrenals.  The  many  symptoms  of  which  the  visual 
apparatus  is  the  source,  excepting  those  due  to  the  loss  of 
local  muscular  power  already  referred  to,  are  also  ascribable 
to  pressure  of  the  hypertrophied  pituitary.  The  senses  of 
smell,  taste,  and  hearing  are  occasionally  involv.-.l. 

Mental  phenomena  are  frequently  observed,  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  credited  to  the  mortification  suffered  by  the  patient 
because  of  the  deformities  of  features  and  form  which  the  dis- 
ease brings  on.  They  appear  to  us  to  merit  a  far  more  con- 
spicuous position  in  the  pathology  of  acromegaly  than  they  are 
given,  owing  mainly  to  the  light  their  close  connection  with 
so  manifestly  a  trophic  disorder  may  shed  upon  the  mental 
diseases  in  general.  Do  they  belong  to  the  domain  of  the 
pituitary  or  to  that  of  the  adrenals?  We  have  seen  that  mania 
is  associated  with  suprarenal  overactivity  while  melancholia  is 
observed  during  the  6tage  of  insufficiency. 

In  referring  to  Blair's  case  of  persecutory  mania  asso- 
ciated with  acromegaly,38  and  to  his  remark  that  but  three 
cases  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  one  in  England  and  two  on 
the  Continent,  R.  H.  Hutchings88  likewise  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given  the  mental  symp- 
toms of  the  latter  disease.  He  also  reports  two  instances,  one 
of  which,  a  typical  case,  is  particularly  interesting  to  us,  since 
death  occurred  before  the  second — or  cachectic — stage  had 
been  reached.  Unfortunately  the  pathological  histology  of  the 
brain  is  not  given,  but  the  statement  that  it  "was  compact, 
of  good  weight  and  firm,"  while  no  reference  is  made  to  pe- 
ripheral pressure  lesions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  enlarged 


"Blair;    Journal  of  Mental  Science.  April,  1899. 

»  R.  H.  Hulchlcga:    Archives  of  Neurology  and  Paychopatholoer.  vol.  I.  No. 
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pituitary,  suggests  that  the  meats]  <lisease  could  not  be  at- 
tributed with  justice  to  pressure  of  the  growth.  This  is  fur- 
ther sustained  by  the  fact  that  visual  disturbances,  so  fre- 
quently noted,  are  not  referred   to,  the  eyes  being  "dee]'1 

and  email."    The  case  was,  mentally,  "iic  of  "mild,  gradually- 

j.    dementia."'      The    second    ease    is    an    instance    of 

feeble-minded  mss   with   marked   amnesia,   with   no   tendency  to 

irritability,   as   in    the   former.     With  this  feeblemindedness, 

i however,  is  associated  another  disorder  (one  probably  due,  88 
we  have  seen,  to  the  sudden  production  and  arcumulntion  of 
waste-products,  and  referable,  therefore,  partly  to  adrenal  0T6T- 
Mrtivity  and  partly  to  cortical  irritation)  :  '".«.,  epilepsy.  That 
mental  shocks  of  various  kinds  often  Initiate  exophthalmic 
goiter  is  well  known.  The  patient  had  never  been  very  bright 
At  the  age  of  ttvtntttn  he  had  been  frightened,  and  this 
marked  Hie  first  of  his  fits,  which  have  continued  ever  6ince: 
La.,  twcnly-scvi'ii  Tears.  As  the  acromegaly  began  about  seven- 
een  years  after  the  onset  of  the  epileptic  seizures,  it  appears 
wsible  that  this  long-continued  ovenmirition  of  the  pituitary 
lay  have  been  the  cause  of  his  acromegaly — typical  not  only 
respect  to  its  specific  symptoms,  but  also  to  those  distinctly 
raoaahle  t<>  the  adrenals.  Three  years  before  the  report  the 
more  acute  symptoms  began  to  appear,  and  when   T>r.   IIulc-li - 

|_s's  paper  was  published  he  had  had  fewer  epileptic  seizures 
than  formerly,  but  amnesia  was  more  marked  :  both  signs  that 
Qm  cachectic  stage — i.e.,  that  of  suprarenal  insufficiency — was 
approaching.  In  B  very  similar  case,  in  which  V*e8JC-nundednCfle 
mrailed,  thoqgjb  tut  epilepsy  is  referred  to,  Roxburgh  and 
( 'nltis-7  found  at  the  necropsy  softening  of  an  enlarged  pituitary 
gland. 

Valuable  in  this  connection  is  one  of  two  cases  of  acro- 
megaly with  imbecility  in  adolescents  reported  by  \\.  (I.  Sliall- 
'ss'-*  after  a  daily  observation  during  a  period  of  nearly  six 
UE  In  this  case,  now  aged  18  years,  rated  as  a  "high- 
grade  imbecile"  when  admitted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Train- 
ing-school, a  marked  change,  both  mental  and  physical,  ap- 
peared at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  u  year  later  the  signs 

"  Roxburgh  and  Collls;    Brttlab   Mdlical  Journal.  July  11.  189(1. 
"W.  O.  Sbullcrow:    Philadelphia  Mvdknl  Journal.  April  20.  1001. 
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•  if  .nromegaly  appeared.    He  then  began  to  grow  rapidly. 
in  one  year  had  nearly  reached   his   present  size,    6   ft 
inches.     At  sixteen  years  and  ten  months   he   weighed  -10 
pounds.     Yet   a  Roiit^vn-ray   examination  showed  "a   uniform 
hypertrophy,   merely  an  exaggeration   of   the  normal   state." 
Here,  again,  we  find  evidence  of  suprarenal  overact ivity.  though 
none  of  the  pressure  symptoms — headache,   etc. — are  a 
present.    The  arterial  tension  is  increased,  the  bjperifljro 
peripheral  vascular  pressure  is  present,  the  apex-beat  is  for 
and  there  is  increasing  polyuria — March    10th,  for  instance, 
2400  cubic  centimeters  daily,  and  October  15th,  tiSlO  cubic 
centimeters  daily.     That   the  vision  is  becoming  impaired  is 
also  suggested  by  an  examination  of  the  eyes  by  Dr.  Thoring- 
ton,  who  found  double  optic  atrophy  and  other  signs  poi: 
unmistakably,  with  the  general  symptoms,  to  a  growth  <■ 
pituitary.     The  predominating  sign  in   this  ease,  however,  is 
marked  dullness  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  sternum,  indicative, 
as  shown  by  Erh,  of  an  enlarged  thymus. 

These  few  illustrations  will  suffice  to  emphasize  two  ruling 
fadnrs  in  the  study  of  this  question:   (1)  that  the  adrenals  and 
the  pituitary  are  interdependent,  and  (2)  that  acromegaly  may 
be  the  result  of  more  than  one  pathogenic  factor.     In  Hutch- 
ings's  second  case,  for  instance,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that   an   already   inadequate,   and   therefore  vulnerable,   pitui- 
tary, as  shown  by  the  patient's  mental  torpor,  traced  bn 
his  childhood,  underwent  morbid  development  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  adrenal  overactivity  to  which  the  accesses  of  epi- 
lepsy point.    The  normal  dense  vascular  supply  of  the  pituitary 
readily  shows  that  such  a  process  is  possible  if  its  physiological 
resistance  h?  below  the  normnl  standard.     Unduly  stimu 
itself  by  overoxidized  blood,  it  may  thus  have  been  able  to  over- 
nourish  the  various  structures  under  its  functional  influence. 
The    various    tissues — bone,   muscles,   etc. — involved   in 
cases  are  developed  to  an  abnormal  degree,  the  whole  process 
lirinir    further    sustained    indirectly    by    the    suprarenal    - 
activity,  which  affoTds  a  corresponding  and  necessary  increase 
of  oxygen  to  insure  nutritional  metabolism.     We  thus  have  a 
form  of  acromegaly  directly  due  to  suprarenal  overstimnl 
of  the  pituitary,  in  which,  as  in  Jlutchings's  case,  a  structurally 
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organ  first  undergoes  the  causative  hypertrophy,  thru 
lly  yields  by  retrograde  metamorphosis  to  the  undue  and 
continuous  labor  imposed  upon  it.  But  during  all  its  period 
of  overgrowth  and  overactivity  the  pituitury  had  in  turn  stim- 
ulated the  adrenals,  thus  establishing  a  vicious  circle,  with 
overwork  of  both  organs  as  result. 

That  this  oo&Otptiaa  of  the  pathogenesis  of  the  disease 
hascd  or  solid  foundation  is  shown  by  the  experimental  use 
of  pituitary  extract  by  Mairct  and  Bosc-"  in  twenty-one  opi- 
k-I'ties,  administered  by  the  mouth  or  by  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion. The  number  of  seizures  was  not  only  increased,  but  a 
state  of  mental  exaltation  appeared  which,  in  some  of  the  ruses, 
MU  totally  different  from  any  mental  aberration  that  they  had 
previously  shown. 

As  to  the  second  stage,  hcTe,  as  elsewhere,  the  pituitary 
merely    Molds    to   the    overwork    imposed    upon   it,   undergoes 

I.erioration, — not  a  mere  return  to  normal  conditions,  but 
either  softens,  as  in  the  case  recorded  by  Roxburgh  and  Collin, 
or  undergoes  the  far  more  common  process  of  fibrous  im  hi  ra- 
tion. The  suprarenal  glands  then  not  only  fail  to  receive  the 
additional  stimulation  resulting  from  the  overactivity  of  the 
pituitury,  but  they  lose  the  normal  support  which  the  latter 
'!  nfforded  them.  Thus  seems  to  be  inaugurated  not  only 
the  stage  of  suprarenal  insufficiency,  hut  also  the  cachectic 
stage  of  the  acromegalic  syudrome  itself. 

If  all  this  is  true,  we  should  have  evidence  of  suprarenal 

insufficiency,  as  manifested  through  its  cardinal  expression, — 

myatccdema, — along  with  those  of  insufficiency  of  the  pituitary, 

since  reduced  functional  activity  of  the  adrenals  should  MM- 

lingly  impair  the  nutrition   of  both    the  other  organs, 

and  sufficiently  advanced  inadequacy  of  all 

three  sets  of  organs  gives  rise  to  but  one  result — i.e.,  myx- 

oedema — is  well  shown  by  two  cases  in  which  necropsies  were 

rmed  by  Ponfick'0  and  quoted  here  purposely  from  an 

act   to  show   the   solidity   of   the   position   taken:     "One 

nt  died  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease  from  inlcr- 


"  Mnlr*l  ind  Bone:    Archives  do  Physiologic  norm,  el  path.,  July,  IBM. 

uftck:     British  Mc<Jlc»l  Jcniroil,  June  18,  1M»,  from  ZalUclinri  (Or  kiln. 
Id,  Bd.  m*tHI,  H.  I. 
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current  pneumonia,  the  myxcedema  itself  being  in  a  mild  and 
early  stage.31  The  changes  found  in  the  thyroid  gland  were 
of  two  kinds,  namely:  interstitial  inflammation"  and  purs 
atrophy.  In  the  above  case  there  were  found  an  atrophy  of 
the  pituitary  (its  size  being  three-fourths  that  of  the  normal) 
and  a  marked  involvement  of  its  blood-vessels.  Some  parts 
of  the  thyroid  gland  showed  a  marked  colloid  change.  On 
examination  of  the  pituitary  body  an  almost  complete  loss  of 
the  glandular  substance  was  found,  together  with  marked  in- 
duration of  the  fibrous  stroma,  and  the  resemblance  between  the 
patkvlogical  changes  in  the  two  glands  wa8  striking.  The 
mortem  examination  in  the  second  case  also  showed  destruction 
of  the  glandular  elements  of  the  pituitary  and  a  growth,  in 
its  stead,  of  fibrous  tissue.  Ponfick  observed  that  these  and 
other  recorded  cases  go  far  to  show  that  in  a  good  many  cases 
of  myxcedema  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  thyroid  may 
be  found  intact  the  hypophysis  is  so  changed  and  its  glandular 
substance  so  much  destroyed  that  it  seems  probable  that  the 
morbid  changes  had  begun  in  the  hypophysis  before  there  were  any 
alterations  in  the  thyroid  body." 

The  sequence  of  events  is  clearly  indicated  in  these  cases. 
But  why  did  they  not  give  an  early  history  of  acromegaly? 
For  the  same  reason  that  some  cases  of  exophthalmic  goiter 
lapse  into  the  second,  or  cachectic,  stage  soon  after  the  onset 
of  the  first:  i.e.,  because  their  suprarenal  glands  were  mor- 
bidly inadequate,  rapidly  yielded,  and  became  insufficieot 
through  the  combined  effects  of  the  thyioid  and  pituitary  se- 
cretions which  their  own  overactivity  had  brought  on.  Once 
overnourished  for  any  length  of  time,  the  tendency  of  tissue 
is  not  to  resume  its  normal  histological  organization,  but  to 
degenerate,  as  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  the  heart- muscle. 
All  three  organs,  therefore,  underwent  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis. This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  progress  of  either 
disease  is  not  impeded  when  the  three  organs  involved  iD  such 
cases  are  adequate  and  able  to  withstand  for  a  sufficiently  long 
period,  and  simultaneously,  a  high  grade  of  overstimulation. 
The  typical  syndrome  of  thyro-suprarenat  overactivity,  exoph- 


«'  All  Italiei  are  our  own. 
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*£halmic  goiter,  then  appears  along  with  the  pituitero-supra- 
arenal  symptom-complex,  acromegaly,  in  the  same  case.    Wit- 
ness the  case  reported  by  G.  R.  Murray."    The  patient  pre- 
swnted  the  characteristic  signs  of  acromegaly,— enlargement 
«f  the  hones  and  tissues, — and  those  of  exophthalmic  goiter, — 
■the  enlarged  thyroid,  early  exophthalmos,  rapid  heart-action, 
«tc    Hinsdale1*  refers  to  fire  such  cases  found  in  literature. 
Again,  the  influence  of  overactivity  of  the  three  sets  of 
organs  in  bringing  on  the  first  stage  of  acromegaly  is  well 
illustrated  in  a  case  described  by  Pearce  Bailey.**    Though  the 
patient  was  a  woman  65  years  old,  the  first  signs  of  acro- 
megaly had  only  occurred  fire  years  before  her  death  (due  to 
an  intercurrent  pulmonary  disorder)  and  were  still  plainly 
those  of  the  first  stage.    At  the  autopsy  the  thyroid  was  found 
to  be  nearly  three  times  its  normal  size;  and  "microscopical 
examination  showed  that  the  gland-substance  was  generally 
normal,  although  in  places  the  acini  were  much  dilated  and 
filled  with  colloid  material."    The  pituitary  was  more  than 
eight  times  its  normal  weight.    The  posterior,  or  neural,  lobe 
presented  no  structural  alteration;    while  the  anterior,  or 
glandular,  lobe  was  very  vascular,  the  capillaries  being  dilated 
and  fitted  wtik  blood.    The  history  of  the  case,  only  obtained 
after  death,  is  very  brief,  and  signs  of  suprarenal  overactivity 
suggesting  exophthalmic  goiter  are  not  mentioned.     But  the 
causes  of  death,  "uraemia  and  pulmonary  congestion,"  are,  as 
we   will   see,   direct   expressions   of  the   capillary   centrifugal 
pressure  that  intense  activity  of  the  adrenals  can  produce,  the 
existence  of  which  is  shown  in  the  pituitary  itself  by  dilation 
of  its  vascular  net-work.    Bailey  also  refers  to  a  case  of  Van 
Horne  Nome's,  in  which  phenomena  recalling  the  earlier 
symptoms  of  acromegaly  were  found  after  death,  associated 
with  a  pituitary  "enlarged  to  three  or  four  times  its  natural 
size,   in   which   an  extensive  hamorrhage  had   recently   taken 
place."     During  life  another  sign  of  peripheral  capillary  en- 
gorgement, wide-spread  panesthesia,  had  been  present,  evidence 


"OR-  Mun-my :    Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  Feb.,  1897. 

■"Hlnedale:    hoc.  eU. 

"  Pearce  Baltey:    Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,  April  10,  UtS. 
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of  another   virions  circle   in   which  the  organs  enhanced  each 
other's  ad  ivit  IOB, 

Resuming    (ho    consideration    of    the    mental    phenomena 
observed  in  practically  all  cases  of  acromegaly — hardly  p- 
tible  in  some  and  very  marked  in  others — to  the  query  as  to 
whether  they  con  he  ascribed  to  the  adrenal.-  or  the  pituitary, 
the  only  answer  possible  so  far  is  the  folio-.  The  uboti' 

BR  i«  1  -in  i  ■  bBndt  to  show  that  iutaaae  suprarenal  oarerai 
so  engorge  the  cerebral  capillaries  as  to  cause  a   disru] 
haemorrhage  in  an  enlarged  pituitary  body.     Whether  the  men- 
tal symptoms  are  ascribable  to  the  cerebral  hy;  or  to 
the  impairment   of  certain  functions  of  the  pituitary   itself  or 
to  both  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  say.     We  can  only  recognize, 
for  the  time  baisg,  ihal,  with  the  stage  of                   -  in  which 
the  adrenals  arc  overactive,  the  men  In!  aberration  is  of  a  kind 
usually  associated  with  eercbrnl  hyperemia  and  ffriuefa   may  is 
some  cases  of  acromegaly  assume  considerable  violence. 
in    Tainliarini's  case**  some  years  after  the  onset  of  the  acro- 
megalic symptoms  the  patient,  a  young  woman,   mani 
delusions  of  persecution  with  violent  excitement,  ten 
in  dementia.     In  another  instance,  reported  by  H.  W.   I 
the  patient,   a  woman  aged   50  years,   finally  assumed  such 
homicidal  proclivities  that  she  was  committed   to  un   asylum. 
in    Tamburini's  case  a   very  large  pituitary   was    found,  an 
niaaODSJ    Coe's  case  was  still  living  and  in  the  asylum  at  the 
time  of  the  report.    We  may  perhaps  acquire  men.              1:1  this 
connection  through  the  next  feature  to  be  analyzed:    i.e..  tL •• 
relationship  between  the  thymus  and  acromegaly. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Shallcross's  case  of  acromegaly  in 
an  adolescent  imbecile  there  was  marked  dullness  over  Ihe 
upper  partita  of  the  sternum.  Klebs*8  and  Erb"  have  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  the  persistence  of  the  thymus  in 
a i 'pimegalic  subjects,  and  "Erb's  sign,"  dullness  on  perc 
■mi  iho  upper  third  of  the  sternum,  was  once  deemed  an  im- 
portant diagnostic  feature  of  the  disease.     It  gradually  lost 
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its  weight,   turnover,   aa   main    other    valuable   him-    haw    in 
medicine,  flbnpljf  because  it  did  not  happen  to  lit  every  case, 
and  notwithstanding  the   fact   that  the  organ   had   been   found 
lout  nl  autopsies  and   in  some  eases  enlarged,  by  n   num- 
ber of  pathologists.     The  form  of  Acromegaly  doe  to  supra- 
overaciiviiy    just    discussed    seems    totally    disconnected 
the   tii vinu.s :     luil  this  does  not   mean    thai   a    prr-d-tent 
tlivnius  should  not  play  the  main  role  is   Ifae  saaeation  of  a 
aseand  form?  '.' .,  cm-  iirrrmiiinf  fa  odsksoGnts  of  young  ailult*. 
Percy  r'urnivall,*0  iu  an  analysis  of  17  cases  of  acromegaly, 
found  that  the  thymus  was  absent  in  7.  but  liiiiirrlro/ifiied  in  3, 
and  flsmdateni  in  ~.  :    />.,  nearly  SO  par  cent,  of  the  caseB.     The 
only  constant  Bwaoehrted  changes  appeared  to  be  in  the  pituitary 
body.     At   i  l.i'  same  meeting  nf  the  Pathological   Society,   Rol- 
'I  tn  the  aaae  si  a  woman,  aged  88  yean,  who  had 
ayranteme  of  acromegaly  lot  throe  yearn.    "She  .suffered 
Iri'in   "|i(ic  atrophy   due   to   the  pressure  of  the   tumor;    head- 
iOhe,  which  was  mtense  at  times;    and  transient  glycosuria. 
The   skeletal   changes   were  quite   characteristic.''     The   patient 
'■after   an   epileptiform    fit."     .     .     .     The    pituitary  tu- 
mor was  B  rruiriil-iclli'il  BaXQQSM   the  size  of  a  walnut."     .     . 
While  the  thyroid  gland  appeared  norma!,  "the  thymus  gland  was 
iiuich  in  the  condition  of  that  of  a  child  hrfmr 
involution  lad  .■.■<■/  in."     We  hare  here  not  one 
v ! i > - 1 1 •  v i , n • , , * •  i r .  I. ut   Uin  dislinel    manifestations  nf  as  many  indi- 
vidual functions:    Supnin-nal  - ■•-(  r.i.ti vity,  as  participant  (pro- 
s  p.  1J"I)    in  the  epileptiform  fit;    excessive  activity 
of  the  pituitary,   as  represented   by  the  acromegalic  symptoms. 
Why  fln  we  not  have  in  the  above  case  a  third  manifesta- 
tion   traceable  to  the — pfeaumablv    active — -thymus?     We  have 
aeon,  when  aonaidaring  the  physiological  action  of  the  thymus, 
fatal    this   Organ    and    the   adrenals  are   interdependent  as   long 

e  activity  of  the  thymus  lasts:    <>..  until  pu&arlgr.    But 

nfirr    puberty,   and   when    Hm    thvrnns   beoOBMB    BOTinafy   atro- 
phied, are  the  adrenals  deprived  of  this  stimulus?     Tn  an 

Ada  ojaaflSon  negatively  would  be  to  concede  tliat  after  pnberty 
the  bodies  that  furnish  phosphorus  in  organic  combination,  and 
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which  we  have  traced  to  the  thymus,  are  no  longer  produced 
in  the  organism.  Such  an  assertion  is  contradicted  by  consid- 
erable clinical  evidence  and  by  the  pathological  phenomena  of 
the  cases  of  acromegaly  in  which  the  thymus  is  not  persistent. 
There  must  be,  therefore,  a  successor  to  the  thymus  capable 
of  continuing  actively  or  passively  its  physiological  functions. 
Especially  must  this  be  the  case  since,  as  we  have  seen,  impair- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  thymus  and  of  the  adrenals  un- 
derlies the  disorders  of  nutrition  which  inhibit  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cerebro-spinal,  nervous,  and  osseous  systems — 
all  structures  involved  in  acromegaly.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that,  if  overactivity  of  the  pituitary  gland  is  the  source 
of  acromegaly,  this  organ  should  assume  at  least  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  thymus  at  puberty. 

That  this  conclusion  is  justified  seems  sustained  by  con- 
siderable testimony;  it  would  remove  the  obstacles  that  are 
themselves  as  strongly  supported  by  existing  data.  Gigantism, 
for  instance,  can  thus  assume  the  apparent  autonomy  observed 
in  some  cases.  A  persistent  thymus  overlapping  an  efficient 
pituitary,  plus  adrenals  that  are  necessarily  overactive  through 
the  extra  stimulus  which  the  additional  organ  procures,  make 
up  a  physiological  trio  fully  capable  of  causing  the  addit 
formation  of  cellular  elements  which  excessive  growth  involves. 
We  know  that  when  overgrowth  is  a  feature  of  acromegaly  ii 
mainly  appears  in  adolescent  subjects  or  young  adults,  while 
it  is  the  exception  when  the  disease  appears  in  middle-aged 
subjects  or  later.  Indeed,  the  stature  of  some  of  the  latter  is 
sometimes  shortened  by  scoliosis.  Again,  there  is  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  forms  of  acromegaly  observed  during 
youth  or  adolescence  and  that  occurring  after  maturity:  a 
feature  emphasized  by  Woods  Hutchinson.44  The  overdevel- 
opment of  the  former  is  comparatively  symmetrical;  the  over- 
growth in  the  latter  mainly  shows  itself  at  the  points  of  least 
resistance:  i.e.,  the  extremities,  hands,  feet,  nose,  lower  jaw, 
etc. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that,  while  Maximilian  Stern- 
berg's view  that  there  are  two  forms  of  gigantism,  the  first 
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normal,  me?e  overgrowth  j  the  second  pathological,  the  former 
predisposing  to  the  letter,  prevails,  true  gigantism  (not  the 
mere  overgrowth  of  very  tall  subjects)  is  probably  rare  without 
acromegaly.  Marie's  view  that  "gigantism  is  acromegaly  of 
the  adolescent."  while  "acromegaly  is  gigantism  of  the  adult" 
probably  comes  nearer  the  actual  condition  present  in  both 
forms.  This  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that,  if  the  pituitary  does 
succeed  to  some  of  the  functions  of  the  thymus  and  the  hitler 
persists  sufficiently  long  to  add  materially  to  the  stimulating 
effects  of  the  former  upon  the  adrenals,  a  vicious  circle  of 
overnutrition  is  formed  through  which  the  longevity  of  the 
thymus  is  prolonged  and  sustained  until  soften  inn.  fatty  de- 
geiier.iiinii.  or  fibrosis — i.e..  insufficiency  of  either  of  the  thr< ■<■ 
f  organs — initiates  the  cachectic  stage.  This  is  clearly 
idicated  by  the  terminal  symptoms  that  atlem!  caa&fl  of  true 

itism.  "Myth  and  popular  impression  to  the  com  ran," 
Woods  Hutchinson,48  "giants  are  a  short-lived,  feeble- 
ainded,  weak-bodied  race."  This  nevertheless  leaves  us  free 
to  distinguish  at  least  three  main  forms  of  acromegaly  from  the 
standpoint  of  pathogenesis:-— 

1.  A  form  due  to  overitirlrilion  of  all  t/ir  tissues  through 
continuous  overactivity  <>f  the  adretials,  maintained,  in  turn,  by 

•a  chronic  toxiemia  acting  upon,  thi  pituitary  body. 
..'.   .1  fom  chit  to  penitUnct  of  the-  thy  inns  (i  ml  brought  on 

hi/  ocmtiiniiUttion  of  tht  adrenal*  by  tin  phMplu>riu~coivtaining 

thymus  secretion,  resulting  in  overnvlrition  and  hypertrophy  of 

tin'  pituitary. 

3.  A  form  due  to  morbid  processes — tumors,  efe. — in  the 
pi  tut  lory   ii  si  If. 


THE  FUNCTIONAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  ANTERIOR 
AND  POSTERIOR  PITUITARY  BODIES. 


We  have  seen   the   remarkable  observations  of   Bournevillc 

and  Kutz  in  respect  to  the  absence  of  the  thymus  in  idiots. 

If  we  ample  this  feature  with  the  clinical  evidence  attesting 

at  the  pituitary  gland  is  the  growth-center  of  the  OTganism, 

e  can  analyze  and  perhaps  find  the  connection  between  these 

organs  and  between  the  two  pit  nit  arv  lobes. 

"Woods  Hutchinson:    Quoted  by  Hinsdale,  lot.  eit. 
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E.  de  Cyon,"  after  ao  exhaustive  experimental  stud.. 
the  pituitary  gland,  reached  the  conclusion  that  this  organ, 
(lie  thyroid,  possessed  two  functions:    the  one  nu  d  and 

the  other  chemical.  Unaware,  of  course,  of  the  (file  playci!  bj 
the  suprarenal  gland  as  given  in  the  present  work,  he  care- 
fully recorded  the  effects  of  mechanical  pressure  upon  or  else- 
trical  stimulation  of  the  pituitary.  He  found  that  eith 
these  sources  of  irritation  immediately  gave  rise  to  variations 
of  blood-pressure  and  to  a  notable  increase  of  pVtm  and  slow- 
ing of  cardiac  art  ion,  and  ascribed  these  phenomena  to  excita- 
tion of  the  ragOO,  which  nerve  was  supposed  by  him  to 
vasodilation  of  the  thyroid,  followed,  in  turn,  by  depletion  of 
the  cerebral  circulation. 

From  our  standpoint  it  seems  more  probable,  as  we  have 
l  hiit  an   entirely  different  rJTOcess  occurs:    i.e.,  that   the 
pituitary  directly  stimulates  the  suprarenal  glands.     9* 
this  connection,  however,  de  Cyon's  experiment  is  a  valuable 
one,  especially  when  connected  with  one  performed  by  Howell 
with  pituitary  extract  and  which  showed  thnt  extract  obtained 
from  the  posterior  lobe   ahme  contained  the  blood-pre.- 
raising  substance.    While  da  Cyon'fl  observation  enables  us  bo 
distinctly  prove  a  direct  connection  between  the  pituitary  body 
and  the  adrenals,  Howell's  suggests  thai  the  posterior  lobe 
be  the  one  functionally  connected  with  the  latter  organs.     In- 
deed, so  marked  was  the  suprarenal  stimulation  thus  produced 
that,  although  unaware  that  lie  was  witnessing  effects  of  supra- 
renal origin,  the  resemblance  suggested  itself  to  him.    Thus,  he 
says:    "These  extracts  injected  into  the  normal  animal  with  its 
vagi  intact  cause  a  very  pronounced  slowing  of  the  heaTt 
similar  to  that  caused  by  suprarenal  extracts,  but  tasting  a  much 
longer  time.    The  bent-Bed  ifl  not  only  slowed,  but  is  consid- 
erably augmented  in  force,  as  is  shown  by  tracings  taken  with 
B   Iliirthle  manometer." 

If  the  anterior  lobe  does  not  contain  a  substance  capable 
of  producing  .similar  effects,  u  hat  can  its  functions  be?  It 
i-iiMiis  disconnected  from  the  posterior  in  this  particular,  tHodgti 
related  with  the  infundibular  walls  by  connective  tissue  and 
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many  vessels,  arterial  and  venous.  This  lobe — unlike  its  mate, 
in  which  are  found  neuroglia,  nerve-cells  and  epithelial-cell 
tubules  that  contain  a  colloidal  material — is  subdivided  into 
numerous  i  aviliiN,  or  vesicles,  that  vary  in  size  and  the  walls 
of  which  are  lined  with  acini,  made  up  of  epithelial  cells.  Some 
u/  these  acini,  especially  those  near  the  posterior  lobe,  also 
contain  a  colloidal  substance.  The  glandular  elements  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  close  net-work  of  lymphatics  and  capillaries, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  become  the  seat,  not  only  of  in- 
tense engorgement,  but  also  of  haemorrhage.  The  anterior 
lobe,  on  the  whole,  recalls  the  thyroid  in  histologienl  structure, 
and  several  investigators — Rogowitsch,  Gley,  Stieda,  and  others 
—have  observed  hypertrophy  of  its  elements  when  the  thyroid 
was  removed.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  acromegaly 
it  is  also  this  lobe  that  exhibits  the  morbid  changes:  an  analogy 
which  suggests  that  its  secretion  might  also  be  similar  to  that 

Cthe  thyroid.  Is  this  the  case? 
If  the  secretion  of  the  anterior  lobe  were  similar  to  that  of 
e  thyroid,  there  should  also  be  considerable  analogy  between 
the  products  of  these  organs  and  the  secretion  of  the  thymus, 
since.,  as  we  have  suggested,  the  pituitary  appears  to  be,  in  tliis 
particular  at  least,  one  of  the  successors  of  the  latter.  This 
involves  the  presence,  in  all  three  of  the  organs,  of  the  chem- 
ical bodies  upon  which  the  hardness  of  the  osseous  frame-work 
depends,  since  the  preponderating  phenomenon  of  disease  of 
the  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  is  bony  overgrowth,  while 
removal  of  the  thymus,  as  shown  experimentally,  is  followed  by 
softness  and  bending  of  the  bones.  The  administration  of 
thyroid  extract  in  ateUxuam,  on  the  other  hand,  is  followed  by 
overgrowth,  but  with  coincident  softness  of  the  bones:  a  feat- 
ure which  in  itself  seems  to  negate  the  presence  of  phosphorus 
tthe  thyroid  secretion. 
H.  H-ili  hinson's"  analyses  of  the  thyroidal  colloid  have 
own  that  the  proportion  of  phogphorus  was  0.4  per  cent.,  all 
contained  in  a  non-proteid  part  separated  from  the  colloidal 
Mil  .stance  by  the  action  of  boiling  acids  or  the  gastric  juice. 
Baumann's  iodothyrin  owes  its  activity  to  this  non-proteid  con- 
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stituent,  according  to  him;  but  he  also  states  that  iodothyrin 
contains  practically  all  the  iodine  found  in  thyreoglobulin, — a 
proteid  of  which  he  hod  just  said*0:  *'lt  contains  the  whole 
of  the  iodine  in  the  gland  and  is  the  seat  of  the  active  con- 
stituent." ITence  iodothyrin  not  only  contains  all  the  iodine 
of  the  colloid  material,  but  also  its  phosphorus.  In  the  paper 
last  mentioned,  however, — written  over  four  years  after  that 
in  which  he  refers  to  phosphorus, — the  various  bodies  found  in 
small  amounts  in  the  thyroid — xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  inosite, 
crcatin,  sarcohictic  acid,  etc. — are  mentioned,  but  phosphorus 
is  not  referred  to.  He  further  states  that,  "with  the  exception 
of  iodothyrin,  no  substance  has  yet  been  isolated  from  it  to 
which  therapeutic  properties  can  certainly  be  ascribed."  This 
in  no  way  invalidates  the  evidence  adduced  as  to  the  presence 
of  arsenic,  discovered  by  Armand  Gautier,  since  Hutchinson 
evidently  did  not  look  for  it,  but  it  coincides  with  the  clinical 
observation  that,  while  thyroid  extract  increases  the  growth 
of  young  cretins,  it  fails  to  supply  them  with  phosphorus.  The 
small  amount  of  phosphorus  obtained  is  doubtless  that  con- 
cerned with  the  metabolism  of  the  glandular  tissues  themselves; 
and  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  thyroid  secretion  does  not 
supply  this  metal  to  the  tissues  with  which  it  is  concerned,  and 
that  the  role  of  phosphorus  in  the  thyroid  itself  is  limited  to 
its  use  in  the  intrinsic  cellular  metabolism  of  this  organ.  Of 
course,  the  output  of  phosphoric  acid  is  greatly  increased  after 
the  ingestion  of  thyroid  extract,  but  we  have  in  this  fact  only 
further  testimony  as  to  its  ability  to  enhance  the  activity  of 
the  pituitary,  this  organ,  in  turn,  stimulating  the  adrenals, 
thereby  increasing  oxidution.  Evidently  iodine  remains  the 
predominating  thyroidal  product. 

That  the  thyroid  and  the  pituitary  diffeT  in  this  particular 
is  clear.  The  connection  between  the  pituitary  and  the  various 
pathological  processes  reviewed,  and  especially  the  influence  of 
this  organ  on  bone  overgrowth  obviously  points  to  the  pres- 
ence of  phosphorus  in  its  secretion.  This  is  verified  by  de 
Cyon,  who  isolated  a  phosphorus-containing  substance  from  the 
pituitary  which  he  termed  "hypophysin."     He  obtained  from- 
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this  substance,  when  injected  into  the  veina  of  animals,  effects 
identical  to  those  previously  referred  to  when  the  organ  was 
■  I'-i  truiillv  -timulated  or  touched:  i.e.,  it  caused  slowing  of 
<iri's  urtiou  ami  \notwed  Mfttffar  prditur $,  He  further- 
more obtained  clinical  results  with  it  which  led  him  to  conclude 
that  "mental  disorders,  cephalic  pains,  and  irregularities  of 
the  heart-functions  are  the  irrefutable  results  of  impaired  hmc* 
tion  of  the  hypophysis,"  so  active  did  his  phosphoro-hypopliysiu 
prove  in  the  particular  symptoms  mentioned.  The  effects  might 
be  ascribed  to  the  property  common  to  some  toxics,  of  stimu- 
lating the  adrenals;  but  this  he  overlooks,  doubtless  misled  by 
the  results  of  pressure  on  the  gland  sad  the  collateral  testimony 
Dim  imisly  adduced  herein. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their  organic  active  con- 
stituents are  totally  different,  ire  have  ascertained  that  there 
is  a  functional  relationship  between  the  pituitary  and  the  thy- 
rniil.  The  former  organ  may  become  enlarged  after  removal  of 
the  latter  (Rogowitsch,  Stieda,  Oley),  or  during  mv\u'dema 
(Boycfl  and  Beadles,  Comte,  Gr6n),  or  in  rntiiii-iM  (F-ournc- 
md  Bricon,  Dolega,  Niepec,  Osier),  after  thyroidectomy 
Sooher),  or  to  goiter  (Comte.  Mitchell  and  le  Count),*7  while 
8  I'oulon.1''  in  a  careful  study  of  the  thyroids  ami  the  pilui- 
taries  nf  five  cretins,  found  a  similar  atrophy  of  both  organs 
in  cm  h  instance.  As  both  lobes  contain  acini  in  which  col- 
loidal substance  is  to  be  found,  and  as  the  anterior  lobe  is  the 
more  glandular  of  the  two.  while  bIm  that  most  frequently 
involved  vicariously  when  the  thyroid  becomes  LnOompBOt]  i1 
stands  prominently  as  the  one  upon  which  the  compensatory 
function  should  devolve. 

When  this  question  of  compensation  is  at  all  searehingly 

scrutinized,  however,  it  is  soon  found  wanting.     In    the  first 

place,    its   claim!   are   bated    only    upon   more   or    less   marked 

Bnctuaticms   in   the  dimensions  of  the  pituitary   as  compared 

at  the  thyroid.    While  there  is  considerable  parallel- 

in   between  these  orpans,  both  in  hypertrophic  and  atrophic 

*e&,  owing  to  hypernutrition  nnd  hypomitrition  of  both 

through  genera]  disease,  such  parallel  variations  cannot  be  con- 
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sidered  as  compensative.  Nor  can  enlargement  found  post- 
mortem in  cases  of  goiter,  exophthalmic  goiter,  etc.,  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  ante-mortem  vicarious  excessive  work, 
since  the  hypertrophic  process  may  hnvc  occurred  during  a 
primary  stage  of  overactivity  and  the  pituitary  have  remained 
in  its  enlarged  condition,  though  perhaps  histologically  modi- 
fied. Thus,  in  his  analysis  of  3G  cases  of  acromegaly  in  which 
the  relative  conditions  of  thyroid  and  pituitary  were  noted, 
Hinsdale  found  that,  while  the  pituitary  was  diseased  in  all, 
IS  thyroids  wore  hypertrophied,  11  were  atrophied,  and  12 
were  normal.  Even  cases  of  myxcedema  in  which  an  enlarged 
pituitary  is  found  prove  nothing,  since  the  enlargement  may 
have  occurred  before  the  myxedematous  process,  along,  per- 
haps, with  unnoticed  symptoms,  the  adrenals  having  soon  lapsed 
into  insufficiency  and  reduced  nutrition  of  the  thyroid  tissues: 
the  starting-point  of  the  myxcedema. 

Of  great  value  in  this  connection  are  the  results  observed 
after  experimental  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  animals, 
especially  if  analyzed  through  embryological  data.  Thus, 
Bogowitsch,  among  other  investigators,  noted  enlargement  <>f 
the  anterior  lobe  after  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  in  animals. 
If  the  fact,  pointed  out  by  Andriezen,  that  both  the  thyroid 
and  the  pituitary  originate  from  a  common  region,  the  ecto- 
derm of  the  primary  oral  cavity,  is  coupled  with  the  view  ! 
advanced,  that  the  thyroid  supplies  a  substance  which  directly 
stimulates  the  adrenals,  these  experimental  results  may  easily 
be  accounted  for.  Indeed,  to  stimulate  is  to  energize, — i.e..  to 
enhance  the  tone  of  organic  structures;  to  remove  the  thyroid, 
therefore,  is  to  eliminate  the  tone-giving  function  of  tl. 
renalsj  the  pituitary,  especially  the  anterior  lobe,  being  au 
exceedingly  vascular  organ,  relaxation  of  its  vessels  means 
passive  engorgement,  followed  by  the  enlargement  observed 
by  Rogowitsch  and  others.  Under  these  conditions  it  becomes 
apparent  thai  txetuiw  activity  of  the  thyroid  may  implicate  th* 
pituitary  without  bringing  compensation  into  the  pro 

Indeed*  a  similarity  between  the  secretions  oj  these  two 
organs  is  tendered  unlikely  bj  the  tad  that  while  [adia 
been  found  in  thu  anterior  Iol>e — evidently  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, sines  extracts  oi  this  lobe  are  inactivi — it  is  the 
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lobe  which  has  shown,  as  far  as  extracts  can  demonstrate,  a 
certain  degree  of  activity.  This  clearly  suggests  that  these  ele- 
ments cannot  consistently  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  physio- 
1  reactions  in  which  any  considerable'  quantity  of  both 
would  be  actiwlv  engaged.  Again,  Andriezen,  as  the  result  of 
his  exhaustive  investigation,  says:    "It  must   be  remembered 

thai  the  pituitary  belongs  both  anntomically  and  physiologically 

to  the  ri'ntrul  lirrrvitx  System,4*  while  the  thyroid  belongs  to 
the  rtopkotorfj  function  of  the  blood-vascular  system,  and 
Ifn  rebi/  let  the  tissues  generally." 

We  could  easily,  with  all  these  data,  arrive  at  a  final  con- 
clusion by  contenting  ourselves  with  the  mere  statement  thai 
i-'zen*8  researches  indirectly  sustain  the  view  that,  while 
1 1 1 ■  ■  pituitary  supplies  the  nervous  system  with  phosphorus,  in 
organic  combination,  the  thyroid,  by  its  iodine  constituent. 
stimulates  the  adrenals  and  thus  insures  an  adequate  supply 
of  oxygen.  And  this  would  plausibly  account  for  the  various 
phenomena  witnessed  in  connection  with  the  morbid  process 
of  either  of  the  organs  involved.  Still,  the  pituitary  is  not 
composed  of  one  lobe,  but  of  two,  and  such  a  conclusion  would 
involve  the  acceptance  of  both  lobes  as  chemically  and  physio- 
logically similar,  or  of  one  of  them  as  alone  active,  the  other 
being  classed  as  vestigial.  Ample  clinical  evidence  shows  that 
the  anterior  lobe  is  physiologically  active  in  some  way, — not- 
withstanding the  inertness  of  its  extractives. — while  the  poste- 
rior lobe  lias  been  shown  by  Unwell,  Schiifer  and  Vincent  and 
others,  to  contain  very  active  constituents.  The  only  course  to 
pursue,  in  view  of  these  facts,  is  to  consider  that  both  lobes  are 
active,  either  jointly,  in  carrying  out  a  single  function,  or  singly, 
each  having  a  separate  role  in  "the  organism. 

The  final  conclusions  to  which  Andriezen  arrives,  read  in 
i he  light  of  the  functions  which,  to  us,  seem  to  be  those  of 
i li>-  adrenals,  strikingly  confirm  the  existence  of  a  physiological 
relationship  between  the  pituitary  and  the  latter.  To  gire  the 
author's  remarks  their  full  value,  they  are  quoted  in  full:  '"The 
main  conclusions  from  the  above  lines  of  investigation  all  point 
to  ihe  important  trophic  influence  of  the  pituitary  gland  on  the 
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central  nervous  system  of  vertebrates,"  .  .  .  which,  ';in 
more  definite  terms,  means  (a)  enabling  them  to  take  np  and 
assimilate  oxygen  from  the  blood-Btream  and  (b)  to  destroy 
and  render  innocuous  the  waste-products  of  metabolism,  and 
i  hat  at  root  these  two  functions  are  intimately  related  and  are 
really  at  root  part  of  one  process  (vital,  or  biochemical),  an 
adequate  assimilation  of  oxygon  by  the  nerve-tissues  seaming 
an  adequate  destruction  (by  oxidation )  of  the  waste-prodm 
01  ooune,  Andrieaen  heae  docs  not  distinguish  between  the  two 
lobes:    i.e.,  lie  refers  to  both  jointly. 

The  results  of  removal  or  destruction  of  the  pituitary 
li\     Vhirinesco    (1892)    and    others,   thus  coincided    with 
those  deemed  predicable  by  Andriezen  (1894),  viz.,  (a)  a  nial- 
assimilation  of  oxygen  by  the  nerve-tissues,  and  simultaneous;, 
(h)  an  insufficient  destruction,  and.  therefore,  accumulation  of 
waste-product.*,  thus  bringing  about  a  rapid  nutritional  failure 
and  death  of  the  central  nervous  system.     In  general  term-. 
are,  therefore,  with  Andriezen,  brought  to  the  following 
elusions  as  to  the  effects  of  destruction  of  the  pituitary  in 
animals: — 

"1.  Depression  and  apathy  (the  commencing  failure  of 
activity  of  the  nerve-centers),  and 

"2.   Muscular  weakness  (the  firs!  peripheral  effect). 

"■'.'!.  I/o.ss  of  line  co-ordination  and  equilibration  (correlated 
bo  Nob.  1  and  2),  and 

"I.  The  development   of  twirchings  and  irregular  com 
lions  (spasinsi  of  H  ■  ■  -  (in  relation  to  the  further  pi 

ress  of  nutritive   failure  of  thv  .enters). 

"Ti.  A  want  of  sufficient  heat-production  and  subnormal 
temperature. 

"d.  A  wasting  of  Uie  body-tissues  (in  relation  to  the  more 
rapid  failure  of  nutrition  of  the  central  nervous  system). 

"7.  A    probable  oaaiory    polypnoea,    or    atb 

dyspun.i  (tlii?  peripheral  indication  of  the  failure  of  the  nerve- 
centers  to  assimilate  oxygen). 

"8.   A    rapid   progress  toward   death.'* 

All  the  phenomena  considered  by  Andriezen  as  "predi- 
cate results  of  the  ablation  or  destruction  of  the  gland"  are 
ascribed  to  the  organ  as  a  whole,  irrespective  of  any  influence 
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of  the  thyroid,  which  he  associates  with  the  respiratory  func- 
tion, and,  of  course,  irrespective  also  of  any  connection  with 
l  he  adrenals. 


THE  ANTERIOR  PITUITARY  BODY  AS  THE  ADRENAL 
CENTER. 

llirschfeld,80  referring  to  nervous  connections  of  the  pitui- 
tary, stales  that  a  number  of  anatomists  classify  this  organ 
among  the  sympathetic  ganglia ;  then  adds:  "I  am  all  the 
more  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  opinion  since  I  have  ftlwajl 
seen,  in  my  dissections,  a  great  number  of  nerve-fibers  extend 
from  the  superior  cervical  ganglia  to  this  organ."  Unfortunately, 
no  reference  is  made  to  the  exact  distribution  of  these  fibers, 
but  we  are  fully  compensated  by  an  admirable  histological  study 
of  both  lobes  of  the  pituitary  by  H.  J.  Berkley,81  in  which  he 
says,  referring  to  the  anterior  lobe:  "Nerves,  other  than  those 
belonging  to  the  sympathetic  system,  are  not  found." 

The  nervous  supply  of  the  anterior  pituitary  lobe  consists 
of  very  fine  fibers  with  numerous  ramifications  and  branchleta, 
and  of  bundles  of  small  nerves  that  follow  the  course  of  the 
arteries.  From  these  originate  single  fibers  which  are  dis- 
tributed upon  the  coils  of  the  epithelial  cells,  forming  the 
follicles,  their  ends  breaking  up  in  this  location  into  numerous 
terminal  fibers  'with  ball-shaped  endings.  The  follicles  re- 
ferred to,  according  to  Guepin,"  average  less  than  1/x  milli- 
meter in  diameter  (300  to  600  microns).  Though  often  termed 
acini, — i.e.,  glands, — they  are,  in  reality,  closed  cavities,  alveoli, 
or  vesicles,  enveloped  in  a  rich  capillary  net-work  supported  by 
a  sparse  frame-work  of  connective  tissue.  The  capillaries  of 
the  lobe  are  made  up  of  a  single  endothelial  coat.  The  alveoli 
themselves  are  built  of  two  kinds  of  epithelial  cells,  the  one 
containing  a  large  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  relatively  clear, 
though  granular,  cytoplasm,  the  other  containing  a  similar 
nucleus,  but  buried  in  a  coarsely  granular  cytoplasm.  The 
arteries  reach  the  organ  by  way  of  the  infuntlibulum,  and  are 
distributed    to  the  alveoli  without  at  any  time  penetrating 

»  Hlraehfeld:    "SyBlenie  Nerveux  et  Organes  dea  Sena  de  I'Homrae."  Pnrla, 

■  li.  J.  Berkley:    Brain.  Winter,  ISM. 
•"Querin:    Tribune  Medicate,  Dec.  30,  1S91. 
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them,  while  the  veins  return  by  the  same  path  as  tin 
The   purtition  between   the   two    lobes   contains,   according   to 
Midler,"  a  net-work  of  lymphatics  lined  with  ciliated  epithe- 
lium. 

The  predominating   feature  of  these  anatomical   relations 
18,    of    course,    the    connection    with    the    sympaiheti 
which   suggests   that  the   anterior  lobe    may    prove    bo    be   the 
suprarenal   center  to   which   we   have   ao    frequently 
Indeed,   we    have   had    abundant    BYJdeni  h  ial  1  v    t! 

acromegaly,  suggesting  a  certain  control  over  the  adrenals,  while 
the   experiments   of   Yassale   arnl    Sncclii   have   shown   that  re- 
moval of  the  pituitary  gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  total  supra- 
renal  insuHiciency.     Were  the  anterior   lobe  the  seat  <> 
all-important  function,   however,   it   would   D 
identity  as  «  Meriting  organ,  since  it-  role  would  tn 

utidrr  the    iiufluence   of  a  stintultu — fade   blood,  for  in- 
gtonct — ""    impulse  or  impulses   that   the  symppthsti 
would  transmit   to   the  adrrnnls.     The  large  nuclei   of  the  *j>i- 
thelial  cells,  the  wealth  of  endothelial  and  epithelial  elen 
and  the  remarkable  vascular  supply  of  this  lobe,  all  seem  to 
lend  weight  to  this  hypothesis. 

As  we  will  see  in  the  chapter  on  "Immunity,"  all  such 
protoplasmic  elements  are  endowed  with  immunizing  attributes. 
Either  as  stationary  phagocytes  or  alexocytos  the)  are  al 
react  aggressively  againsi  various  pathogenio  elements.  Thai 
this  denotes  a  latent  power  in  each  cell  to  exert  chemotactic 
influence  is  generally  recognized.  Hut  Buchner  has  shown 
that  leucocytes  are  not  only  chemotactic  to  bacteria,  their 
powerful  toxins  and  bacterial  proteids.  hut  also  to  various 
substances,  down  to  so  inert  a  material  as  wheat-flour.  This 
affords  evidence  thai  the  cellular  elements  of  which  the  ?aa- 
eular  and  alveolar  structures  arc  composed 

some  protective  function  which  may  become  manifest  when  any 
pathogenic  substance  appears  in  I  lie  blood  traveraing  the  I 
Thai  bo  important  an  organ  as  the  pituitary  now  seeme  to  be 
is  capable  of  such  a  role  is  apparent;    we  have  testimony  that 
sueh  is  the  case  in  the  anterior  lobe  in  the  large  size  of  the 


u  MQllcr:     Jenaliiclie  ZeiUcbrin,  Dd.  vl,   1891. 
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nuclei  of  its  epithelial  cells.  Indeed,  if  a  cell  is  so  divided 
that  its  nucleus  will  remain  in  one  part,  the  other,  composed 
entirely  of  protoplasm,  will  die;  but  if  the  latter  contain  a 
fraction  of  the  nucleus,  it  will  continue  to  live:  evidence  that 
it  is  in  the  nucleus  that  the  main  source  of  energy  resides, 
though  it  cannot  itself  live  without  protoplasm.  Whatever 
interpretation  we  may  give  "physiological  functions,"  we  are 
invariably  dealing  with  manifestations  of  chemical  energy.  This 
is  rendered  all  the  more  evident  by  the  fact  that  the  posterior 
lobe,  as  will  be  shown,  is  so  disposed  histologically  as  to  co- 
ordinate and  transmit  this  energy  to  the  spinal  system  and 
beyond. 

tiier  facts  tend  to  show  that  its  nucleated  cells,  its 
ndothelial  capillary  walls,  etc.,  may,  with  justice,  be  con-iil- 
r« ■• !  SI  constituents  for  a  powerful  enenjij-s-loritHj  M liter.  The 
rotoplasmie  and  cellular  elements  massed  in  this  lobe  are  mm' 
nnun,  through  the  labors  of  Metschnikoff,  Pfeiffer,  Bnchner, 
and  others,  to  react  everywhere  else  in  the  organism  in  the 
presence  of  a  multitude  of  different  toxic  agencies:  B  DfOi 
doubtless  referable  to  the  one  property  of  the  protoplasmic 
cell,  formerly  recogn  irritability."    If  toxic  blood,  cours- 

ing through  endothelial  walls  elsewhere  in  the  body,  can  excite 
a  protective  reaction,  it  must  certainly  be  able  to  do  go  in  an 
organ  in  which  endothelial  and  epithelial  cells  ami  their  nuclei 
are  so  densely  crowded  together.  If  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
pituitary  ifl  really  the  suprarenal  center,  the  intensity  of  the 
reaction  that  anv  toxic  in  the  blood  might  excile  in  the  center 
roald  regulate  the  violence  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena 
igendered.  We  have  seen,  when  studying  the  adrenals,  that 
■n,i<on.i   anise    reaction*   Ml    thut    Organ*   that    ruri/    in    their   in- 

enaitn  proportionally  with  (hi  violence  of  tht  U>ric  tnergt}  of 

nisntis  nn (I  the  d<>se  introduced  into  the  blood-etrtotn. 

We  will  >re  presently  that  this  energy — transformed  by  an 

ggregate  of  plasmatic  and  leacocytic  constituents  rich  in  oxy- 

SQ,  mielcins.  and  any  toxic  that  may  be  present  in  the  blood 

circulating  in  the  organ,  and  constituting  together  its  colloid — 

il  converted  into  ncrvoup  energy  through  n  iierrnu.i  MflfOTgl  organ 

(the  bomologoe  of  the  test-organ  of  mollusks)  in  the  partition 

h,  twem   the  tiro  lobes. 
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That  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  and  the  adrenals 
are  directly  connected,  the  former  constituting  the  center  of 
the  latter,  is  further  sustained  by  the  fact  that  both  organs  are 
united  solrly  by  sympathetic  structures.  Thus,  while  Berkley, 
referring  to  this  lobe,  says,  "nerves,  other  than  those  belong- 
ing to  the  sympathetic  system,  are  not  found." — confirming 
ilf  ri.su  what  other  anatomists,  among  which  are  Ticdmann, 
i'ourfour  de  1'etlit,  Fontana  Bok,  llirsclil'eld.  and  Bourgery. 
had  iieen  led  to  surmise, — Dogiel,04  alluding  to  the  nen 
menta  of  the  adrenals,  says:  "There  are,  in  the  medullar 
stance,  glandular  and  nerve-cells;  .  .  .  the  nerve-cell.-  in 
tin  mj  dilTer  from  those  of  any  sympathetic  ganglion":    a  am* 

erosion  as  to  the  system  involved  which  Oybalski,  Biedl.  Dreycr, 
and  others  hnve  sustained  by  experimental  invest 

A  'inn,  96  have  Been  that  llirschfeld  mml  a  large 

number  of  liiicrs  to  conned  the  can  Leal  bj  ■  ganglia  wtffa 

tlie  pituitary.  Berkley  slat.-,  referring  to  the  anterior  lobe: 
"All  nerves  belonging  to  it  appear  to  lie  derived  from  branches 
of  the  carotid  sympathetic  plexus."  As  this  plexus  is  made  up 
of  filaments  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  on  each  side. 
the  latter  observation  confirms  the   former.     But  this  docs   m-j 

represent  the  nerve  pat}]  leading  to  the  adrenals — as  we 
first  led  to  believe  by  considerable  experimental  evidence  an 

stated  in  the  first  edition  of  this  volume;  it  consists  of  vasomotor 
nerves  supplied  to  the  pituihin  body,  precisely  |fl  the  Stt] 
cervical  ganglion  supplies  such  nerves  to  other  cephalic  organs. 
The  nerve-path  to  the  adrenals,  as  shown  below,  is  nf  an- 
other order:  Beginning  (as  illustrated  in  the  colored  plate  op- 
posite thin  page)  in  the  partition  between  the  two  lobes  • 
pituitary  it  passes  upward  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  there,  to 
the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata,  down  the  spinal  cord  to  tlie 
three  upper  dorsal  rami  ccnununicantes ;  then  through  these  to 

•  i  responding  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  cord  on  each 
down  the  cord  to  the  level  of  the  greater  splanchnic  nerve:  along 
this  nerve  to  the  semilunar  ganglion,  and  thence  to  the  adn 
Its  terminals  are  now  known  as  the  "suprarenal  nerves."  usually 
composed  of  seven  strands,   the  thickness   of   which    is   ofl 


"Dogiel:     Archlv  fQr  Anatomle  u.   Physiologic,  fi.  W.    1894. 
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A,  Anterior  Pituitary  Body.  1,  Thyroid  Gland.  2,  Superior 
Cervical  Ganglion.  3.  Thoracic  Ganglia.  4,  Greater  Splanchnic 
Nerve.  5,  Lesser  Splanchnic  Nervd.  B,  Solar  Plexus.  '/.Supra- 
renal Plaxus.  B,  Right  Adrenal.  B,  Posterior  Pituitary  Body, 
the  Governing  Center  ol  the  Anterior  Pituitary  Body's  Nervous 
Supply,  and  General  Centar  of  the  Cerebro-splnal  System. 

Vascular  Supply  ot  thB  Adrenals  :  3,  Suprarenal  Veia. 
10,   Suprarenal    Arteries. 
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source  of  wonder  among  anatomists  in  view  of  the  comparatively 
insignificant  Junctions  now  attributed  to  the  adrenals  by  physi- 
ologists. Their  large  size  is  readily  accounted  for  by  our  inter- 
pretation of  these  functions,  which  we  .kiin  as  important  aa 
those  of  any  structure  in  the  human  organism.  I  mis-much  as 
the  nervous  relations  of  the  pituitary  are  studied  at  length  in 
the  second  rohune  (elds  pages  960  to  1096),  a  brief  review  of 
the  connections  between  the  pituitary  and  the  bulb  is  all  that  is 

-sary.  for  the  time  being. 

The  view  advanced  by  us  in  the  first  edition  (100;? )  that  the 
anterior  body  endowed  with  sensory  functions  and  that  it  governs 
the  secretory  activity  <>f  the  adrenals  i9  not  onh  1  by 

considerable  evidence,  but  recent  researches  tend  strongly  to 
confirm  nur  opinion.  Parenieschko0"  described  a  transverse  slit 
or  cavity  between  the  glandular  elements  and  the  partition, 
which  cavity  communicated  wiili  the  iiifuinlibiilum.  ami  was 
lincif  throughout  with  ciliated  epithelium.     C-uliat  observed  B 

ar  cavity  communicating  above  wiih  the  tuber  cinercum 

lined  with  pavement  epithelium.  Miiller"-  states  that  the 
internal  wall  of  this  slit,  which  forms  part  of  the  partition,  is 
com  posed  of  a  network  of  lymphatics  lined  with  ciliated  epithe- 
lium. Recently  this  region  of  the  anterior  lobe  has  been  studied 
by  the  (lolgi  method  by  Gsnt68,M  who  found  that  this  lobe  was 
in  reality  composed  of  two  parts,  the  glandular  ami  the  neural, 
the  latti-r   forming  the  inner   wall   of   the  cavity  described    by 

Paremeeehko,  Oadiat  and  Mailer,  which  cavity  be  found  to  exist 
in  the  animals  used,  i.e..  the  oat  and  dog.  Ordinary  methods  of 
staining  suggested  that  this  structure  was  composed  of  several 

nf  cylindrical  stratified  epithelium,  but  the  Golgi  method 
showed  in  addition  that  the  interstices  between  these  elements 
were  penetrated  throughout  \,y  sensory  cells,  eacli  cell  sending 
broad   processes  to  the  free  surface  and  into  the  depths  of  the 

epithelial  layer,  The  latter  recalled  "precisely  that  of  thr  olfac- 
tory ,in-,i  of  (hi  rttual  mtnbron 

Lloyd  Andriezen,  after  tracing  the  pbylogenetic  hietoty  of 
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the  pituitary  body  in  all  vertebrates,  concluded  that  "the  poste- 
rior l<>t  .«■  ts  Little  beyond  a  neuroglia  remnant  ol  what 
was  once  :i   fund ional   portion  of  (be  nerve-  tissue   in  anc 
v«_Ttt.'>>!;i in."    If y  own  researches  having suggested  thai  oei 
Jibers  were  not  insignifican.1    fuiu  iii»n.i!l y  as  nmv  bel 
that  they  were  neural  capillaries  containing  blood-plasma,  under 
the  dependence  of  neuroglia  ••cells."  tin'  posterior  pi 

r  appeared  to  me  as  a  vestigia]  organ. 

Berkley,  a  ft  -  r  examining  about  8500  Blidea  of  thii 

fe I  different   types  of  cells,  am!  ad  surprise  to 

therein  "beautiful  specimens  ol  several  types  of  ependynial  nou- 
roglia  eolls  extending  irnm  n|]  j.urt i«>ris  of  the  middle  and 
rior  regions  of  the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle.*"    Bis  work  u 
reviewed   more   fully   farther  on.      Kolliker*8   alfiO  obaerved 
elements  in  human  pituitariea.     Bven  its  outer  layer  was  found 
by  Lufichka  and  M  who  Btudied  the  pitmtarj  b 

myxine  to  man,  and  ol  be  compoeed  of  - 

ret-all iii g  thai  "f  ihe  cortex  cerebri  and  similar  t-i  that  found 
in  the  infundihulum. 

As  to  the  relation!  ol  the  pituitary  body  with  a  of 

the  brain,  Us.,  the  third  ventricle,  Unmon  y  Cajal""  fo 

the   posterior    lolie    was    tilled    with    a   close   and    thick    ph'\u>  of 

fins  varieose   lihers  ffhicl    ramil'i   a Og   ihe  nerve  calls.      L 

tudinal  sections  showed  that  these  fibers  were  "terminal  arl»>n- 
zations  of  a  bundle  which  ps —  downward  in  ihe  infundibu- 
liiiu."     Some  tiiiers  were  also  Observed   to  pass  onward 
the  organ  by  way  of  its  epithelial  wall-  and  to  terminate  in   i 
mass  of  gray  matter  located  behind  the  optic  chiasm.     I 
also  found   that   this  group  of  cells    (the  giant-celled    - 
infundibular  nueleiis)    also   sent   some  of  their   BXOTJS    in: 

Bnterior  lobe,  terminals  of  which  penetrated  between  the  epithe- 
lial cells,     'Phi  with  the  ion  of  ol 
ami   hietologistB   (Sappey,   Lnschka,   Midler,  etc.).      Both   the 

anterior  and  posterior  lobes  thus  communicate  through   Hie  m- 
fiiiidibuluin    with    the    eonlra!    gray    suhsianee.    a    region    uhirli 


■  KOlllfcer:     ihindb.  dr>r  OawBteteBra  a.  Menuhu.,  n   MS,  Lelpatt.  ' 
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Foster  terras  '"a  bed  for  the  development  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
cranial  nerves  and  a  continuation  of  the  spinal  gray  matter."' 

This  occounts  for  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  observa- 
tions previously  referred  to,  Cyon  caused  tetanic  spasm  by 
stimulating  the  pituitary  body.  He  also  found,'"  while  study- 
ing experimentally  the  influence  of  a  supposed  secretion  of  the 
pituitary  body  in  the  cerebral  blood-pressure)  that  inhibitory 
slowing  of  the  heart  could  no  longer  be  obtained  after  extirpa- 
tion of  the  pituitary  body.  Even  the  reflex  phenomena,  sneez- 
ing, coughing,  lachrymntion.  etc,  provoked  by  irritation  of  the 
na.ial  mucous  meiuhranej  eould  no  longer  be  obtained,  irritants 
nf  the  most  active  kind,  amnmnia.   Eot  instance,  having  lost  all 

■  tee.  "All  the  nerves  connected  with  the  nasal  mucous 
bu  mbrane  capable  of  causing  reflex  phenomena,"  says  this  physi- 

i.  "that  is  to  say,  the  end-organs  of  the  trigeminus,  olfac- 

optic,  auditory,  and  gloeso^pharyngeue,  had  Inst  their  in- 
fluence after  the  pituitary  body  bad  been  removed." 

When  Are  realize  how  many  different  sensory  and  motor 
paths  are  involved  in  the  production  of  these  reflex  phenomena, 
and  also  that  a  high  mammal  deprived  of  its  hemispheree  will 
live  months,  whereas  removal  of  the  pituitary  body  in  an  adult 
animal  inevitably  causes  death,   the  commanding  importance  of 

'-".•hi  cannot  but  assert  itself.  Indeed,  it  is  when  we  observe 
the  perfection  with  which  all  purely  physical  functions  arc  per- 
formed in  the  absence  of  the  hemispheres  that  the  need  of  such 
an  organ  asserts   Itself,  and   that   the  identity  of   the  pituitary 

as  ■  co-ordinating  center  becomes  apparent. 
Many  previously  unexplained  clinical  phenomena  are  readily 
for  through  the  presence,  as  a  part  of  the  base  of  the 
brain,  of  the  pituitary  body — an  organ  capable  of  provoking, 
as  staled  above,  tetanic  spasms.  All  such  arc  now  thought  to 
originate  from  the  eerebra]  cortex,  the  impulses  reaching  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  muscles  by  way  of  the  pyramidal  tracts. 
Pros*1  found,  however,  in  the  course  of  a  rery  great  number  el 

anents,  thai  the  spasmogenic  impulses  were  not  trans- 
mitted by  the  pyramidal  tracts,  but  by  others  which  he  termed 
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ipyramidal"  and  which  passed  below:   i.<-,.  by  wery  b 
midbrain  or  tegmentum — structures  through  which,  we  may  add, 
the  motor  impulses  from  the  central  gray  substances  pass.    Ber- 
ing has  since  confirmed  these  results,  and  produced  epileptic 
seizures  after  dividing  both  upper  motor  tracts,  and  it  n 
said  that  evidence  bo  this  effect  is  rapidly  accumulating.    Yierj 
recently   Nino  Sanuijn"  showed  by  electrical  stimulation  of  the 
region   below   the  cortex,  and  decortication   in  newly  - 
adult  animate  of  various  kinds,  that  white  in  the  higher  adult 
mammals  the  motor  conical  zone  could  alone  evoke  clonic  con- 
vulsions, the  lower  brain  was  the  source  of  stimuli  which  caused 
tonic  spasm ;    and,  furthermore,  that  while  in  man  clonic  con- 
vulsions were  also  of  cortical  origin,  "the  scat  of  tonic  convul- 
sions is  inclusively  basilar.'' 

The  predominant    role   with    which    the   centre]    graj    I 

(which  extends  from  the  pituitary  bod]  to  the  cud  of  the  spinal 

cord)  is  shown  to  be  endowed  in  the  foregoing  page*  readily 
accounts  for  these  observations.     lmh-ed,  Magnaa*'  caused  epi- 
leptic seizures  in  guinea-pigs,  pups,  and  kittenB  deprived  of 
hemispheres. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  nerve- 
paths  tnncd  by  Cajnl,  Andriezen,  Gentes,  and  others,  tram  the 
pituitary  body  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  reach  the  (spins] 
as  do  all  other  motor  inipul  by  way  of  the  hull*.     In- 

deed, the  pretence  ef  soeh  ■*  path  is  shown  by  the  raei  that 
various  phenomena  which  Die  adrenal  Becretios  or  sdrenal  ex- 
tract, adrenalin,  etc.,  produce,  may  he  awakened  by  EM- iniulation 
applied  along  a  tract   which   extends  from   tin-  pituitary   to   the 

medulla  oblongata  and  down  the  core!  to  the  level  of  the  upper 

three  ganglia  of  the  dorsal  sympathetic,  the  splanchnic,  etc.. — 
the  course  previously  outlined. 

The  first  of  these  u  the  characteristic  p 
traced  to  the  adrenals  owing  to  their  role  in  oxidation  :   L#,,  heat 

"Heat-Gen tens"  have  I n  thought  to  exist  in  various  pai 

Ihe  base  of  the  brain — but  precisely  along  the  path  of 

from   (lie   pituitary   body.     Thus   (Mt,  Tangl,  and    Siikowitscli" 
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>tained  a  marked  rise  of  temperatwt — reaching  109.4°  F., 
Hours  after  the  lesion  was  produced,  in  Sakowibch'a  experi- 
ments— by  puncturing-  the  tuber  cincreuni — to  which  Gentes  had 
traced  the  pituitary  nerves.  To  establish  that  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature did  not  originate  from  other  basal  structures,  Ott  and 
Harris™  punctured  Hie  tuber  einereum  through  the  mouth  and 
obtained  the  same  result.  It  was  also  caused  by  Ott  by  punc- 
turing the  anterior  portion  of  QlG  tloor  of  the  ventricle — which 
corresponds  with  the  spot  where  it  is  penetrated  by  the  fibers 
from  the  pituitary.  The  hyperthermia  was  so  clearly  connected 
with  respiration  that  Ott  was  led  to  regard  the  tuber  einereum 
as  the  "respiratory  center*  its  removal  causing  diminution  of 
the  respiratory  movements.     As  lias  been  urged  by  various  physi- 

its,  however,  this  region  is  not  the  seat  of  centers,  as  no 
iic  group  of  cells  is  found  in  it — a  criticism  which  does 
not  apply  to  the  pituitary  body. 

The  temperature  is  raised  also,  as  shown  by  Heidier!."7 
by  a  puncture  lower  down:  i.e.,  where  the  pons  connects  with 
the  bulb,  the  "ponto-hulbar"  region.  The  bulb  is,  moreover, 
sb  is  well  known,  the  seat  of  a  so-called  "respiratory  center"; 
(lei ike*"  and  others  found  no  special  group  of  cells  in  thin  loca- 
tion, however,  but  nerve  bundles,  some  of  which,  according   t.<> 

Gad,"  proceed  downward  in  the  lateral  hero  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Thai  Ibis  tlir-iinii^cnir-  path  continues  down  the  cord,  but  only 
a  certain  distance,  is  shown  by  comparing  the  results  of  various 
experiments.  Goltz  and  Ewald™  noted  that  animals  deprived 
of  its  spinal  cord  below  the  bulb,  coidd  live  a  long  time,  yam 
even,  but  that  they  were  exposed  to  a  peculiar  danger,  even  after 
their  vessels  had  resumed  their  normal  caliber:  that  of  dying 
of  cold.  Ott"  lound,  however,  that  they  were  able  to  generate 
their  usual  heat  when  the  section  was  made  below  the  fifth 
dorsal,  n  fad  which  indicates  that  the  thermogenic  nerves  leave 
the  cord  above  Qlil  level.  This  result  is  explained  when  tlie 
path  to  the  adrenals  is  taken  into  account,  for  Biecll7:  had  found 
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thai  exdiatiOD  of  nil  the  lower  dorsal  rami  coniniunicuntc- 
to  excite  these  organs,  although  he,  and  subaeqneotly  Divver.7 
had  increased  their  secretory   activity   by  stimulating   the  great 
splanchnic  nerve.   As  this nerre  revives  a  separata  fondle 
according  to   Cruveilhier,7'    Qu&in,™  und  other  anatomist 
tends  up  to  three  upper  sympathot  ic  ganglia,  all  of  which  connect 
with  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  because  the  thermo- 
genic handles  bad  passed  into  the  greater  splanchnic  nervi 
division  iif  the  cord  below  tbii  level  did  not  affect  the  tenmcni- 
ture.    Applied  higher  up.  tits  section  had  involved  these". 
nerves  to  the  adrenals;    hence  the  dangerous  fall  of  tempera- 
ture. 

That  such  was  the  case  may  be  shown  by  other  facts.    Thus, 
we  have  wen   that  the  pituitary  when  overactive  gives  r 
glycosuria.     Now  irritation  of  tuber  cinereum  through  which 
the  nerves  from  the  pituitary  pass  to  the  spinal  cord  likewise 
evokes  this  phenomenon.     While  Loi-h7'"  held  that  the 
tumors   that  compressed    the   base  of   the   brain  I    the 

presence  of  a  glyeqgeni  in  this  region,  Caaalli"  : 

ex  peri  merit  nllv,  that  glycosuria  was  produced  by  Bxritisg  the 
tuber  cinerenm.  the  path  we  have  seen,  for  the  nerves  from  the 
pituitary  body.  This  applies  as  well  to  the  medulla  oblo 
below,  puncture  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  gives  rise  to  B 
glycosuria  of  several  hours'  duration,  as  shown  by  Glande  Ber- 
nard. If  the  path  from  the  pituitary  In  the  adrenals — the  secre- 
tion of  which  we  have  seen  produces  glycosuria — is  by  way  of  the 
greater    sphuiclmi"'.   excitation    of    this    nerve    should    ;ils.»    i 

glycosuria;  thai  such  is  the  case  was  demonstrated  by  Lafl 

Conversely,  division  of  this  nerve  should  cause  il  to  ceasej  this 
found  to  be  the  case  by  Eokhard,  K.nilTnmnn,7"  and 
others.  Thai  the  nerve-bundles  were  a  continuation  of  those 
irritated  in  the  bulb  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  the  glycosuria, 
caused  by  Bernard's  puncture,  ceased  when  the  greater  Bplanch- 
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Die  MM  severed.  Tn  complete  the  cycle,  the  adrenal  secretion 
should  likewise,  be  capable  of  causing  glycosuria.  That  such 
is  the  case  bee  been  demonstrated  by  many  observers,  including 
Blum,*0  Croftan."  and  Herter." 

Again,  We  have  seen   thai  tin-  adrenal  secretion  raises  the 

'.'luod-pnssurr.    Now.  Franeois-Franck  and.  HallionhS  admittedly 

■  i         i in  their  observation  that  excitation  of  the  upper 

Five  rami  communicantes,  and  also  of  the  corresponding  gan- 
l  of  the  sympathetic  chain  caused  a  marked  rise  of  the  aortic 
ldi>od- pressure.     Bulgak,  Bunch/'  and  Jacobi"8  and  others  like- 
v.  i-c  obtained  marked  vase-constrictor  effects  by  exciting  these 
tipper  rami,  although  the  vasomotor  nerves  tn  the  organs  influ- 
enced IWrfl  known  tO  Io«TB  the  cord  h-wcr  down.     The  explana- 
tion of  these  phenomena  becomes  plain  when  the  presence  of 
".i.i  kinds  nf  vasoconstriction  is  recognised:    the  one  due  to 
raso-eonstrictor  nerves;   the  other  to  stimulation  of  the  adrenals. 
lie   independence  of  these  two  factors  ig  well  shown  by  an 
■explained  observation  of  Jacobi's  in  the  course  of  the  above 
irunantSj    that    excessive    constriction    of    intestinal    vessels 
[inhibition)  ceased,  ami  wafl  replaced  by  normal  vasn-constric- 
tinn.  when  he  severed  the  terminal  nerves  to  the  adrenals;   /.<■.. 

ttf    '•:-ll]i)Ml'.-lial    II  CM 
Finally,  that  the  splanchnic  contains  the  adrenal  secretory 
erves  was  shown  by  Biedl""  and  Dreyer.*'    The  latter  invest i- 
iior.  who  had  ascertained,  as  had  Cybulski  and  Scymonowi 
iicTorc  him,  that  blood  taken  from  the  adrenal  veins  produced, 
when  injected    intravenously,  all   the  characteristic  effects  of 
adrenal  extract,  found,  on  stimulating  the  greater  splanchnic, 
■J  the  activity  of  these  characteristic  effects  was  greatly  iu- 

lf  all  these  facts  are  collectively  considered,  they  not  only 
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show  that  ft  direct  tunctionaJ  communication  exists  l»etween 
the  anterior  pituitary  body  and  the  adrenals  through  ( 1 1 . •  spinal 
and  sympathetie  systems.  Hie  greater  splanchnic  nerve,  and  tlie 
semilunar  ganglia,  but  that  the  system  thus  formed  is  an  autono- 
mous one.  of  which  the  suprarenal  secretion  in  more  or  less  great 
quantities  is  the  primary  functional  result. 

The  influence  of  the  adrenals  on  the  heart-muscle  is  impor- 
tant in  tin-  connection. 

We  have  Been  that  when  Schafer  and  Oliver  iaj  inra- 

n-ii :  1 1  extract  intravenously  a  great  increase  in  t'ar'l imp.  and 
respiratory  activity  was  noticed.  Was  this  due  to  a  local  effect 
upon  the  heart  itself  or  to  an  action  upon  the  cardiac  nerve- 
context  t  The  marked  effect  of  suprarenal  extract  on  muscular 
tissue  indicates  thai  (he  heart  itself  must  have  been  strxDttlated. 
As  previously  shown,  detached  piaoee  of  raacnlot  walls 
pletely  disconnected  from  their  nerve-centers,  undergo  contrac- 
tion when  Buprarena]  extract  is  appiiod  to  them.  Even  dried 
tissues,  as  observed  by  OJiver,*'  respond  to  its  aetion.  After 
using  other  extracts  with  little  or  no  effect  the  latter  inves 

tor    says:      "The    suprarenal    extract    Invariably    produced    the 
most  decisive  contractions,  and  one,  moreover,  which  peraisted 
30  to  GO  minutes."    V\V  have  conclusive  testimony  in  those  facts 
to  the  effect  thai   if  the  cardiac  tissues  themselves  were  to  re. 
during  life,  an  injected  dose  of  suprarenal  extract,  they  . 
instantly  respond  to  its  effects. 

The  tonographies]  anatomy  of  the  structures  between  Bis 
adrenals  and  the  lungs,  and  a  review  of  facts  previously  re- 
corded in  this  work,  show  how  this  is  accomplished.  The  supra- 
renal  secretion,  we  have  seen,  reaches  the  inferior  rena  OS 

th  on  the  right  side,  and  through  the  renal  or  phrmie 
vein  fl  the  left  It  is.  therefore,  poured  into  blood  ooU 
from  (ho  kidneys,  the  pelvic  organs,  the  lower  extremities,  .1... 
and  deprived  of  the  oxygen  appropriated  by  these  structures. 
While  venous  blood,  even  in  the  right  ventricle,  still  contains 
n.  (his  <_riis  is  hold  by  the  hiemoglobin  of  the  corpuscles; 
so  thai,  the  plasma  itself  contains  none.  But  we  have  prev 
Been  thai  various  investigators — Cybulski.  Biedl,  Dreyer,  among 
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others — have  found  secretory  products  in  blood  received  from 
ned  for  the  inferior  vena  eava.  These  two 
facts — !>.,  the  ahscin -e  of  oxygen  and  the  presence  of  aupra- 
rin.-il  secretion  in  the  latter  vessel — can  lead  to  In  it  one  deduc- 
tion: i.e..  Unit  the  Btiprartnai  Kcrttion  raac&M  tht  righi  ren- 
in  its  /irinmrrj  sialc.  at  ;it   least  very  slightly  modified  in 

composition."  The  important  rfile  it  must  fulfill  here  becomes 
evident  niton  we  realize  how  rapidly  the  cardiac  functions  are 
impaired  aj  soon  an  a  violent  toxic  has  brought  as  ffapraranal 

ui.-villit  i(he\  :    I  In-  sonrve,  we  now   know,  of  the  phenomena  that 

•  nd  a  fatal  isms. 
Schmiedeberg,  we  have  seen,  found  t  hat  the  cardiac  arrest 

brought  on  by  digitalis  was  "not  of  the  nature  of  a  paralysis, 
hut  of  a  spasm";    that  the  brunt  of  the  action  of  this  drug  il 
r.!    upon  the  right  heart  has  been  observed  by  several 
.1  miliaria.   Germain    See  among  them.      The   meaning   of 
-:    digitalis  i-  probably  the  most  perfect  car- 
diac  stimulant   of   our   pharmacopoeia*   but   only  because  better 
than  any  drug  it  enhance-;  the  activity  of  the  anterior  pituitary 
i  whk'h,  in  turn,  so  stimulates  the  imprureiial  glands  as  to 
bring  them  to  their  highest   functional   possibilities.     The  un- 
usual amount  of  its  secretion,  dissolved  in  the  plasma,  reaches 
the  cardiac  cavity,  and  there  produces  what  experimental  pbysi- 
bte  shown   it  to  always  cause  in   muscular  tissues:    i.e., 

racHcn. 

A  review  Of  known  faetfl  concerning  the  effects  of  digitalis 

-hi  the  bear!  shows  the  active  part  played  bj  the  adranali  in 

the  phenomena  witnessed.  A  large  doee,  one  capable  of  bring- 
ing on  marked  sunrurcnnl  overactivity,  occasions  an  enormous 
1ST  pressure.  Wood  says  that  t lie  arterioles  of 
a  frog's  web  or  of  the  mesentery  of  B  rabbit  undergo  such 
•  d  contraction  that  their  lumen  is  almost  obliterated.  The 
cardiac  systole  i>  "abnormally  strong,"  the  ventricles  becoming 


"  We  Bay  "slightly  modi  fled  composition"  because  we  have  reason  to  bellcrc 

tint  ibe  venoua  blood  of  the  Inferior  vena  cava  above  the  level  of  tbe  adrenals 

and  up  to  tbe  pulmonary  air-cells  la  the  seat  of  a  special  protective  process,,   hi 

»ln.h    the    tnsrkcd   reducing  power   of   the   suprarenal    secretion    acts   as   a   dls- 

aniimtoiir  or.  iv  y .     TtMN  la  flbflouily  no  literature  on   this  subject,   and  as   this 

-work  Is  to  contain  nothing  that  cannot  be  poised  on  experimental!  data,  a  mere 

mintlon  must  suffice. — S. 

is 
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White  when  the  blood   is  1"  ced  out.      I 

Openchowski,  and  others  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  this 
action  is  greatest  Ml  the  right  ventricle.  The  poise  is  at  first 
slowed,  strengthened,  and  hardened;  then  becomes  dicrotic:  ■ 
suggestive  fact, — n  primary  warning,  perhaps.  Al  this  time. 
indeed,  the  stage  ol  suprarenal  insufficiency  may  suddenly  appear, 
— i.e.,  the  supposed  "< ■uinulative"  stage, — and  death  occur— 
a  result  parll_\  due.  we  will  see,  to  exeesshre  ccmatrictian  o 
cardiac  arteriole.  If  this  does  not  occur  nt  once,  "vei>; 
and  auricles  no  Ion  together";  one  portion  of  the  hear! 

is  dilated  while  the  other  contracts.     Wood" 
aectioD:     "In   (he  last  period   of  the  poisoning  the  am 
ventricular  arlivtlmiia  grows  more  pronounced,   and    finally  the 
cardiac  contractions  become   entirely    irregular,   until    at  last 
there  is  tluit  condition  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  fee  delirium 
cordis.*1    But  why  this  arhythmia  after  the  stage  of  intuffii 
has  begun?    That  the  p  rworked  right  ventricle  had 

been  the  lirst  to  collapse — in  diastole — is  evident. 

It  seems  to  us  that  all  these  facts  warrant  the  deduction 

that    tho    sii/u;in'ii<ll    srenfinu.     ut'.rr,!     irifh     the     bfoOit-plnxum, 

reaches  fht  right  ventricle  mi  its  primary  state,  and  ssrvss  n 

In    inrrruse    its   propulsive   paver   in    mibr   !<•   insure    aJrrjuatr 
liistribidiuri   »f  Hit  blood  in    the  lun;i.<J'- 

If   the   anterior  pituitary    bodj   is    the   functional    center 
of  the  adrenals,  exophthalmic  goiter,  due  to   o  Eaiioa 

of  the  former  organ  lev  an  excess  of  thyroid  secretion,  should 
show  symptoms  corresponding  to  those  of  digitalis,  shier  we 
have  said  that  the  adrenals  were  the  mechanical  source  of  these 
symptoms.  Again,  as  we  have  also  stated  that  some  of  the 
symptoms  ascribed  bo  the  sympathetic  system  arc  of  suprarenal 
origin,  both  digitalis  poisoning  and  exophthalmic  goiter  should 
include  in  their  symptomatology  some  signs  usually  attril 
to  the  sympathetic  system.  Other  remedies  might  he  selected 
for  the  purpose,  but  digitalis  alone  approaches  thyroid  extract 
in  its  power  to  stimulate  the  organs  in  question. 


»  Wood :     l.or.  Ht, 

"Weakness  of  the  right  ventricle  as  «  result  of  suprarenal  Insufflclener  Is  ■" 
Important  factor  In  the  pathogenesis  nf  pulmonary  phthisis;  its  various  phut* 
will  be  discussed  when  this  disease  Is  studied. — S. 
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Exophthalmic  goiter  being  a  chronic  disease,  while  the 
.symptoms  of  digitalis  poisoning  given  are  those  of  an  acute 
condition  (the  erethic  stage  being  only  referred  to.  since  the 
i  .-irhcctir  si  aye  does  not  typify  activity  of  the  organs),  the 
comparison  is  evidently  in  no  way  calculated  to  favor  OUT  argu- 
ment. Hut  even  then,  and  leaving  out  only  symptoms  essm- 
tially  associated  with  chronieity,  B  common  anatomical  source 
is  easily  traceable  for  many  phenomena,  notwithstanding  the 

nilar  pathogenic  agencies  to  which  the  two  morbid  states 
owe  their  existence.  In  both,  for  example,  excessive  cerebral 
tiypensmia  and  oxidation  are  manifested  by  violent  head- 
ache, excitability,  insomnia,  hallucinations,  etc.  The  muscular 
nvi I chings  of  exophthalmic  goiter  are  represented  in  digitalis 
poisoning  by  painful  contractions.  In  both  appear  thfl  csaeu- 
"sympathetic"  or  "vasomotor"  phenomena,  superficial 
best  ssd  Bushings,  dyspnoea,  and  suffocation.  Kwn  exoph- 
thalmos b  duplicated  in  digitalis  poisoning.  While  prominence 
of  the  eyeballs  is  witnessed  in  most  grave  eases.  Wood"*  Bays: 
"Mors  or  less  exophthalmos  is  said  to  have  persisted  for  weeks 
in  some  cases."  Strvdinine,  atropine,  alcohol,  opium,  quinine. 
and  a  few  other  agents  more  or  less  actively  reproduce  these 
and  other  signs  of  exophthalmic  goiter  when  administered  in 
suitable  doses.  But  none  of  these  give  rise  to  cardiac  symp- 
toms Bimilar  to  those  of  digitalis,  because  their  action  is  not  as 
concentrated,  as  it  were,  upon  the  adrenal  center  as  is  that  of 
the  latter  remedy;  thev  excite  other  centers  (the  vasomotor 
tenter,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  strychnine)  when  the  dose 
reaches  a  certain  limit,  and  the  action  of  the  drug  upon  the 
adrenal  center  is  thus  impaired  by  another. 

If  we  now  group  all  these  facts,  it  will  become  apparent 
thai  H'lllllilH[Tj»  irrelevant  data  introduced  merit  the  title  of 
confirmatory  evidence.  To  demonstrate  that  the  anterior  pitui- 
tary l»»!;  was  the  functional  center  of  the  adrenals  a  tJircl 
relationship  had  to  be  shown  to  exist  between  them.  We  ascer- 
tained that  this  direct  connection  was  established  through  baso- 
spinal  and  sympathetic  paths. 

The  all-important  direct  Action  of  the  suprarenal  secretion 


"Wood:     DOC  ir'.,  p.  310. 
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on  the  heart  was  than    introduced  to  further  n   the 

relationship   hctweon    tin-   anterior   pituitary   and    the  ;i<lrenals, 

previously  defined.  The  function  of  the  anterior  pituit&rj  bod] 
1 1 1 - •  r i  uiiinu.-.i  itself,  since  the  active  Bywptom*  ol  digitalis  were 
found  to  include  not  only  phenomena  directl]  assignable  to 
inordinate  suprarenal  secretion,  but  others  which  dental 

physiology — including  the  experiments  quoted  herein — had 
ascribed  to  bulbar  influence.    To  finally  confirm  till  i 

disease,  previously  shown  to  be  due  to  i  stim- 

ulation <>f  the  anterior  pituitary  body,  was  compared  Bymgrtom- 

';,  with  acute  digitalis  poisoning,  to  ascertain  whether  two 
conditions,  bO  remote  pathogenically  according  to  out  pi 
knowledge,  ocmld  also  ahow  signs  of  kinship.     We.  have 
ili.it  even  this  severe  teat  <lid  not  fail  t"  point  to  si  common 
origin,  the  anterior  pituitary  body,  for  many  of  the  trrtfnal 
phenomena  witneeaed  in  both. 

ir  to  all  thi.s  we  now  add  flic  results  of  de  Cyon'a  exp 
in  boreee,  dogs,  Babbits,  and  guinea-pigs,  in  which  ba 
noted  that  the  least,  pleasure  upon  o\-  electrica]  Bthnulatioii  of 
the  pituitary  caused  sudden  variations  of  vascular  prcssuo 
of  cardiac  action  precisely  coinciding  with  the  effects  now  bo 
often  shown  in  this  work  to  be  those  of  suprarenal  overactivity, 
and  also  the  fact  tint  acromegaly',  essentially  a  disease  of  the 
anterior  pituitary  body,  likewise  presents  this  kinship  villi  tba 
adrenals,    including   the   "ercthic"'    and    "each  -     and 

various    vasomotor    phenomena,    the    following    dfidud 

warranted : — 

1.  The  thyroid  gland  supplies  the  blood  with  "  .-■■ 
which  has  for  its  object  to  sustain  thi  functional  Bcfeeiajr  of  fas 
anterior  pituitary  body. 

2.  The  anterior  pituitary    body    it   direrllij   COnnOCtod   villi 

the  adrenals,  by  u  i  ting  by  way  of  Ike  ion  of  As  brain, 

the  luitb,  nl  cord,  the  upper  dorsal  sympathetic  cord, 

ireator  nplanohni  a  .  the  term 

of  which  ">f  note  known  at  the  suprarenal  nor 

8.  Thi  thyroid  gland,  the  anterior  pituitary  body,  and  tt< 
adrenals  are  functionally  interdependent    and  constitute  i 
torn    through    which    cardiac   action,    respiration,   and   ft 

Cellular   oxidation    art    Maintained. 
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As  will  be  shown  elsewhere  CO  this  work,  the  role  of  tbe 
thyroid  secretion — which  im-linlcs  the  secretory  product  of  the 
parathyroids — is  not  solely  to  excite  tin-  adrenal  center.  In  fact 
this  important  function  is  incidental  only  to  another  carried  on 
bj    this  secretion  in  the  body  at  largo:    lliat  of  increasing  the 

vulnerability  of  the  tissues  to  oxidation,  »'.<•,,  tiicir  inflammabil- 
ity.   The  posterior  pituitary  lobe,  and  the  partition  separating 

it  from  the  anterior  lobe,  being  very  rich  in  nervous  elements 
and  therefore  in  phosphorus,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  excited  with 
corresponding  vigor  by  the  thyroid  secretion  in  tbe  blood  cir- 
culating through  it.,  increased  oxidation  entailing,  of  course, 
enhanced  metabolic  activity. 

J,.  The  thyroid  yland  sustains  the  normal  functional  activity 
of  the  Mlt&riof  pituitary  body,  while  the  taller  in  turn  inain- 
ta&tu  tin-  normal  activity  of  tin-  adrenals, 

...   The  functional  iietiriiy  »f  I  he  anterior  pituitary  liody  is 

•hrn  the  blood  ton  In  ins  an  excess  of  thyroid  seen linn 

Siifliriciit/jiin  tire    fo.iics:     bmtrrial    lo.nns.    pOUOtlB,    jiliysio- 

logical  ioxaUbwJiins,  tic 

0.  The  functional  activity  of  (he  adrenals  is  mcreOxed  pro- 

■i   irilli    that   of  lh'-  anterior  pituitary  body   when   //"■ 

activity  it  m  rem  any  oan 

7.  The  functional  activity  of  tht  '"iterior  and  posterior 
pituitary  bodies  it  pas&otxi  decreased  when  tire  blood  contain* 
an  insufficient  proportion  of  thyroid  Mention  or  it  inadequately 
oxygenated,  or  when  from  any  cause  its  intrinsic  metabolism  it 
rrdu 

If  all  the  facta  bo  tar  recited  in  the  preeenl  work  prevail, 
another  deduction  suggests  itself  regarding  the  part  played 
in  the  body  by  the  system  thus  formed  by  tbe  (interior  pituitary 

and  the  adrenals  through  their  connecting  nerves  (and  which 
we  will  now  term,  for  tbe  sake  of  brevity,  the  "adrenal  sys- 
tem") :     i.e.,   that    lit    primary  function    U    to    injure    o.riilntwn. 

Again,  the  fact  thai  its  functional  activity  is  increased, 
with  the  result  that  oxidation  processes  are  corresponding]} 
enlomrcd   when  poisons  of  any  kind  threaten  tbe  integrity  of 

OTganiesa,  also  indicates  that  itt  Secondary  function  is  to 
protrit  fht  organism  against  disease. 

In  other  words,  all  the  evidence  submitted  so  far  tends  to 
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suggest  that  the  "adrenal  system"  simnltaneously  sustains  life 
and  aims  to  preserve  it.  The  strength  of  this  proposition  will 
be  demonstrated  in  the  second  volume. 


THE    AIM;I;n.\L  SYSTEM    AND    FUNCTIONAL 
ACTIVITY. 

THE  OXIDIZING  SUBSTANCE  AND'tHE  MOTOR  NERVES  IN 
THEIK  RELATION  TO  MUSCULAR  CONTRACTION. 

The  adrenal  secretion,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages, 

is  converted,  on  reaching  the  lungs,  into  the  albuminous  con- 

tituent  of  hemoglobin.  We  have  scon  also  that  this  substance 

rati  tlie  homologue  of  what  Sehmifldeberg,  Salkowski,  Jaquet, 

id   other  physiological  chemists   termed  "oxidizing   foments" 

••oxidizing  substance."'  and  that  it  was  as  a  conatihu  nl  of  tht 

olotma  that  its  oxidizing  properties  wen'  exercised.     That  it 

•in-ulated  in  all  pints  of  the  organism  was  also  shown  by  orft- 

frnm  various  directions.     We  will   now  show,  by  a  study 

art  ion  in  several  organs,  that  it  affords  a  foundation  for 

n  clearer  interpretation  of  the  mechanism  of  function  within 

those  organs  than  is  now  available. 


THE  OXIDIZING  SUBSTANCE  IN  MUSCULAR  CONTRACTION. 


The  akeb'Ul  muscles  stand  apart  in  respect  to  vasomotor 
functions.  The  sympathetic  system  supplies  nerves  to  nn- 
striped  muscular  fibers  elsewhere,  and  yet  this  system  is  not 
known  to  extend  to  the  extremities.  Again,  vasoconstrictors 
and  vasodilators  are  said  to  accompany  the  larger  nerve-bundles, 
— the  sciatic,  for  instance;  but  a  survey  of  the  field  distinctly 
shows  that  the  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  separate  vaso- 
nBtrictors  is  purely  inferential.  Since  the  sympathetic  nerve 
not  appear  to  send  subdivisions  to  this  class  of  muscles,  the 
ation  of  constrictors  of  another  source  introduces  an  ele- 
t  of  confusion,  not  only  as  regards  the  peripheral  structures 
emselves,  but  particularly  in  respect  to  the  central  origin  of 
e  two  systems  classed  under  the  one  single  term  of  "vaso- 
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motors."     As  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  without  i  this 

question,  we  will  first  ascertain  whether  the  prevailing-  views  as 
to  the  physiology  of  the  circulation  in  tin-  muscular  system  may 
not,  in  the  light  of  our  own  conception^  be  subject  to  OBI 

THE  OxiDIZiNO  Siim'an<-i;  AND  .M  y<>.-inooi:n. —  In  the 
production  of  muscular  contraetion  a  nervB-impulM 
course  transmitted  to  the  muscular  elements;  Imt  how  are  tail 
impulse  and  the  resulting  contraction  related  to  the  function- 
of  the  blood  itself?  This  question  iB  suggested  bj  the  role 
assigned   in   the  foregoing  pages  bo  the  oxidizing  substance. 

Stewart1  refers  to  the  thermal  phenomena  of  muscular 
contraction  as  follows:  "When  a  muscle  contracts,  its  tem- 
perature rises;  the  production  of  beat  in  it  :  ised.    This 

is  most  distinct  when  the  muscle  is  tetunized,  but  has  also 
proved    for   single   contractions.      The   change    of    temperature 
can   be  detected   by   a  delicate  mercury-   or  air-   thennon 
and,  indeed,  a  thermometer  thrust.  among  the    tiugn^nusdes 

of  a  dog  may  rise  as  much  as  1°  to  8°   ('.   when   the  muscles 

are  throws  into  ii/urni-."  Thai  tetanus  is  a  phenomenon  of 
byperoxidation  through  suprarenal  overactivity  wc 

when  studying  the  action  of  drugs.  This  sffords  s 
first  due:  If  the  plasma  contain.-  an  oxidising  substance,  the 
chemical  changes  in  muscular  tissue  during  contraction — i.e.. 
absorption  of  oxygen,  increased  production  of  carbon  die 
change  of  reaction  from  neutral  or  alkaline  to  acid,  and  finally 
the    formation    of   sarcolactic    acid  —  clearly  that    the 

contractile  process   and   the   mechanical    energy    utilised    ma] 
be  due  to   an  increased   supply  of  oxygen  through    t] 
r>f    the    oxidizing    substance.      Indeed,    Kroneekor    has    - 
that  'Mlie  injection  of  arterial  blood  or  even  of  an   oxidising 
Bgent   like  potassium  permanganate  into   the  vessels  of   an   e\- 

il     muscle-    also     causes    restoration."      If    Bn    8 
remote    in    composition    from    the    normal    organic    fluid 

restore  merely  through  its  oxidizing  power  an  exhausted  mus- 
cle,  so  eminently   physiological    a  fluid    as    the    bloo 
charged  with  oxygen  in  loose  eonihinnlhni,   must   suivl 
correspondingly  active   properties.     Indeed,    the  link  seems  to 


■Stewart:     "Munuat  of  Physiology."  P.  6M. 
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De  a  strong  one  if  the  full  meaning  of  the  following  sentence 
from  Foster's  "Physiology"  (sixth  edition)  is  gathered:  "We 
might  compare  a  living  muscle  to  a  number  of  line,  trans- 
parent, membranous  tubes  containing  blood- plasma."  If  we 
also  recall  the  fact  that  capillaries  do  not  possess  contractile 
fibers  and  that  arterioles  represent  the  ultimate  subdivision 
to  which  vasomotor  nerves  are  distributed,  it  becomes  clear 
that  we  have  all  the  mechanical  elements  necessary  to  account 
for  some  unexplained  phenomena  that  attend  muscular  con- 
traction. An  impulse  capable  of  causing  a  change  of  caliber  of 
a  peripheral  arteriole  would  thus  suddenly  admit  more  arterial 
blood — i.e.,  more  oxygen-laden  plasma — into  the  "fine,  trans- 
parent, membranous  tubes,"  and  contraction,  an  inherent 
property  of  muscular  tissue,  would  follow. 

The  prevailing  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  process 
through  which  the  mechanical  energy  utilized  during  muscular 
uctirity  cause  contraction  or  retraction  may  be  illustrated  by 
selections  from  Professor  Foster's  text,  deferring  to  the 
chemical  analogy  between  the  axis-cylinder  and  muscle-tissue, 
he  says:  "We  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  in  a  nerve 
even  repeated  nervous  impulses  can  give  rise  to  an  ncid  re- 
action" .  .  .  "nor  have  we  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
progress  of  a  nervous  impulse  is  accompanied  by  any  setting 
free  of  energy  in  the  form  of  heat."  In  the  summary,  referring 
to  the  terminal  phenomena,  he  remarks:  "This  muscle-impulse, 
of  which  we  know  hardly  more  than  that  it  is  marked  by  a 
current  of  action,  travels  from  each  end-plate  in  both  direc- 
tions to  the  end  of  the  fiber,  where  it  appears  to  be  lost;  at 
all  events,  we  do  not  know  what  becomes  of  it.  As  this  im- 
pulse-wave, whose  development  takes  place  entirely  within  the 
at  period,  leaves  the  end-ptate,  it  i8  followed  by  an  explosive 
decomposition  of  material,  leading  to  &  discharge  of  carbonic 
acid,  to  the  appearance  of  some  substance  or  substances  with 
an  acid  reaction,  and  probably  of  other  unknown  things,  with  a 
considerable  development  of  heat.  This  explosive  decomposi- 
tion giveB  rise  to  the  visible  contraction-wave,  which  travels 
behind  the  invisible  muscle-impulse  at  about  the  same  rate, 
but  with  a  vastly  increased  wave-length.  The  fiber,  as  the  wave 
passes  over  it,  swells  and  shortens,  and  thus  brings  its  two 
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ends  nearer  together.  When  repeated  shocks  are  given,  wave 
follows  wave  of  nervous  impulse,  muscle-impulse,  and  visible 
contraction;  but  the  last  do  not  keep  distinct;  they  are  fused 
into  the  continued  shortening  which  we  call  tetanus." 

The  last  word,  "tetanus,"  stands  as  the  highest  expression 
of  a  rapid  succession  of  nervous  impulses;  but,  viewed  from  our 
standpoint,  this  succession  of  impulses  can  as  readily  produce 
successive  variations  of  vascular  caliber,  and  give  rise  to  pre- 
cisely the  phenomena  witnessed,  by  admitting  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance of  the  blood-plagma  into  the  fine,  ''membranous  tubes." 
The  shock  experienced  when  the  current  is  turned  "on"  or  "off" 
further  suggests  that  the  latter  process  is  the  true  one.  "The 
mere  passage  of  a  constant  current  of  uniform  mten-iiv 
through  a  nerve  does  not,  under  any  circumstances,"  says 
Professor  Foster,  "act  as  a  stimulus  generating  a  nervous  im- 
pulse; such  an  impulse  is  only  set  up  when  the  currant  either 
falls  into  or  is  shut  off  from  the  neTve.  It  is  the  mi 
or  the  tJ\t  of  the  current,  and  not  the  continuance  of  the 
current,   which   is  the  stimulus."     .     .     .     "It   is   the   sudden 

change  from  one  condition  to  another,  and  not  the  condition 
ii-c-li,  which  causes  the  nervous  impul 

The  confusion  that  attends  prevailing  views  as  to  the 
maimer  in  which  muscular  tissue  is  physiologically  caused  to 
contract  is  readily  accounted  for  when,  in  the  light  of  the 
newer  conceptions  outlined  in  the  Inst  chapter,  we  analytically 
dissociate  the  various  causal  elements  of  muscular  activity. 
Indeed,  we  have  seen  that  various  phenomena  ascribed  to  the 
sympathetic  system  belonged  to  the  domain  of  the  suprarenal 
glands,  i.e.,  to  the  newer  system  described;  we  are  again 
brought  to  realize  that  in  all  organs  certain  functions  must 
likewise,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  be  disconnected  from 
others  as  regards  their  immediate  purpose  in  the  ti- 
Thus,  the  fact  that  the  muscle- impulse,  which  "travels  from 
each  end-plftta  in  both  directions  to  the  end  of  the  fiber,  where 
it  appears  to  be  lo6t,"  is  at  present  considered  as  an  inherent, 
though  causal,  element  of  the  "explosive  decomposition  of 
material,  etc.,"  through  its  activity  as  a  physiological  stimulus. 
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Rut  if  we  ciiii  separate  these  elements  of  the  proceM  into  two 
distinct  pari-.  \i. :  (1)  a  narrow  impulse  to  the  muscular 
elements  themselves,  and  (8)  B  simultaneous  change  in  the 
caliber  of  the  local  arterioles,  the  fact  that  as  the  impulse  leaves 
Hi'.'  Bttd-plnte  "it  is  followed  by  nil  oxplos  i n j >•  -^i t  i->u  of 

material,  leading  :i  discharge  ol  carbonic  acid,"  will  stand  us 
the  OOly  result  to  lie  expected.  Such  :i  il ivision  becomes  neces- 
sary in  the  light  of  OUT  conception  of  the  process. 

While  the  nerve-impulso  only  have  for  their  purp 
to  excite  and  govern  contraction,  the  blood —  i.r.,  the  blood- 
plasma  mainly — through  its  oxidizing  substance  becomes  the 
factor  through  which  the  chemical  process  I"  vhich  contractile 
■work  is  due  is  suddenly  awakened.  A  feature  of  this  concep- 
tion upon  which  particular  stress  must  be  laid — Bincc  it  applies 

to  all  organs — is  that  it  dissociates  from  the  oxidation  process 
per  se  a  stimulus  which  does  not  belong  to  it  and  which,  there- 
fore, introduces  elements  of  confusion.     "We  cannot  tell." 
Stewart,  "in  what  the  'natural9  or  'physiological'  stimulus  to 

muscular  contraction    in   the   intact  body    really    consists,    nor 

how  it  differs  from  artificial  stimuli."  Relieved  of  this  au- 
tonomoue  agency  the  organic  physico-chemical  processes  enter 
within  the  limits  of  exact    investigation. 

Oxygen  in  other  fields  of  thermochemistry  is  known   to 

constitute  the  reactionary   agent    through   which   "explosive  <]c- 

ii j I- >-ii h .0'*   is   awakened  and   sustained.     That   it:   fulfills    the 

role   in   this  connection.  BOme  complex  organic  compound 

in  the  muscular  fillers  constituting  the  primary  source  of  en- 

e   fuel,   is  probable.     Under   these  circumstances 

passive  ''irritability''  of  a  living  muscle  would  he  maintained 
by  a  continuous  reaction  in  which  the  reaf  suld  be  these 

compounds — i.e.,  hydrocarbons — and   the  oxygen   held   in   Id 
ciiiihination  in  the  blood,  particularly  the  blood-plasma.,  which 
penetrates    the    contractile   elements    themselves.      This    irrila- 

~'ity  would  then  become  abruptly  converted  into  contractility 
when  the  blood-supply — i.r..  the  plasma  in  the  contractile  fihers 
— would  he  increased  through  the  arrival  of  more  oxygen. 

•nsidernble    familiar   evidence  besides    that    already    nd- 
dueed  is  available  in  support  of  this  conception  of  the  general 

■hvsiology    of    muscle-tissue.      Although    continuous    muscular 
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contractility  is  generally  thought  to  be  associated  with  nerve- 
impulse,  destruction  of  all  nervous  connection  with  a  muscle 
does  not  cause  it  to  lose  its  excitability.  Its  inherent  property 
in  this  particular  is  sliown  by  the  fact  that,  although  the 
of  the  heart  contains  no  nerve  or  nerve-cells,  it  nereiihelesa 
responds  to  stimulation.  Even  when  detached  from  the  body, 
muscles  preserve  their  contractility  for  a  time  under  suitable 
conditions.  This  would  appear  to  eliminate  the  need  of  far- 
ther energy  to  account  for  the  phenomena  witnessed;  but  the 
contrary  is  the  case,  Bince  it  shows  why  muscular  tissue,  owing 
to  its  inherent  irritability,  responds  to  various  stimuli:  vital, 
electrical,  physico-chemical,  and  mechanical.  Electricity,  we 
know,  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulus,  but  heat  alone  acts  in  pre- 
ciBelj  the  same  manner  if  the  temperature  is  adequate  and  is 
raised  rapidly;  marked  contraction  may  thus  be  caused 
30°  C.  is  reached,  and  violent  activity  induced  before  the  mus- 
cle is  heated  to  45  degrees.  Chemical  stimuli  will  produce  the 
same  effect,  provided  the  reaction  induced  occurs  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity. 

That  the  nervous  impulse  is  not  the  source  of  mechanical 
energy  utilized  under  these  circumstances,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
I hiil  n  clii'inieul  stimulus  applied  to  a  nerve,  ammonia,  fa 
stance,  will  not  stimulate  it  though  it  will  excite  the  muscle; 
various  acids,  hydrochloric,  acetic,  etc.,  will  give  rise  to  the 
same  phenomena.  "Certain  poisons  (cunire)  cause  the  motor 
nerves  to  become  completely  incapable  of  action/'  says  M. 
Duval,  "and,  therefore,  incapable  of  transmitting  irritation  to 
u  muscle;  nevertheless,  under  these  circumstances,  the  e.v 
muscle  can  directly  pass  from  the  state  of  rest  to  that  of 
activity  (Claude  Bernard,  Kolliker);  the  ultimate  and  fine 
nervous  ramifications  that  they  contain  take  no  part  in  this 
irritability,  since  the  poisons  referred  to  kill  mainly  the  intra- 
muscular endings  of  the  nerves  (Vulpian).  A  motor  nerve 
separated  from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  loses,  after  four  days, 
all  excitability;  the  muscle,  on  the  contrary,  previously  in- 
nervated by  this  nerve  remains  directly  excitable  more  than 
three  months  (Longet)." 

That  muscle  is  directly  and  independently  excitable  by  a 
large    number   of    stimuli    is    evident;     that    oxygen    should, 
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ough  exacerbations  of  a  continuous  pliysi co-chemical  re- 
action of  which  its  tissues  are  the  seat  while  in  the  passive 
state,  be  able  to  suddenly  awaken  the  active  state  is  as  dear. 
When  the  muscle  is  in  the  passive  state,  the  transformation 
of  energy  incident  apon  I  lie  continuous  reaction  manifests  it- 
self as  heat ;  while,  vvlicu  it  is  active,  if  manifests  itself  as 
cater  heat  plus  mechanical  work.  Annaial  Oautiei  ha-  as 
CCrtakned  that  a  working  (<»>k  up  nine  limes  mOfi  bltitd 

than  a  resting  one,  and  that  the  ratio  at  carbonic  acid  given 
by  it  or  transmitted  to  the  venous  blood  was  nearly  OHfl 
hundred  times  greater.     This  raises  the  question  as  to  whether 
the   conversion   of  chemical  energy   into   the   moehuuical   work 
upon  which  contract  inn  depends  most  lii-i  be  transformed  into 
energy.     A  study  of  this  question  by   Professor  Guuur. 
mi    Camot*B    investigations,    showed    that,    just   as    in    :i 
voltaic  cell   in   which    the   chemical   poteutial    at   once   Appears 
under  the  form  of  electricity   without   passing   through    the 
intermediate    state    of    heat,    so    can    intramuscular    chemical 
become   directly    transformed,    into    work.      Indeed,    he 
that  88"  C   (14*1°  F.)  would  represent    |]ie  linnl  lenipera- 
of  an  active  muscle,  were  it  otherwise,  and   reached  the 
nclusion   that  "a    muscle   contracts   and    works  owing   to   a 
direct    transformation    of    the    chemical    potential    into    elastic 
broiGD,    with'Mit    e\er    ivpi  triog    the    in  t  >r\  enl  imi    OJ    the   heat 
which  theoretically  accounts  for  internal  combustions." 
Those  facta  seem  to  us  to  warrant  the  deductions! — 

1.  Thai  the  in'  i -hrniii nl  rmr.jij  itlilir.nl  hi/  liriiiij  vohui.ln nj 
at nt i'  is  cniircr/nl  < hnuiail  rucri/if.  the 
nmit  of  a  rcarfimi  in  Ihr  muscn'<ir  I  "i Iractilc  elements  during 
which    rantiri.s  cum /inimil.i.  mauilif  lir/dim-tu  lions,  an  ir.ruir.ii/. 

8.  That  active-  muscular  work  is  tin-  result  nf  mi  exacerba- 
tion nf  die.  activity  of  thii  mtchanioat  proem,  atleiulcd  villi  a 

I  transformation  of  the  passive  potential.'    i.e.,  irritability, 

,'hc  iiciirr  potential?    i.e.,  contractility. 

The  suggestion  that  the  reaction  occurs  in  the  living  con- 
tractile elements  themselves  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  he 
-(rated  experimentally.  But  if  we  associate  Foster's 
comparison  of  a  living  muscle  to  "a  number  of  fine,  trans- 
parent, membranous  tubes  containing  blood-plasma"  with  our 
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oonceptioi]  of  the  nature  of  ljliKn1-|ihisnia  as  nn  excipient  for 
an   oxidizing  agenl    of  sdreno-pulnionary   origin,  on   tli' 
side,  and,  mi  the  other,  recall  the  view  of  Bnglemann,  that  a 
fluid  substance  passes  from  the  brighl  bands  <>(  the  fiher — i.e., 
the  interstitial  disks — into  a  1 1 •  -  dark  bands — >.<■..  the  contractile 

1  ! :  ■  -  I  ( 1 1 1 1 1 1 : 1 1 .  •  |.r.  .<■«■-.-;  Would  lirii-  follows  :      Ththlfl 

compound*  would  occupy  th<  contraotiie  disks,  "'A//.  //,,  ... 

ibstance  would  pit  tht  interstitial  disks,  and  on  the  ■ 
linn  of  the  latter  tntoritio.  (ks  eontractUe  disks  would  dspsnd  tkt 
activity  of  tht  oxidation  process  and  th\ 

Farther  evidence   thai    the  general   process   outlined  pre- 
vails  iii.iv  be  obtained  by  tracing  the  identity  of  myosin:    the 
substance   found   in   the   muscles  after   death.     ''While 
muscle  contains  myosin,  albumin  ami  ■  -i  1 1<  i  proteids,  < 
and   certain    insoluble   Butters,   together   with   gelatiuom 
other  substances  noi   re  erable  to  the  musde-sabatance  11 
says  Professor  Poster,  "living  muscle  contains  »"  myosin*  but 
soiai-  sulistamr  or  substances  which  bear  somewhat   the  same 
relation  to  myosin  thai  the  antecedenta  of  fibrin  So  to  fibrin. 
and  which  give  rise  b)  myosin  opon  the  death  of  the  muscle. 

There  are.  indeed,  reasons  for  thinking  flint  the  myosin   I 
from  the  conversion  of  a  previously  existing  body  which 
in  edited  tnyosinogen,  sad  thai  the  eonversioa  takes  place,  or 
may  take  place,  by  the  action  of  a  special  ferment,  the  con- 
version  of   myosinogen   into  myosin   being  very   analogous   to 
the  conversion   of   fibrinogen   into   fibrin.     We   may,  in 
speak  nf  rir/or  mortis  as  characterized    by   :i  coagulation  of  the 
muscle-plasma  comparable  to  the  coagulation  of  blood-plasma, 
but  differing  from  if   inasmuch  as  the  product   is  not   fibrin, 
myosin.     The   rigidity,    the   loss  of  suppleness,  and   the 
diminished  tronsluceiicy  appear  to  be,  at  all   e?«l 
though  probably   not  wholly,  due  to  the  change  from 
plasma  to  the  solid  myosin.    We  might  compare  a  living  muscle 
to  a  number  of  fine  transparenl  membranous  tubes  containing 
blood-plasma.    When  this  blood-plasma  entered  into  the  'jelly' 
stage  of  coagulation,  the  system  of  tubes  would  present  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  rigor  mortis.    They  would  lose  much  of 
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their  suppleness  and  tranalucenoy,  and  acquire  a  curtain  amount 
of  rigidity.  There  IB,  however,  one  very  marked  and  impor- 
tant difference  hctween  the  rigor  mortis  ot"  muscle  and  the 
coagulation  nl'  blood.      Blood   ilnring  its  coagulation  undr 

Jit  change  only  in  its   reaction;    Inn    muscle  during  the 

■  if  rigor  mortis  becomes  distinctly  acid." 

If  myoatnogen  were  the  precursor  of  the  myosin  of  rigor 
mortis,  -what  would  its  composition  probably  be  smd  how  would 

it  become  metamorphosed  Lata  myosin? 

We  have  Bubmittcd  the  il  Mining  our  view  as  to  the 

existence  oi  (fee  oxidizing  principle,  and  have  referred  to  it 
as  ;i  body  derived  fM.nn  the  suprarenal  glands,  which,  in  pass- 
through  the  lungs,  entered  into  loose  combination  with 
ii.  The  labors  of  Schmiedeberg,  Salkowaky,  Jaquet, 
Alxious  and  Biarncs  were  quoted  to  show  that  such  a  prin- 
ciple had  also  been  found  by  chemical  methods,  though  its 
origin  remained   mi  known  to  them. 

If  combustion    of   products  of   micloin    metabolism    in    the 

blood-plasma,   through   the   presence  therein  of  oxidizing   sub* 

.  i. in  produce  uric  acid,  it  seams  reasonable  to  conclude 

that,  if  this  same  substance  is  also  present  in  myosinogeo,  we 

should  find  evidence  of  a  similar  action.      Nut  only  is  this  the 

■  id  fin-  same  products  of  metabolism  are  found  in  mua- 
clc-serum:  the  liquid  portion  of  muscle- plasma  obtained  by 
rubbing  up  and  expressing  fresh  muscle.  Though  obi 
only  in  rary  small  quantities,  the  purin  bases,  ereatin,  xanthin, 
bypoxanthin,  and  creatinin,  are  always  found  in  addition  to 
their  end-product,  aric  ai  id.  Phosphoric  arid — a  waste-produci 
derived  mainly  from  the  catabolism  of  nerve  tissues — is  an- 
other link  between  muscular  plasma  and  that  of  the  genera] 
blood -stream.  Of  cour.-e.  these  various  bodies  should  let 
he  considered  as  clement-  of  nmseiil.-ir  activity.  Their  his- 
tory indicates  that,  along  with  other  albuminoids  found,  they 
are  mere  passive  hosts  of  (lie  muscular  plasma  as  wnste- 
produets  of  muscular  Kssus-metabolism,  rlastined  to  be  con- 
rerted  here,  8S  elsewhere  in  the  organism,  into  harmless  bodies, 
acids  or  others. 

re  constituents  of  myosinogen,  as  far  as  muscular 
irritability  and  contractility  are  concerned,  must  be  of  another 
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kind,  and  are  perhaps  specific  to  muscle.  Especially  must  this 
be  the  case  since  it  possesses,  we  have  seen,  a  special  physical 
attribute:  i.e.,  the  direct  conversion  of  chemical  energy  into 
mechanical  work,  without  involving  the  corresponding  evolution 
of  heat  which  oxidation  elsewhere  in  the  organism  engenders, 
The  word  "corresponding''  is  used  because  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  considerable  heat  is  produced  during 
muscular  contraction,  and,  indeed,  that  it  is  subject  to  marked 
variations  under  the  influence  of  fatigue,  tension,  the  state  of 
the  blood,  the  work  done,  etc.  Yet  the  heat  evolved  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  muscular  work  done,  and  if  we  deduct 
from  the  heat  potential  actually  produced  that  which  intra- 
muscular combustion  of  waste-products  incident  upon  incr 
exertion  entails — an  unproductive  factor  as  regards  work — the 
need  of  the  direct  conversion  of  chemical  energy  into  mechan- 
ical work — i.e.,  contraction  of  the  muscle — will  appear. 

One  of  the  constituents  of  myosinogen  upon  which  its 
physical  function  depends  must  be  glycogen,  since  it  is  the 
constituent  of  muscle  which  diminishes  during  activity,  while 
it  accumulates  during  rest.  This  body  was  shown  by  Claude 
Bernard  in  1848  to  be  formed  in  the  liver-cells  from  food, 
especially  from  sugars  and  starches,  derived  in  turn  from 
glucose:  one  of  the  products  of  digestion.  Herbivorous  ani- 
mals, such  as  oxen,  horses,  etc., — i.e.,  those  that  only  feed 
upon  substances  that  contain  these  hydrocarbons, — are  ob- 
viously endowed  with  great  muscular  power.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  source  of  the  energy  to  be  ultimately  trans- 
formed into  mechanical  work  must  be  stored  in  these  vegetable 
substances  to  a  very  great  extent.  Glycogen  may  not,  how- 
ever, migrate  as  such  toward  the  muscular  elements — since  it 
WOtlld  undergo  oxidation  in  the  blood;  it  is  thought  to  be 
rctransformed  into  glucose  by  a  ferment  and  distributed  as 
Bitch  to  the  muscular  tissue,  where  it  is  again  dehydrated 
<<\ .II,20,  —  H*0  ss  CsHloOB)  into  glycogen,  ready  for  func- 
tional use.     This  question  will  be  studied  later  on. 

Outside  the  organism  lactic  acid  is  known  to  be  a  product 
of  fermentation  of  glucose,  dextrin,  and  glycogen;  hence  the 
conclusion  that,  sareolactic  acid  is  formed  during  muscular  con- 
traction.   According  to  prevailing  views,  however,  the  evidence 
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tends  to  show  that  such  is  not  the  case,  because  sarcolactic 
acid   is   produced    dating  progressive  rigor  mortis,   precisely   as 

Iit  is  during  niusculaT  contraction.  If,  however,  the  process  is 
interpreted  from  our  standpoint,  including  the  presence  of  BH 
ring  principle  in  the  muscle-plasma, — i.e..  the  myosinogen, 
— this  negatory  evidence  is  eliminated.  According  to  classic 
doctrines,  the  nervous  impulse  is  t  dimi  initial  Factor  of  mus- 
cular contraction,  whereas  from  our  standpoint  it  is  an  indirect 
initial  factor,  an  excess  of  oxygen  being  the  inciter  of  con- 
traction. The  continuation  of  oxidation  during  the  progress  of 
rigor  mortis,  therefore,  becomes  a  normal  outcome  of  the  post- 
mi>i  senior  dilation,  the  remaining  oxygen  entering  into 

combination  wiih  the  hydrocarbons  present,  as  long  as  toe 
myoehiogen  is  sufficiently  Liquid  to  permit  of  it:  i.e.,  before 
it  has  assumed  the  state  of  myosin. 

Considered    from    this    point    nf    view    (lie    ninny    mooted 

features  of  the  process  appear — it  seems  to  us — under  their 

proper  Light.  Glycogen  is  absolutely  known,  first,  to  diminish 
ring  muscular  contraction ;  second,  to  accumulate  during 
rest;  third,  to  rapidly  decrease  when  nn  unfed  animal  is  Blade 
to  work.  Notwithstanding  these  established  facts,  it  is  deemed 
inadequate,  as  judged  from  the  analysis  of  daad  muscle,  to 
quantitatively  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  process.  With  oxygen 
as  the  initial  factor  it  becomes  clear  that  dead  muscle  only 
shows  the  residue  of  the  combustion  that,  has  gone  on  during 
the  propTcss  of  riijor  mortis,  and  that  the  glycogen  ratio  should 
therefore  include  that  of  the  sarcolactic  acid.— to  say  nothing 

I  of  other  products  of  combustion  that  may  be  present. — which 
would  bring  the  proportion  of  glycogen  to  a  much  higher  figure 
than  analyses  under  present  conditions  furnish. 
Can  we  saw  however,  that  glycogen  alone  satisfies  the 
of  the  process?  The  fact  that  the  most  powerful  of  out 
domestic  animals — 0X60,  horses,  camels,  elephants,  etc. — aTc 
all  herbivorous  would  suggest  that  such  is  the  case.  Again,  it 
ia  the  one  constituent  that  is  positively  known  to  diminish 
during  wttk  nnd  to  accumulate  during  rest.  All  other  sources, 
even  fats,  which  are  probably  entitled  to  a  place  among  the 
irce9  of  muscular  energy,  have  only  boon  theoretically  asso- 
ciated with  muscular  work,  while   the  fact   that  the  amount 
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of  urea  is  not  materially  increased  during  muscular  exertion 
tends  to  eliminate  the  proteids.  Muscles  from  which  glycogen 
is  absent  are  stated  to  respond  to  stimulus;  but  the  inherent 
irritability  of  muscle-tissue  readily  accounts  for  this.  On  the 
whole,  experimental  evidence,  if  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
views  herein  advanced,  tends  to  show  that  glycogen  is  the  main 
constituent  of  myostnogen  with  which  the  oxygen  of  the  blood- 
fihistiid  combines  to  incite  contraction. 

The  absence  of  free  oxygen  in  muscle  has  been  adduced 
as  evidence  to  show  that  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  could  not 
be  formed  by  direct  combustion.  It  becomes  clear  that  if  the 
oxygen  is  used  up  to  the  last — to  such  a  degree  that  a  muscle 
will  absorb  oxygen  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere — none 
will  be  obtained  from  its  tissues,  even  with  the  air-pump. 
The  transition  of  a  muscle  from  its  normal  neutral  reaction  to 
an  intensely  acid  one  when  the  rigor  mortis  is  fully  established, 
is  also  accounted  for  by  the  oxidation  of  glycogen.  Prolonged 
tetanus  likewise  causes  acidity  of  the  muscle;  we  have  seen 
that  this  is  due  to  excessive  suprarenal  activity:  i.e.,  to  hyper- 
oxidation. 

This  subject  is  of  such  importance  that  we  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  meet  each  mooted  point  as  presented  by  Professor 
Foater  precisely  as  if  the  problems  were  placed  before  U6  for 
solution:^ — 

1.  "At  the  outset  of  rigor  mortis  there  is  a  very  large  and 
sudden  increase  in  the  production  of  carbonic  acid:  La  fact, 
an  outburst,  as  it  were,  of  that  gas." 

The  onaet  of  rigor  mortis  also  represents  the  moment  when 
vascular  tonic  contractions  cease;  the  blood-vessels  being  sud- 
denly dilated,  a  correspondingly  great  amount  of  oxidizing 
substance  is  as  suddenly  brought  into  contact  with  the  energy- 
holding  substances  in  the  myosinogen,  and  an  outburst  of  car- 
bonic acid  ensues. 

2.  "The  increased  production  of  carbonic  acid  during 
rigor  mortis  is  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  oxygen." 

This  conclusion,  baged  on  the  consumption  of  oxygen  in 
which  the  dead  experimental  animal  is  placed,  docs  not  take 
into  account  the  oxygen  stored  in  the  animals'  blood-plasma. 
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As  shown  in  the  first  answer,  the  oxidizing  substance  in  the 
latter  is  fully  able  to  give  rise  to  the  production  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  observed. 

3.  "A  muecle  (of  a  frog,  for  instance)  contains  in  iteeli 
no  free  or  loosely  attached  oxygen;  when  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  mercurial  air-pump  it  gives  off  no  oxygen  to  a 
vacuum,  offering,  in  this  respect,  a  marked  contrast  to  blood." 

A  detached  muscle  is,  as  far  as  its  vascular  elements  are 
concerned,  similar  to  a  muscle  in  which  rigor  mortis  has  begun. 
Its  oxygen  is  not  in  sufficiently  loose  combination  to  yield  to 
the  dissociating  action  of  the  pump  when  stored  in  myosinogen, 
owing  to  its  affinity  for  various  constituents  of  the  latter. 
While  in  extra  corpore  blood  the  oxidizing  principle  of  the 
plasma  might  yield  ita  oxygen  in  vacuo,  it  is  probable  that  it 
will  not,  judging  from  recorded  data,  though  it  will  do  so  to 
salicylic  aldehyde,  benzol,  and  benzilic  alcohol,  as  shown  by 
Scbmiedeberg,  Jaquet,  Salkowsky,  Abelous  and  Biarnes. 

i.  "When  placed  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen  it 
will  not  only  continue  to  give  off  carbonic  acid  while  it  remains 
alive,  but  will  also  exhibit  at  the  onset  of  rigor  mortis  the  same 
increased  production  of  carbonic  acid  that  is  shown  by  a  mus- 
cle placed  in  an  atmosphere  containing  oxygen.  It  is  obvious 
in  such  a  case  that  carbonic  acid  does  not  arise  from  the  direct 
oxidation  of  the  muscle-substance,  for  there  is  no  oxygen 
present  at  the  lime  to  carry  on  oxidation." 

The  oxidizing  substance  when  brought  into  contact  with 
the  myosinogen  giveB  rise  to  an  intramuscular  reaction:  one 
which,  therefore,  may  continue  in  any  atmosphere  whether 
the  latter  contain  oxygen  or  not. 

Professor  Foster  then  summarizes  prevailing  views  as  to 
this  subdivision  of  the  general  subject,  as  follows:  "We  are 
driven  to  suppose  that  during  rigor  mortis,  some  complex  body 
containing  in  itself  ready-formed  carbonic  acid,  so  to  speak, 
is  split  up,  and  thus  carbonic  acid  is  set  free,  the  process  of 
oxidation  by  which  that  carbonic  acid  was  formed  out  of  the 
carbon-holding  constituents  of  the  muscle  having  taken  place 
at  some  anterior  date." 

The  process  appears  to  us  to  be  fully  accounted  for  as 
follows:    The  presence  of  the  oxidizing  principle  which  the  supra- 
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renal  glands  indirectly  furnish   io  the  bloud-p  counts  for 

Hw  phenomena  witnessed.  The  abrupt  increase  in  the  produc* 
Hon  of  carbonic  acid  after  death  is  due  In  the  sudden  ntai 

of  the  normal  toiltc  vascular  nmlrmiiott  incident  upon  the  | 
state  and  /,,  lUr  squsllg  sudden  onslaught  of  oxidising  suht 
upon  the  nejotinogon  thus  induced,    Myosinogon  btcomsi  n< 

when  the  supply  "f  oxidising  suosti 

But  can   functional  activity   be  maintained    in   an  org:m 
merely  by  an  increase  of  tin'  local  blood-supply?     That  such 
is  the  ease  m:iy  be  shown  by  means  of  one  of  Claude  Bern 
experiments. — that  in  which  he  demonstrated  the  mintonoe  of 
vasodilator   nerves.      Having  Bevared    the   chorda    tympani, — a 
branch  of  the  facial  distributed   to   the  submaxillary   gland.— 
he  found  that,  when  the  peripheral  segment  of  t h.:-  cut 
— that  leading  to   the  gland — was  electrically    stimulated]  its 
normal   function  became  manifest.     Hatbias  Duval   described 
the  phenomena  that  immediately  ensue  as  follows:     "Win 
salivary   secretion  is  thus  increased,   the  blood-vessels  of  the 
gland  are  seen  to  become  greatly  enlarged  ;    previously  invisible 
become  red  and  turgescent.     If  the  main  trunk  of 
the  gland  is  exposed,  it  is  seen  to  increase  in  size,  while  its 
contained  blood,  blackish  before  the  nt,  becomes  as  red 

as  arterial  blood  t'  tympani  is  stimulated; 

indeed,  if  the  vein  is  cut,  the  blood  may  be  Been  to  flow  in 
rhythmic  jets,  as  it  docs  from  an  artery,  while  it  merely  drools 
out  when  the  gland  is  in  the  state  of  rest:  i.e.,  when  the 
chorda  tympani  is  not  excited." 

The  organ   selected    lor  the  illustration,  the  submaxillary 
gland,   is  particularly   advantageous  for  the  purpose,    I 
itB  vasodilator  nerve,  the  chorda  tympani,  iB  isolated  from  the 
rasoeonstrietor  branch  of  the  sympathetic,  also  distributed  to 
the  gland:    a  feature  of  importance.     Again,  it  is  evident  that 
function  occurs  without  the  active  participation  of  the  nerve- 
impulae  per  so,  such  aa  that  associated  with  a  "motor"  nerve. 
We  have,  in  Professor  Duval's  presentation  of  the  procc 
exact  description  of  the  mechanism  of  active  Function.    There 
is  not  only  increase  of  blood,  but  increase  of  energizing  blood: 
i.e.,  blood   thai    iJ   Dot  allowed   to  become  venous  in  situ. 
carbonic  acid  evolved  must  at  once  be  removed;    hence   the 
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rapid  flow;    while  the  veins  are  for  the  time  being,  as  long 

Ias  active  functions  continue,  transformed  into  arterial  chan- 
nels. Briefly,  more  arterial  hlood  means  more  work.  As  we 
will  see  later  on,  this  ia  the  only  process  through  which  the 
potential  of  any  organ — i.e.,  its  latent  power  to  do  work — is 

»  maintained  and  its  functional  activity  awakened  when  i 
Whether  the  structure  involved  be  muscular,  hepatic,  gastric, 
renal,  cerebral,  splenic,  etc.,  the  exciting  factor  of  activity  is 
always — shall  we  Bay  blood?  No;  all  this  evidence  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  oxidizing  substance  is  Ihc  main  factor  of  all 
functional  processes,  and  that  the  red  corpuscle*  arc  bid  carriers 
of  this  substance,  which  they  deal  out  to  the  plasma  to  ffusftttn 
its  ejfuivney  as  an  oxidizing  body.  We  have  .seen  that  Salkowski 
was  ;il=o  led,  hut  by  olivinicul  methods,  to  deny  the  red  corpus- 
cles the  all-important  role  now  ascribed  to  them. 

The  Motor  Nerves  and  tiieiu  Role  in  Muscular 
Contraction'. — We  must  now  transfer  our  attention  to  the 
••\iisiH_-onstrictor"  side  of  the  question.  The  sciatic  nerve  is 
thought  to  be  supplied  with  vasodilator  and  vasoconstrictor 
fibers.  Division  of  this  nerve  causes  the  usual  widening  of 
the  arteries,  while  electrical  stimulation  of  the  peripheral 
nerve-end  causes  contraction  of  the  dilated  arteries.  This 
coincides  with  the  experimental  results  of  section  of  the  cer- 
vical sympathetic,  the  splanchnic,  etc,  already  given.     "But 

times  ■  different  result  is  obtained,"  says  Foster,  "on 
stimulating  the  divided  .-eintie  nerve:  the  vessels  of  the  fool 
are  not  restricted,  but  dilated — perhaps  widely  diluted":  a 
phenomenon   which    leads   him    to    conclude   "that   the   sciatic 

I  (and  the  same  holds  good  for  the  brachial  plexus)  con- 

tain! both  vasoconstrictor  and  vasodilator  fibers,"  and  to  in- 
terpret the  varying  results  as  due  "to  variations  in  the  relalic 
irritability  of  the  two  sets  of  fibers."'     These  remark-  are  only 

I  intended  by  their  author  to  convey,  not  a  personal  conclusion, 
but  an  inferential  deduction  based  on  what  testimony  the 
experiment  referred  to  affords  as  to  the  existence,  in  the  sciatic 
and  brachial  plexuses,  of  both  constrictor  and  dilator  fibers. 
It  is  the  value  of  the  testimony  itself,  and  not  the  autli- 
ction,  therefore,  that  we  are  analyzing. 

•The  italics  aro  our  own. 
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A  query  that  normally  suggests  itself  is  the  following: 
What  is  the  experimental  value  of  the  curren<  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  specific  function  of  any  nerve  when  its  rt 
irritability  is  a  sufficiently  prominent  factor  to  cause  it  to  in- 
dicate, under  the  influence  of  this  current,  one  function  at 
one  time  and  the  opposite  function  the  next?  Evidently  the 
variation  in  irritability  must  mean  either — as  is  the  case  with 
the  nerves  of  the  parotid  gland — that  the  antagonistic  nerves 
are  directly  connected  or  juxtaposed  or  that  one  is  Sufficiently 
metamorphosed  organically  as  to  modify  its  conductivity. 
Framed  in  this  manner,  the  query  meets  with  a  ready  resp 
Inasmuch  as  vasoconstrictor  and  vasodilator  nerves  accompany 
the  sciatic  nerve,  they  become  common  conductors  when  the 
circuit  is  closed,  and  any  indication  furnished,  therefore,  is  of 
no  scientific  value. 

There  is  another  possible  explanation,  however,  viz.: 
Either  one  of  the  dilator  or  constrictor  nerves  may  be  absent 
in  the  structures  supplied  by  the  sciatic  and  the  brachial 
plexus.  In  other  words,  skeletal  muscles  may  only  be  BO] 
with  one  of  these  nerves.  Yet  there  is  no  experimental  differ- 
ence between  these  and  other  structures  of  distribution; 
section  causes  vasodilation,  while  stimulation  gives  rise  to  con- 
striction of  the  vessels,  and,  if  either  of  the  vasomotor  nerval 
is  not  supplied  to  these  structures,  their  motor  nerves  must 
fulfill  the  role  of  the  absent  system.  W«  could  readily  enough 
state,  after  eliminating  the  only  evidence  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
istence of  vasoconstrictors,  that  there  are  none  in  striated 
muscles,  all  the  positive  evidence  pointing  only  to  the  existence 
of  vasodilators.  But  we  must  not  lose  Bight  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  interpreted  the  experimental  evidence  at  our  disposal 
in  a  different  manner,  and  that  our  own  views  must  also  be 
shown  to  be  in  accord  with  this  evidence,  if  they  arc  to  merit 
confidence. 

From  our  standpoint,  then,  granting  the  existence  of  both 
constrictor  and  dilator  nerves,  in  direct  relation  with  the 
sciatic,  what  would  be  the  result  of  electrical  stimulation? 
None,  whatever, — diameter,  structure,  and  peripheral  elements 
of  the  nerves  being  equal.  Function  depending  on  increased 
blood-supply  and  perfect  balance  between  vasodilation  and  con- 


striction  being  the  fundamental  requirement  of  normal  activity, 
the  conductivity  of  both  nerves  must  be  equal;  hence,  this  posi- 
tion mny  be  taken  as  a  working  basis.  But  quite  another  result 
is  to  be  expected  when,  as  is  actually  the  case,  the  sciatic  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  factor  of  the  problem.  A  large  motor  nerve 
plus  the  constrictor  plus  the  dilator  no  longer  represents  bal- 
ance as  to  conductivity,  and  our  analysis  must  now  include,  as 
an  element,  the  fact  that  the  energy  distributed  to  the  vaso- 
dilator nerve  will,  all  else  being  equal,  be  ae  its  circumference 
is  to  that  of  the  sciatic  and  the  vasoconstrictor  combined. 
When  the  gTeat  size  of  the  sciatic  is  recalled,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  dilator  will  at  best  receive  an  insignificant  pro- 
portion of  the  current.  Under  these  circumstances  what  ex- 
perimental results  could  we  expeel?  Section  would  obviously 
cause  dilation,  since  the  dilator  nerves  would  be  cut,  and  tl.o 
tonic  contraction  of  the  vessels  would  also  be  annulled  through 
section  of  the  constrictor.  Electrical  stimulation  of  the  pe- 
ripheral stump  of  all  the  nerves,  therefore,  could  have  but  one 
result,— constriction, — since  the  dilators  receive  practically  no 
current.  This  agrees  perfectly  with  observed  facts.  But  why 
the  opposite  result  also  observed?  This  renders  it  necessary 
to  analyze  what  evidence  there  is  as  to  the  actual  existence 
of  vasoconstrictors  in  striated  muscles, 

Willi  regard  to  the  vasoconstrictor  fibers,"  says  Professor 
Foster,  "the  only  evidence  that  they  exist  in  muscles  is  that 
when  the  nerve  of  a  muscle  is  divided  the  blood-vesseb  of  the 
muscle  widen,  somewhat  like  blood-vessels  of  the  ear  after 
division  of  the  cervical  sympathetic.  This  suggests  the  pres- 
ence of  vasoconstrictor  fibers  carrying  the  kind  of  influence 
which  we  called  tonic,  loading  to  an  habitual  moderate  constric- 
tion; it  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  by  itself  as  conclusive 
evidence."  We  have  seen  that  vascular  constriction  is  unmis- 
takably associated  with  the  sympathetic  system:  its  only  source 
elsewhere.  No  fibers  of  the  sympathetic  are  associated  with 
skeletal  muscular  tissue.  In  fact,  Professor  Foster,  referring 
to  the  latter,  says:  "The  presence  of  any  vasoconstrictor  fibers 
at  all  has  not  at  present  been  satisfactorily  established.  When 
a  muscle  contracts  there  is  always  an  increased  flow  of  blood 
through  the  muscle,"  thus  simultaneously  suggesting  the  pos- 
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aible  absence  of  vasoconstrictors  and  indirectly  confirming  the 
presence  of  vasodilators. 

The  question,  therefore,  becomes  an  open  one,  and,  if  it  ia 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  our  conception  of  the  process 
of  muscular  contraction, — i.e.,  with  the  vasodilators  as  the  in- 
citing factor  of  the  oxidation  process  that  underlies  muscular 
activity, — the  contradictory  phenomenon  referred  to — i.e.,  dila- 
tion under  electrical  stimulation — may  be  accounted  for,  pro- 
vided, however,  vasoconstrictor  nerves  are  eliminated  from  the 
function  involved. 

Foster  states  that  "this  vasodilator  action  is  almost  sore 
to  be  manifested  when  the  nerve  is  divided  and  the  peri[ 
stump  stimulated  some  days  after  division,  by  which  time  com- 
mencing degeneration  has  begun  to  interfere  with  the  irri- 
tability of  the  nerve.  For  example,  if  the  Bciatic  be  divided, 
and  some  days  afterward,  by  which  time  the  flushing  and  in- 
creased temperature  of  the  foot  following  upon  the  sect  ion 
has  wholly  or  largely  passed  away,  the  peripheral  stump  be 
etimulated  with  an  interrupted  current,  a  renewed  flushing 
and  rise  of  temperature  is  the  result."  As  we  interpret  this 
result,  the  stimulation  means  vasodilation.  But  we  have  stated 
that  the  sciatic,  owing  to  its  greater  size,  would  practically 
alone  transmit  the  energy,  leaving  the  vasodilator  uninfluenced, 
and,  if  we  transfer  to  the  sciatic  the  constrictor  function,  the 
effect  should  be  the  opposite  of  that  observed.  That  a  better 
conductor  than  the  vasodilator  is  present  is  shown  by  the  sen- 
tence "the  constrictor  fibers  also  appear  to  be  more  re 
alTected  by  a  tetanizing  current  than  the  dilator  fibers."  The 
sciatic  itself  being  looked  upon  by  us  as  the  vasoconstrictor, 
we  can,  therefore,  connect  the  remark  with  this  nerve.  Bear- 
ing this  fact  in  mind,  we  will  now  inquire  into  the  comparative 
behavior  of  the  sciatic  as  a  motor-constrictor  nerve  with  its 
antagonist,  the  vasodilator,  under  the  conditions  mentioned: 
i.e.,  section,  followed  some  days  later  by  stimulation,  ■utilizing 
quotations  from  Professor  Foster's  text  as  the  basis  of  our 
analysis. 

Referring  to  the  sciatic  and  brachial  plexus,  he  says:  "The 
constrictor  fibers  appear  to  predominate  in  these  nerves,  and 
hence  constriction  is  the  more  common  result  of  stimulation." 
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Considered  as  motor  constrictors  these  nerves  would  respond 
to  stimulation  in  precisely  this  manner,  "Exposure  to  a  low 
temperature  again  seems  to  depress  the  constrictors  more  than 
the  dilators;  hence,  when  the  leg  is  placed  in  ice-cold  water 
stimulation  of  the  sciatic  even  when  the  nerve  has  been  but 
recently  divided,  throws  the  dilator  only  into  action,  and  pro- 
duces flushing  of  the  skin  with  blood."  This  demonstrates  at 
least  an  intimate  association  between  motor  and  constrictor 
functions.  Again,  since  placing  of  the  limb  in  ice-cold  water 
abolishes  response  of  the  sciatic  to  stimulation,  this  nerve  must 
readily  succumb  functionally  to  untoward  influences — evidently 
sooner  than  the  vasodilator.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ment: "The  latter"  (the  vasodilators),  "in  contrast  to  ordinary 
motor  nerves,  retain  their  irritability  after  section  of  the  nerve 
for  very  many  days,"  Again  does  the  link  between  the  motor 
and  the  constrictor  element  appear,  and  as  they  jointly  suc- 
cumb while  the  dilators  retain  their  irritability,  and  the  loss 
of  function  under  pathogenic  influences  begins  much  sooner 
than  in  the  latter,  we  are  brought  to  recognize,  first,  that  motor 
and  constrictor  nerve-elements  are  either  pathologically  af- 
fected in  precisely  the  same  manner,  or  that  both  functions 
are  attributes  of  the  motor  nerve;  second,  that  we  have  in  the 
histological  changes  incident  upon  section  of  the  latter,  or  the 
nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus,  the  cause  of  vascular  dilation 
that  ensues  upon  stimulation,  when  this  experimental  proced- 

e  is  not  carried  out  at  once. 

And,  indeed,  the  strength  of  this  proposition  appears  if 
we  examine  the  histological  structure  of  any  nerve-bundle,  and 
particularly  such  organs  as  the  sciatic.  The  many  elements 
that  enter  into  their  organization  suggest  immediate  morbid 
alterations  on  section,  especially  if  our  view  that  the  blood- 
plasma  is  the  vehicle  or  excipicnt  of  the  oxidizing  substance 
which  maintains  all  functional  processes  is  warranted.  Under 
these  conditions,  it  is  plain  that  cutting  of  the  nerve  should 
at  once  initiate  degenerations,  the  morbid  process  and  the  re- 
sulting loss  of  functional  powers  progressing  until,  "at  a  certain 
stage,  a  stimulus,  6uch  as  the  interrupted  current,  while  it  fails 
to  affect  the  constrictor  fibers,  readily  throws  into  action  the 

ator  fibers." 
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But  why  do  the  dilator  fibers  not  degenerate  likewise? 
Inasmuch  as,  quoting  Professor  Foster's  won!-,  "the  presence 
of  any  vasoconstrictor  fibers  at  all  has  not  at  present  been 
satisfactorily  established,'9  while  *flw  only  evidence  of  their 
is  that,  "when  the  neme  of  a  muscle  in  divided,  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  muscle  widen,"  wo  must  admits  in  tlie.  face 

of  tlio    foregoing   statements,  thai    nil    the   evidence    now 

ii that  tray:  i.e.,  to  suggest  that  t lie  sciatic  and  tlie  brachial- 

plexus  nerves  are  not  only  motor,  but  also  vasoconstrictor  di 
and  tliat  dilators  are  autonomous  structures — if  they  exist  at  all 
in  a  muscle. 

Referring  to  the  effects  of  severance  of  a  nerve  from 
central   nervous  system,    Poster   says:     "When   a   nerve— 
Eot  instance,  as  the  sciatic — is  divided  in  situ,  in   tb.-> 

body,  there  is,  first  of  all,  observed  B  Blight  'if  irrita- 

bility, noticeable  eapecially  near  the  ent  end;  bat  after  awhile 
the  irritability  diminishes  and  gradually  disappears.     Both  tho 

slight  initial  increase  and  tin-  inbsecjuen  at  (he 

cut  end  and  iiilvance  centrifugally  toward  the  peripheral  ter- 
minations. This  centrifugal  feature  of  the  Iosb  of  irritability 
ifl  often  spoken  of  as  the  Rittcr-Vnlli  law.     In   the  mnnimal  it 

may  be  two  or  three  days;   in.  a  frog,  as  many,  or  even 

••.  before  irritability  has  disappeared  ftotn   the  nerve-trunk. 
It  is  maintained   in   the  small   (and  .  in   1 1 1 •  ■  intra- 

muscular) brunches  for  still  longer  periods.1*    This  obviously 
suggests  that  the  site  of  a  nerve,  all  else  being  equal,  is  a  gov- 
erning factor  in  the  degenerative  process  due  bo 
precisely   as   indicated   when    the   relative  effects  of   |! 
current  were  referred  to. 

Still,  such  i  governing  principle  would  i 
largo  nerve  be  structurally  similar  to  n  small  one.  qM 
and  quantitatively,  to  warrant  our  accepting  it  as  the  bae 
a  final  conclusion.     S m-li  is  not  the  ease,  however,  aj  ifl  weS 
known.      While    the    various    structures    that    enter    into    their 
formation   are  specific   to  nervous  organs,   they  are  not  Bi 
distributed.     This  is  illustrated   in   the  case  of  vasomotor  nerve-. 

Though   bntb    constrictors   and   dilators   are   medullated, 
former  lose  their  medulla  rnrhj  in  their  course,  while  tin-  vaso- 
dilators  preserve  theirs  until    the  blood-vessels  to   which   they 
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are  distributed  are  almost  reached.  We  must  also  remember 
that  thia  medulla  is  an  extremely  complex  body.  "Being  so 
complex,"  says  Professor  Foster,  "it  is  naturally  very  unstable, 
and,  indeed,  in  its  stability  resembles  putrid  matter.  Hence, 
probably,  the  reason  why  the  medulla  changes  bo  rapidly  and 
60  profoundly  after  the  death  of  the  nerve."  Viewed  from 
our  standpoint,  this  suggests  that,  inasmuch  as  the  vaso- 
dilator fibers  preserve  their  medulla  until  the  vessels  to  which 
they  are  distributed  are  nearly  reached,  they  should  degenerate 
lefore  the  constrictors,  which  lose  theirs  early  in  their  course. 
And  such  would  be  the  case  did  any  such  nerves  exist  in  the 
sciatic  or  brachial-plexus  nerves  or  any  nerve  of  the  skeletal 
muscular  system.  Indeed,  were  there  any.  lluir  functional 
activity  would  outlive  that  of  the  vasodilators,  which  is  not 
the  case.  If  this  fact  is  now  considered  in  association  with 
the  other  features  of  this  analysis,  it  seems  to  us  to  suggest 
that  the  voluntary  muscular  system  is  not  supplied  with  separate 
vasoconstrictor  nerves,  and  that  the  [mu-tious  of  the  motor  nerves 
distributed  to  these  muscles  include  that  of  vasoconstriction. 

Further  evidence  that  this  conclusion  must  represent  t he 
actual  state  of  things  is  afforded  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
simplifies — provided,  of  course,  previous  conclusions  are  like- 

isc  admissible — the  whole  process  which  underlies  voluntary 
muscular  activity,  without  in  any  way  contradict ing  the  data 
sustained  by  experimental  evidence.     Indeed,  vasoconstrictors 

aye  never  been  found;  an  element  of  confusion  is  thus  re- 

oved  which  will  probably  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  actual 
effects  of  nerve-impulse  on  the  voluntary  muscular  fibers  nn<l 
their  purpose.  As  to  the  vasodilators,  another  element  of  con- 
fusion is  removed  through  the  fact  that  we  now  know  from 
data  recorded  in  these  pages  that  they  need  extend  no  farther 
than  the  ultimate  vascular  subdivision,  the  walls  of  which  con- 
tain muscular  elements:  i.e.,  the  arterioles.  The  fact  that  the 
oxidizing  substance  of  the  blood-plasma  reaches  the  muscular 
elements  themselves  and  can  there  exercise  its  life-sustaining 

ower  and  suddenly  awaken  activity  also  simplifies  a  very  per- 
g  question.     The  capillaries  which  entwine   the  niuscle- 

-ini]i!v   allow    ilu'ir   plasma    i ize   on!    through   their 

...  or  endothelial-plate  interstices,  and  thus  to  reach  the 
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contractile  Bub-Btance  through  the  tetter's  own  investing  mem- 
brane. Increase  of  plasma  means  increase  of  work:  i.e.t  mus- 
cular contraction.  Waste-materials  are  as  rapidly  returned 
through  efferent  capillaries  to  the  venules,  thus  leaving  the 
field  clear  for  continuous  function. 

While  we  have  perhaps  simplified  the  processes  mentioned, 
we  have  complicated  another,  since  we  now  find  it  iMoettUj 
to  account  for  the  functions  implied  by  "voluntary,"  "motor," 
and  "constrictor,"  all  through  the  operation  of  one  set  of 
nerves.  And  yet  we  are  now  in  perfect  accord  with  the  ana- 
tomical side  of  the  question,  since  there  is  no  evidence  that 
constrictor  nerveB  exist.  The  only  nerve  distributed  to  a 
voluntary  or  striped  muscle  proper,  the  motor  nerve,  enters 
its  sheath,  breaks  into  numerous  subdivisions,  and  thus  sends 
one  filament — occasionally  two — to  each  muscular  fiber.  On 
the  surface  of  the  latter,  near  the  middle,  an  important  ter- 
minal arrangement  prevails:  i.e.,  each  nerve-fiber  develops  its 
"motor  end-plate."  Its  white  matter  of  Schwann  ceases  and 
its  outer  covering  becomes  continuous  with  that  of  the  muscle, 
bo  that  its  axis-cylinder  alone  penetrates  to  the  muscular  fiber. 
Here  it  subdivides  into  numerous  root-like  processes,  forming 
a  hillock,  or  motor  end-plate,  supported  by  a  layer  of  granular 
Bubstance  which  contains  a  number  of  large  nuclei.  It  is  this 
end-plate  that  the  impulse  first  strikes  when  it  reaches  the 
muscular  fiber,  and  it  travels  from  the  center  of  the  latter  to 
the  two  ends.  All  the  elements  of  the  muscle  are  so  disposed 
aB  to  receive  the  impulse  simultaneously. 

Before  analyzing  the  mechanical  result  of  this  impulse  or 
going  further  into  the  vasodilator  question,  a  brief  allusion  to 
the  histology  of  the  arterioles  of  voluntary  muscle  must  be 
made.  The  internal  coat  is  composed,  as  elsewhere,  of  endo- 
thelial cells;  when  the  middle  mat  is  cut  transversely,  hot 
it  presents  a  peculiar  conformation:  its  outlint 
Banner"  divide*  the  middle  coat  into  two  layers:  an  internal 
elastic  lamina  arid  a  muscular  layer.  In  his  description  of 
those  structures  he  says:  "The  internal  elastic  lamina,  as  is 
the  case   with  all  parts   formed  of   elastic  substance,   DOfif 
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but  little  elasticity,  and,  when  it  is  compressed  by  the  muscular 
layer  encircling  it,  it  happens  that  the  lowest  limit  of  its  elas- 
ticity is  surpassed  and  that,  in  order  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  restricted  space  reserved  for  it,  it  forms  folds.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  a  transverse  section  causes  it  to  appear  as 
if  festooned,  while  longitudinal  secii.ui*  of  these  small  arteries, 
owing  to  folds  formed  during  muscular  retraction,  give  the 
appearand'  of  longitudinal  striae.0  From  our  point  of  view 
this  is  subject  to  another  interpretation.  Indeed,  this  festoon- 
ing in  Ion  a  i  /  ii  if  i nul  folds, — observed  to  a  limited  extent  in  all 
small  arteries, — coupled  with  the  effects  of  muscular  retrac- 
tion, seems  to  us  to  distinctly  point  to  the  mechanical  process 
through  which  efficient  changes  in  the  caliber  of  the  arterioles 

insured. 

The  impulse,  we  hare  peon,  travels  from  the  end-plate 
toward  the  extremities  of  the  muscular  Obex  and  the  muscle 
contracts,  according  to  our  view,  as  fht  result  of  dilution  of 
the  arterioles.  While  the  sudden  onset  of  oxidizing  plaBma, 
by  suddenly  increasing  the  production  of  chemical  energy, 
which  in  turn  la  converted  into  contractile  energy,  accounts  for 
the  latter,  it  does  not  account  fto  the  "voluntary"  element  of 
the  process,  nor  for  the  wonderful  precision  which  character- 
izes muscular  movements — those  of  the  fingers,  for  instance. 
Tndeed,  myoeinogen  phu  the  oxidizing  substance  must  be  con- 
d — if  our  doctrine  prevails — as  the  only  source  of  work, 
but  not.  u  the  intermediary  through  which  the  volition  (con- 
scious or  unconscious)  implied  by  the  word  "voluntary,"  and 
the  functional  coutrol  that  this  implicate?,  is  obeyed.  In 
Other  wurdfl,  it  constitutes  what  in  the  locr.rnf.tiv.>  is  repre- 
sented by  the  combination  of  fire,  water,  and  steam,  but  it 
does  not  reprumt  the  throttlc-vnlvo.  which  is  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  engineer.  TTis  "voluntary"  act,  transmitted  through 
the  lever,  regulates  the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  into  the 
cylinder — in    which    heat    i>    transformed    into   work.      In    the 

muscle  each  "fine,  transparent,  membranous  tube*  is  a  cylin- 

■  ;it  one  in  which  the  conversion  of  energy  into  work  is 

\e   result  of  a  local   proeesa   in   which   myosinogen   plus  the 

sing  Bubstanee   are  the  .tourers  of  energy.     The   throttlo- 

is  obviously  the  arteriole,  but  so  located  as  to  admit — as 
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regards  contraction — a  surplus,  not  of  fuel,  but  of  the  active 
element  which  underlies  the  effects  of  "draught"  in  the  engine: 
i.e.,  oxygen,  that  contained  in  the  "oxidizing"  substance.  The 
fuel — myosinogen — is  always  present  in  our  muscles — when 
they  are  normal,  and  the  activity  of  the  combustion  is  regu- 
lated there,  as  elsewhere  in  Nature,  by  the  quantity  of  <r 
admitted.  Yet,  how  is  the  conscious  or  unconscious  control 
implied  by  the  word  "voluntary"  carried  out? 

The  muscular  arteriole  during  complete  muscular  retrac- 
tion is  only  just  sufficiently  patent  to  allow  the  passage  of 
enough  blood-plasma  containing  the  oxidizing  substance  to 
sustain  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  tissues,  and  other  proc- 
esses through  which  their  functional  efficiency  is  insured.  But 
the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  emphasized  by  Foster,  that 
the  relaxation  is  an  essential  part  of  the  whole  act;  indeed, 
no  less  important  than  the  shortening  itself.  Again,  a  com- 
pletely retracted  muscle  is  not  a  relaxed  muscle;  it  is  precisely 
in  the  opposite  state, — i.e.,  in  a  condition  of  tension  between 
its  insertions, — and  if  either  one  of  the  latter  be  cut  the  mus- 
cle recedes  toward  the  other.  This  feature  is  well  exemplified 
after  amputations.  The  biceps  can  contract  unimpeded,  for 
example,  three  times  the  extent  that  its  skeletal  attachments 
will  normally  allow;  fractures  of  the  olecranon  or  of  the 
patella  are  familiar  examples,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  muscles  thus  liberated  at  one  end  are  held  partly  retracted 
by  the  surrounding  structures.  Indeed,  a  normal  muscle  can 
aptly  be  compared  to  a  piece  of  rubber  stretched  between  two 
fixed  points,  and  contraction  really  represents  a  relaxation  of 
the  stress.  But  there  are  variations  in  the  resistance  to  which 
this  stress  is  submitted,  and  it  is  here  that  the  identity  of  the 
controlling  concept  appears  as  an  independent  factor,  while 
that  of  the  motor  mechanism  also  emphasizes  itself  by  phe- 
nomena that  cannot  logically  be  considered  as  elements  of  the 
process  through  which  the  "voluntary"  impulse  is  transmitted, 
nor  of  the  transmitting  organs,  the  motor  nerves. 

If  the  arm  is  flexed,  say,  at  an  angle  of  90  degrees,  it  can 
be  held  in  this  position  without  fatigue  for  some  time.  But 
if  a  sufficiently  heavy  weight  be  placed  in  the  hand,  the  arm 
remaining  in  precisely  the  Bame  position,  marked  evidences  of 
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strain  appear:  the  face  becomes  flushed,  the  superficial  veins 
enlarge,  more  or  less  sweating  occurs,  etc.:  *.«.,  all  the  familiar 
signs  associated  with  continued  effort  assert  themselves.  Re- 
sistance evidently  underlies  the  whole  process,  and,  as  "resist- 
ance" always  implicates  at  least  two  contending  forces,  we  are 
led  to  divide  the  process  itself  into  two  parts:  i.e.,  the  weight 
which  tends  to  force  the  hand  down  and  the  muscular  effort 
exerted  to  hold  it  up.  But  if  we  analyze  the  muscular  effort, 
it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  it  is  itself  susceptible  to  a  clearly 
defined  subdivision.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  weight,  the 
arm  remains  fixed  in  one  position;  and  the  entire  organism 
shows  the  effects  of  strain;  muscles  other  than  those  of  the 
arm  contribute  work,  the  entire  circulatory  system  (including 
the  heart,  judging  from  its  overaction)  enter  into  a  phase  of 
unusual  activity,  etc., — all  laboring  to  the  one  end,  viz.:  to 
mechanically  satisfy,  regardless  of  the  aggregate  of  energy 
converted  into  work,  the  needs  of  the  voluntary  act  physically 
impressed  upon  the  muscle  and  transmitted  to  it  from  the  brain 
through  the  motor  nerve.  We  thus  have,  on  the  one  side,  a 
form  of  volitional  energy  through  which  the  muscle  is  fixed  in 
the  one  position;  and,  on  the  other,  an  oxidation  process, 
through  which  muscular  work  is  carried  out,  sustained,  and 
intensified  to  the  highest  possible  degree  compatible  with  the 
body's  strength. 

That  two  distinct  processes  are  present  may  be  shown  in 
several  wayB.  Professor  Foster,  referring  to  the  "impulse- 
vave,"  states,  for  example:  "It  is  followed  by  an  explosive  de- 
composition of  material,  leading  to  a  discharge  of  carbonic 
acid,  etc."  Not  only  does  the  active  reaction  occur  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  impulse,  but  Helmholtz  ascertained  that  quite 
a  perceptible  and  computable  period  of  time  elapsed  between 
the  two  phenomena.  By  means  of  the  Marey  myograph  this 
latent  period"  was  found  to  occupy  one-sixtieth  of  a  second, 
while  the  maximum  contraction  is  only  reached  at  the  end 
of  about  one-sixth  of  a  second0  in  an  average  muscle.  A 
radical  difference  is  also  evident  in  the  relative  ability  of  the 
two  kinds  of  energy — volitional  and  motor — to  undergo  fluct- 
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uations  in  what,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  may  call 
"intensity."  The  impulse-wave  simply  sets  the  muscle-elemenU 
to  a  given  vibratory  rhythm,  and  they  retain  this,  whatever 
be  the  intensity  of  the  exertion  required.  The  oxidation  proc- 
ess, on  the  contrary,  contributes  whatever  degree  of  mechan- 
ical energy  is  necessary  to  fulfill  the  needs,  not  only  of  the 
movement,  but  also  of  any  additional  work  an  increase  of 
resistance  may  demand.  Thus,  the  impulse-wave  may  fix  the 
musclea  of  the  flexed  arm  in  a  given  position,  but  any  fluctua- 
tion in  the  power  required  to  support  different  weights  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  motor  mechanism.  This  may  be  aptly 
compared  to  the  manner  in  which  a  note  on  a,  violin  is  made 
loud  or  soft.  The  power  with  which  the  string  is  pressed  upon 
with  the  moving  bow  modifies  the  intensity  of  the  sound;  but 
the  note  remains  the  same.  Thia  meane  that  its  pilch  does 
not  vary,  and  if,  for  example,  the  lower  C  is  given,  we  will 
know  that  the  sound-wave  of  that  note  represents  261  vibra- 
tions per  second.  So  may  the  impuke-irave  transmitted  by  the 
brain  through  a  "motor"  nerve  be  represented  by  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  vibrations.  Retraction,  the  muscle  being  then  most 
tense,  is  therefore  characterized  by  the  greatest  number  of 
vibrations.  On  receiving  the  impulse  the  muscle  adjusts  itself, 
whether  by  contraction  or  retraction,  to  precisely  the  extent 
which  the  number  of  vibrations  transmitted  will  allow,  and 
remains  fixed  in  the  Btate  of  contractility  assumed  until  the 
impulse-wave  itself  is  modified.  The  power  or  intensity  of 
sound  and  the  variations  in  the  work  this  implies  are  fully 
typified  by  the  motor  process,  through  the  enhanced  circula- 
tory activity  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  oxidizing  substance  ia  brought  into  contact  with 
the  myosinogen  in  the  muscles.  It  is  simply  a  question  here 
of  more  fuel  and  more  draught. 

Obviously,  the  rhythm  transmitted  to  a  voluntary  muscle 
is  simultaneously  communicated  to  the  muscular  walla  of  its 
's  by  the  same  impulse.  The  lumen  of  each  vessel — veins 
as  well  as  arteries,  since  the  former  also  possess  a  muscular 
coat,  but  much  less  important  structurally  and  therefore  less 
active—  varying  synchronously  with  the  muscle  to  which  it  is 
distributed,  the  flow  of  blood  through  it  is  exactly  adjusted 
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the  needs  of  any  degree  of  muscular  contractility  the  vol- 
untary (conscious  or  unconscious)  movement  requires.  In 
other  words,  the  arteries,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  veins,  become 
constricted  or  dilated  proportionately  as  the  muscle  is  contracted 
or  retracted,  and  the  activity  of  the  motor  mechanism  is  thus 
concurrently  adjusted  to  the  functional  requirements  of  the 
moment. 

If  this  conception  is  not  erroneous,  the  general  process 
it  represents  certainly  constitutes  &  marvelously  simple  way 
of  accomplishing  many  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
the  organism,  since  those  ascribed  to  both  vasoconstrictor  and 
vasodilator  nerves  are  thus  performed  without,  indeed,  leaving 
a  single  reason  for  the  presence  of  either  of  these  nerves  as  in- 
dependent entities. 

This  normally  suggests  the  question:  Do  vasodilators 
actually  exist  in  muscular  vessels?  That  there  are  vasodilators 
in  certain  organs:  the  submaxillary  and  other  salivary  glands, 
the  tongue,  the  penis,  etc.,  is  thought  to  have  been  experi- 
mentally demonstrated;  but  their  existence  in  the  muscular 
vessels  has  not  been  shown,  the  evidence  adduced,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  constrictors,  being  purely  inferential.  We  have 
seen  that  section  of  the  sciatic,  followed  by  stimulation  after 
some  time  had  elapsed,  caused  dilation  of  the  vessels  of  the 
extremities,  while  earlier  it  had  caused  constriction.  Close 
analysis  also  showed  that  actual  dilation  of  the  arteries  could 
be  ascribed  only  to  an  active  dilator  action.  The  only  remain- 
ing feature  that  requires  elucidation,  therefore,  is  the  manner 
in  which  this  is  carried  out.  Does  the  above-described  process 
account  for  these  contradictory  phenomena  as  well  as  would 
vasodilator  nerves?  That  the  elastic  lamina  of  the  vessel  can 
fulfill  precisely  the  same  function  as  the  latter  seems  evident. 

The  impulse-wave  being  accepted  as  the  governing  factor, 
each  point  of  the  muscular  coat  is  caused  to  recede  or  approach 
from  the  axial  line  of  the  vessel  just  sufficiently  to  bring  the 
caliber  of  tbat  vessel  to  the  required  limits.  Hence  the  pres- 
ence of  the  musculaT  coat  over  the  elastic  lamina.  The  cause 
and  purposes  of  the  latters  longitudinal  corrugations  now  be- 
come apparent:  while  perfectly  elastic,  it  is  somewhat  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  muscular  layer,  and,  lying,  as  it  does, 
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within  the  latter,  it  forma  the  folds  or  "festooning-*'  described 
by  Ranvier.  Viewed  from  our  standpoint,  however,  these 
longitudinal  folds  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  whole 
mechanical  process  described,  since  it  is  upon  variations  of 
11u>ir  outline  that  the  adjustment  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel 
mainly  depends.  Mere  dilation  of  a  circular  vessel,  of  course, 
involves  an  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  stream  pU 
through  it;  but,  if  numerous  folds  that  project  into  that 
stream  are  simultaneously  withdrawn  by  being  leveled  out,  it 
is  evident  that  the  free  space  within  the  vessel  will  be  vastly 
increased,  and  that  a  much  greater  range  between  dilation  and 
contraction  will  thus  be  available. 

That  such  is  the  process  through  which  a  slight  variation 
of  the  peripheral  pressure  exerted  by  the  muscular  layer  will 
cause  a  relatively  larger  variation  of  the  amount  of  blood  to 
pass  through  the  vessel  seems  very  probable,  since  it  satisfies 
all  mechanical  needs.  As  long  as  the  characteristic  impulse- 
wave  of  a  fixed  degree  of  muscular  contraction  persists,  the 
vessels  are  simultaneously  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  this  par- 
ticular degree  of  contraction  and  allow  juat  the  necessary 
amount  of  blood — i.e.,  oxidizing  plasma — to  pass. 

Returning  now  to  the  contradictory  results  of  stimulation 
of  the  sciatic  after  section  of  that  nerve,  an  important  fea 
must  be  referred  to,  which,  if  considered  before,  would  have 
but  introduced  confusion  in  the  inquiry:  i.e.,  the  fact  that 
stimulation  of  this  nerve  immediately  after  section  may  either 
be  followed  by  dilation  or  constriction.  Laryngologists  are 
quite  familiar  with  the  fact  that  one  strength  of  current  will 
cause  adduction  of  the  vocal  bands, — i.e.,  of  their  muscles, — 
while  another  strength  will  cause  the  opposite  condition — ab- 
duction,— when  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  cut  and  stim- 
ulated. That  the  same  controlling  factor  must  prevail  in  the 
case  of  the  sciatic  is  very  probable,  if,  as  we  have  suggested, 
the  rhythm  of  the  impulse-wave  determines  the  degree  of  mns- 
cular  contraction.  The  certainty  with  which  dilation  is  pro- 
duced when  the  nerve  is  stimulated  "some  days  after  division" 
is  a  phenomenon  of  another  sort.  The  electric  current  does 
not,  like  a  normal  nerve-impulse,  select  a  physiological  path; 
it  simply  utilizes  the  channels  that  offer  the  least  resistant. 
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liseaBGil  sciatic  means  impairment  not  only  of  its  conductiv- 
ity, but  also  of  that  of  its  subdivisions.    The  correal   may  or 
not.   iimlcr  these  conditions,  continue  l"   follow   the.  nerve 
stimulated  after  the  segment  buried  in  the  tissues  is  reached j 
ting  the  bed  conductore,  H  will,  if  ii  Follow  the  course  oi 

ip   vessels,    mainly    stimulate   t lit-    layer   offering    the    !<;i.-i     fB- 

..-..  the  test,  as  regards  into 

proportion  of  fluids,     A-  this  characterizes  the  elastic  layer; 

it  cannot  but  receive  tlie  l>runt  of  the  stimulus.  We  sire  no 
longer  dealing  with  muscular  ribrations,  but  with  a  corrugated 
elastic  tabs  the  normal  tendency  of  which  is  to  azpandj  level 
its  [fa  Ki  nit  ii .    The  currant,  by  inducing 

erethism,    encourages    i  lus.    and)    produces,    by    increasing   the 

Iealiher  of  the  v- •-.-•-1^.  'ilu.-hing  and  increased  temperature  of 
the  foot."     In  iiv   is  b   poor  aubetitute   for  the 

physiological    impulse-wave   and   Bometimes   a   misleading  one. 
Wa  can  fui  with  Professor  Foster,  therefore,  when 

i:     '•There  is  no  adequate  evidence  that  these  vasodilator 
fillers  aerva  as  channels  for  tonic  dilating  impulses  or  inllu- 

»encesn  but  because,  in  the  light  of  our  views,  oath  functions  are 
fiil/illiii  hit  tin-  nerves  whit  "  function. 

Indeed,  ii  is  when  we  attempt  bo  explain  the  process 
through  which  b  motor  nerve  carries  on  its  functions,  mul 
realize  thai  if  u  because  an  organ  in  action  is  traversed  by  i a 

arterial  blood  than  an  organ  in  repose  that  the  need  uf  a   nerve 

I  in  dilate  the  arteries  which  admit  thi  of  blood,  and  of 

another  nerve  to  restore  them  to  their  aormal  caliber  thai  the 
:h  of  this  conclusion  asserts  itself.     A-  will  be  shown  in 
the  second  v<dinne  (p.  1185),  a  "  aerve"  i>  iii  reality  a 

dila  re,  while  the  resumption  of  the  arterial  caliber  after 

fonction  is  insured  by  sympathetic  vasoconstrictor  filaments. 
In  oUm  ■ — 

1.  Thr  arteriotes  of  voluntary  muscles  ore  suppK$d  uttfh 
motor-filaments  which  causa  them  to  dilate  ir/im  • •miniction  is 
itr,  and  with  sympathetic  filaments  which  cause  I  linn  to 
caliber  when  the  contraction  is  to  ■ 

Source   Of   muscular   enet'L'V:     on    tu-iilolinti    jirorcsfr   hi    the 

lUMcvlar  contractile   elements   the  chemical   energy  of  tfhich, 
to   mechanical  enerijij,  siip/iHrs  the  muscle. 
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ng  any  stage  of  contraction  or  retraction  w&Sk   the  power- 

to-do-work  required  to  sustain  cither  of  these  fui 

This  oxidation  process  is  subject  to  fluctuation 
and  occurs  as  the  result  of  a  reaction  between   turn  oh  i^iulogical 
Compounds;    fir.it,   nnjusinogrn, —  i.e.,   btoml- 

varioue  carbohydrates  and  immanent  in  the  mueole-fibei — as  a 
potential j  substance,  ah  in  the 

blood-ptastma,  bvt  in  ""it  of  the  arteries,  at  reagent, 

2.  Aa  to  mechanical  proe  i  the  caliber  of  the 

muscular  vessels  gu  i  <  vr  responding  variations  in  flu 

portion  of  oxidising  substance  admitted  to  the  rnyosinogen  hi  (hi 
muscular  fiber  and  to  i  orreepondingly  umrh-cl  flu,  fun  lions  in  the 
activity  of  the  oxidation  pro 

The  rnyosinogen  is  stored  in  the  conti  ihs  while 

oxidizing  plasma  fills  the  interstitial  disl 

n  th$  two  probably  exists  through    which   the 
plasma  is  forced  vhen  the  unpulse-^DOve  adjusts  the  muscle  in 
the  required  contraction,  (he  quantity  of  energy  produced  being 

Unix  si/uiil/iineiiirshi   adjusted    In    Hie    needs  OJ    Unit    eioitn: 


THE  OXIDIZING  SUBSTANCE  AND  THE  MOTOR  NERVES  IN 
THEIR  RELATION  TO  GLANDULAR  SECRETS  Of. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  bare  tough  I    to  elucidate  die 

manner  in  which  the  voluntary  muscular  system  could  he  func- 
tionally related  with  vasomotor  functions.  We  have  shown, 
moreover,  that  the  sympathetic  system,  which  has  been  en 
by  different  observers  with  secretory,  inhibitory,  motor,  ami 
vasoconstrictor  functions  plays  an  important  role  in  voluntary 
muscles  in  conjunction  with  motor  nerves.  Acting  jointly,  the] 
were  shown  to  adjust  these  organs  to  a  specific  degiv 
h'viiv,  and  s'imnluiiii'nwslv  I"  adapt  the  lumen  of  its  vessels  to 
the  needs  of  this  functional  activity  in  order  to  admit  pre- 
cisely the  amount  of  blood — i.e..  o!  oxidizing  serum — required. 
This  principle  may  be  said  to  prevail  in  all  organs,  the  man} 
!  functions  attributed  to  the  sympathetic  notwithstanding. 
Obviously,  each  OTgan  contains,  as  inherent  source  of  energy, 
either  endogenous  products  with  which  the  oxidizing  aubstniic 
combines,  or  cellular  structures  whose  metabolism  is  sustained 
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by  the  oxidizing  substance.  This  is  a  question,  however,  that 
will  be  taken  up  as  each  organ  is  studied. 

The  elnssic  division  into  two  independent  systems,  cerebro- 
spinal and  sympathetic,  seems  to  us.  therefore,  to  be  subject 
to  modification.  Indeed  this  subdivision  bus  always  been  nn 
artificial  one,  since  at  all  times  some  connection  or  other  with 
the  ecrebro-spinal  axis,  wlici ln-r  it  be  associated  with  borrowed 
or  direct  impulses,  lias  had  to  be  attributed  to  the  sympathetic 
paths.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  a  comprehensive  paper, 
in  which  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  system   are  ably 

wad,  by  B.  Onuf  (Onufrowiez)  and  Joseph  Collins.7  who 
refer  to  tonic  vascular  contraction  as  follows:  "It  has  been 
shown  that  many  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  under 
the  tonic  influence  of  spinal  or  cerebral  centers.  Section  of 
the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  is  followed  by  dilation  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  head;  section  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic 
by  dilation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  hind-paws;  section  of 
both  splanchnic  by  the  same  phenomena  in  the  stomach  and 
the  intestine.  Severance  of  the  nerves  connecting  the  gubmax- 
ganglion  with  ha  encephalic  center  gave  rise  to  an 
ising   continuous    secretion   of   the   submaxillary   glands, 

ng  the  regulatory  influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
upon  the  submaxillary  ganglion  (Claude  Bernard)." 

If  wc  now  recall  the  limitations  of  the  adrenal  system 
described  in  the  last  chapter, — i.e.,  the  triad:  thyroid,  anterior 
pituitary,  and  adrenals, — and  particularly  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  latter  organs  through  the  chain  of  sympathetic 
ganglia  and  the  splanchnic  nerves,  the  following  remarks  of 
the  same  authors  are  especially  interesting:  "Regarding  the 
tonic  influence  of  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  itself,  the  views 
Bttl]  differ.  .  .  .  We  know,  however,  that  the  heart  re- 
moved from  the  body  still  continues  to  boat,  and  that  the 
bladder  deprived  of  motor  nerves  leading  to  it  continues  to 
perform  its  functions."  They  also  refer  to  the  observations 
of  Contejean,  "according  to  which  the  secretion  of  gastric,  juice 
Continues  after  the  stomach  lias  been  deprived  of  all  its  nerve- 
loiinertions."'      The    reason    for   this   is   now    clear.      Inasmuch 


T  B.  Onuf  and  Joseph  Cclllns:      Arc.birra  ol  Neurology  and  P«ycaolo«y,  vol. 
Ell.  No*.  1  and  2.  1900. 
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as  the  motor  nerval  merely  incite  motor  01 

by  vasodilator  filaments  bog  of  the  nerve-supply  of  an 

organ  does  not  disturb  its  vessels,  and,  as  the  that  eup- 

plies  it  with  working  ensrgy  reaches  ii.-  tissues  through  the 

.  it  is  plain  boat  its  fond  tivity  should  I 

even  a  boo  its  motor  nerves  are  n  rared. 

A<  regards  the  tunic  oonirectiorj  of  n  cribed  hi 

sympathetic  rascnli  .  ii   is  i m  rd v  the  result  of  the 

tin/jam,  though  pa*  ivitv  in  which  all  mmculax  i. 

arc  lirM  by  the  oxidation  process,  which  continues  aa  long  as 
blood  flows  in  physiological  channels.     This  includes  the  circu- 
lation through  Hi'1  intermediary  of  ■  rasorun 
dicing  plaamj  into  the  contractile  element  alar  fiber? 
of  tin  vascular  viills,  and  its  return  to  the  blood-stream 

charged    with    products   of   combustion.      As   pieriooi 
these  do  not  onlj  represent  the  products  of  hydrocarbon 
bustion,  the  specific  source  of  muscular  energy,  but  i 
resulting  from  metabolism  of  the  cellular  elements  pei   m.    In 

other   words,    a    relatively   small    an  oXldiziu 

is  inccssitnily  penctratinjr  to  the  a  '<■  and  causing  the 

opmeni  of  just  eufficjeni  energy  to  insu  tiou  of  toe 

B    and    to    keep    them    in    that    pottntial   state   in    v 
though  not  doing  active  work,  they  are  ever  ready  to  activelj 
respond  to  summonses:    is.,  to  Kmotor,-nervew  impulses      \ 
akeletal  muscle,  held  by  Eta  two  insertions,  u  not  bn 
tract  in   obedience   to    what   energy    the   continuous   oxidation 
process  generates,  and,  not  being  at  once  converted  u 
this  energy  is  dissipated  as  heat    But  not  so  with  the  vas- 
enlai  walls  j    having  only  the  centrifugal   resiliency  of  their 
inner  coat  to  contend  with,  they  at  once  convert  the  cfo 
energy  generated  by  the  reaction  in  their  contractile  elementi 
into  work  which  manifesto  itself  ns  "tonic'"  contraction. 

If  our  view  is  baaed  on   a  solid   foundation,  we  must. 
however,  be  able  to  show  thai  all  the  nervous  struct 

I  under  the  name  rf  "sympathetic"  are  on  Me  ol 

causing  constriction  of  the  vessels  (the  arterioles)  to  whid 
are  distributed.     It.  is  well-known,  for  example,  that  when  the 
cervical  sympathetic  ohain  is  severed,  the  pi  those 

already  referred  to  dilation  of  1 1  a  of  the  i  -  fa  can 
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I '  i-'  "mm-  I .  v  stimulation  of  the  cephalic  end  of  I  lie  out  nerve. 

We  must  also  account  for  the  phenomena  witnessed  at  IflB 
well  as  they  are  by  the  older  doctrine.  Jn  this  experiment  it 
is  plain  that  the  dilation  of  the  vessels  ensues  owing  to  the  loss 
of  their  constrictor  nerve-impulse.  The  fact  that  the  local 
temperature  rises  shows  that  the  oxidation  process  is  enhanced 
owing  to  the  admission  of  an  excess  of  blood  into  the  tissues, 
<Jn  the  electric  current  being  applied  the  nerve-impulse  is  re- 
placed, the  recontracted  vessel  overcomes  tb*  exaggerated  blood- 
flow,  and  normal  conditions  are  restored.  This  reduction  of  tlie 
sympathetic  system  to  the  rank  of  a  vasoconstrictor  system  seems 

a  radical  departure  I'mm  the  many  different  r&les  that  have  1 u 

ascribed  to  it — an  obvious  proof  of  the  existing  obscurity  con- 
cerning its  true  function — hut  it.  is,  neroitbeleH,  substantiated 
by  facts.  Thus,  in  the  nrticlc  previously  referred  to,  Onof  and 
;li  Collins/  after  a  very  brief  reference  !<»  the  many  ob- 
servers who  havo  given  the  sympathetic  system  especial  attention, 
including  Pourfour  du  Petit,  Claude  Bernard,  Seliill",  Vulpian, 
Dastre  and  Morat.  Luchsinger,  Ilcidenhain,  CJaskell,  and  I^ang- 
lev,  they  outline  its  functions  as  follows:  "It  may  safely  be 
concluded  thai  it  baa,  to  s.  great1  extent,  a  controlling  influence 

over  the  .secretion  of  most  of  the  glands,  the  hierymnl.  the 
I  he  sweat-  glands,  the  glands  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  the  liver,  the  kidney,  <!,-.;  that  it  presides  over 
:mihitw>n  I > v  regelating  the  caliber  of  the  blood-Tee&ell 
and  the  action  of  the  heart;  that  it  influences  respiration ;  and 
finally  that  all  the  involuntary  muscles,  those  of  the  digestive 
apparatus,  of  the  genito-urinnry  system,  of  the  hair-follicles 
(pilouieter  nerves)  are  under  its  control."  And  yet  all  these 
apparently  dissimilar  functions  can,  when  traced  to  their 
original  cause,  he  ascribed  to  variations  in  the  caliber  of  the 
arterioles,  which  admit,  as  is  well  known,  arterial  blood  into 
all  tissues.  The  "controlling*-  influence  on  glandular  organs 
of  sympathetic  fibers  is  readily  explained  when  their  role  is 
restricted  to  that  of  arteriole  vasoconstriction,  since  as  such  they 
can  increase  or  decrease  the  volume  of  blood  admitted  into 
these  organs.     This  applies  as  well   to   their  connection  with 


•  B.  Oauf  »aiJ  Joseph  Collins:      Archive*  of  N'ourclofj*  anil  Psychopnthology. 
No*.  1  ud  2,  vol.  Ill,  1900, 
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the  musclea,  the  digestive  and  genitourinary  systems,  etc-,  in 
fact  to  all  organs.  Even  the  so-called  "  inhibitory"  functions 
ascribed  to  the  sympathetic  by  some  physiologists  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  its  constrictor  action  on  the  arterioles,  since 
excessive  constriction.,  such  as  that  produced  experimentally  bj 
(she  electric  current,  is  capable  of  reducing  the  caliber  of  these 
email  vessels  sufficiently  to  arrest,  '.-•.,  inhibit,  function. 

We  shall  successively  review  each  of  the  functions  referred 
to,  beginning  with  those  that  present  toe  .simplest  mechanism, — 
i.e.,  the  laerymal,  salivary,  sudoriferous,  and  mammary  glands. 

Lacktmax  Glaxds.  —  Present  knowledge  as  to  the  in- 
nervation of  glands  in  general,  judging  from  a  perusal  of  its 
literature,  is  well  exemplified  by  Matthews,  who,  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  question,  says:  "Whether  secretory  nerves  exist 
or  whether  secretion  is  over  a  function  of  the  gland-cell  roust 
be  considered  at  present  an  open  question," 

To  elucidate  the  connection  between  the  sympathetic  and 
the  laerymal  gland  Onuf  and  Collins  removed  one  Stellate* 
ganglion  from  each  of  tliree  eats,  and  reviewed  their  n 
as  follows:  "In  one  of  the  cats  (three  and  a  half  months  old) 
an  injection  of  1  centigramme  of  pilocarpine,  given  three  weeks 
after  the  operation,  produced  laerymal  secretioQ  of  the  eve  •>( 
the  normal  side,  while  the  eye  of  the  operated  side  remained 
dry.  In  the  second  cat  (about  two  months  old)  5  milligrammps 
of  pilocarpine  were  injected  one  month  after  the  removal  •<' 
the  left  stellate  ganglion.  In  tin's  ease  the  result  was  alto- 
gether different.  Iloth  eyes  wept,  hut  the  eye  of  the  ope 
side  more  profusely  than  the  other.  About  an  hour  after  the 
injection  there  was  still  considerable  laerymal  secretion  from 
the  eye  of  the  operated  ride,  while  the  other  eye  was  dry.  In 
the  third  cat  (about  six  weeks  old)  an  instillation  of  a  2-per- 
cent, solution  of  pilocarpine  was  made  in  both  eyes,  four  and 
one-half  months  after  the  operation.  The  effect  was  an  equal 
amount  of  laerymal  secretion  in  both  eyes."  The  autl  oi 
Close  the  subject  with  the  following  remarks:  "These  D 
are  rather  contradictory,  and  further  experimentation  most  be 
made  to  harmonize  them  and  to  allow  of  a  correct  blterpreta- 


•Tn    tho    rat   this   ran&llon    constitute    what   In    man    would    be    toe    three 
cervical  and  the  first  thoracic  ganglia  coaleaced. 


tion.  It  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  of  course,  tliat  the 
age  of  the  animata  varied,  as  did  also  the  period  (after  tin- 
operation)  at  which  the  pilocarpine  was  administered.  The 
manner  of  administration  of  the  poison  was  different  also." 

Viewed  from  our  standpoint,  these  experiments  do  not 
appear  contradictory:  indeed,  they  may  enable  Dfl  to  ascertain 
the  identity  of  the  nervous  structures  involved  ami  the  manner 
in  which  the  functions  of  the  gland  are  carried  out.  Obviously, 
removal  of  the  stellate  ganglion  on  the  one  side  severed  tlie 
sympathetic  filaments  supplied  to  the  glandular  vessels.  As  is 
shown  in  the  second  volume  (p.  11S5),  sympathetic  nerval 

iributed  to  the  arterioles  only  and,  moreover,  they  increase 
the  propulsive  action  of  these  small  vessels,  owing  to  tin1  fact 
that  the  muscular  layer  of  the  latter  i.«  disponed  spirally  around 
litem.  If  we  now  take  into  account  the  fact  that  pilocarpine 
produce*  hicryiualion  by  causing  paresis  of  the  arterioles  and 
dilation  of  these  vessels  (see  Jiage  1381)  the  results  obtained 
by  Oiiuf  mid  Collins  can  all  be  accounted  for — provided  other 
physiological  factfl  aire  not  overlooked.  One  of  these  is  that 
a  vessel  recovers  its  normal  caliber  about  ten  days  after  Its 
vasomotor  nerves  ore  severed — a  procedure  which,  of  course, 
had  allowed  the  vessels  to  relax.  Again,  the  stellate  ganglion 
□tight  not  alone  have  supplied  vasomotor  filaments  to  the  GBP- 
rieul  cord.  On  the  whole,  there  Is  good  ground  for  the  belief 
flint  the  innervation  of  the  lacrymal  gland  in  Omit  and  ('nllius's 
animals  bad  recovered  more  or  less  their  influence  on  llic  arte- 
rioles of  tii".-'  organs.  Hence  the  fed  thai  in  the  lir-t  ■■ 
one  eye  remained  dry;  its  sympathetic  nerves  having  not  as 
vet  recovered  their  influence,  the  pilocarpine  did  nol  cause 
dilation  of  the  arterioles  ropplied  to  its  lacrymal  gland,  while, 
thai  on  the  normal  side  being  rendered  hypenemic  by  the 
paresis  of  its  vessels,  lacrymation  occurred.  In  the  second  ani- 
mnl  the  vascular  nerves  on  the  operated  side  had  resumed  their 
functions  hut  failed  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  drag 
as  Boon  as  the  normal  eye.  In  the  third  eat  the  Etervefl  had 
completely  resumed  the  functional  activity;  or  collateral  ncr 
including  perhaps  some  derived  from  the  cervical  region  of  the 
gpinal  cord,  had  taken  up  functions  of  the  severed  nerves. 

This  has  served  to  illustrate  not  only  how  the  functions  of 
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un  organ  depend  ufion  liic  blood  circulating  through  il,  Imt  also 
that   its  motor — secretory  in  this   instance! — nerves    are 
motor. 

The  foregoing  Cacti  tend  to  sugi' 
is  tin-  secretory  nerve  a£  the  Lacrymal  gland.    Indeed,  this 
accord  with  tlir  prevailing  teachings;    while,  tot  example,  the 
secretory  activity  of  the  submaxillary  ^land  is  credi 
chords  tMn|>aiii,  a  branch  of  tin1  i'<u-ial.  and  that  oi  the  gastric- 
mucous  membrane  to  the  vu^ii.-,  all houuli  both  th  Dfl  are 

supplied  with  sympathetic  nervea,  tlie  latter  are  granted  i 
functions    in    various   organs.     There  is  considerable 
denee   to  show,  however,   that    in   the   lacrymal    gland   a^ 
.    the   s v ii i [in 1 1  ii-t i«?    subserves  the   same   functions    Q 
does  iu  all  organs,  viz.,  those  of  insuring  the  propulaivi   activity 

using  then  I"  resooie  their  no 
caliber  after  dilation   \<y  the  s.<  iv: 
incited  function. 

The  erroneous  belief  that  the  sympathetic  is  the  secretory 
nerve  of  the  lacryma]  gland  is  based  mainly  on  the  following 
evidence:      Denitachenko,'0'    Wolferz.    BecliU'rew.    and    Mislaw- 
ski11  observed  an  increase  of  lacrymal  Becretion  on  stiuiui. 
this  iHTvi-.    II  r.'~  tailed  to  ol  on  stimu- 

lating either  the  cervical  sympathetic  or  the  fiber-  proximal  to 

land.    Reich,1*  on  exciting  the  latter,  observed  to 

sionally;    Arloing14  never  in  tlie  gnat  and  ox  (the  Other  bv 

gators  had  seed  eats  and  dogs);  neither  diil  Campos**  in  the 

monkey.  The  weight  of  testimony  tends  toward  the  affirma- 
tive, therefore,  but  tlie  first  observers  named  state  that  the 
Becretion  obtained  differs  physically  from  the  normal  and  that 
it  is  cloudy.  This  assimilates  the  product  obtained  fron 
submaxillary  gland  by  exciting  the  same  nerve.  i,e.,  an  artificial 
Becretion. 

But  another  nerve  also  produced  laeryniiiti  stimu- 

lated :    the  facial.     Goldzieher1"  having  noted  that  paralysis  of 


'»  Dt-tiltarbenko:    PflUger'a  Arehlv  f.   Physiol..  Bd.  rl.  S.  1M,  1871 

"  Bpchterew  and  Mtalamkl:     Naurolof.  Centra  Ibl..   Bd.  x.  S.  481.  1S31. 

'•  Hcrzeiuteln:     Cited  by   Campos:     Archive*  d'Ofihthalmologfe,   Sept.,    1S97. 

'■Reich:    m>). 

"■Arlolng:    ft>U. 

"Campoa:    rOML, 

"Goldilehtr;    1M. 
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i  in-  (.ivuil  arroteil  l;n.-r\  million ,  concluded  tliat  it  was  the  gland's 
m«  retory  nerve.  Tribondeau"  reached  the  Bauie  conclusion 
after  cutting  this  nerve.  While  the  corresponding  eye  showed 
Init  alight  moisture:  that  mi  tlie  uinipenitcd  utile  remained  nor- 
mal. Loffay/*  alter  dividing  the  !'a<-ial,  observed  Hint:  the  aye 
i.t  the  oarreepoading  side  remained  dry  on  irritation  of  tl u? 
conjunctiva,  while  irritation  of  eye  nil  the  normal  Bide  caused 
profuse  hurvmatiou.  Tepliiiehine10  reached  the  same  ccnelu- 
sbm.  and  contended  that  both  in  animals  and  in  man  the  facial 
branch  readied  the  gland  by  way  of  the  superior  maxillary. 
•Tcndn  traced    facial    fibers   from    the  geniculate   ganglion 

to  the  Bpheno-palatine.  bj  W8J  <»f  tlie  large  petrosal  and  vidian 
— ,   and    thenee,   by  way  of   the  orbital   branch    of  the  Mipe- 
ri.ir  maxillary  nerve,  to  the  gland.     GtMVW,*1  to  eliniin.it. •  Hie 

ality  of  error  which  the  absence  of  communication  between 
tbia  orbital  branch  and  the  lacrymal  nerve,  observed  in  certain 
animals  entailed,  exparimented  upon  monkeys,  lie  obtained 
copious  lai-i-viniitiuii  by  stimulating  the  lai  ryinal  filament  of 
the  orbital  branch;  on  ceasing  excitation  and  'Irving  the  eve. 
mature   appeared ;    on    reaiuning   it    the   tents;   Bowed   in 

danoa.  Koster"  also  caused  lacrymotion  in  cats,  dogs,  and 
monkey  by  stimulating  facia]  Sbera,  after  bracing  them  by 
exclusion  to  the  geniculate  ganglion.  It  thus  seems  evident  that 
the  facial  supplies  the  lacrymal  gland  with  its  Beerctoiy  nerve. 

In  the  light  of  our  views,  therefore,  the  following  conclu- 
sions are  warranted : — 

1.  Overactivity  <>f  the  larrymnl  glanih  is  produced  by  the 
circulation  through  I  heir  rrlhi/nr  r'nwuls  of  an  increased  vol- 
HM  of  Hood,  l>..  of  oxidking  substance. 

2.  The  Vaenaaed  tlood-wpplu  U  due  tn  dilation  of  the 
glandular  arterioles  by  oaaodilator  terminaU  of  tha  facial  nerve. 

a.  Winn  lacrtpnation  in  to  06008,  tht  sympathetic  noaomotar 

f>/iituriils  alee  distrilwted  I"  the  arterioles  rausr  them  to  resume 
tin  ir  normal  caliber. 


"Tribondeau:    Jour,  rto  mM.  do  Bordeaux.  No.  4«.  p.  608,  UK. 
'"LdilTny:     Cited  by  Campoe:     tor    eft. 
'•  T.  ].lln«  lilnn:     lhlil 

■Iriw-slk:     fMd. 

i^pos:     lior.  i"C 
■  Koster:     Neurol.  Ccntrotbl.,  Not.  16,  l&no. 
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Tin;  Sai.iv.uiy  Elands. — When  the  influence  of  increased 
blood-supply    on    functional    activity    was    reviewed,    we 
that  wli'-n  tlie  chorda  tympani  was  stimulated   after  section, 
the   submaxillary   gland    assumed    marked    aciivity;    its   w 
ln'raiiie    greatly    enlarged,    and    its    main    trunk,    which    gave 

passage  to  blackish  blood  befon  irjerimenf^  remained  n 

red  aa  arterial  blood  aa  long  aa  the  chorda  tympani 
tilated.  Evidently  tliis  nerve  is  the  intermediary  of  the  "land's 
tu ne!  inns,  and  Professor  Foster  is  inclined  to  exclude  even 
the  sympathetic  as  an  efferent  nerve  and  to  assign  all  the 
niirilnit.es  of  such  a  nerve  bo  the  chorda  tympani.  Some  of 
its  fibers,  in  fact,  are.  accord i up  to  this  physiologist,  "vasodilator 
fibers  actisg  •'>n  the  blood-vessels  only."  As  this  nerve  is  gen- 
erally  accepted  as  the  secretory  oerva  of  the  rabmaxiHai 
hare  only  to  point  to  it.  as  reoogniaed  proof  of  the  tact  that, 
as  wo  have  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  i(  is 

to  a  nerve  which  causes  dilafioiD — of  the  arterioles  here  as  be- 
fore—  and  admits  therefore  an  I  Mood.  i.e..  of  oxidizing 
substance  into  the  cellular  elements  of  the  gland,  that  the  onset 
of  function,   salivation  here,  is  (Sue. 

Siill,  it  is  difficult  to  admit  with   Foster  tibt  any 

sympathetic  Sban  along  the  branches  of  the  facial  find  lingual 
that  penetrate  the  organ  should  hold  no  place  in  the  active 
I ■  r. ..  ■  their  exclusion  as  efferent  nerves  annuitant 

eliminates   them   from   the  hitler,     if  tlieir  influence  01 
parotid    gland   can   be   taken   as   a   standard,   however,   wh. 
part  they  play  is  certainly  not  that  oi  secretory  nerve.-,  since 
they  compare  in  no  way  with  the  chorda  tympani  «i  i 

lated.  Thus,  Onuf  and  Collins,  state  that  "when  the  parotid 
gland  is  thrown  into  an  intense  activity  by  the  cerebral  Boaretory 

nerve  so  that  it  secretes  from  twelve  to  thirteen  cubic  centime- 
ters of  saliva,  the  secretion  scarcely  differs  in  its  microscopical 
appearance  from  that  of  the  gland  in  a  state  of  rest.  If.  OH  the 
other  hand,  ii  lias,  secreted  from  two  to  three  cubic  centimeters 

of  saliva  under  (he  Influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  the  char- 
acter of  the  cell-  is  changed  to  such  a  degree  thai  one  thinks 
he  has  to  deal  with  a  completely  new  organ."     They  also  refer 

tn  the  experiments  of  von  Wittich.  which  showed  that  "v 
tion  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  remained  without  effect 
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upon  the  secretion  of  the  parotid  gland,  if  the  facial  nerve  "I 

»the  same  side  had  been  torn  out  from  the  cranial  cavity  either 
immediately  or  some  days  before.''  All  this  suggests  that  the 
sympathetic  fibers,  which  are  also  distributed  to  the  veaaala,  are 

»as  disconnected  from  the  active  function  as  in  the  lai •rvinal- : 
a  view  strongly  sustained  by  the  experimental  observations  of 
Heidenhain,  which  showed  that  the  tuition  obtained  by  exci- 
tation of  the  sympathetic  nerve  (in  dogs  or  rabbits)  was  very 

scarce.      That  similar  experiments    to    the  submaxillary   gland 

I  have  given  corresponding  results  is  well  known,  lint  the  sym- 
pathetic cannot  be  regarded  as  a  secretory  nerve  on  this  aecotmj 
since  the  secretion  is  merely  the  result  of  a  slight  excess  of 
blood  pumped,  as  it  were,  into  the  gland  by  the  increased 
propulsive  activity  which  the  stimulated  fibers  provoked  in  the 
spiral  muscular  coat  "f  the  arterioles, 

If  the  annexed  engraving,  taken  from  Professor  Foater'e 
work,  [s  carefully  examined,  it  will  also  be  found  to  sliow  thai 
the  circulation  of  the  organ  and  the  sympathetic  fibers  are 
intimately   associated.     The  arteries  are  terminal   snbdivisi 

»of  the  carotid,  while  the  veins  are  primary  channels  that 
ultimately  lead  to  the  jugular:  features  which  emphasize  their 
functional  importance.  Over  these  arc  entwined  sympathetic 
fibers    txotB    the   superior  cei  .  anglion.   which    fibers    are 

■  losed    in    a    common    sheath    with    the    main    sensory   nerve 
present,    the    vagus:     further   evidence    that    they    must,    in    a 

meanufej  govern  the  quantity  of  blood  distributed  to  the  organ. 

In  fact,  this  association  with  the  vagus,  sufficiently  intimate 
"to  form  what  appears  to  be  a  single  trunk,"  almost  imposes 
the  deduction  that  the  arterial  branches  of  the  latter  nerve 
tranamil  the  afferent  or  sensory  impulses  in  the  reflex  arc  upon 
which  the  "nervousness"  of  speakers,  actors,  etc..  depends  as 
to  the  condition  of  "dry-mouth,"'  or  temporary  xerostomia,  so 
frequently  observed.  Such  an  inosculation  is  not  due  to  mere 
hazard:  it  strongly  suggests  that  the  sympathetic  fibers  furin 
part  of  the  mechanism  through  which  the  iutraglandular  blood- 
pressure  of  the  organ  is  governed. 

All  this  shows  clearly  that  the  influx  of  blond  regulates  the 
secretory  activity  of  the  gland,  and  that  we  are  dealing  with 
vasomotor  phenomenon.    This  idea  would  seem  to  be  opposed 
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by  ill*'  observation   of  Ludwig  thai    if,   Bfl  Unwell    in    the   UHM 
edition   of   bis   text-book   states,    the   "blood-flow   be   i 
complete^  from  the  gland*  stimulation  of  the  oh 

I  In  I    if 
(iinlarv    hctOf  Of  Ow   p  tljf  BflOttli 

tort  fmiv"y    ' I ' 1 1 *_>  rest  igbl  b! 

our  news:   the  chorda  being  the  set  and  therefore  dila- 

tor, nine  of  the  gland,  ligation  of  all   I 
did  not  |  >  i  *  -  v  t- 1 1 1  wh;it  blood  remained  in  thi  a 

to   How   in  increased  quantity  into  when 

vaaodilufi'Hi  occurred,  and  to  enhance  momentarily  their 

activity, 

'I'h.'  next  ' 1 1 1 - ■  - 1 ; . . 1 1  in  order  is  the  identity  of  the 
through  which  a  motor  or  secretory  nerve,  capable  of  fulfilling 
only,  as  our  riewt  •  xnotor  functions.     We  ate  deal- 

i  1 1  !_r  here  not  only  with  a  problem  of  the  titsi  importano 
one  which  physiologista  have  bo  far  failed  to  noire.    The 
for  this  is  made  apparent  in  the  second  volume  where  our  own 
analysis  shows  that  Qui  la  iue,  strange  u  it  nay 

in  v:if  n.     Indeed,  preaeni   teachings  do  not   in  any 

way  grani  ooi  bo  the  chorda  tympani  but  - 

dilating  properties:  i.4.,  it  ie  thought  to  actually  dilate  the 
vessel  li\  relaxing  its  museoJar  tsoat, — the  foundation  of  the 
belief  that  vasodilators  exist  at  all. 

I.-  such  a  mechanical  dilation  of  the  arteries  or  arterioles 
distributed  to  the  gland  possible?    The  intraglandular  supply 
is  mainly  composed  at  capillaries,  which,  i 
muscular  ennt.     Tlie  smaller  arteries  or  arteriolt  -  such 

soon  after  entering  the  organ;  as  the  filaments  of  tin'  chorda 
tympani  follow  the  course  of  these  vessels  we  may  surmise  that 
their  terminal  end*platea  are  attached  l<>  the  muscle-fibers  of 
the  arterioles;    but,  I"  avoid  any  error  on  I  re  will 

consider  that   they  end   in   the  muscular  layer  of  "the  small 
arteries"  to  which   Professor  Foster  refers.     Unless  wi 
ascribe  to  the  nerve-endings  theraseh-'-  the  lifting  poweT  re- 
quired   to    relax   the   vessels,  we    must    ilepond    oi 
of  expansile  elaaticlty  Buefa  as  that  shown  to  exiel  in  the  i 
distributed  to  muscles,  in  the  elastic  festooned 
by  Eanvier.    That  tlie  vessels  arc  not  mechanically  diapof 
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as  to  forcibly  dilate  the  vascular  walla  hard lv  needs  mention, 
Nor  does  an  elastic  expansile  lamina  under  the  vascular  layer 
in  these  vessels,  which,  besides  their  muscular  coat,  are 
only  endovn-il  with  an  internal  endothelial  Inn-  end  an  ex- 
ternal nilv.'tiininus  coat.  From  the  .stand  point  of  mcdiiinirs. 
Gore,  there  ia  nothing  upon  which  active  dilation  of  the 
vessels  could  depend.  In  the  light  of  the  riewB  submitted  in 
».JV».         Jt 
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«.»ym./ 


*.njm.m.  «j.%         Jlf 

snl.a. 


a. cur.   a/. 
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r-'m.p.       t:,rt. 
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Diagrammatic  Representation  op  thk  Submaxillary  Gland  or  tub 
Doa.  WITH  its  NenvsB  and  Bu>o.d-ve8«el.b. 

"The  dissection  has  been  an  an  nniuinl  lying  on  Its  back,  but  since  all 
the  parts  shown  i»  tbe,  ilgur.-  BUBQt  tM  "«n  from  Buy  oae  point  of  view, 
the  figure  doe*  not  give  the  exact  aiiatonilcul  relations  of  the  several 
gtrUOtlUrS*. 

"mm.fflil.,  The  submnxilhiry  (land,  Into  the  duct  (*»i.rf.)  of  which  a 
cannula  has  been  tied,  ''"lie  sublingual  gland  and  duct  arc  now  shown. 
>i. I.,  ,!.!..  The  Ungual  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve;  the  part  n.l.  Is  going 
to  the  tongue.  i.'»./.,  eh. I.',  The  chorda  lympanl.  The  part  ch.t."  Is  pro- 
ceeding from  the  facial  nerve:  it t  rh.l.'  it  becomes  conjoined  with  the 
lingual  (n. f.'),  and  afterward  diverging  passes  as  ch.t.  to  the  gland  along 
tbe  duct:  the  continuation  of  the  nerve  In  company  with  the  lingual 
(■>!•)  la  not  shown,  nm.gl..  The  submaxillary  ganglion,  with  its  several 
ruots.  fl.rwr..  The  carotid  artery,  two  small  branches  of  which  lu.am.a. 
and  r.am.p.)  pass  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  glaud.  r.nm., 
The  anterior  and  posterior  vclna  from  the  gland,  falling  Into  r./,.  the 
P  vein,  c.'irm,.  The  conjoined  vagus  and  sympathetic  trunks, 
The  upper  cervical  ganglion,  Iwo  branches  of  which,  forming 
a  plexus  in  tl  over  the  facial  artery,  arc  distributed  (n, tym.*m)  along 
the  two  glandular  arteries  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  th« 
gland. 

"The  arrows  Indicate  the  direction  taken  by  the  nervous  Impulses 
durtng  reflex-  stimulation  of  the  gland.  They  ascend  to  the  brain  by  the 
lingual  and  descend  by  tbe  chorda  tympanl."    (Fouler.) 
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this  work,  therefore,  ami  particularly  since  tin-  svmpaUieuc 
and  the  chorda  tyiupani  are  both  oMMtderecl  rapable  only  of 
acting  as  vasomotor  nerves,  we  find  ourselves  obliged,  if  ill 
dot  foregoing  statements  to  this  affect  arc  sound,  of  accounting 
for  t!ii'  functions  iif  llic  submaxillary  gland  with  a  so-calleil 
dilator  nerve,  the  chorda   tympani,  ami  a  constrictor  nerve,  the 

sympathetic. 

As  l-i  the  oaaodilatim,  it  is  easily  explained  fhltragn  what 
we  have  termed  in  the  second  volume  (see  page  1185]  "atricto- 
dilation,"  which  mesas  that  the  terminal  filament-  of  a 

or  secretory  nerve,  the  chorda  tympani  in  tlie  present  case,  are 
not  connected   with   the   muscular  coat   of  the   arterioles   i 
Selves,  hut  with  the  muscular  fillers  of  111  -  which  supply 

the  arterioles  themselves  with  blood:    their  vasa-vasorurn.     The 
manner  in  which  dilation  <>f  an  artery  ia  brought  about  under 
omstenccs   suggests   itaelf:    by  constricting  its  vasa- 
vusorum  the  muscular  layer  of  an  artery  receives  less  blood  and 
tea,  thus  causing  the  vessel  to  dilate. 
Hence  the  effects,  as  Foster  describes  them  of  stimulation 
iif  the  chorda  tympani :    "The  small  arteries  of  the  ghn 
IT8TJ     much    dilated,    and    the    whole    gland    becomes    flu- 
.     .     .     "Before  stimulation,   the  blood  trickles  out  in   a   thin 
slow  stream  of  a  dark  venous  color:    during  stimulation  the 
blood  rushes  out  in  a  full  often  with  B  distinct   pulsa- 

tion." 

In  keeping  With  the  prevailing  view?,  Foster  alio  Bp< 
of  n  dual  function  of  the  chorda  tympani:  "When  the  chorda 
is  stimulated,  there  pass  down  the  nerve  in  addition  to  impulses 
affecting  the  blood-supply,  impulses  affecting  directly  tlie  pro- 
toplasm of  the  secreting  cells,  and  calling  it  into  action,  just 
as  similar  impulses  call  into  action  the  coin i:k til itv  of  the  sub- 
stance of  a  nm-eular  fiber.  Indeed,  the  two  things,  secretins: 
iv  and  eontroetiiij  y,  are  very  parallel."      Vs.  will 

be  shown  nt  the  end  of  this  chapter,  the  cellular  elements 
no  nerve  impulse  to  carry  on  their  functions.     They  do 
marine   unicellular  organisms  are  known   to  do  so,  by    inter- 
changes  with    the   medium    in   which    they    bathe — the   o.v 
laden    water  as    to    unicellular   organisms;     the   oxygen-laden 
plasma  as  to  tissue  cells. 
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Ab  to  vasoconstriction,  the  process  through  which  in  the 
light  of  our  views,  the  sympathetic  fibers  restore  the  dilated 
arterioles  to  their  normal  caliber,  it  is  plainly  sustained  by  the 
present  teachings  of  physiology.  Howell8*  states,  for  instance, 
referring  to  the  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  gland:  "the  arrange- 
ment of  these  latter  fibers  is  such  that  the  cerebral  nerves  con- 
tain vasodilator  fibers  that  cause  a  dilation  of  the  small  arteries 
in  the  glands  and  an  accelerated  blood-flow,  while  the  sym- 
pathetic fibers  whose  stimulation  causes  a  constriction  of  the 
email  arteries  and  a  diminished  blood-flow." 

All  these  facta  seem  to  warrant  the  following  conclusions: — 

1.  An  exacerbation  of  activity  <if  tlir  submaxillary  gland 
is  produced  by  the  circulation-,  through  their  cellular  etc m nits. 
of  an  increased  volume  of  blood,  i.e.,  of  oxidizing  substance. 

2.  This  increased  supply  of  blood  is  due  to  dilation  of  the 
glandular  arterioles  Inj  vasodilator  impulses  transmitted  by  the 
chorda  tympani,  a  branch  of  the  facial  nerve, 

8.  When  the  secretory  activity  of  the  gland  is  to  he  reduced 
Us  blood-supply  is  correspondingly  diminished  by  constriction 
of  it.*  arterioles  under  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  fibers 
distributed  to  these  vessels. 

Sweat  Glands. — Although  text-books  now  teach  that  the 
secretory  activity  of  these  organs  is  due  to  sympathetic  influ- 
ence, there  is  no  more  ground  for  this  view  than  there  is  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  sympathetic  fibers  as  the  physiological 
secretory  nerves  in  the  submaxillary  glands.  Just  as  an  arti- 
ficial secretion  may  be  obtained  from  the  latter  by  stimulating 
their  sympathetic  supply,  however,  so  can  sweat  be  obtained 
by  causing  engorgement  of  the  sweat-glands  by  provoking  local 
or  general  vasoconstriction.  Indeed,  strychnine,  which  stimu- 
lates the  vasomotor  center,  also  causes  sweating.  Conversely, 
Dupong2*  obtained  sweating  by  dividing  the  cervical  sympathetic 
of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head — thus  causing  passive 
dilation  of  the  arterioles  of  the  gland.  We  have  seen  that  this 
is  precisely  the  action  on  the  arterioles  of  the  laerymal  glands, 
of  pilocarpine,  whose  properties  as  a  diaphoretic  are  well  known. 

A  careful  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  suggests 


■Howell:     "T.   B.  of  Physio].,"  p.  691.,  1907. 

*•  DupoDg:     Jour,  de  med.  de  cblr.,  el  pbarm.,  T.  ixxrll,  1816. 
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thai  just  aa  a  secretory  cranial  nerve,  the  chorda  tyuipani,  nor- 
mally governs  the  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  so  does 
a  cranial  secretory  nerve  govern  that  of  the  sweat  glamU 
throughout  the  entire  body. 

The  prevailing  view  that  the  sweat-fibers  arc  of  sympa- 
thetic- origin,  in  baaed  mainly  on  the  observation  of  Nawroeki" 
that  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  anterior  spinal  roots  fur- 
i  swat-libers  which  passed  up  to  the  skin  of  the  face  by 
way  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  because  their  Btimuisti 
sweating — a  view  sustained  by  Lnehaingar*' — while  i 
of  the  seventh  and  nintli  crania]  gave  no  result  But  no  one 
has  shown  that  the  seventh  and  ninth  run  to  the  skin  at  all. 
"It  is  to  he  borne  in  mind*"  writes  Langley.-'  "thai  the  fibers 
of  the  seventh  and  ninth  nerves  which  run  to  the  fifth  Jo  not, 
BO  I'.'ir  as  we  know,  accompany  the  branches  of  the  fifth  which 
run  (0  ih*  ■-'■■in,  but  only  those  Which  ran  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  glands."  Indeed  that  the  fifth  is  the  nerve  which 
supplies  the  sweat  glands  is  suggested  by 

This  suggests  that  the  functions  of  the  sweat  glands 
carried  on  precisely  as  are  those  of  other  glandular  structures 
reviewed.     But  in  the  latter,  at  least,  in  the  lacrynial.  parotid, 
and  submaxillary  glands,  the  identity  of  the  secretory  nerve  was 

clearly  defined.    What  constitutes  the  motor  nerves  of  torn 

There    is   soma   ground   for   belief   that  both   the  I    end 

sudoriferous  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  fifth  pair,  an  extension 
(»f  this  nerve  down  the  entire  spinal  cord. 

The  fact  that  the  motor  nerves  of  the  muscles  do  not  reach 
their  destination  by  way  of  the  sympathetic  cord  is  no* 
erally    accepted.      OstroumofT"*    found    that    excitation    of    the 
peripheral  end  of  the  splanchnic,  after  section,  caused  a  r 

i -pressure  in  the   limbs,  thus  Indicating   the   pr 
vasoconstrictors  only.    This  is  also  sustained  bj  Lang! 
meat  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  sympathetic 
sends  vasodilator  fibers  to  skeletal  muscles.     After  saying  that 
the  "conclusive  form  of  experiment,  as  regards  vasodilator  fibers 


"NawrocW;    Centr«1bl.  f,  a.  mod.  Wlsaenwb.,   B«J.  tvlll,  S.  MS.  1880. 
="  LudMlngir:     Arclilv  f.  d.  gee.  Physiol..   Bd.   nil,  3    126,  1880. 

41  Langl'  y  :     f  ■•■     '  ''  .  p.  861. 

■  Ostroumott:     Pfittger's  AJChlt.,    Bd.  ill.  E.  219.   1878. 
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of  eympathetic  origin  is  to  observe  the  effects  of  stimulating 
the  abdominal  sympathetic,"  he  refers  to  the  experiments  of 
Gaskellsu  who  found  "  a  slight  decrease  of  the  blood-tlow 
through  the  muscles,"  i.e.,  vasoconstriction,  and  Ileidcnhain'"' 
who  observed  a  slight  fall  <>i'  temperature.  "Neither  found  on 
direct  stanmiaiiun,"  says  Langluv.  "v\  idenoe  i>i.'  the  presence  o£ 
vasodilator  libers."  Earliea"  recently  reviewed  what  evidence 
liad  been  recorded  on  the  question,  and  remarks:  "it  seenis 
to  have  bean  almost  taken  for  granted,  up  to  the  present  time, 
that  the  dilators  must  run  in  the  abdominal  sympathetic,  but 
the  actual  evidence  for  this  is  very  unsatisfactory."  It  is  clfifil 
that  the  sympathetic,  i.e.,  the  vasomotor  system,  takes  no  part 
in  the  process. 

Conversely,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  skeletal  mus- 
cles contain  vasodilator  nerves  and  that  the  fifth  pair  presents 
attributes  which  point  to  it  as  their  motor  nerve.  Thus  Dastre 
and  Morat '-'  obtained  dilator  effects  by  stimulating  this  nerve  in 
the  cranium  and  also  by  exciting  the  Uusseriau  ganglion,  while 
Laflont**  caused  flushing  by  stimulating  the  fifth  n> 

sympathetic  fibers  anastomosing  with  it  had  been  allowed 
to  degenerate.  Gaskell"  also  observed  i  hut.  the  branch  of  the 
fifth  distributed  to  the  mylo-hyoid  contained  vasodilators. 
Sueli  effects  cannot  be  attributed  to  excessive  vasoconstriction 
■  In  11  a  cranial  nerve  is  the  source  of  dilatiun,  since  the  only 
connection  of  the  latter  with  the  arteries  is — in  the  light  of 
our  views,  with  the  vasa-vasorum  of  those  arteries.  They  cause 
ddation  or  nothing.  Moreover,  I  he  manner  in  which  its  influ- 
ence on  the  muscle  manifests  itself  points  to  a  pure  motor 
action.  Thus  the  mylo-hyoid  takes  part  in  deglutition,  doubt- 
less by  transmitting  efferent  impulses.  Starling,**  for  instance, 
says:  "The  efferent  impulses  from  the  center  pass  by  the  faypo- 
gloesal  nerve  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  by  the  fifth  to  the 


"Oaikell:     Jour,  of  Anal,  and  Physiol.,  vol.  si,  p.  360.  1877. 
n  Holdenhaln:    Heldenlialu,  Ali-xauder  u.  Coltsti'ln,  Arrlilv  f,  d.  gea.  Physiol. 
BA.  xvl,  S.   1.  1KB. 

•'  Bayllsi:     Jour,  ot  Physio].,  vol.  xxvl.  p.  173.  1901. 

•*  Daatre  and  Moral:    "Recherchca  nur  le  8yst.  Nerv.,"  1881. 

■  Laflont:    Cltpfl  by  Vulplan:    C.  R.  de  l'Acnd.  d.  Sri..  T.  II,  p.  »81.  1866. 

"Oaakell:    Jour,  of  Anal,  and  Phynlol.,  vol.  »l.  p.  720,  1877. 

"Starling:    ScbSfer-i  "T.  B.  oj  Physiol.."  yol.  it.  p,  m.  UWO. 
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mylo-hjoid    iiiiisi-l<\   l»v    Uie  glosso-pharyngeal,   the   phar. 
branches  of  the  vagus,  the  fifth,  and  the  spinal  accessory  nerves 
to  the  muscles  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx."    Conversely,  Charles 
Bell  obtained  paralysis  of  the  facial   muscles  on  cutting  the 
fifth  nerve.     (Quoted  by  Behifer.n) 

When  tlie.se  observations  are  supplemented  in  the  light  of 
the  experimental  facts  previously  adduc-cl,  ..m.i  ;!„ 
is  taken  as  the  basis  of  unalysis,  a  close  functional  relationship 
between  the  muscles  of  the  sweat  glands  and  the  skeletal  mus- 
cles not  only  suggests  itself,  but  the  fifth  nerve  stands  out 
prominently  as  the  motor  nerve  of  both. 

Sherrington9'  states  that  "the  nerves  of  muscles  derive 
large  numbers  of  their  fibers  from  the  spinal  ganglia."  In  the 
limb  muscles  of  the  monkey  and  cat  he1"1  found  ""  1  r<jin  a  half 
to  a  quarter  of  all  the  nerve  fibere  to  be  Beosoi; ."  Me  also 
says  that  "these  sensory  fibers  end  in  end-organs — muscle  spin- 
dles, Golgi-organs,  modified  Paeini-organs,  and  in  1 
bodies."  As  is  well  known,  amesthesia  of  the  surface  prevents 
the  development  of  convulsions:  it  is  therefore  by  paralyzing 
the  cutaneous  sensory  end-organs,  of  nerves  connected  with  the 
muscular  nerve-supply  that  these  abnormal  muscular  contrac- 
tions are  prevented.  A^ain,  while  IJinswanger  obtained  .- 
refiesly — efferent  motor  impulses  being  necessary  factors  df  the 
are — in  various  parts  of  the  body  by  stimulating  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair,  Sherrington  as  interpreter  of  the  prevailing 
knowledge,  states  that  the  gelatinosa  which  caps  the  posterior 
horns  and  receives  all  the  fibers  from  the  sense  organs  of  the 
body  surface  and  muscles  extends  "without  break  from  the 
cranial  fifth  to  the  Unvc&l  coccygeal,  inclusive." 

The    vasodilator   effects   observed    by    Dastre    and    Herat, 
Laffont,  Gaskell  point  to  the  presence  in  the  sweat  and  skeletal 
mneclea  of  the  head  and  neck  of  stricto-dflator  nerves 
to  the  fifth   pair.      In   the   light  of   the   above   data,   it  seem« 
probable  that  this  applies  to  the  trunk  and  extremities  ai  well. 

What  experimental  evidence  there  is  to  show  that  an  influx 
of  blood  into  a  gland  is  not  the  factor  which  incites  fund  ion 


"Cited  by  Schaier:     Ibid.  vol.  II.  p.  7» 

"  Sherrington:     Ibid,  vol.  II,  p.  1007. 

"  Sherrington:    Jour,  of  Phyalol..  vol.  xvll.  p.  211.  ISM. 
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loses  considerable  of  its  weight  if  the  views  I  have  submitted  are 
sound.  Howell,110  for  instance,  writes:  "The  action  of  the 
nerve-fibers  upon  the  sweat  glandB  cannot  be  explained  as  an 
indirect  effect — for  instance,  as  a  result  of  variation  in  the 
blood-flow.  Experiments  have  repeatedly  shown  that,  in  the 
cat,  stimulation  of  the  sciatic  still  calls  forth  a  secretion  after 
the  blood  has  been  shut  off  from  the  leg  by  ligation  of  the  aorta, 
or  indeed  after  the  leg  has  been  amputated  for  ;is  loti.ir  as  twenty 
minutes."  An  important  feature  of  these  experiments,  however, 
is  that  the  secretory  activity  is  of  very  short  duration  and  that 

"laxation  of  the  arterioles  and  the  sudden  influx  of  blood 
among  1 1 1 . ■  .pithelial  cells  induced  by  stimulation  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  is  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  Howell  also  slates  that  "in 
human  beings  it  is  known  that  profuse  sweating  may  often 
accompany  a  pallid  skin,  as  in  terror  or  nausea."  In  all  of 
conditions,  as  shown  in  the  second  volume,  there  is  gen- 
era] vasodilation,  including  of  course  relaxation  of  the  arterioles, 
which  also  increases  the  volume  of  blood  admitted  bo  the  epithe- 
lial cells.  M.  Duval40  states  that  in  moribund  cots,  while  the 
heart-action  is  growing  weaker,  sweating  of  the  t' 
and  if  these  are  not  pigmented  they  become  pale  and  exsanguine. 
This  corresponds  with  the  profuse  sweating  of  death-agony  in 
human  beings,  which  is  also  attended,  of  course,  with  pallor — 
■TJ  olivious  sign  that  the  vascular  arterioles  are  relaxed  allowing 
a  temporary  influx  of  blood  into  the  sweat-glands.  Finally,  u 
Wi  -how  on  page  1380,  pilocarpine — as  well  as  other  druj:s, 
rncotine,  for  example! — owes  its  sudorific  properties  to  (lie  fact 
that  it  depresses  the  sympathetic  center,  thus  causing  relaxation 
of  the  arterioles.  Yet,  division  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  through 
which  the  sympathetic  fibers  reach  the  arterioles  of  the  lower 
extremities,  does  not  prevent  sweating  in  the  corresponding 
limb.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  relaxation 
of  all  the  arterioles  of  the  body  by  the  drug  produces  a  con- 
dition akin  to  that  observed  in  moribund  animals,  and  that 
under  such  conditions  division  of  the  sciatic  would  not  prevent 
an  influx  of  blood  into  the  gland  and  cause  sweating. 

The  process  throng?]  which  the  functions  of  a  sweat-gland 


"  tluwdl:     tOC  iff,,   p.   790. 

"•I<uv»l;     "Cours  de  phyalologte,"  1532. 
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are  influenced  by  variations  of  Wood-flow  becomes  all  the  more 
evident  when  we  take  into  account  its  histology  and  especially 
the  manner  in  which  the  muscular  elements  are  disp> 

In  the  light  of  all  this  evidence,  the  following  concluj-i 
seem  warranted: — 

1.  The  Moratory  activity  of  a  swrat-r/land  w  increased  by 
the  (in  utation  of  an  toosss  of  blood  in  He  apttht 
outer  tUmsnte, 

§.  AU  tto  intrinsic  atrwtvnt  rsn- 

dsrsd  hyforoetiva,  the  wonting  activity  of  the  gknicmlar  tit- 
nxonts  it  enhanced  and  the  spiral  muscles  around  the  coiled  anc 
straight  tithes  are  caused  tc  contract  periodically,  each  contrac- 
tion oauamg  cm  outflow  of  sweat. 

S.  The  increased  supply  of  Hood  it  due  to  dilation  of  the 

ijlaiidnlur  a-    hi/   vasodilator   impulses   received    li- 

the secreto-i'iotor  nerve  of  the  gland  (probably  cm  extension  of 
the  "fifth  including  iit  spinal  extension). 

it.  Tin;  eecrstory  activity  of  a  swoat'g 
the  volume  of  blood  efri  ulating  tkrovijh  it  is  imj  to 

contraction  of  ils  artsriolu  by  vasoconstrictor  impulses,  re- 
through  its  sympathetic,   terminals. 

The  capillaries  form  a  close  net-work  around  the  coiled 
tubes,  and  reach  down  to  an  extremely  thin  basement  mem- 
brane, which,  in  turn,  surrounds  the  layer  of  muscular  fiber* 
that  coil  around  these  tube*.  An  important  feature  of  this 
muscular  layer, — which  is  only  separated  tram  the  emit]  or 
lumen  of  the  tube  by  the  secreting  epithelial  colli  and  theu 
endothelial  lining, — however,  is  that  its  ribbon-like  fibers  are 
spirally  wrapped  round  the  tube,  and  in  smli  a  mamnT  U  to 
leave  a  gap  between  their  border,  throughout  their  whole  le 

Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  thin  basement  membrane  thus  enabled 
to  reach  the  secreting  cells  through  the  gape,  bat  the  t 
;u't unll y  project  through  the  letter  bo  as  to  touch  the  mem- 
brane. Furthermore,  the  projecting  cells  are  so  related  to  ope 
another  as  to  form  canalieulidike  spaces,  which  extend  Crom 
the  capillary-covered  memhrane  completely  through  to  the  lumen 
of  the  tube  (Rainier). 

Ma.m.mauy  Qland8. — Foster  refers  to  the  influence  of 
nervous  system  upon  the  functions  of  the  mammary  glaz 
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the  following  words:  "That  both  the  secretion  and  ejection 
of  milk  are  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system  is  shown  by 
common  experience,  but  the  exact  nervous  mechanism  haB  not 
vet  betB  fully  worked  out.  While  the  erection  of  the  nipple 
ceases  when  the  spinal  nerves  ■which  supply  the  breast  are 
divided,  the  secretion  continues,  and  iB  not  arrested  evsn  when 
the  sympathetic  as  well  as  the  spinal  nerves  are  out." 

The  nerves  that  supply  these  organs  and  the  skin  cover- 
ing them  are  the  intereostals  from  the  second  to  the  sixth, 
inclusive;  the  thoracic  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus;  and 
tin'  descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus,  while  sympa- 
thetic filaments  accompany  all  blood-veseeU. 

In  this  analysis  we  will,  in  a  measure,  cover  two  subjects, 
since  the  mammary  secretion  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  similar 
tn  that  which  prevails  in  sebaceous  glands.  The  functional 
process  in  the  latter  and  the  similarity  referred  to  arc  well 
illustrated  in  the  following  qaotations  from  the  work  of  VV. 
Roger  Williams."  Referring  to  the  sebaceous  glands,  this 
author  says:  '"Within  the  membrana  propria  of  its  secretory 
part  we  find  a  stratum  of  small,  irregularly-shaped  epithriuil 
cells,  each  with  a  large  nucleus  (Fig.  1,  b).  The  cells  of  this 
region  are  constantly  proliferating,  and,  as  the  products  of  the 
process  gradually  shift  toward  the  ihn-l.  they  become  changed 
and  gradually  form  the  secretion."  If  the  words  that  we  have 
italicised  are  placed  in  immediate  sequence,  they  will  be  found 
to  describe  exactly  the  histological  arrangement  of  the  sweat- 
tubes  from  the  delicate  membrane  to  the  lumen.  "The  Btepa 
of  the  process  are  as  follow?.:  The  cells  next  the  marginal  cells 
(Fig.  1,  6)  increase  in  size  and  their  nuclei  dwindle.  As  they 
approach  the  center  of  the  acinus  their  nuclei  disappear,  and 
the  cells  become  distended  with  granules  and  oil-globules. 
Finally  thev  burst  and  their  debris  forms  the  secretion,  which 
is  discharged."  This  also  coincides  with  the  manner  in  which 
sudoriferous  glands  produce  their  secretion. 

"Lactation  is  the  outcome  of  a  similar  process,"  continues 
Mr.  Williams.  "Milk  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  prod- 
uct of  the  deliquescence  of  successive  degenerations  of  epithe- 


"  W.  Roger  Wllllami:    "Diseases  of  the  Brcust."  Loudon.  1891 
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lial  cells  which  are  destroyed  in  this  process  and  replaced  by 
relays  of  new  cell?  derived  by  division  from  other  still  active 
epithelial  cells  of  the  part.  Thus  we  see  that  growth,  i 
opment,  and  secretion  are  but  slightly  varied  manifestations 
of  cellular  activity  finding  expression  in  different  ways." 
.  .  .  "The  complete  degree  of  mammary  function  that 
eventuates  in  lactation  is  only  attained  periodically^  and  the 
proeeas  is  always  gradual.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of 
Creighton'e  description  of  it:  Subsidence  of  the  function  goes 
band  in  hand  with  undoing  of  structure,  and  revival  of  the 
function  with  the  building  up  of  structure.  Variations  of 
intensity   in  the  eecretory  force  are  measured  by  its  products 


w 


Fio.  1.— Histological  Section  of  the  Wall  or  a.  Sebaceous 
Cyst.     (CornW  anil  Ranvlcr.) 

a,    Fibrous   stratum    with    connective    tissue    corpuscle*,    b.    Marginal 
stratum,    t.   Humifying   cells,    il.    Sebaceous  cells. 


which  correspond  to  changing  aspects  of  the  secreting  acini. 
The  beginning  of  the  rising  f  unit  inn  coincides  with  tfai 
ginning  of  pregnancy,  and  the  process  occupies  the  entire 
period  of  gestation.  During  the  intervals  between  its  periods 
<>f  functional  activity  the  breast  remains  in  a  quiescent  func- 
tionless  state:  the  fitting  stage.  In  this  condition  the  gland 
is  shrunken  and  surrounded  by  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fibro- fatty  tissue.  The  acini  are  shriveled  up.  On  micro- 
scopical examination  of  sections  of  the  gland  in  this  stage 
(Fig.  2)  each  acinus  appears  as  an  alveolar  space  bounded  by 
a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  denuded  of  epithelium.     Its  con- 
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tents  are  irregularly-urranged,  polymorphic,  epithelial  cells, 
with  large  nuclei  and  scanty  surrounding  protoplasm.  .  .  . 
"During  the  rising  function  the  size  of  the  acini  grad- 
ually increases  from  that  of  the  resting  stage.  The  cells  in- 
crease in  number  and  size  and  acquire  more  protoplaam.  They 
gradually  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  form  a  Lining  membrane 
Ear  the  w;ill  of  the  acinus  (Fig.  .'{),  which,  as  lactation  ap- 
proaches, is  converted  into  a  regular  mosaic.  The  cells  become 
granular,  irregularly  shaped,  excavated,  and  vacuolated,  secret- 
ing granular  and  mucous  fluids.  The  milk  of  the  first  few  days 
is   always   somewhat    crude,  containing   colostrum-cells,    which 


Fio.  a. 


E& 


Fia.  8. 
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Tkb  Mammary  Lobule  Near  the  Restivci  Staqk  (Upper)  and 
During  Functional.  Activity.    iCretghton.) 


are  the  last  of  the  long  series  of  secretory  products  thrown  off 

•during  the  period  of  rising  function. 
"The  fully-i-xjiamlc-'l  acinus  (Fig.  4)    in  a  state  of  active 
secretion  is  at  least  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  resting 

•stage.  Its  contained  cells  are  much  more  numerous  than  at 
any  other  period,  and  they  form  a  perfect  mosaic,  lining  ihe 
roembrana  propria.  Each  cell  is  flattened  and  of  polyhedric 
shape,  and  has  a  large  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  broad  zone  of 
protoplasm. 

"During  the  period  of  subsiding  function  the  organ  grad- 
My    reverts   to   the   resting   Btage   through    the   convene  series 
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of  changes.    In  this  process  the  cells  pass  through  a  succession 
of  transformations,  Cram  the  form*  chaxantaristic  of  thi>  per- 
fect mosaic  of  lactation  to  those  peculiar  to  the  various   - 
of  the  subsiding  process.     These  changes  are  accompanied  by 
constant  destruction  and  renewal  of  the  partieipatii' 

"With  regard  to  the  Influence  of  the  nervous  M-stem  od 
the  mammary  secretion,   most   of  those  who  have  studied  the 
subject  are  agreed   that  the  secretion  of  milk  is  not  di] 
under   its   control.      Laffont,u    however,    maintains    that   the 

tlUiliifn;.-     ,  I     which,     irll- 

cause  RUgmentatiofl  of  tin.'  quantity  of  milk  secreted; 
Sini'-tv.*'1  u  In*  has  repeated  hie  experiments,  is  unable  to  a 
his  conclusions." 


Pio  4.— !3xrANpEt>  Makmart  Acinus.  Showimo  the  Arrangement 
op  Ei-rrii  i  Men.) 


The  foregoing  review  not  only  indicates  the  important 
part  cellular  metabolism  plays  in  the  functions  of  the  mam- 
mary glands,  hut  also  that  the  blood  is  an  important  source 
of  active  functional  work.  "The  blood  is  the  ultimate  sonree 
of  milk,"  Bays  Foster,  "bui  it  becomes  milk  only  through  the 
activity  of  the  oaUi  Bod  that  activity  consists  largely  in  a 
'olic  manufacture  by  the  call,  and  in  the  cell,  of  the 
common  things  broughi  by  the  blood  into  the  special  | 
present  in  the  milk.  Experimental  results  tell  the  same 
Another  feature  which  it  places  on  e  solid  footing  when  asso- 


<J  LaffonI :     ComptoB-Rcmlus  il<    1'Ariidii  .   vol.   Ixxxlx,  1879. 

■  Oo  Slnfty:     M*molr-_.  d«   I.  •  »t    I.    1CT9. 


ciated  with  Professor  Foster's  remark,  and  one  which  we  wish 
particularly  to  emphasize,  is  the  identity  of  the  liquid  which 
holds  the  various  constituents  of  milk  in  solution,  viz.:  blood- 
plnsma.  This  is  also  suggested  by  a  statement  of  M.  Duval's, 
who,  referring  to  the  formation  of  cream,  says:  "The  t 
parent  portion  that  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  repre- 
sents the  plasma  of  the  milk:  that  is  to  Bay,  thfl  milk  without 
globules.  We  employ  the  word  'plasma'  here  to  establish  a 
parallelism  between  the  analysis  of  milk  and  that  of  the  blood. 
Skimmed  milk  corresponds  to  the  liquor  of  the  blood." 

In  the  chapter  on  "Immunity  the  true  identity  of  blood- 
plasma,  owing  to  its  inherent  Oxidizing  substance,  its  alexins 
etc.,  as  a  prophylactic,  and  its  role  to  thifl  commotion,  will  be 
further  studied.  But,  bearing  directly  upon  the  question  in 
point, — i.e.,  the  functional  mechanism. — the  presence  of  plasma 
in  the  milk  forcibly  indicates  that  an  important  vasoconstrictor 
•  vstem  moat  exist  in  the  mammary  gland.  In  fact,  that  so 
careful  an  investigator  OS  Laffont  should  have  observed  vaso- 
dilation further  emphasizes  this,  and  tends  to  indicate  that  a 
process  similar  to  that  described  by  us  in  our  analysis  of  sub- 

'lary  functions  must  prevail, — i.e.,  indirect  vasodilation, — 
a  fact  sustained  by  the  counter-experiments  of  an  onnalk  com- 
petent physiologist,  rle  Sinety.  who  was  unable-  to  find 
dilators  ptr  M.  Laffont  Teached  his  deduction  thai  vasodilation 
occurred  by  measuring  the  blood-pressure  in  the  mammary 
artery  of  a  bitch,  during  lactation,  after  severing  the  mammary 
nerve  and  stimulating  the  peripheral  BOgmeni  of  the  latter. 
Congestion  of  the  gland  and  increase  of  milk-flow  followed, 
but  after  cessation  of  the  artificial  stimulation  the  flow,  though 
not  arrested,  was  greatly  reduced.  This  led  Laffont  to  con- 
clude infercntially  that  the  mammary  gland  possessed  typical 
vasodilators  similar  to  those  thought  to  exist  in  the  submax- 
illary gland.  We  have  shown  that  the  phenomena  upon  which 
snrh  a  deduction  could  be  based,  in  respect  to  the  latter  organ, 
could  be  accounted  for  without  vasodilators  and  that  active 
dilation  was  a  median ieal  impossibility.  Claude  Bernard's  own 
testimony  to  this  is  Indirectly  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
"interference"  or  "inhibition"  theory  was  introduced  by  him 
tn  account   for   vasodilation:     the    existence   of   which   he   was 


._ 
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first — as  be  had  been  in  the  case  of  vasoconstriction — to  dem- 
onstrate. 

The  various  data  reviewed  seem  to  us,  when  considered  col- 
lectively, to  suggest  mollifications  of  gcneralU  accepted  views. 
In  the  inn  miliary  gland  the  secret .ing  apparatus  is  funned,  we 
have  seen,  first  hy  an  extremely  thin  basement  membrane,  and, 
Second,  by  a  single   layer  of  epithelial    secrcton    cells.     The 

supply  the  milk-forming  elements  other  than  the  liquid 
per  se,  which  liquid  responds  to  various  tests  of  blood-plasma 
(Duval)  and  seems  to  replace  the  water  secreted  by  the  sweat, 
salivary,  and  1:ut  vmal  glands.  In  all  three  of  the  latter  organs, 
however,  the  Becreting  structures  are  surrounded  by  a  net-work 
of  capillaries.  That  such  is  also  the  case  in  the  mammary 
gland  is  evident,  since  Piersol,44  referring  to  the  glandular 
la,  says:  "I'mm  these  vessels  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  OTgan  branches  penetrate  into  the  glandular  mass  and 
pass  between  the  lobules,  giving  off  twigs  which  break  up  into 
capillaries  inclosing  the  alveoli."  A  net-work  of  nerve-fila- 
ments are  also  traced  to  the  glandular  elements  of  salivary 
and  sudoriferous  glands:  a  feature  also  reproduced  in  the 
mamma?.  Tims,  Biihm  and  von  Davidoff,46  alluding  to  the 
terminations  of  the  nerves  in  the  mammary  glands,  recall  that 
they  bare  been  studied  by  means  of  the  methylene-!  i]> 
by  Dmitrewsky,  who  found  that  f'the  terminal  branches  form 
epi  lamellar  plexuses  outside  the  basement  membrane  of  the 
alveoli,  from  which  fine  nerve-branches  pass  through  the  base- 
ment membrane  and  end  on  the  glnnd-eells  in  clusters  of 
terminal  granules  united  by  fine  filaments."  They  also  state 
that  "the  vessels  form  capillary  net-works  surrounding  the 
alveoli."  The  ducts  when  nearing  the  nipple  have  an  outer 
layer  of  cellular  tissue  containing  a  large  number  of  i 

and  smooth  muscular  fibers  which  depart  slightly  from 
the  axial  line  in  direction,  though  insufficiently  so  to  be  termed 
"spiral"  as  in  the  case  of  the  sweat-gland  muscles.  Rut.  in 
the  mammary  gland,  suckling,  by  creating  a  vacuum  and  oaus- 
ing  elongation  of  the  nipple,  fulfills  the  function  of  the  latter. 


"Piersol:     "Normal  Histology."  p.  841.  seventh  edition.  1900. 
*»  nohiu  und  von  OavldotT:     "Tent-book  of  Histology,"  trmiBlntod  by  Hutwr. 
p.  Ml,  1900. 
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We  thus  have  all  the  structural  elements  of  the  previously 
studied  gland9  present  in  these.  Their  peripheral  mechanising 
should  also  correspond,  however.  As  to  the  nervous  supply, 
we  have  seen  that  dilation  of  arteries  was  found  to  be  con- 
trolled by  motor  nerves,  by  LaiTont.  and  that  the  presence  of 
vasomotors  was  denied  by  de  Sinoty.  Haute,  the  vasodilation 
must  he  due  to  indirect  action,  espcoialh  -:.,  I,;iHV>ut  caused 
it  by  stimulating  these  nerves,  precisely  as  Claude  Bernard  had 
done  in  the  case  of  the  submaxillary  glands.  The  stimulation 
must,  therefore,  have  caused  this  indirect  vascular  dilation 
in  the  manner  described  when  the  chorda  tympani  was  in 
question:  i.e..  by  causing  stricto-d ilntinn  of  the  glandular 
vessels.  That  thiB  conception  of  the  process  is  justified  is 
further  sustained  by  the  experiments  of  Holing,4"  who  found 
that  a  motor  nerve,  the  external  spermatic,  supplied  ooartrictor 
fibers  to  the  glandular  blood-TOBBelg  in  flw  g<>at.  and  that 
division  of  one  branch,  of  this  nerve,  the  lower,  enhanced  secre- 
tion (evidently  due  to  relaxation  of  the  vessels  through  loss 
of  their  normal  stimulus),  while  stimulation  of  the  peripheral 
end  of  this  subdivision  of  the  nerve  decreased  the  secretion. 
This  clearly  suggests  that,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the  submax- 
illary and  other  glands,  the  secretory  activity  of  the  organ  should 
be  attributed  to  an  increase  of  the  blood  coursing  through  its 
secretory  elements. 

Aa  to  the  sympathetic  fibers,  they  are  also  stated  by  Roger 
Williams  to  "accompany  the  mammary  blond-vessels*';    and.  as 

to  of  a  sympathetic  nerve  is  always  followed  by  dilation 
of  the   arteries,   they  can   only   act  as  vasoconstrictors  here  B8 

here.  That  all  efferent  fibers  distributed  to  the  gland- 
ular elements  and  to  the  blood-vessels  originate  from  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  i*  ovi.lrnt  vli..-n  their  Matimiship  with 
the  cord,  and  particularly  the  n 'suits  of  section  immediately 
below  the  medulla,  are  recalled.  That  a  single  stream  of  im- 
pulses from  the  cerebral  centers  can  sustain  the  entire  function 
— that  is  to  say.  that  part  of  it  under  nervous  control — scarcely 
needs,  under  these  conditions,  to  be  emphasized. 

An  important  characteristic  of  the  functions  of  the  mam- 


"Robrlg:    Vlrchow'i  Archlv,  vol.  lxrll,  1878. 
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mary  glands,  however,  is  that  their  dependence  upon  their 
nervous  supply  ia  nut  as  great  as  is  the  case  with  other  a 
This  ie  readily  accounted  tat  when  the  m i ■  ji t i i .  ad  the  liquid 
portion  of  milk  ia  realized..  The  Wo^d-planna  must  undergo 
Uut  little  change  during  its  COBTewioin  into  mtlk-plaame;  in- 
deed, it  is  probably  merely  filtered  through  i 
propria  and  the  epithelial  layer  of  sella  in  the  lobules  and  thus 
becomes  charged  with  their  products.    1  -  are  the 

BOUxee  of  Che  latter;  Kadkin"  found  them  both  in  the  epithe- 
lial  lining  and  alveolar  cavities,  "wherein  disintegrate 
1 1 11- i r  nuclei  supplies  the  milk  with  a  proportion  of  ita  iiuclciu. 
the  remaining  amount  of  the  latter  being  furnished  I 
epithelial  colls.''  These  bodies  and  the  oxidizing  sulisiance  «>f 
the  blood-plasma  not  only  transfer  to  the  milk  their  immuniz- 
ing qualities,  hut  the  oxidizing  mbetanoe  is  itself  a  aouiee  of 
functional  energy  through  which  leucocytes  and  epithelial  cells 
are  caused  to  endow  the  milk  with  its  nutritive  principles. 
Much  of  the  organ's  work  la  therefore  automatic 

While   "the   secretion   continues   mid    is  not  arrested   -  i 
when  the  sympathetic  as  'well   as  the  spinal  nerves  are  cat,19 
control   experiments   soon    show    that,   as    was   the    case    with 
Laffont's  animal,  the  flow,  though  not  arrested,  i- 
when  only  one  get  of  nerves  is  cut.     This  indicates,  when 
sidered  along  with  the  fact  that  stimulation  of  the  mammary 
end  of  the  nerve  increases  the  gland's  activity,  that  the  nexvoni 
supply  must   tint  be  disregarded,   and   it   bJbo  ;  that  the 

sharp  line  drawn  between  '•active"  and  "pa?;-i\v"  ;i,ii\; 
the  ease  of  other  organs,  B&d  which  mainly  depends  upon 
nerve-impulses  to  secreting  structures  and  vascular  walls,  is 
scarcely  applicable  here.  Indeed,  we  arc  doubtless  eta 
with  mere  fluctuations  of  activity,  called  forth,  during  lacta- 
tion, by  afferent  impulses  to  the  motor  tenters:  a  feature 
which  the  rapid  formation  of  milk  after  nursing  mid  the  in- 
fluence  of   emotions    upon   its    flow    suggest.      Tn    frannn. 

summary  of  the  fcnotSo&aJ  mechanism  of  the  mammary  gland, 
therefore,  it  is  not  the  difference  between  active  and  pi 
activity  that  we  have  in  mind,  but  the  manner  in  which  fluct- 


"Kadkin:    Inaugural  Dissertation.  1880. 


uations  of  activity  are  brought  About.  The  actual  process 
involved,  even  here,  however,  is  primarily  a  mechanical  one, 
since  filtration  of  the  blood-plasma  into  the  secreting  elements 
represents  no  mean  expense  of  force.  As  blood -pressure  to- 
tally independent  of  the  norma]  systemic  pressure  must  account 
for  this,  we  are  relegated  to  the  vessel-waUe  and  their  nerve- 
supply  as  tlie  intermediaries  through  which  this  is  carried  out. 

On  the  whole,  the  functional  mechanism  of  a  mammary 
gland  may,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts,  be  interpreted 
as  follows: — 

1.  The  formation  of  milk  is  due  to  an  exacerbation  of 
secretory  activity,  the  nutrient  fluid  being  field  in  reserve  by 
the  organ  until  withdrawn  meclnniicalh/  lnj  the  enabling. 

S.  The  blood-plasma,  including  Ha  oftidfaing  eubrUmcB,  u 

tin'  main  source  of  (he  fluid  constituents  of  milk,  and  is  sup- 

<  rtioru  cell*  by  tin1  glandular  arterioles  whan  those 

It  are  dilated  by  their  motor  nervee,  (he  terminals:  of  the 

f ninth,  fifth ,  and  s'.rfh    iiitercostals. 

S.   Whem   the  formation    of  milt  is   to  erase,   the.  arterioles 
referred  la  nsiuue  ttn'ir  normal  eoKbtf,  the  result  of  constrictor 
impulses  received  through  the  intermediary  of  tin  (r  eympatht  '<< 
nerves. 

Kidxkts. — Tlnv.  is  iimt.  "the  kidneys  receive  a  rich 

gupply  of  nerve-fibers"  but  Hat  ''most  histologists  have  been 
unable  to  trace  any  connection  between  these  fibers  and  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  kidney  tubules."  Interpreted  from  our 
standpoint  such  a  connection  fa  not  in  the  least  necessary,  since 
as  we  have  now  shown  repoatodlj,  the  function  of  an  organ  is 
dependent  upon  the  volume  of  arterial  blood  circulating  through 
it  Our  view  is  fully  sustained  by  the  prevailing  doctrine  since, 
as  Howell  says,  the  marked  effects  obtained  during  purely  physi- 
ological experiments  are  "all  explicable  by  the  changes  produced 
in  the  blood-flow  through  the  organ.*'  It  becomes  a  question, 
therefore,  as  to  how,  and  by  what  nerves  this  blood-flow  is  regu- 
lated, for  as  stated  by  Stewart40  "increased  blood-flow  entails 
increased  secretion." 


•Howell:    T.  D.  of  Physiol.,  iccond  edition,  p.  783.  1907. 
•Stewart:    Lor.  til.,  p.  U». 
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That  the  vasodilation  necessary  to  the  inception  of  an  ex- 
acerbation of  function — as  it  is  in  tbe  submaxillary  glaud — 
occurs  in  the  kidney  as  well  as  in  the  organs  prevh>  iewed, 

is  shown    by   tbe  experiments  of  Bradford80  who   found   that 
rasodilatar  nerves  entered   the  kidney   with  the   vasoconst 
Bbero,  and  that  when  the  anterior  roots  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth. 
and  thirteenth  dorsal  nerve  rootB  were  stimulated  with  indue- 
tion   shocks  one  second   apart,    the   organ   swelled    though    no 
sufficiently  marked  rise  of  blood-pressure  occurred    in  BO 
for  it.     Stewart81  also  states  that  the  presence  of  dilator 
for  the  kidney  has  been  "demonstrated  in  the  splanchnic  nerve-." 
That  it  is  these  vasodilators  which  enhance  the  flow  nf  urine 
is  sustained  by  the  prevailing  opinion  that  true  secretory  m 
i.e.,  nerves  influencing  directly  the  epithelial  elements,  are  not 
present  in  the  kidney. 

The  source  of  these  renal  vasodilator  nerves  is  disclosed 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  only  by  stimulating  the  splanchnic  that 
the  caliber  of  the  renal  arteries  is  increased.  Indeed,  Eekhard" 
found  that  stimulation  of  the  vagi  below  the  diaphragm  does 
not  influence  the  flow  of  nrine.  This  imposed  the  conclusion 
that  even  the  vasodilators  of  the  kidney  belong  to  the  sym- 
pathetic system.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Berk- 
which  showed  that  "the  innervation  of  the  kidm'v  i-  de- 
pendent directly  upon  the  great  sympathetic;  and  histologically 
spcaking,  it  is  found  that  all  the  nerves  of  the  glands  belong  to 
the  non-medullated  type."  Briefly,  the  vasodilator  ncrvea  of 
the  kidney  which  promote  the  flow  of  urine  belong  to  the  sym- 
pathetic system. 

How  are  the  arteries  restored  to  their  normal  caliber — thai 
compatible  with  the  normal  excretion  of  urino? 

In  the  light  of  the  conclusions  submitted  in  the  foregoing 
pages  the  kidnevs  slum  hi  receive  filaments  capable  of  causing 
constriction  of  the  renal  arteries  when  the  excretory  activity  of 
the  organs  is  to  be  decreased.  That  such  is  the  case  has  been 
shown    experimentally    by  many  observers.      In    the    dog,    the 


"•  Bradford:  Jour,  of  Fbyalol.,  vol.  I.  p.  858.  1885. 

"  Stewart:  toe.  cit..  p.  162. 

"Eekhard:  Cited  by  Starling:     SchMcr'a  "T,  B.  of  Physiol . 

"Berkley;  Jour,  of  Path,  sod  Duct.,  vol.  I,  p.  m,  ifsii. 


vol.   i.  p.  645. 
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vasoconstrictor  nerves  leave  the  cord,  according  to  Stewart,  "by 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  sixth  thoracic  to  the  second  lumbar 
nerves  and  especially  the  last  three  thoracic."  Langley8*  ob- 
served prompt  and  great  pallor  of  the  kidney  and  upper  part 
of  the  ureter  on  stimulating  the  first  lumbar  nerve,  and  slower, 
though  still  great,  pallor  on  stimulating  the  second  lumbar  in 
the  cat.  As  stated  by  Starling08  a  rise  of  the  general  blood- 
pressure  coincides  with  marked  shrinkage  of  the  kidney,  so 
that  the  effects  observed  by  Langley  must  be  of  vasomotor  origin. 
Moreover  various  toxics  known  to  raise  the  vascular  pressure 
produce  effects  similar  to  stimulation  of  the  renal  vasomotor 
nerves.  Thus  Sakussow"  recently  found  that  digitalin  in  1 
to  1,000.000  solution  caused  contraction  of  the  renal  vessels. 
The  same  effect  was  obtained  from  a  1  to  1,000,000  solution  of 
adrenalin.  The  latter  result  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Brad- 
ford5* obtained  renal  vasoconstriction  by  stimulating,  besides 
the  nerves  included  within  the  above  limits,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  thoracic,  thus  including  among  those  stimulated,  the  fibers 
which  pass  to  the  splanchnic  and  thence  to  the  kidneys.  He 
found,  however,  that  the  most  active  vasomotor  nerves  were  those 
of  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  thoracic.  That  all  these 
filaments  are  distributed  to  the  arterioles  in  the  organs  has  not 
only  been  established  histologically,  but  as  stated  by  Bohm, 
Davidoff,  and  Huber."  "from  the  plexuses  surrounding  the 
vessels  small  branches  are  given  off  which  end  on  the  muscle- 
cells  of  the  media. 

As  to  the  source  of  the  vasoconstrictor  fibers,  it  corresponds 
with  that  *<i  the  vasoconstrictors  supplied  to  other  abdominal 
organs,  the  splanchnic.  Thus  No'lner"  and  others  have  traced 
these  nerves  from  the  sympathetic  chain  through  the  great  and 
small  splanchnics  to  the  solar  plexus,  and  thence  to  a  network 
of  Sbers  !yinr  in  the  fat  between  the  adrenal  and  the  kidney. 
Several  of  th*  f.'..izr.trz.r-  were  found  by  XoUner  to  enter  the 
latter  with  the  re^i"  arterr. 


«•  I*z*>»  Sriif '-  t     ~    Be*  Ptrtlf.'.  ."  v.'..  V..  p.  «tt. 

■Sra-Jir  .'V.<     ■>:■.   :.  ;    *c. 

■  ^knamr.-w       Tr»-i     \;-\  :».  mM. 

=-£r*e-.rf       :.-.-zt    :f  PiTT-A-.  t-.;    i.  ;.  K*.  1**. 

•  mi-tl  :»T,fct  t:<t  Bxt**:   is*  •«..  p.  se.  ant 
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We  ilms  iind  ourseNis  in  Hie  presence  of  tf 
fact  that  both  the  vasodilator  and   vasoconstrictor  nerves  of  die 
kidneys — those  which  preside  over  the  function!  of  ihflflC  organs,' 
are  of  sympathetic  origin.    Indeed,  aa  will  tx  later,  this 

is  u  characteristic  of  the  adrenals,  these  organs  and  the  ki 
working  in  harmony:    the  adrenal  a  bj  supplying  have 

-'.II.  the  oxidizing  lubetance  of  the  which  takes 

among    other    functions,    the    d isintegratioB    01    prol 

-products  hi   nrder  to  convert  them    into   eliminable  end- 
products:    the  kidneys,  bj   insuring  tlie  excretion  of  these  end- 

producta  bom  the  system. 

Thi  for  various  observations  that  present  knowl- 

Eaila  to   explain.     Thus   Auhertin    end    Amiicrf"  found 
concomitant  lesions,  both  on  oaked  eye  and  microacopii 
nation,  in  the  -  and  kidneya  in  all  i  nephritis 

studied  by  ihcm  characterized  by  high-pulse  tension.    Ti 
ter  phenomenon  suggests  that  while  an  i 
tion  was  being  produced — this  product  and  adrenalin 
as  ie  well  known,  s  marked  rise  of  the  vascular  a— the 

•  >  had  also  been  overworked  in  these  <  ceaore 

excretory  activity-  had  brought  on  the  nephritis.  In  other  words, 
marked  increased   rnnctional  activity  of  the  kidm  repre- 

sented  by    renal    vasodilation,    should    coincide — since    the   ad- 
renals are  simultaneously  stimulated — with    increased    vascular 
lension.     This  has  been  actually  observed   experimentally  by 
Cavazzani,81  though  unexplained  by  aim.    He  found  that 
caused  siraultaneoc  -nsion  of  the  kidney — and    th< 

an  increased  production  of  urine — and  gi  laoconstriction. 

Puncture  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  (Beroard'a  pi 
produces  glycosuria  through  the  intermediary  of  the  adrenal*. 
U  will  08  shown  elsewhere;   a  similar  puncture  also  produces. 
as  stated   by  Stewart,  "a  copious  flow  of  urine."     W«  need  not 

go  beyond  common  experience  to  find  ample  proof  of  th< 

that  polyuria  is  a  prominent  symptom  of  diabetes,  i.e..  that  the 
adrenals  and  the  kidneys  work  in  harmony.  The  importaii'  •  of 
Ibis  relationship  asserts  itself  when  the  obscurity  surrounding 
the  question  is  recalled.     Thus  referring  to  polyuria,  Hensell, 


bartln  BDd  Arnbfrt:    Trunin*  mfidlcHl*.  p.  119,  1904. 
"'  Ci-voMiiui:     Arch.  Its'    dv  blol.,  vul,  xviU,  p.  168, 
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Well,  and  Jelliffe"-  Btate  that  "it  is  common  to  two  diseases — 
diabetes  mellitus  and  chronic  interstitial  nephritis — but  in 
either  case  a  clear  explanation  of  this  symptom  does  not  cxiBt." 

Pending  additional  evidence  to  this  elTect  the  following 
conclusions  as  to  the  functions  of  the  kidney  appear  to  us 
warranted : — 

1.  When  the  fiam  of  jui/if  is  to  he  increased,  the  renal 
arterioles  are  dQtUsd  fry  vasodilator  ternrinata  of  the  sympa- 
thetic irlil,!,  mull  the  organ  by  iruy  of  the  splanchnic  tierces 
and  tin-  te  mil  Hilar  ganglia.  The  glomerular  tufts  being  thus 
traversed  by  n  greater  volume  of  blood  the  oomponentt  of  urine 
are  thus  filtered  out  into  Bovtnan'i  ottpeule. 

.'.  When  the  /ion  nt  iii-'Ki-  is  te  !"-  dtortOMd  the  tamt  arteri- 
oles Aft  ml  mill  to  th.'n-  normal  CttUbSf  t''i  '/"'  vaaoconstrietur 
fitments  of  the  aympafhstic  which  reset  the  kidneys  also  by 
vny  of  the  splanchnic  nerves. 

J/.  The  adrenals  and  the  kidneys  are  functionally  united, 
the  adrenals  contributing  by  their  sen-,  Hun  to  the  conversion 
of  WQSie*product*  into  end- products  which  the  kidneys  excrete 
teith   the  urine. 

With  the  functions  of  the  kidneys  as  foinplomenlal  l<>  thc.*e 
of  t lie  adrenals,  wha1  we  have  termed  the  "adrenal  system" 
acquires  greater  importance  in  the  vital  functions  of  the  organ- 
ism as  a  whole:  it  supplies  the  body  the  substances  which  sus- 
tain oxygenation  and  metabolism,  but  provides  also  for  the 
elimination  of  end-products  of  catabolism  and  other  wastes. 
instances"  here,  are  meant  both  the  adrenal  and  tin-mid 
secretions.  The  former  of  these,  by  becoming  oxygenized  in  the 
lungs,  constitutes  the  oxidizing  substance  of  the  blood,  i.e.,  the 
albuminous  portion  of  its  haemoglobin;  the  thyroid  secretion  as 
previously  stated,  and  as  will  be  shown,  enhances  the  vulner- 
ahility  of  all  tissues  to  oxidation,  including  the  adrenal  center 
in  the  pituitary  body. 

As  to  the  functional  relationship  hetween  all  these  organs. 
they  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows,  pending  additional 
evidence : — 

Th,    pituitary   I  fnins  n   ,.nt,-r  irhiclt  governs  the 


1  Hensrl.  WpII  and  Jelliffe:     "The  t'rin*  ami  FIBOat,"  1906. 
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functional  activity  of  the  adrenals  and  of  ike  kidneys.  Any 
excitation  of  this  canter  by  the  thyroid  secretion  im  the  blood, 
or  certain  ttt  may  oa  ur  in  the  tatter,  increases  the  func- 

tional activity  of  both  the  adrenals  and  the  kidneys,  and  there- 
fore, general  oxygenation  and  renal  excretion, 

General  Conclusions  as  to  ran  Mkc.iianism  of  Fi 
tionai.  A1-1  n  \r\ .-  a   number  trf  general  questions  \x 
referred  in  in  this  chapter  the  diecusaion  of  which  has  to  be 
coni i ruicd  in  the  next*  but  the  following  deductions  regarding 
(lie  severs]  organs  the  physiology  of  which  has  been  analyzed 
appear  waxranted : — 

1.  The  arteHolet  of  the  skeletal  muscles  and  of  the  I" 
7nal,  salivary,  sweat,  and  ,u  glands  ft  terminals 
nl  tiro  kinds  of  nerves*    a,   motor  or  secreto-motor  fibers  sup- 
in/  a  cranial   nerve;    b,   constrictor  fibers   supplied  by   the 

sympathetic  system. 

2.  The  terminals  Of  the  cranial    nerves  cause   the  OS 

nf  these  organs  to  dilate  and  to  admit  an  BKOOSS  of  blood,  i.e.,  of 
oxidizing  subitum  ■  .  Ma  them,  thus  enhancing  their  functional 
activity. 

3.  When  this  exacerbation  if  functional  activity  M  to  ■' 
the  sympathetic  fibers  cause  the  arterioles  to  contract  until  they 
resume  their  norma!  caliber. 

If.  The  functions  of  the  kidney  are  canied  OH  W  the  same 
way.  but  I  fers  frmn  those  enumerated  above  M  that 

both  its  vasodilator  and  vasoconstrictor  mens  are  -applied  by 
the  sympathetic  system* 

Another  important  feature  to  he  emphasized  in  (his  con- 
nexion is  the  manner  in  which  the  epithelium  of  these  various 
organs  arc  enabled  to  furry  on  their  functions  by  the  blood. 
According  to  the  prevailing  view,  the  red  corpuscles,  as  the 
carriers  nf  oxygen,  are  deemed  -  participants  in   func- 

tion. In  the  liglit  of  the  evidence  we  have  submitted  and  which 
will  he  greatly  amplified  in  the  second  volume,  the  veil  cor- 
puscles are  not.  distributors  of  oxygen,  but  the  carriers  of  oxi- 
dizing substance  which  they  supply  to  the  blood-plasma.  It  is 
this  plasma  which,  after  traversing  the  walla  of  the  capillaries — 
leaving  behind  it  (he  red  corpuscles — penetrates  to  the  tissues 
and  activates  their  epithelial  elements  by  means  of  its  oxidizing 
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substance.    On  the  whole,  the  evidence  referred  to  warrants  the 
conclusion  that 

5.  In  all  the  above-mentioned  organs  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance— a  combination  of  adrenal  secretion  and  oxygen  formed 
in  the  lungs  and  of  which  the  blood-plasma  is  the  vehicle — is  the 
physico-chemical  agency  through  which  cellular  metabolism  is 
sustained  during  passive  functional  activity,  and  increased  dur- 
ing active  functional  activity. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE  ADRENAL  SYSTEM  IN  THE  FUNCTIONS  0» 
THE  DIGESTIVE  OBGANS. 


THE  OXIDIZING  SUBSTANCE  AND  THE   DUAL  I 
SUPPLY  OF  THE  0BQAK8  OF  DIGESTION, 

The  oxidizing  substance  baa  already  shown   its  ability  to 

subserve  the  physiological  Deeds  of  several  sets  of  organs;   w 
will  now  find  it  to  assume  similar  function.-  in    the 
liver,  heart,   lungs,   ok'.,    rii">( withstanding  the   Ji>>itni!;ir 
the   functions   of  these   organs.      Here,  again,    the    uncompli- 
cated   nervous   functions   we   have    described  —  all    apparent]} 
carried  on,  as  far  as  efferent  impulses  are  concerned,  tb 
the  agency  of  a  motor,  i.e.,  vasodilator  and  a  sympathetic  vaso- 
constrictor— sn ffice,  the  gastric  vasodilator  being,  ho  v. 
pneuraogastrie  or  vagus. 

The  Stomach  axd  its  Physico-chemical  Fcvctioxs  — 
In  an  able  review  of  the  relationship  between  the  nervous 
system  and  the  production  of  gastric  secretion  Unwell'  intro- 
duces  the  following  remarks:  "It  lias  been  very  difficult  to 
obtain    direct   evidence   of   the   existence   of   extrinsic    secretory 

aerraa  to  the  gastric  glands.     In  the  hands  of  mod   expert* 

menters  stimulation  of  the  vagi  and  of  the 
given  negative  reanltsj  and,  on  the  other  hand,  section  ol 
Dervea   does  tot   seem   \»  prevent  entirely  the  formal 
gastric  secretion.     There  are  on  record.  I  a   BUml 

observations   that   point    to    a   direct    influence   of    the    control 

nervous  system  on  the  seeretion.    Tims.  Bidder  and  Schnddi 

found   that   in   a  hungry    dog   with    H    gastric   fistula 
Bight  of  bed  caused  a  flow  of  gastric  juice,  and  Richel  reports 
a  case  of  a  man  in  whom  the  oesophagus  waB  completely  00- 
cluded  and  in  whom  a  gastric  ti-tula  was  established  by  sur- 
gical operation:     It   was  then   found   that  Bavorj   foods,  chewed 


•Howell:     "Ampi-lcu  Texl-book  of  Physiology. "  MMMtd   '•»( 
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in  the  mouth  produced  a  marked  How  of  gastric  juice.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  clear  way  of  explaining  the  secretions  in 
these  cases  except  upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  caused 
by  a  reflex  stimulation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  through 
the  central  nervous  system.'" 

Tin-  QfUtric  Nervuus  'Supply  and  the  Formation  of  Qastric 
■Itiiir. — When  the  nervous  supply  of  the  stomach  is  closely 
examined,  ■  rather  unusual  state  of  affaire  presents  itself:  i.e., 
it  contains  no  bona  fide  motor  nerves,  unless  we  grant  the  many 
sympathetic  fibers  distributed  tn  it  motor  qualities,  or.  tc  fusing 
to  recognize  these,  accept  the  vagus  as  the  secretory  nerve. 
But.  if  we  do  this,  to  which  nerve  must  we  ascribe  the  afferent 
impulses,  which  the  ingestion  of  various  substances  that  cfliise 
nausea  and  other  manifestations  which  clinicians  so  often  wit- 
ness induces?  The  sympathetic  has  everywhere  shown  itself 
an  efferent  nerve,  and  we  have  already  furnished  consider- 
able evidence  in  favor  of  onr  view  that  sympathetic  nerves  serve 
to  constrict  the  arterioles  after  these  vessels  have  been  dilated 
dilator  nerves.  We  can  thus  account  for  the  phenomena 
witnessed  and  relegate  also  to  the  vagus  the  Tfile  of  afferent 
nerve;  thus  construed,  its  impulses  to  the  vagal  center  evokes 
therefrom  secretory  impulses  to  the  gastric  mucosa. 

Howell,  continuing  the  remarks  quoted!  above,  soys: 
"These  cases  are  strongly  supported  by  some  recent  Bxperf- 
*  1 1 till  work  on  dog3  by  Pawlow  and  Schuniuwu-Simunowskuji'i. 
These  observant  used  dogs  in  which  a  gastric  fistula  hud  been 
■  I.  aii'l  in  which,  moreover,  the  esophagus  had  bsen 
l  in  the  neck  and  the  upper  and  Lower  cut  snrfacss 
rough!  to  fee  skin  and  sutured  so  as  to  make  two  fistulous 
openings.  In  these  animals,  therefore,  food  taken  into  the 
mouth  and  subsequently  swallowed  escaped  to  the  exterior 
rough  the  upper  oesophageal  fistula  without  entering  the 
mach.  Nevertheless,  this  'fictitious  menl,'  as  the  authors 
ignate  it,  brought  about  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  If  in 
eh  animals  ""  ' "'"  '"'."  were  cut,  the  'fictitious  meaT  no 
used  a  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  this  fact  may 
.•red  os  showing  Omt  II  ion  obtained  when  the 

as  due  to  a  reflex  stimulation  of  the  stomach 
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through  these  nerves.  In  later  experiments5  from  the  6ame 
laboratory  the  secretion  caused  in  this  way  by  the  act  of  eating 
is  designated  as  a  'psychical  secretion,'  on  the  assumption,  for 
which  considerable  evidence  is  given,  that  the  reflex  must  in- 
volve psychical  factors,  such  as  the  sensations  accompanying 
the  provocation  and  gratification  of  the  appetite.  In  favorable 
cases  the  fictitious  feeding  was  continued  for  as  long  as  fl 
six  hours,  with  the  production  of  a  secretion  of  about  Too  cubic 
a -n I  i meters  of  pure  gastric  juice.  Finally,  these  obe 
were  able  to  show  that  direct  stimulation  of  the  nnji-'  under 
proper  conditions  causes,  after  a  long  latent  period  ( four  and 
a  half  to  ten  minutes),  a  marked  secretion  of  gastric  juice. 
The  long  latent  period  is  attributed  to  the  simultaneous  stim- 
ulation of  inhibitory  fibers."  Howell  closes  his  review  of  Que 
subject  by  the  remark:  "Taking  these  results  together  we 
must  believe  that  the  vagi  send  secretory  libera  to  thfl  gastric 
glands,  and  that  these  fibers  may  be  stimulated  reflex  k  through 
the  sensory  nerves  of  the  mouth,  and  probably  also  by  peyc 
states;' 

Indeed,  Pawlow  in  collaboration  with   Mi  IOW- 

Simanowaki'  demonstrate-']  e..>ii..dusively  thai  the  vague  ma  the 
secretory  nerve  of  the  stomach.  They  obtained  no  BeCVUtiOD  by 
exciting  the  spbtnchnieB,  while  stimulation  of  the  peripheral 
ends  of  the  cut  vagi  gave  positive  results.  even  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  nerves  bad  been  divided.  Schneyer8  confirmed  these 
observations.  Stimulation  of  the  vague  in  the  neck  produced 
a  secretion  chemically  and  physiologically  similar  tn  gi 
juice.  Stimulation  of  any  portion  of  the  splanchnic  failed  to 
The  experiments  of  Rutherford8  pointedly  snggeet  the 
stricto-dilator  action  of  the  vagus.  Having  eat  both  vagi  during 
digestion  he  noted  that  the  mucous  membrane  became  paler; 
mi  stimulating  the  cut  fibers  connected  with  the  organ  the  mem- 
brane became  hypersonic. 


»  Pawlow   and   SPhumowo-SlmonowskaJa:     "Die  Arbeit    dir   Verdauungsdni* 
sen."   Wlpsbadrn.   1898. 

*  All  Italics  are  our  own. 

*  Pawlow  and  Srbumow-Slmanowskl:     "The  Work  of  the  Digestive  Glands." 
by  Pawlow,  SL  Petersb..  189";   traml,  by  W.  H.  Thompson.  U 

•Srnueyer:    Zelt.  t.  kiln.  Med.,  ltd.  xxxll.  Nos,  1  and  lO/l. 

•Rutherford;    TraiiB.  of  RoyuI  Soe.  of  Edluburgu,  vol.  ssvl,  1870. 
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The  identity  of  the  vagus  as  the  gastric  secreto-motor 
nerve  being  established,  another  feature  of  especial  interest  is 
its  power  to  provoke  the  muscular  contractions  it  governs. 
Morat1  observed  that  the  movements  of  the  stomach  could  be 
arrested  reflexly  by  stimulating  the  central  end  of  the  vagus. 
Kronecker  and  Meltzer"  noted  a  similar  phenomenon,  Wer- 
theimer"  reached  the  same  results  by  stimulating  the  central  end 
of  the  sciatic,  Openchowski,1"  however,  obtained  direct  celoxa- 
tion  of  the  cardiac  orifice  by  stimulating  a  nerve  formed  by  fila- 
ments derived  from  both  vagi,  and  overlying  this  part  of  the 
organ.  Langley"  among  other  investigators,  repeated  Open- 
chowski's  experiments  and  confirmed  his  results.  After  "con- 
necting the  oesophagus  with  a  vertical  tube  containing  fluid  at 
u  prOBBUTfl  of  16  to  20  centimeters  water  pressure  and  stimu- 
lating the  peripheral  end  of  the  vagus  after  curari  and  atropine 
had  been  given"  he  writes  "the  sphincter  opens  and  fluid  passes 
into  the  stomach."  He  also  ascertained  experimentally  tbat 
the  body  of  the  stomach  and  the  pylorus  receive  inhibitory  as 
well  as  motor  fibers  from  the  vagus."  As  the  vagal  fibers  can 
relax  the  gastric  orifices  when  ingesta  are  to  pass  through  them, 
Bad,  in  the  ease  of  the  pylorus,  only  when  they  are  fit  to  pass, 
we  are  dealing,  in  vagal  inhibition,  with  a  physiological  func- 
tion, whereas  sympathetic  "inhibition,"  as  we  have  seen,  can 
only  be  artificial. 

Tims,  lirsidoB  its  role  as  secretory  nerve,  the  vagus  ako 
governs  the  stomach's  motor  functions,  <'.>..  its  movements  and 
contractions  during  digestion.  This  dual  role  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  observations  of  Reynard  and  Loye"  in  a  decapitated 
criminal.  They  stimulated  the  vagus  forty-five  minutes  after 
the  execution  and  not  only  obtained  the  characteristic  move- 

-  of  the  stomach,  but  numerous  drops  of  gastric  juice 
appeared  on  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  On  the  other  hand, 
W.  P.  May13  showed  experimentally  that  "the  splanelinic  nerves 


I  Morat:    Lyon  mMlcal,  T.  xl,  p.  289,  1882. 

■  Kronecker  and  UaltMTi    Aclilv  f.  Annt.  u.  Physiol.,  S.  328.  Suppl.  1883. 

•  Wertbeliner :     Archives  dc  physio),  norm,  ct  pntbal.,  p.  379,  1892. 
M  Opeochowakl:     '■'»'    Ott. 

"  Lanpliy:     Jour.  of   Physiol.,  vol.  xxlll,  p.  407,   1898. 

*  Reynard  and  Loye:    Comptos-RendUB  d«  la  Soe.  de  biologic,  p.  133.  1SS7. 
"  W.  P.  May:    Jout.  of  Physiol.,  June  3n.  1901. 
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have  no  direct  influence  whatever,  either  motor  or  inhibitory 
on  the  muscular  wall  of  the  stomach"  thus  shoving  that  the 
sympatlii-tic  was  not  the  stomach's  motor  nerve. 

The  sympathetic  system  u  represented  in  the  h  as 

it  is  e]  While  Langley1*  includes  both  tl  Is  and 

(he  mnscolax  ooat  of  this  organ  among  the  sin.  pplied 

widi  i  doable  nerve  supply,  i.e..  cranial  and  sympathetic,  Ruth- 
erford18 fniinil  that  "normal  secretion  occurred  after  division 
of  the  s[il<inchnics."     This  points  to  the  i  BBS  of  our 

thai  in  tl"'  stomach  at  elsewhere,  the  sympathetic  terminal 
08  vasoconstrictors,  Bince  their  division  must    under  theai 
cmnstancea  produce  exactly  the  affect  noted,  the  resulting  relaxa- 
tion   .if   the   gastric   arterioles   1  > r i 1 1 
through   which   the  secretory   nerve,   the  vagus,    incites    normal 

Beoretion,  i.>-..  vasodilation. 

The  arterial  distribation   also  sustains  our  view.     A- 
Auerbach's  plexus,  we  know  that  after  piercing  the   eii 
seroue  coat  of  the  stomach  its  nerves  pass  between  tl ic  circular 
and  longitudinal  muscular  layers,  where  they  foi 
work  strewn  with  whole  constituting  tin-  p 

The  terminal  fihers  of  this  plexus  are  distri 
in  tnnsclea:   tii.y  form  in  the  mnaculai  coal  of  thi 
nn  fnfnnnnsculaT  plexns  which  enfanties,  u  it  vera,  the  fans- 
nihil-  fibtn.    Furthermore,  this  plan  ifl  filaments  which, 

entering  deeper  into  the  wall    of  the   stomach,    Bonn   another 
plexus,  also  containing  many  ganglia:     '.<..    MfTflBner*B   plexus. 
This  net-work  of  sympathetic  elements — fibers,   ganglia,  cells, 
etc. — lies  in  the  submucous  coat, — i.e.,  immediat" 
nniscularis  mucosa-,  \vl  idtes  the  latter  from  the 

torv  glands.  Besides  the  many  fihunenta  it  dial  ribntes  to  the 
thin  submucous  inusculnr  layer,  it  gives  off  i  large  munbet  thai 
penetrate  this  layer.  These,  nn  reaching  the  glands,  Form  ;i 
close  net-work  in  the  connectrre-tisBafl  sheath  snrrounding  them, 
which  net-work  gives  ofl  delicate  fibrils  fchBi  enter  into  the 
glandular  elements  themselves.    They  likewii  ■   terminal 

fibers  to  the  neighboring  muscular  elements  and   to  thaii 
enlar  supply. 


"  I-nuglcy:    SehSfcr'a  "T,  B.  of  PhyiK.1.,"  vol.  II.  pp.  OTil  and  ■ 
"  Rutherford:    tor.  rll. 
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The  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  are  distributed  in  a  very 
similar  manner.      IVrsol"11  describes  them  as  follows:    "The 
larger  arteries,  after  penetrating  the  outer  coats,  divide  within 
the  submucosa  into  ^mal h_-f  branches,  one  set  of  which  pierces 
musculnris  mucosa1,  to  be  distributed   to  the  mucous   mnn- 

e,  while  the  other  eaten  tin'  muscular  and  serous  tunics. 
The  vessels  supplying  the  mucosa  form  a  rieli  subspiihsliitl 
capillary  nst-vrork  ir.<  irr/i  as  meah-viorkB surrounding  lite  aastrie 
glands,  the  capillaries  lying  immediately  beneath  the  basement 
membrane  in  close  proximity  to  the  glandular  epithelium.  The 
branches  distributed  to  the  outer  layers  form  long-meshed 
capillary  net-works  from  which  the  muscle-bundle  and  fibrose 
tissue  derm  tle-ir  supply."  A  feature  that  requires  emphasis 
in  this  connection  is  the  t  in  which  the  reseda  ore  finally 

distributed   to   the   mucous   membrane:     The   small  arteri 

olea  do  not  themselves  ascend  between  the  glands,  hut 
give  off  fine  capillaries  that  do  so.  These,  by  anastomosing 
with    one  another,    form    a    very    rich    pleZlU    which    surrounds 

each  glandular  tubule  in  a  net-work  of  close  hexagonal  tnoi 
The  i-elliiliir  secreting  rhn on ts  of  the  glands  being  covered 
by  a  delicate  bassmeni  membrant,  tin-  capillaries  are  thus  related 
to  the  former  precisely  aa  we  found  them  to  be  is  the  sweat- 
glands.  Indeed,  if  the  intrinsic  structures  of  the  stomach  are 
compared  with  those  of  the  organs  reviewed,  it  soon  becomes 
evident  thai  the  mechanism  to  which  the  production  of  i 

is  doe  does  not  differ  from  them. 

We  cannot,  however,  gay  the  same  in   respect  to  t he  ex* 

nele  and  nerves,  and  to  this  Feature  of  the  process 

we  wish  to  call  especial  attention,     e\s  is  well  known,  the 

vascular  supply  oi  (h<  h  is  made  up  of  the  gastric, 

id  right  gastro-epiploie  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery 

be  left  gastro-epiploie  and  vasa  bravia  from  Hie  splenic 
The  importanl  feature  referred  to  Ea  this:  The  gastric,  hepatic. 
and  splenic  arteries  arise  from  the  ccrli.-ic  axis.  and.  as  shown 
in  the  earlier  chapters,  the  cadiai  axis  is  the  first  arsai  arterial 
1 1  uni  to  rea  we  the  Mood  from  the  lungs:  >'.<••..  before  the  activity 

6  "xidizh,  ince   in   the  downward   hi 1-strcnm   has 


'•Plrrwjl:     "Normal  HlatoloKj."   p.   l  fill,   1300. 
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in  any  way  been  reduced.     Another  very  suggestive  feature  is 
that  the  acinic  twit  is  svrroundsd  by  ■   a  portkm 

of  the  solar  plexus  of  llic  tgmpafhetic,  and  that  extensions  of  the 
eccliac  plexus — the    gastric,    hepatic,    pyloric,    gastro-duodenal, 
and  gastro-epiploic  plexuses — follow  the  arteries  of  the  same 
name  te  the  nails  of  tin-  ttomoch,     We  thus  have  bb  the  bo* 
ordinators  of  gastric  function,  the  two  nerves  which  we  found 
elsewhere   to   fulfill   similar  roles,   via.,  the   vagus,  to   can 
the  Becretoij  and   motor  1'unrtions  of  the  stomach,  and 
pathetic  plexuses  and   nerve  so  distributed   as   to   COnstxii 
blood-vessels  supplied  to  the  organ  and  to  reduce  the  rolfl 
blood  circulating  in  its  glands  ami   muscular  walls,  when,  after 
the  digestive  process  is  ended,  the  stomach  must  be  restored  to 
the  passive  state. 

Another  feature  requiring  our  attention  is  the  formation 
of  the  gastric  secretion.  In  the  blood-plasma  we  hove  sodium 
and  potassium  chlorides;  in  the  secretion  of  the  stomach  tlMBB 
represent  the  most  important  and  abundant  Baits,  and  consti- 
tute the  source  of  1 1 1 «■  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juiee, 
according  to  prevailing  views.  Has  the  oxidizing  substance  el 
the  plasma  any  influence  upon  tin-  formation  of  tins  acid?  The 
marked  affinity  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  seema  able  to  (ill  Che 
want.  It  takes  it  up  whether  the  gas  be  free  or  in  ruln< 
combination  extra  corpora;  il  doubtless  does  the  same  in  the 
gastric  structures.  But  here  conditions  are  especially  trail 
adapted  for  such  a  reaction,  if  wc  analyze  the  question  witt 
tho  aid  of  thermochemistry.  Equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  can  only  be  kept  in  an  absolutely  dark  place;  diffuse 
light  causes  them  to  slowly  unite,  while  a  bright  light — sun- 
light, for  instance — brings  on  such  an  instantaneous  combina- 
tion of  the  two  elementary  bodies  that  the  flask  containing 
them  Hies  into  pieces.  The  fad  that  this  may  also  be  bn 
00  wiili  a  magnesium  light  which,  as  is  the  case  wits  sunlight. 
is  rich  in  chemical  rays,  indicates  thai  We  are  dealing  with  a 
process  in  which  hent  plays  8  predominant  part,  Precisely  as 
m  BSndfi  radial  ions  whieli  the  earth  transforms  into  heat, 
so  does  it,  in  the  experiment  mentioned,  send  radiations  which 
the  combined  chlorine  and  hydrogen  transform  into  heal  :  the 
mixture   absorbs   the   undulations   of  the   ether  and    Iran-forms 
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them  into  molecular  energy,  i.e.,  heat.  But  a  multitude  of 
familiar  every-day  phenomena  prove  that  increased  molecular 
energy,  or  heat,  may  be  procured  without  light-Tays,  etc.;  the 
mere  nibbing  of  a  match  against  a  dry  surface  will  cause  it  to 
tight,  for  instance.  That  this  occurs  without  in  the  least  in- 
volving tin-  need  of  a  chemical  body  on  the  substance  against 
which  the  match  is  robbed  to  start  the  reaction  indicates  that 
friction  cuuses  increased  vibratory  activity  in  the  ingredients 
of  the  match-tip,  and,  these  only  combining  when  a  given  tem- 
perature is  reached,  heat  must  obviously  be  accepted  as  the 
causative  factor  of  the  process.  Now,  a  very  significant  feat- 
ure in  Connection  with  the  fun  nation  of  I  he  gastric  hydrochloric 
acid  is  the  fact  that  018  combination  tsmpenturt,  vhtn  an  im- 
mediate reaction  is  obtained  bttiBBim  chlornu  and  hfdtogtn,  is 

i '.  |  W.i.1"  F.),  while  thai  of  the  gOMtfic  citviii/  is  about 
$8"  C.  (1004°  P.).  The  fan.  thai  the  walla  of  the  stomach, 
the  seat  of  the  blood-flow,  must  show  a  higher  temperature 
than  this  (at  least  I  degrees,  that  of  the  liver  being  lOfi  de- 
grees) pointedly  suggests  thai  the  formation  pi  hydrochloric 
acid  only  occurs  when  the  stomach  is  brought  up  to  the  re- 
aajrej  temperature. 

DndtiX  these  conditions,  (tie  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid 
■ii li  1  be  as  follows:  The  volume  of  blood  circulating  in  the 
gastric  mucosa  being  increased  by  vasodilation  of  its  arterioles 
under  the  auspices  of  the  vjilmis.  the  oxidizing  plasma,  by  en- 
liancing  metiibolism,  raises  the  temperature  of  the  stomach  at 
least  the  1..*)°  C.  required  to  render  the  formation  of  hydrochloric 

tad  possible. 
The  acid  would  be  formed  when  needed:  a  feature  quite 
i  accord  with  experimental    data.     The  parietal  cells  of  the 
lands,   which  are  the  seats  of   its  formation,  are   only  active 
uturing  digestion,  and  then  increase  in  size;    they  continue  in 
this  condition  as  hmg  as  the  stomach  contains  food,  and  then 

Keturn  to  their  normal  size.  The  following  lines  of  Howell's 
lso  tend  to  indicate  that  our  conception  of  the  process  may 
e  the  right  one:  "The  chemistry  of  the  production  of  free 
II CI  also  remains  undetermined,  Xo  free  acid  occurs  in  the 
blood  or  the  lymph,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  manu- 
factured in  the  secreting  cells.     It  is  quite  evident,  too,  that 
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<>urce  of  the  acid  is  the  neuba]  chlorides  erf  the  blood; 
these  are  in  some  way  decomposed,  the  chlorine  nutting 
hydrogen   bo  toxin   SCI,  which   u  turned   out   upon 
surface  of  the  Btomaeh,  while  the  base  remains  behind  and 
probably  passes  back  into  the  blow 

Closely  related  with  the  formation  ot  aydrochlorii  ai  Ed  is 
Chat  of  pepsin*     Landois,19  tor  example,  write*      "The 

i  contain  do  pepsin,  bui  only  .1 
pepsinogenic  substance  or  propepsin,  which  occun  in  the  gran- 
nies of  the  chief  wild.    The 

enoe   upon   proteids.      it',   however,   it   be  treated   with   h 
chloric  seid  or  sodium  chloride,  il  i-  transformed  into 
The  hydrochloric  acid  is  Formed  bj  the  parietal  or  oxynti 
in  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach,  while  pepsin  is  pro 
in  tin-  [R'ptir  n-lls  which  occur  both  in  the  cardiac  and  pylorii 
regions.     The  mutual    influence  of  those   products   brinj 
other   Eactors,  however,  which  1  awed   ai   length  in  the 

si'Cillld   Volume. 

Vat  the  present)  it.  may  be  said  thai  our  views  ai  to  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  vagus  and  sympathetic  aen  oa  the 

cardiac  arterioles  elucidates  several  obscure  points.     Thai 
fact  thai  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  continues  after  drri- 
■ton  of  the  gastric  nerves  is  explained  by  the  passive  di 
of  the  a  dermics  mid  (lie  ncl mission  of  an  blood 

to  the  secreting  elements.     Thie  leavee  to  U 

function  of  secretory  nerve  (in  sc I   with   Pawlov 

is  a  vasodilator.    The  .-  tic  hat  P  • 

than  i"  restore  the  arterioles  to  their  normi 
the  digestive  proeese  ceases.     On  the  whole,  the   functions  of 
(he  stomach,  in  the  tight  of  our  views,  are  carried  on  at 
lows : — 

l.  During   th6   phage   of  >;"•''"    inttoiiviiji,   tht    arttn 
1  In  Ike  in  i"  oaa  and    ■ 
striated  swfficienily  under  impulses  received  throu 
putiirii,-  nerve*,  in  admit  only  auffUnani  blood  into  tht 
awl  iiiuxntlar  r/nnnih  to  insure  their  nutrition  and  tht  / 
Hon  of  the  substances  necessmi;  fur  thr 


"Landni.i:    "Tnt-book  of  Physiol.."  tenth  American  edition,  p.  31W.  IM6. 
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iuwm  in  the  ptpiic  ceRs,  hydrochloric  acid  fa  the  pariotal 

cells  and  myosinoyen  in  lite   mmtador  /SOflrft 

2.   When  dig&tiotl  i$  to  begin  the  arterioles  are  dilated  by 
nab  of   tin    no/us.  and  an   WCtt*  Of  arterial  blood  being 

,1   to   finiiluli'    iii    the    jicji/.tr.    jieiritlal,  mid    muscular 
cells,   i/iislric   juice  W  fornix]  Ottd  UOMUd,  >iml  mWRlIat   ■■ 
hicnts  of  tin   ifirstric  trails  arc  incited. 

S.  When  Ihc  ilitjctticc  froCMt  U  to  reuse  llic  arterioles  lire. 
restore!  iii  liicir  normal  caliber  by  vasoconstrictor  fibers  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  ami  the  stomach  re..- inn  ex  the  passive  state 
1 1<>  i  libit!  in  I  In-  fust  conclut 

J,,  The  oxidising  eubstanooj  which  etrcuhdet  ivitk  the  blood- 
plasma  in   the  eeUvlur  elements,  secretory  and  vie  is  (hi 

eijrnt    vhiel,    KttfoifM    the    f  11,1  el'unml    ile\ie\hj    of    liU    e.ll,t!iir    rle- 

>,.cnt<,  buiii  during  the  ratting  stage  and  during  digution. 

Intestines. — The  innervntiim  of  the  intestines  correspond* 
with  that  of  the  stomach.  We  find  the  same  secreto-motor  nerve 
the  vagus,  and,  ns  constrictor  of  the  arterioles,  the  sympathetic. 
Howell"'  refers  to  the  extrinsic  nerves  of  the  intestines  ns  fol- 
"As  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  the  small  intcst im-  ainl 
the  greater  part  of  the  large  receive  viscero-motor  nerve-fibers 
from  the  vagi  and  the  sympathetic  chain.  The  former,  accord- 
ing to  most  observers,  when  artificially  stimulated  cause  move- 
ments of  the  intestines,  and  arc.  therefore,  regarded  as  the  motor 
fibers." 

Among  the  earlier  writers  to  observe  that  this  applied  both 
to  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  TJemalc,10  Weber.  Pfliiger, 
Budge  and  v.  Braam  Houckgeest.  Lading  ami  l\n  offer,20  and 
Engelmann.21  This  was  confirmed  by  the  more  recent  experi- 
ments at  Bechtexew  aad  MMnwski.'-'2  Jacobi.2"  Morat,24  and 
Pohl.as  P  incus  and  Pannm  both  found  that  the  intestinal  move- 
ments persisted  after  section  of  both  vagi,  however,  a  feature 
which  bldieatae  thai  an  inherent  contractile  power  exists  in  the 


'•HowpH:     "Amer.  T   B.  of  Physiol..'"  p.  tti. 

"Ttcmnlc:     MUllrf,  ArrhU-,  1868. 

■LftSwtg  ua   RupffW:     Ziit     f.   ration.   M<-d  .   Bd.   II,  9.   357.  18S8. 

a  Eng-lemann :    Arcblv  I.  a.  gps.  Physiol  .  nd    !v.  1871 

■  Reobier#w  and  Mislawskl:    Archlv  f.  Phyalol  .  Suppl.  Band.  S.  243,  1848, 

"Jacobl:    Arfhlv  f.  <rp.  Pathol,,  Bd.  xxlx,  8,  171,  Ittl 

**  Morat:    Archlvea  do  phyalol.  norm,  ot  pathol  ,  T,  »,  p   Ml|  l»93. 

■Pohl:     Afchlf  f.  e*per.   Pathol.,  Bd.   XSCtlv,  8.  S7,   18M. 
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i midlines  us  well  as  in  the  stomach.  Bunch.-"  Court  ade  and 
Guyon/7  contend  that  contraction  of  the  circular  coat  was  never 
obtained  by  them  by  stimulating  either  nerve.  But  Cash1' 
noted  that  waves  of  constriction  passed  down  -line  when 

substance  weir  placed  in  it  after  the  splanchnic  nerves  had 
been  cu t — evidence  (hot  the  remaining  nerve  contained  bodi 
senBory  and  motor  fibers.  Starling  emphasizes  this  I>v  the  state- 
ment that  "true  peristaltic  contraction  is  a  coordinated  reflex, 
carried  nut  liv  the  local  nervous  centers  in  ilie  walla  of  thi 
He  also  poind  In  various  disturbing  factors  and  to  the  meana 
calculated  to  obviate  them.  "II  these  precaution?  are  observed," 
In'  writes,  ' *.-t  i in  11  In t  )■  -n  of  the  vagus  in  the  neck,  after  paralyse 
of  the  cardio-inliili:  ers  hy  means  of  atropin,  will  always 

produce  an  offset  upon  the  intestinal  movements."    Ballion  and 
Francois- Franc k-"  observing  the  same  precautions,  noted  that, 
stimulation   of   the   peripheral    end    of  the    cut    vagus   ea 
marked  vasodilation  in  the  intestine.    This  proves  the  stricto- 
dilator  properties  of  this  nerve. 

An  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus  is  also  generally  recog- 
nized. Pfliiger.  according  to  Bunch,  "saw  sometimes  an  in- 
crease, sometimes  a  diminution  of  the  intestinal  taOVe&K&ts  GO 

vagus  stimulation."  Bechienrw  and  ialalawski  concluded  that 
while  the  vagus  contained  both  motor  and  inhibitor  nerves,  the 

former  predominated.  Starling  gives  tracings  in  support  of 
this  view,  and  also  states  that  "the-  vagus  contains  two  sets  of 
fibers  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine,"  one  set  inhibiting, 
the  other  angmentor  or  motor.  Bunch  also  states  that  "the 
vagi  contain  both  augmentor  and  inhibitory  fibers  for  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  intestine." 

The  sympathetic  fulfills  in  this  connection  the  same  func- 
tion that  we  found  it  to  fulfill  in  other  organs,  "The  fibers 
from  the  erymp  Bain,  on  the  otheT  hand/*  sj  stated  hy 

ll'iuiH."""  "give  mainly  SB  inhibitory  effect  when  stimulated." 
We  have  seen  that  this  is  due  to  an  exaggerated  contraction  of 


"Bunch:    Jour,  of  Poyalol..  vol.  nil.  p.  26.  1898. 

"  Courtadt  and  Ouyon;    Archives  do  physlol.  norm,  tt  valtml.,  1S97. 

■Cash:     Proeotdlags   Roy.   Soe.    of   London.   toI.   xl.   p.  489.   1*86:    to!,   *1i. 

p.  ns, 

•  Hallloa  and  Francols-Frnnck:        Archives    de    physlol.    norm,    et    path.,    T. 
Till.  p.  502.  ISM. 

»  Howell:   T,  B.  of  Poyalol.,  second  edition,  p.  W9.  1807. 
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the  arterioles  by  the  sympathetic  terminals — proof  that  the 
latter  act  aa  vasoconstrictors.  Briefly  as  elsewhere,  function  is 
incited  by  vasodilation,  and  arrested  by  vasoconstriction. 

The  kinship  with  the  stomach  applies  also  to  the  intestinal 
secretory  organs.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  following  lines  of 
il's:  "The  blood-vessels  supplying  the  intestines  follow  the 
general  arrangement  of  those  of  the  stomach.  The  larger  ves- 
sels pierce  the  serous  and  muscular  cnats,  giving  off  slender 
twigB  to  supply  the  tissues  of  the  tunics;  upon  reaching  the 
submucosa  the  vessels  form  a  wide-meshed  net-work.  Numer- 
ous branches  then  pass  through  the  muscularis.  mucosae,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  deeper  as  well  as  to  the  more  superficial 
parts  of  the  mucosa;  narrow  cnpiUnrips  form  net-works  which 
surround  fhr  tubular  glands,  while  beneath  the  epithelium  wider 
capillaries  Bndrek  the  mouths  of  the  follicles.  From  this 
superficial  capillary  net-work  the  veins  arise  and,  passing  be- 
tween the  follicles,  join  the  deeper  venous  plexus,  which,  in 
turn,  empties  into  the  larger  vein  of  the  submucosa.  In  those 
parts  of  the  intestine  where  villi  exist  special  additional  aTteries 

■  pftffl  directly  to  the  bases  of  the  villi,  when  they  expand  into 
capillary  net-worke,  which  run  beneath  the  epithelium  and 
around  the  central  lacteal  as  far  as  the  ends  nf  the  villi.  These 
Capillaries  terminate  in  venous  stems,  which  descend  almost 
perpendicularly  into  the  mucosa,  in  their  course  receiving  the 

-ial  capillaries  encircling  the  glandular  ducts.  Bni li- 
ner's glands  and  the  solitary  and  agminate*!  follicles  are  sup- 
plied from  the  submucosa  by  vessels  which  terminate  in  capil- 
lary net-works  distributed  to  the  acini  of  the  glands  and  to  the 
interior  of  the  lymph-follicles."  .  .  .  "The  nerves  distrib- 
uted to  the  intestines  are  arranged  almost  identically  to  those 
of  the  stomach;    they  ore  composed   largely  of  non-medullated 

derived  from  the  trunks  which  pass  within  the  mesen- 
tery from  the  Inryr  at iWIWUll  sumpflUielic  plexuses.  After 
giving  off  branches  to  the  serous  coat,  the  nerves  pierce  the 
longitudinal    mn.-eulor    tunic   to    form   the    rich    intramuscular 

of  Auerbach.  This  is  composed  of  a  rich  net-work  of 
delicate,  pale  fibers,  at  the  nodal  points  of  which  microscopical 
ganglia  exfet;  after  supplying  the  longitudinal  and  outer  part 
of  the  circular  muscular  coats  the  fibers  obliquely  pierce  the 
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latter  tunic  to  gain  the  submucous  tissue,  where  they  form  the 
plexus  of  Meissnur,  which  closely  resembles  Auerbach's  nervous 
net-work  within  the  panacularia,  pcMsaaing  however,  a 
ganglia  and  somewhat  closed  meshes.  From  the  plexus  of  tlie 
submucous  tn  in  it-  libers  pass  into  the  mucosa,  to  form  net-works 
about  tin'  glands  and  to  send  ftbriUa  into  the  7i 

In  analyzing  (be  functions  >.f  (he  internal  tract  it  is  iui- 

portant  tu  note  that  two  distinct  Ttructuri 

present:  (1)  the  sn'rrlititf  glands  of  Lu'lu'ikiHm  anil  of  Brun- 
nor:  (2)  the  villi  of  the  agrninated  lyinph-foUioles  (Payer's 
pale-lies')   and  the  solitary  lymph-follicles. 

Secrtlijii!  (Hands. — The  glands,  or  crypts,  of  Liaberkflhl, 
found  in  close  array  throughout  tlie  entire  length  of  tlie  intes- 
tine, including  the  colon,  are  present  only  in  the  upper,  OX 
mucous,  layer.    Ti.  construction  and  recall  the 

sweat-glands,  minus  the  coils  and  muscles:  i.e.,  a  net-work  of 
capillaries  and  probably  nerve-fibrils  overlying  a  del  irate  base- 
ment-membrane which  in  turn  surrounds  a  single  layer  of 
columnar  epithelial  cells.  Those  cells  radiate  toward  a  com- 
mon center  and  thus  form  a  minute  tube  which  opens  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  between  the  villi.  Thau  functional  ineeh- 
iini-m  is  doubtless  that  of  all  simple  tubular  glands. 

Howell    refer*    to    the    crypts    of   Liebei-kidin    U    follows; 

"These  structures  resemble  the  gastric  gland*  el  ap- 

pearance, but  not  in  the  character  of  the  epithelium.  The 
epithelium  lining  the  crypts  is  of  two  varieties:  the  goblet 
cells,  whose  function  Is  to  form  mucus,  and  columnar  cells  with 
a  characteristic  striated  border!  .  .  .  Whether  or  not  the 
cryptfl  form  a  definite  eecretion  has  been  much  debated.  Phya- 
ii'h.L'i.-is  lire  accustomed  to  Bpeak  of  an  intestinal  jui 
enterieus/  a9  being  formed  by  the  gland.-  of    l.i.-h.-i-kidin  ;    but 

ieally  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
lion."     We  have  seen   that  nerve-filaments  are   distributed  to 
the  secreting  cells  of  the  intestines,  i  I   by   PiemoL     The 

functional  needs  of  these  structures  seem,  therefore,  to  I"1  satis- 
fied. That  they  secrete  mucus  seems  evident  if  their  histolog- 
ical attributes  can  be  taken  as  guide.  As  we  pointed  out  in  this 
work  in  1903,  however,  the  intestinal  secretion  serves  also  to 
protect  the  body  against   infection  through  foods. 
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Intestinal  Immunizing  FcnctIOHSi — The  gastric  juice 
is  not  only  concerned  with  digestion,  but  it  is  likewise  a  powerful 
otic.  Qowell  refers  to  this  property  in  the  following 
words:  "One  of  the  interesting  facts  about  this  secretion  is 
the  way  in  which  it.  withstands  putrefaction.  It  may  be  kept 
for  a  tang  time,  for  months  even,  without  becoming  putrid  and 
with  very  little  change,  il"  any,  in  its  digestive  action  or  in  its 
total  jk  id i ty .  This  fact  shows  thai  the  juice  possesses  anti- 
septic properties,  nnd  it  is  usually  supposed  that  the  presence 
of  the  free  acid  accounts  for  this  quality."  This  might  Berve 
lence  that  beyond  the  pylorus  further  protection  of  this 
sort  is  unnecessary ;  but  greater  is  the  care  with  which  Nature 
protects  her  organic  creations.  Every  structural  cell  in  any  way 
exposed  seems  to  be  surrounded  not  only  with  prophylactic 
weapons,  but  also  with  second  and  even  third  lines  of  defense 
to  cope  with  what  the  first  line  may  have  failed  to  disarm? 
Removal  of  the  stomach  in  animals  has  been  followed  with 
return  to  normal  health  ;  it.  seems  plausible  that  the  intestinal 
hould  also  be  supplied  with  means  for  the  protection  of 
its  orgSAB, 

The  material  formed  in  the  living  crypt  of  Lieberkiibn 
first  presents  the  form  of  granules,  then  becomes  transformed 
into  a  transparent  substance  which  accumulates  in  the  spaces 
of  the  cell-substance.  This  either  constitutes  the  mucin  found 
in  the  secretion  or  represents  an  antecedent  of  this  material. 
The  secretion  proper  is  clear,  viscid,  yellowish,  and  alkaline. 
Thai  it  may  possess  antiseptic  properties  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  a  very  similar  fluid, — i.e.,  nasal  "mucus,'1' — thanks  to 
the  tabors  of  St.  Clair  Thomson  and  Hewlett,'*  has  been  found 
to  prove  bactericidal.  Page"  experimentally  ascertained  thai 
nasal  "mucus"  killed  anthrax  bacilli,  that  B3ebs-L5fflai  ba- 
cilli were  almost  actively  destroyed  by  il.  and  that  the  vini- 
lenee  «>f  staphylococci  and  streptococci  was  reduced.  Nasal 
"n. ileus,"  however,  is  largely  made  up  of  scrum:  a  feature 
which  nlsn  applies  to  tin  "n  of  the  glands  of  Lieborkiilm. 

Brunner'8   glands,   which   occur  in    the   duodenum,   at  the 


"SI.    Clair   Thomson   and   Hewlett:     Medlco-Chlrurslcal   Transactions.    toI. 
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portal  of  the  intestinal  canal,  would  seem  to  suggest,  bj  their 
situation  and  their  general  conformation,  just  such  a  fanataon, 
While  they  resemble  in  general  rixaehU'D  the  pyloric  glands, 
to  which  most  authors  compare  them,  they  also  praeent  many 
characteristics  of  the  mammary  lobules,  especially  in  x lie  man- 
ner in  which  their  interlobular  duct  <1.  The  gland 
proper  i*  situated  beneath  the  smaller  crypts  jus  beoV~ 
i.e.  in  the  submucous  tissues, — its  duets  pcuetraii 
surface  between  the  villi  or  into  the  crypts  of  LieberkGhn:  an 
indication  that  there  is  considerable  analogy  between  their 
products.  Indeed,  their  secretion  is  also  serous;  (-•-.  blood- 
plasma  relieved  of  its  fibrin,  globulins.  ■ 

The   secretion   of   these   two   glands   is   termed   "intestinal 

.'"  or  "socctia  entericiu,"  ami   u   regard 
capable  of  acting  on  starch,  protcids,  fate,  etc.,  in  conn- 
Vith  intestinal  digestion:    all  properties  which  could  not  con- 
trovert any  antiseptic  power  it  might  possess  through  the  prcs- 
ence  of   oxidizing  substance    and   alexins.      Professor    Fo-o  r, 
however,  referring  to  this  suppose.]  action  on  foods,  says:  "Even 
at  its  best  its  actions  are  slow  and  feeble.     Moreover,  many  ob- 
servers have  obtained  n<  Li.ui \ >■  re  alts:    -<)■  that  the  state- 
are   Conflicting/'     And   he  adds:     "We  may,   then 
conclude  thai  at  present,  at  all  events,  we  have  no  m 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  actual  digestion  of  food   in   the 
mlf-line   IB,    to   ::ii>      i   e.ii    ,-\i    :                     [,_\    <IU\,   n    juice."      We 
will  see  in   the  second  volume,   however,  that  such  is  the  case. 

These  two  glands  are  the  only  ones  forming  part  of  the 
inal  tissues  per  m  to  which  the  protective  functions  rc- 
hared  to  culd  he  ascribed.  Hence,  the  facts  that  thev  both 
produce  a  secretion  so  nearly  identical  to  blood-plasma  as  to 
ho  called  "serous."* — for  the  glands  of  Lieborkiihn  are  the 
source  of  sermis  diarrhoea,  and  the  rice-WBtez  discharges  of 
Asiatic  cholera.  Moreover,  the  recognized  fad  that  blond- 
plasma  ia  the  normal  excipient  for  chemical  prottatnre  agencies, 

sts,  as  a  workinj.'  preposition,  that  iht  gfandt  of  higher- 
liilm  and  the  duodenal  glands  <>f  Brunner  supply  a 
having  for  iia  object  to  asepticize,  and  prevent  tht  putrefa 
<jf,  tin:  intestinal  contents,  besides  taking  part  in  th\ 
proc, 
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The  presence  of  a  bactericidal  fluid  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
at  least  along  its  walls,  ia  suggested  by  various  facts. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  nursing  infant 
receives  through  its  mother  certain  substances  which  increase 
the  bactericidal  power  of  its  blood-serum.  Thus  while  Schmid 
and  Pflanz**  found  experimentally  that  the  antitoxic  BobstanoeG 
in  the  blood  of  parturient  woman  exist  also  in  the  milk,  Figari"" 
also  noted  that  calves  and  young  goats  are  not  only  capable  of 
absorb  lutinins  and  antitoxins  with    the  milk   of  immu- 

nized tnothere,  but  that  rabbits  immunized  by  the  administration 
of  immunized  milk  taken  by  the  mouth,  are  capable  of  trans- 
mitting to  their  young  both  agglutinins  and  antitoxins.  This 
suggests  that  apart  from  the  stomach  general  immunity  may  be 
conferred  by  fluids  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal.    This 

.its  for  the  fact  that  nursing  babies  are  able  to  withstand 
more  effectually  than  bottle  babies  both  local  and  general  infec- 
tions. As  will  be  shown  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  the  adrenal 
mechanism  is  not  developed  in  the  nursling  sufficiently  to  pro- 
tect the  child  against  iul'eetion,  and  Nature  insures.  through 
the  iiiutherti  milk,  DOl  only  ||:<j  ,1.11.1'-  imii  til  i"i>.  but  its  pm- 
tection.  Welch,  in  his  Harvey  Lecture,  said:  "it  is  an  impor- 
tant function  of  the  mother  to  transfer  to  the  suckling  through 
her  milk  immunizing  bodies,  and  the  infant's  stomach  has  the 
capacity,  which  is  afterward  lost,  of  absorbing  these  substances 
in  active  state.  The  relative  richness  of  the  Buckling*!  blood  in 
protective  antibodies,  as  contrasted  with  artificially-fed  infant, 
explains  the  greater  freedom  of  the  former  from  infectious  dis- 
eases." 

The  importance  of  this  fact  in  practice,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. "Among  those  who  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of 
chemical  formula?."  wrote  Jaeobi,  recently,  "there  prevails  the 
opinion  that  a  baby  deprived  of  mother's  milk  may  just  as 
readily  be  brought  up  on  cows'  milk;  that  is  easily  djapfi 
In  Berlin  they  found  that  among  the  cows'  milk-fed  babies 
under  a  year,  the  mortality  was  six  times  as  great  as  among 

i  fed  infants.  Our  own  great  cities  gave  us  similar,  or 
idighth  smaller,  proportions,  until  the  exoessivQ  mortality  of 


Schmld  tnd  Pilaris:  Wiener  kiln.  Wort.,  No,  42,  1856. 
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the  very  young  was  somewhat  reduced  by  the  care  bestowed  on 
the  milk  introduced  into  both  our  palaces  and  tenements.    Milk 
was  examined  for  bacteria,  cleanliness  and  chemical   rem 
It  was  sterilized.  Pasteurized*  modified,  cooled,  but  no  i 
inilk  was  cmt  under  the  laws  of   Nature  changed  into  human 
,    and  with  better  milk  than  the  City  of  New  York 
its  infant  mortals  !'  this  summer  (1904)  Qua 

il  baj  been  in  many  years.     That  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
newly-born  and  small  infants  perish  every  yeas  '-n  looounl  of 

the  absence  of  their  natural    food,   is  t    fad    which    is   known 
:ni(|  which  should  not  i\i-t."    Winters  states  that  "'during  the 

Biege    of    Paris    (1HT0-71),   while    the   general    mortality 
doubled,  that  of  infants  was  lowered  40  per  ceat.  owing  to 
mothers   being   driven  to  siu-kle  i  1 1 ■  - i r   inl'ai 

This  shows  that  the  iiiitnonUiw  caaa]  may  be  the  seal 
an    immun izing   process,    and    w  that    if    the    intac 

secretion  of  adult  animal-  Is   bactericidal,   the   intestinal   ua- 
muni/.ing  process  must  prevail  at  all  agee.    That  the  intestinal 
secretion  are  endowed  with  immunizing  properties  is 
by  various  facts.     Pawlow  found  that  the  BUCCU9  entericus  in- 
creased  strikingly  the  proteolytic  activity  of  the  pancreatii 
ments — sometimes   to  an   astonishing  degree.      \\ 
ridev  that  Metchnikoffs  "cytaae,"  the  substance  which  enables 
phagocytes  to  digest  bacteria  is  mainly  a  pancreatic  ferment, 
tin,   it    is  self-evident   that  the  same  ferment  should   like- 
digest  bacteria  in  the  intestine  and  thus  protect  the  body 
at  large.     This  is   further  Bnggested  by  the  fact  that   Wender 
found    that  milk  contained   a  ferment  to  which  he  refers  as 
"gulactase  or  trypsin."''  an  observation  confirmed  by  several   in- 
■raters.     The  intestinal   secretion   can   thus   replace  milk — 

mely  with  greater  activity — us  an  immunising  agent,  since 
both  fluids  contain  the  same  proteolytic  and  therefore  bat 
eidul  agents.    We  will  see  iii  the  second  volume  that  "//  the 
agents  concerned  in  the  immun  ocese  axe  present  in  the 

intestinal    secretion   as  well   as   in   milk. 

That    the  bacteriolytic  process  cm.  on   the  surface  of 

the  intestinal  mucous  membrai  adored   probable  bj   the 

fad  that,  as  stated  by  Tlowell.  "extracts  of  the  vails  of  the 

small  intestine  or  the  juice  squeezed  from  tie 
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found  to  contain  four  or  five  different  enzymes,  and  to  exert  a 
most  important  action  upon  intestinal  digestion.  Whether  these 
enzymes  are  actually  secreted  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine," 
continue-  the  author,  "is  not  satisfactorily  shown,  but  since 
they  are  contained  in  the  intestinal  wall,  wo  must  regard  them 

■retorv  products  ami   -onsidcr  them  us  the  important  and 
characteristic  feature  of  the  intestinal  secretion." 

The  moot  direct  evidence,  however,  is  that  furnished  by 
Charrin  and  Levaditi,  Zareudia,  and  others,  who  showed  Hint 
the  pancreatic  juice  could  digest  bacteria  and  their  toxins.  The 
investigations  of  Bordet,  Mi'trhnikoff,  Ehrlich  and  Horgenxoth 
having  demonstrated  that  the  distinction  of  bacteria  in  phago- 
cytes was  due  to  the  presence  in  these  cells  of  the  corresponding 
pancreatic  ferment,  trypsin,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  ttOW,  in 
rd  with  the  prevailing  views  on  the  subject,  intestinal  bac- 
teria, especially  those  ingested  iritis  foods,  con  escape  digestion, 
along  with  the  f«iod-stutfs. 

It  is  now  believed  that  intestinal  bacteria  are  necessary  in 
the  intestinal  digestive  pTOeess;  hut  as  Noel  Patun  {1905) 
states:  "By  taking  embryo  guinea-pigs  at  full  time  from  the 
uterus  and  keeping  them  with  aseptic  precautions,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  absence  of  micro-organisms  from  the  intestine 
does  not  interfere  with  digestion.* 

For  reasons  that  will  be  submitted  in  the  second  volume, 
the  intestinal  immunizing  process  is  carried  on  mainly,  as  far 
as  liquids  are  concerned,  by  a  recently  discovered  ferment  (a 
impound  containing  trypsin  and  the  oxidizing  substance,  as 
we  will  show)  which  has  been  found  to  act  more  vigorously  than 
trypsin,  and  termed  "erepsin"  by  Cohnheim.  It  splits  peptones 
d  many  other  proteids  into  their  component  bodies,  particu- 
larly the  di-amido  and  non-amido  acids  leucin  and  tyro-in.  It 
is  thought  to  supplement  the  proteolysis  begun  by  the  try] 
As  bacteria  are  proteids,  it  follows  that  they  are  digested — and 
thus  destroyed  as  living  organisms — as  well  as  the  other  pro- 
teids. Hence  the  intestinal  immunizing  process  urged  by  the 
iter  of  this  work  in  1903. 

ling   additional    testimony   we   submit    as  a    working 
reposition,  the  conclusion  that  intestinal  digestion  of  proteids 
-■  thai  of  Hiring  proteids,  viz.,  bacteria,  and  that   this 
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bacterioljfl  HMtil  a  function  thrum;],    y, 

lion  is  prevented,   i.e.  OH   iiniititntziiitj   proem. 

F«Ut  owl  Lymph-follicles. — The  process  of   absorpia 
now  conceived  by  physiologists,  is  concisely  described  bj  B 
in  the  second  edition  of  bifl  text-book  (j>.  733):     "Absorption 
takes  place  very  readily  in  the  small   intestine.     rl  i 
correctness  of  this  statement  may  be  shown  by  tin 
loop6  of  Qm  i : i i •  -t ■  it i ■ ,     s.)ii  BolatittM  of  varying  rtreogti 

Munil-si'i'iiiii   Hourly  identica]   in  composition  with  tlie  ani- 
mals' own  blood,  may  be  absorbed  completely  from  these 
I'xamination  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine  in  the  duodenum 
mid  at  the  ileocecal  valve  shows  that  the  products  fanned  in 
digestion  have  largely  disappeared  in  traversing  tin-  die 
All  the  information  that  we  peeaesa  indicates,  iii  bet,  thai  the 

••iiiitrune  of  the  small  intestine  absorbs  rea 
it  is  one  of  the  problems  of  this  part  of  physiology  to 
the  means  by  which  this  absorption  is  effected.     An 
two  paths  nre  open  to  the  products  absorbed.    They  d 
the  blood  directly  by  passing  into  the  capillaries  of  the  villi. 
or  they  may  enter  the  lacteals  of  the  villi,  pass  into  the  lymph 
circulation  and  through  tin*  thoracic  duet  of  the  lymphat; 
tem  eventually   reach    the   blood   vascular   system.      The    ol.br 
physiologists   assumed    that   absorption    takes   place    cm  lu.-ivcb 
through  the  central  lacteals  of  the  villi,  ami  hence  these  v 
were,  described  as  absorbents.    Wi   hot  know  that  the  digested 
and  resynthesized  fats  are  absorbed  by  way  nf  the  lacteals, 

thai  the  other  product.-;  of  digestion  are  absorbed  mainly  ti 

the  blood-vessels,  snd  therefore  enter  the  portal  system  and  pass 
through  the  liver  before  Beaching  tlie  genera]  circulation.  V.- 
cording  to  observations  made  upon  a  patient  with  a  listula  at 

the  cud  of  (he  small  intestine  ["Mncfadyrii.  Xen.ki,  and  Si 
food  begins  to  pass  into  the  large  intestine  in   firOSI   fcWO  to  five 
and  a  quarter  hours  after  eating,  and  it  requires  from  ni 
twenty-th roe  hours  before  the  last  of  a  meal  has  passe.! 
cecal  valve;    this  estimate  includes,  of  course,  the   time  in   tin- 
stomach.     During  this  passage  absorption  of  the  digested  prod' 
acta  takes  place  nearly  completely.    In  the  fistula  case  rs 
to  above,  it  was  found  that  65  per  cent,  of  the  protein  had  dis- 
appeared, and  Bimilar  facts  arc  known  regarding  U 
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stuffs."  .  .  .  "The  energy  that  cortrols  absorption  resiil. •*, 
therefore,  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  presumably  in  the  epi- 
thelial cells,  and  constitutes  a  special  form  of  imbibition  whit  h 
is   not   yet   understood." 

Various  facts  tend  ; 1 1  m>  to  ntggesl  bhat  the  intestine  is  Qm 
seat  of  b  protective  process,  where  bacteria  and  poisons  rf  .-ill 
kinds  are  most  likely  ti>  penetrate  the  blood-stream:    i.e..  the 

I  organs  of  the  intestinal  wall  connected  with  absorption. 
Viewed  from  DOT  standpoint  the  question  embodies  features 
which  seem  to  us  to  have  bean  overlooked,  but  which  require 
a  review  of  the  functions  of  each  organ  involved  in  the  process 
studied,  especial];  the  -villi  and  lymph-follicles.  The  villi,  the 
solitary  lymph-follicleSj  and  the  agminated  lymph-follicles,  or 

»  Payer's  patches,  are  considered   together,  because  they  appear 
to  us  in  represent  parts  »f  a  single  system, 
The  struetural  similarity  between  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
and    those   of   the   intestine   must   be  set   aside    here,    since   the 
function    referred    to. —  i.e.,    absorption, — a    predominating    one 

I  in  connection  with  the  intestines,  can  hardly  be  said  to  he 
worth  considering  as  a  factor  of  gastric  functions.  Conversely, 
the  villi  distributed  throughout  the  whole  small  intestine  are 
especially  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Besides  the  capillaries, 
nerves,  muscular  tissue,  basement  membrane,  and  epithelium, 
these  structures  contain  a  lymph-trunk,  or  lacteal,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  hike  up  nutritional  agencies  from  the  intestinal 

» contents  as  they  pass  along. 
Each   villus  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  "reversed" 
gland,  if  a  sweat-gland  is  taken  as  standard.     The  epithelium 

»is  outside — *.«.,  exposed  in  the  intestinal  canal, — while  under 
the  epithelium  lies  the  basement  membrane,  Combined,  Ghese 
two  constitute   b   glove-finger-like  projection  inside  of  which 

»are  the  structures  that  we  found  over  the  basement  membrane 
in  the  sweat-gland.  The  capillaries  form  a  close-meshed  net- 
work not  only  in  contact  with  the  inside  of  the  basement 
tembrane,  but  entwined  with  considerable  connective  tissue 
strewn  with  leucocytes,  Hie  tissue  and  cells  constituting  lym- 
phoid I  Wr  said  "connective  tisane,**  but  at  this  point 
•  re  aphasias  the  fad  thai  it  is  not  true  connective  tissue, 
as  met  w'r  ii.-re,  but  a  fenestrated  membrane  made  up 
entirely   of   star-like   cells   that   give  off   thin   projections,   or 
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pseudopodia,  which  by  intermixing  make  up  the  tissue  itself: 
i.e.,  Kolliker's  cytogerwus  tissue.  The  fenestra,  or  openings, 
with  which  this  cytogenous  membrane  is  permeated  accommo- 
date the  capillaries. 

Another  histological  feature  of  special  interest  is  the 
presence  of  smooth  muscular  fibers  which  stand  upright — a  few 
being  horizontally  disposed — and  are  interwoven  among  the 
capillaries  and  cell-fibers  previously  referred  to.  We  thus  have 
immediately  under  the  villus's  delicate  basement  membrane  a 


nrraanNAL  Villus;   Vinous  Radiol*  shown  at  a.    (Oadtat.) 

perfect,  though  minute,  suction-pump  which  by  alternately 
contracting  and  relaxing  causes  the  organ  to  absorb  the  pre- 
viously asepticized  intestinal  fluids. 

Next  in  order  inwardly  are  the  venous  stems  (one  or  two) 
which  carry  the  blood  from  the  villous  capillaries  to  the  veins 
in  the  deeper  tissues.  These  vascular  channels,  which  carry 
the  bulk  of  intestinal  foodstuffs  to  veins  which  ultimately  end 
in  the  portal  system,  are  well  shown  in  the  annexed  cut,  and 
will  again  be  referred  to. 

Last  of  all,  in  the  middle  of  the  organ,  is  the  lacteal, — a 
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thick,  club-like,  sometimes  double,  lymphatic  vessel,  which 
stands  upright  and  reaches  almost  to  the  inside  of  the  tip  of 
the  villus,  its  own  blind  apex  almost  touching:  the  former. 
Each  lacteal  represents  the  origin  of  a  lymphatic  vessel.  This 
is  illustrated  in  the  second  figure. 

Lymph  contains  chyle — derived  from  the  intestines — only 
daring  intestinal  digestion.  At  other  times  the  fluid  found 
in  the  lacteal  and  neighboring  Btrueturee  is  identical  to  that 


Intestinal  Viu.i:    MaanD  Lacteals  in  the 
Middle  op  bach  Villus.    cwi.iM 

id  elsewhere  in  the  organism.  It  is  perhaps  advisable  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  lymph  is  very  similar  to  hlood-plnsin;i. 
and  richer  t linn  Oris  fluid,  owing  to  the  presence  <>f  leucocytes. 
leed,  it  only  differs  from  blood  in  the  absence  of  ml  eor- 

cles.  It  undergoes  coagulation  and  separates,  as  does 
plasma,  into  serum  and  clot,  the  latter  likewise  containing 
fibrin-globulins.  It  contains  serum-globulin  and  serum-albu- 
min in  relative  proportions  similar  to  those  in  blood,  though 
in  smaller  quantity:  a  feature  which  accounts  for  its  somewhat 
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lower  specific  gravity.     Inorganic  salts,  the  chlorides  prepare- 
derating,  also  correspond   to  those  of  the  plasma.     Being      a 
vehicle  for   various  substances,  its  constituents  are  variable 
quantities,  and  the  conflicting  analyses  published  are  thus  ac- 
counted for.     Stewart  says,  in  this  connection:    "Lymph  ha« 
been  defined  as  blood  without  its  red  corpuscles  (Johannes 
Miiller);    it  is,  in  fact,  a  dilute  blood-plasma,  containing  leu- 
cocytes, some  of  which  (lymphocytes)  are  common  to  lymph 
and  blood,  others  (coarsely  granular  basophile  cells)  are  absent 
from  the.  blood.     The  reason  of  this  similarity  appears  when 
it  is  recognized  that  the  plasma  of  lymph  is  derived  from  the 
plasma  of  blood  by  a  process  of  physiological  filtration  (or 
osmosis)     through    the  walls  of  the  capillaries  into  the  lymph- 
spaces  that  everywhere  occupy  the  interstices  of  areolar  tissue, 
lint,  in  addition  to  the  constituents  of  the  plasma,  lymph  ap- 
pears to  contain  certain  toxic  substances  produced  in  the  me- 
tabolism of  the  tissues  and  destroyed  in  the  lymphatic  glands." 

It  now  Beeras  probable  that  the  intestinal  tract,  being  one 
of  the  two  regions  most  exposed  to  toxics,  the  villi  not  only 
have  for  their  function  to  absorb  chyle,  but  to  protect  the  or- 
ganism. The  lacteal  is  the  recognized  absorption  organ  f 
emulsified  fats.  As  we  view  the  process  involved,  the  fat-co 
taining  fluids,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  basement  membrane, 
are  first  aubmitted  to  the  asepticizing  influence  of  its  endo- 
thelial cells.  They  are  then  submitted  to  the  next  process  of 
epuration,  and  probably  chemically  transformed  in  the  lym- 
phoid layer — Kiilliker's  eytogenous  layer — immediately 
neath,  in  which  leucocytes,  and,  therefore,  antitoxic  substances, 
are  constantly  being  formed.  When  it  finally  reaches  the  lacteal, 
it  again  meets  endothelial  walls,  and  when  through  these  and 
in  the  lacteal,  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  an  accumulated  array 
of  fresh  leucocytes  from  the  eytogenous  layer.  The  chyle, 
therefore,  is  met  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  organism  by  all  the 
letter's  protective  resources:  phagocytes,  stellate  or  connective- 
tissue  cells,  endothelial  cells,  and  finally  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance, the  latter  probably  serving  here  to  convert  products  of 
local  metabolism  and  other  toxic  materials  into  inert  bodies. 

The  villi,  which   thus  absorb  all  nutrient  substances  as- 
similated by  the  organism  whether  by  their  venous  stems  or 
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•  their  lacteals,  ore  thickly  distributed  throughout  tlio  anttrt 
length  of  the  small  intestine.  In  the  duodenum  and  jejunum 
they  doubtless  fuJly  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  organism,  both 
as  to  absorption  and  prophylaxis.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  however,  more  protection  is  required,  owing 
perhaps  to  continued  exposure  of  the  contents  to  a  relatively 
high  temperature  during  the  time  elapsed  since  this  nialerinl 
has  been  submitted  to  powerful  antiseptic  treatment   in  the 

I  stomach:  i.e.,  several  hours  to  a  day,  according  to  the  meal. 
A  morning  movement  of  the  bowels,  for  instanco,  includes 
products  of  the  breakfast  of  the  preceding  day,  thus  r«| 
senting  twenty-four  hours  of  exposure  in  the  interline  to  n 
temperature  averaging  39°  C.  (102.2°  F.).  This  addition:! I 
precaution  is  represented  by  the  solitary  lymph-follicles  and 
the  agminated  lymph-follicles,  or  Peyer's  patches.  While  the 
solitary  lymph-follicles  are  found  throughout  the  entire  canal, 
small  and  large,  they  are  by  far  most  numerous  in  the  fowtf 
part  of  the  ileum  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  colon.  Peyer's 
patches,  or  the  agminated  follicles,  are  likewise  found  in  the 
duodenum  and  jejunum,  though  rarely  in  the  former;  but  their 

■  site  of  predilection  is  also  in  the  ileum,  and,  inasmuch  as  they 
vary  from  one-half  inch  to  four  inches  in  length  and  are  oval 
or  round,  they  cover  an  extensive  area,  though  only  twenty 
to  thirty  in  number.  Especially  is  this  the  case  since  they  are 
practically  limited  to  one  side  of  the  intestine:  \.t.,  to  the 
portion  facing  the  litter's  attachment  to  the  mesentery.  They 
alio  frequently  form  a  continuous  layer  in  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendix. 

A  single  "solitary  follicle"  is  typical  of  them  all,  includ- 
ing those  in  Peyer's  patches.  A  follicle  consist*,  on  the  whole, 
of  a  rounded  nasi  lodged  in  the  submucous  tisane,  a  small  part 
of  its  upper  portion  appearing  upon  the  free  surface  of  the 
latter,  though  the  epithelium  of  the  intestine  also  covers  it. 
The  OTerlying  layer  of  epithelium,  however,  is  separated  from 
the  fotbde  by  •  special  delicate  membrane  perforated  with  a 
of  holes  that  surround  its  projecting  portion  and 
with  the  organ  itself. 
The  structure  of  the  body  of  the  follicle  will  perhaps  be 
if  it  a  divided  into  three  different  parts,  be- 
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ginning  from  the  toner  portion  of  the  organ.  A  fine  net- 
work of  capillary  blood-vessels  winch  acta  us  a  supporting 
fabric,  furnished  hy  underlying  arterioles,  UB  the  central  feit- 
ure;  this,  in  turn,  is  surrounded  with  a  dose  net-work  o£ 
fibrils,  in  which  "lymph-corpuscles,  small  round  cells,  v 
large  nucleus  and  very  little  perinuclear  protoplasm"  bo  com- 
pletely preponderate  us  to  almost  entirely  obscure  the  net- 
work.'"1' Hut  there  is  a  restore  at  special  interest  here  whkb 
will  remind  ub  of  the  cell-forming  membrane  of  Kolliker  found 
in  villi:  i.e.,  a  central  nodule,  described  by  Flemming.  in  which 
some   cells  undergo  -active   kiirvokiiu-t ic  .   while   others, 

lymphocytes,    are    formed    in    continuous   quantities.      "Iu    the 

center,  of  the  nodule,"  Bay  Bohm  and  too  Daridofy*  the  cells 
often  ehow  numerous  mitoses,  and   it  is  here  thai 
proliferation   of  the  cells  takes  place.     The  oallfl    may  either 
remain    in    the    lymph-follicle    or    the    newly- formed    cells   are 
poshed  to  the  periphery  of  the  nodule  and  ft]  nrojri  into 

the  circulation  by  the  slow  lymph-current  which  circulates  be- 
tween the  wide  meshes  of  the  reticular  connective  tissue."  The 
third  portion  is  the  interval  referred  to,  a  delicately  partitioned 
sinus  which  surrounds  the  follicle.  To  this  sinus  the  lymph, 
originally  from   the  blood-capillaries,  after  it   I  nieated 

the  meshes  and  cell-spuces  of  the  adenoid  tissue  and  became 
charged  with  the  newly  created  cells,  gravitates,  finullv  to  find 
its  way  into  the  lymph-vessels  of  the  submucous  tissues  be- 
neath. 

The  physiological  functions  of  the  follicle  seem  plain  when 
we  consider  two  salient  features  of  its  anatomical  relations 
with  the  mncoua  surface  of  the  intestine  and  with  the  villi. 
As  to  the  relationship  between  the  interior  of  the  folli<  le  and 
the  intestinal  canal,  it  is  suggested  by  ti  itione  to  which 

we  have  previously    referred,   hut  there   seems   to   I"'   no    I 
an  ism  to  insure  absorption.     The  case  is  not  the  same, 
in  respect  to  the  connection  with  the  villi.     Indeed,  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  which  originate  from  the  lactealfl  of  the 
taiisti/ulr  the  ajji-nnt  supply  of  (hi   rinUS,  while  the  lymphatic 

vessels  of  the  submucous  tissue  represent  its  efferent  system. 
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It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  we  have,  in  each  follicle,  a 
powerful  adjunct  to  the  overlying  villi,  to  add  still  another 
prophylactic  means  to  those  already  enumerated.  While  the 
villi  do  not  occur  upon  the  portion  of  the  follicle  that  projects 
into  the  intestinal  free  surface,  they  are  nevertheless  present 
around  it,  and  their  lactcals  when  below  the  level  of  the  epithe- 
lium break  up  into  vessels  which  find  their  way  to  the  lymph* 
einus.  "When  they  reach  the  level  of  the  closed  follicles,"  says 
Berdal,,M  "the  ehyliferous  vessels  become  united  to  the  sinuses 
of  these  follicles,  of  which  they  constitute  the  afferent  vessels. 
Crossing  the  muscularis  mucosa?,  they  form  part  of  a  varicose 
capillary  net-work  in  the  suhmucosa.  From  this  net-work 
arise  true  lymphatic  trunks  supplied  with  valves  that  cross  the 

.  iiial  coats  and  then  reach  the  subperitoneal  lymphatic 
net-work." 

The  intimate  relationships  between  the  villus  and  the  lym- 
phatic follicle  is  furtlirr  emphasized  by  the  similarity  Which 
their  mechanisms  present.  If  the  lymph-sinus  of  the  latter  is 
considered  as  functionally  encircling  what  in  the  vilhm  has 
been  termed  cylogenous  lissue  by  Kblliker,  including  its  net- 
work of  capillaries,  this  similarity  becomes  striking.  Indeed, 
the  fact  that  the  sinus  is  situated  around  the  lymphoid  tis- 
sue instead  of  in  its  center,  as  it  is  in  the  villus,  would  tend 
In  indicate  that  the  follicle  docs  not  absorb  intestinal  fluids, 
since  Chase  would  merely,  before  reaching  the  sinus,  be  sub- 
to  what  epuration  the  epithelium  and  the  fenestrated 
riving  the  organ  could  afford.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  the  solitary  follicle  or  organ  does  not  include 
absorption  among  its  attributes.  Indeed,  unless  possessed  of 
iOD  mechanism  Buch  as  that  of  the  villi,  it  is  evident  that, 
surrounded,  as  is  its  projecting  part,  by  these  minute  pumps, 
its  usefulness  would  be  very  slight. 

What  can  be  the  use,  therefore,  of  the  minute  apertures 
iling  the  projecting  part  of  the  follicle  and  which  con- 
stitute the  "fenestrate!"  subepithelial  membrane?  'These 
orifices  appear."  Bays  Berdal,  "to  afford  passage  to  lymphatic 
celb  that  emigrate  from  the  follicle  toward  the  cavity  of  the 
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intestine," — and  to  assist,  if  considered  from  our  standpoint, 
in  asepticizing  the  contents  of  (he  lower  end  of  tin: 
by  permeating  it  with  mobile  phagocytes  and  a!<:.ii>cijtcs.  If  we  now 
connect  this  fact  with  the  predilection  of  Peyer's  patches  for 
bacterial  invasion  in  typhoid  fever,  it  would  seem  as  if  func- 
tional impairment  of  these  organs  would  render  possible  the 
pullulation  of  pathogenic  organisms  in  the  ileum.  This  would 
normally  lead  to  infection  of  the  patches,  and  of  the  system 
at  large  through  the  apertures. 

Besides  this  first,  and  we  may  add,  very  important  pro- 
tective function,  the  follicular  sinus,  by  serving  as  a  secondary 
passage  for  the  chyle,  appears  to  afford  a  supplemental  pr 
tection  to  the  organism  of  no  mean  power  when  we  consider 
that  it  Berves  not  only  as  a  channel  for  freshly-manufactured 
leucocytes,  but  that  the  follicle  simultaneously  receives  freshly- 
oxidized  blood  directly  from  the  great  arterial  trunks,  through 
the  mesenteric  arteries.  This  blood,  which  reaches  the  lym- 
phoid tissue  through  the  rich  intrinsic  capillary  net-work  to 
which  we  have  referred,  doubtless  furnishes  it  with  the  various 
elements  required  for  the  metamorphoses — retrogressive  Bnd 
progressive — noted  by  Flemming  and  others,  then  forces  its 
way  into  the  sinus,  carrying  with  it  not  only  the  newly-creak-d 
cells,  but  also  serum  supplied  with  all  the  defensive  agencies 
which  the  blood  alTords.  The  accumulation  of  Peyer's  patches 
in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  ileum  seems  to  directly  point  to 
this  as  the  most  toxic  part  of  the  canal — and  clinicians  well 
know  how  frequently  this  region  becomes  the  seat  of  intestinal 
disease. 

It  would  thus  appear  as  if  in  the  duodenum,  the  jejunum, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  ileum,  the  gastric  juice,  the  secretion 
of  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn  and  that  of  the  glands  of  Brunner, 
in  addition  to  the  ultravillous  process,  would  subserve  the 
protective  process;  and  that  beyond  this,  to  the  end  of  the 
ileum,  the  follicles,  eitheT  solitnry  or  ngmioated  in  patch'.;, 
the  villous  process  phis  the  folliculous  process,  including  the 
output  of  lymphocytes  into  the  intestine,  united  to  accom- 
plish the  same  prophylactic  purpose. 

Solitary  follicles  are  also  very  numerous  in  the  csecum; 
while  in  the  vermiform  appendix  agminated  follicles  they  are 
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sometimes  bo  plentiful  as  to  have  suggested  to  some  anatomists 

■  the  presence  of  a  great  Payer  patch.  If  the  production  of 
lymphocytes  through  the  upper  fenestrated  layer  is  a  function 
of  the  follicles  here  as  it  is  in  the  ileum,  the  appendix  would 

I  have,  as  its  physiological  function,  the  production  of  quantities 
of  leucocytes  intended  to  prevent  the  pullulation  of  bacteria 
in  the  caecum:  a  region  which,  owing  to  its  conformation, 
must  lend  itself  ftdmilftbly  to  the  accumulation  of  putrefactive 
matter.    The  colon  is  deprived  of  villi,  but  plentifully  supplied 

•  with  crypts  of  Lieherkiihn,  while  solitary  glands,  somewhat 
larger  than  those  in  the  ileum,  are  scattered  throughout  its 
entire  extent.     The  former  doubtless  furnish  the  mucus,  while 

I  the  latter  probably  contribute  the  asepticizing  lymphocytes. 
These  views,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  sustained  by  experi- 
mental data.  Again,  here  ee  in  other  organs,  the  sympathetic 
system  alone,  through  its  vasoconstrictors,  doeB  not  account  for 
the  phenomenon  which  initiates  function:  vasodilation.  While 
the  tabular  plan  on  the  next  page,  illustrating  the  nervous 
mechanism  down  to  the  adrenals,  explains  all  effects  aserihable 
to  efferent  impulses,  afferent  impulses  aTe  as  necessary  here 
as  they  are  in  the  stomach  to  initiate  the  secretions  of  the 
glandular  structures  and,  if  need  be,  augment  them.  The  pres- 
ence of  such  filaments  can,  therefore,  be  assumed  pending  the 
presentation  of  confirmatory  testimony. 

i  After  stating  that  "the  influence  of  special  nerves  upon 
the  secretion  of  intestinal  juice  has  not  been  studied  as  yet," 
Onuf  and  Collins  refer  as  follows  to  the  disturbances  that  re- 
sult from  extirpation  of  the  stellate  ganglion  in  cats:  "They 
consisted  of  diarrhoaa  and  putrefaction  of  the  faices.  The 
fiscal  matter  was  semiconsistent.  of  yellow  or  dark-grnyish- 
brown  color,  and  of  exceedingly   foul   odor.     This  put  re  faction 

I  of  the  faeces  was  observed  in  two  of  the  three  animals  from 
which  we  removed  the  stellate  ganglion.  Tn  the  third  Cftl 
Ebej  were  not  noted:  but  it  should  be  added  that  this  eat  was 
killed  before  a  time  corresponding  to  that  which  had  elapsed 
antecedent  to  the  occurrence  of  putrefaction  in  the  first  two 
rats.  The  putrefactive  symptoms  mnde  their  appearance  as 
late  as  two  or  three  months  after  the  operation,  and  it  was 
noted   that    the  digestive  disturbances  had  a  tendency  to  in- 
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oraue  and  persisted  until  ilu-  death  of  the  animals, 

four  Bad  one-naif  months,  respectively,  after  the  operation.    In 

one  instance  the  uutopsy  revealed  marked  anamiia  of   ti 

testines." 


Okoaks  of  thk  DraEsrrvE  Tract  Supplied  by  the  Solas  Plexus. 


(a)     Phrenic  pleiwi 


Diaphragm. 
Supra  renal  glands. 
Tbruagh  ite  din- 
purngmntio  ganglion 


The  inferior  vena  cava. 
BBprarenaJ  uii«uj«. 


(6) 


Suprarenal pTnrtui,      ( Alw  iiiolu'lcsrobdiviB- 

ions  of  the  solar  ple-jcus,  semilunar  gan- 
glion, plirenie,  and  great  splanelmic. 
Branches  of  tins  plexus  axe  remarkable 
tor  iheir  large  size.) 


Coeliac  axil. 

Sumi.'irli. 

Liver. 

.Spleen. 

Pancreas. 

Duotlcnnm. 

Epiploon. 


Suprarenal  glands. 


(c)     Orliac  plexua 


(d)     Superior  meaenltric 


Mesentery. 
Pancreas. 
Small  intestine 
Part  of  colon. 


(e)     Aortic  plertu 


Mesentery. 
Part  of  colon. 
Sigmoid  flexure. 


We  era  dealing,  in  these  experiments,  less  with  the  effects 
of  section  of  intestinal  nervous  Bupply  od  the  local  raeculax 
walla  than  with  those  of  impaired  adrenal  function*,  u  the 
extirpated  stellate  ganglion  contains  fibers  to  the  thyroid,  whose 
secretion  sustains  the  functional  activity  ni  llir  adrenal  center. 
Decrease  of  adrenal  secretion.  i>..  nf  oxidizing  sabstam 
the  plasma,  was  the  main  morbid  factor.  The  functional  en- 
ergy of  the  intestinal  crypts,  glands,  an<l   follicles  bd&f 
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pained  tlirough  loss  of  part  of  their  pabulum  energeiieum  in  the 
blood,  the  uepticixmg  accretion  of  the  crypts  of  Liebetkiiha 
and  the  glands  of  Bruuner  became  reduced,  the  production  of 
lymphocytes  by  the  follkdee  likewise,  while  the  reduction  of 
oxidizing  substance  in  the  secretion*  per  at  contributed  to  fur- 
nipuir  their  prophylactic  qualities.  Uuuf  and  Collins  also 
to  one  of  their  animals  operated  in  the  same  way.  in 
which  diarrhtt'a  developed  in  two  weeks;  the  third  week  "the 
animal  began  to  he  uncertain  iu  gait,  which  increased  to  well- 
marked  staggering"  .  .  .  "within  two  days  it  died  in  ocl- 
hip.se."  That  the  functions  of  important  organs — the  thyroid 
and  adrenals — had  bean   unpaired,  is  evident. 

The  following  deductions  eeem  to  ue  to  be  warranted  by 
the  analysis  submitted : — 

The   glands   of    Li,  berkiih n    and    the   duodenal    glands    of 

Brunnsr  supply  a  Mention  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  asep- 
tieuss  tin-  intestinal  contents. 

The  villi,  through  their  venules  and  tetcteals,  absorb  nutrisni 
and  ehule-forming  materials  from  the  intcxtina',  foodstuffs,  mid 
the  contents  of  tht  ladeals  art  submitted  to  a  further  atop 
ma  process,  infinity  in  Kolliker's  autogenic  membrane 

The    solitary    and    agminated    lymph-folUcies     (Payor's 

\et)  are  eytegem  structure*  which  further  aaaptidu  the 
,i,,,j  in/  ii,,  surrounding  ril'i,  the  efferent  lymph- 
tassels  of  the  latter  constituting  the  afferent  lymph-vessels  of  it"' 
follicles,  where  both  lands  of  organs  occur  together:  la.,  in  the 
portion  of  the  smalt  intestine  in  which  pulluhition  nf  pathogenic 
bacteria  is  must  likely  to  occur,  the  Seum  particularly. 

The  solitary  and  agminated  lymph-follicles  also  supply  leu* 

cocytee  to  the  intestinal  cavity,  which  leucocytes  are  formed  vn 

genii  area  (Flemrning*s  central  nodule)  and  pass  ant 

ntstrattd  membrane  overlying  each  follicle.    The 

purpoi  "p  of  these  leucocytes  is  In  insure  the  destruction 

ithogenic  agentt  formed  as  a  result  of  putrefaction  of  the 

ttinal  contents  or  introduced  into  the  intestine. 

The.  cacum,  being  particularly  exposed  to  tht  accumulation 

nf  putrefactive  materials,  is  supplied  uith  mi  organ  in  which 

noted  lymph-follicles  are  particularly  numeri  .    the 

n  appendix.     The  functions  of  II" 
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appear  to  be   to  supply   /  m    with    b  'lis  and 

their  products:    i.e..  phagocytic  leucocytes  and  aiawoey 

addition  to  those  supplied  by  the  cavat  uymmat" 
anlilujric  blond-scrum. 

In  the  colon,  l/ie  asepticizing  process  is  fulfilled  by  a  rich 
tupphj   (1J  of  J.ieberleti/nt's  cnjpt.-i,  lelneh    Ave//  its  walls  QOti 

with  u<.  :  and  (8)  "1  ■ 

trred  solitary  lymph-folHdetj,  which  ouppty  the  latter  a 

with  bactericidal  calls  and  their  alexins. 

The  nervous  supply  of  the  intestines  is  derived  from    the 
vagal  and  sympathetic  systemSj  tin-  distribution  to  the  oati 
intestinal  coats  and  tlicir  made  of  action   being  sirnilur  to   that 
of  the  same  nerves  in  the  stoimn  It :    While  the   vagal  fit- 
tiute  function   by  coming  vasodilation,   the  sympathetic  fibers 
arrest  function  bu  nstoriny  Ihc  (tileries  I"  their  normal 

The   Lives  and  its   Puysico-Cii r:\irr.w.    Pi •  notion's. — 
There  is  considerable  evidence  available  to  show  that  03 
is  one  of  the  most  active  (acton  of  bepatic  functions,  and  yet 
it   liiusl   he  admitted  that,  according  to  prevailing  viewi 
is   no  blood -supply   capable   of   accounting    for   tins    powerful 
source  of  energy.     To  the  portal   rain,  essentially    ■   channel 
for  physiologically  impotent  blood, — i.e.,  blood  replete  with  the 
waste-products  of  four   important  organs  and  the  oxygen  of 
which  has  been  utilized  in  these  organs, — is  ascribed  this  pre- 
lum derating  role.     On  the  other  hand,  the  hepatic  artery  is 
thought  to  Bupply  the  liver  "with  the  blood  of  nutrition." 
books   on   physiology,    therefore,   seldom    refer    in    toil    vessel; 
works  on  histology  hardly  grant  it  more  than  two  or  three  lines, 
if  they  refer  to  it  at  all.     In  text-books  on  anatomy  it  receives 
more  attention,  but  only  in  its  general  topographical  be 

As  viewed  from  our  standpoint,  the  hepatic  artery  dons 
on h/  supply  the  liver  iritlt   its  nutritional  blood,  but  simultane- 
ously "'lib   Hie  blood  upon  which  all  its  functions  depend. 

To  develop  this  proposition  a  review  of  the  histology  of 
the  lobule  is  necessary,  Clarkson8*  gives  the  following  com- 
plete, though  succinct,  description  of  this  wonderful  little 


"Clarkaon:    "Text-book  of  Hlatolocr."  1896. 
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—about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter — and  which  in 
itself  has  heen  termed  a  "miniature  liver": — 

"A  lobule  of  the  liver  is  polygonal  in  shape,  and  \b  com- 
posed chiefly  of  a  number  of  gland-tubes,  which  radiate  from 
near  the  center  of  the  lobule  to  the  periphery,  where  they  open 
into  their  ducts.  Thus,  the  blind  terminal  end  of  the  tube  is 
turned  toward  the  center  of  the  lobule;  the  ducts  at  the  pe- 
riphery lie  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue,  which  to  the 
naked  eye  marks  the  boundaries  of  the  lobule. 

"The  blood  brought  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein"  is 
conveyed  along  its  subdividing  branches  till  the  ultimate  sub- 
divisions are  reached,  which  lie,  together  with  the  bile,  in  the 
connective  tissue  surrounding  the  lobules.  Here  capillaries  are 
given  off  which  pierce  the  lobule  and  pass  between  the  radiat- 
ing gland-tubes  to  reach  the  center,  where  they  open  into  the 
intralobular  radicle  of  the  efferent  vein  of  the  liver,  the  hepatic 
vein.  These  small  hepatic  radicles  open  into  the  larger  vessel, 
— the  sublobular  vein, — and  the  sublobular  veins  unite  to  con- 
tribute to  the  hepatic  vein  itself.  The  walls  of  the  branches 
of  the  hepatic  vein  are  destitute  of  muscular  fibers  and  the 
adventitia  is  extremely  thin.  The  radiating  gland-tubes  anas- 
tomose laterally  with  each  other,  as  do  the  capillaries  also. 
The  meshes  of  the  net-works  are  elongated  in  a  radial  direction. 
Thus,  a  lobule  is  composed  of  a  radiating  system  of  gland-tubes 
and  a  corresponding  radiating  system  of  capillaries  lying  be- 
tween them.  A  very  minute  quantity  of  connective  tissue 
accompanies  the  capillaries  as  an  adventitia  and  in  this  lym- 
phatic channels  are  to  be  found  separating  the  gland-tubule 
from  the  blood-vessel. 

"The  lobule  is  surrounded  (in  part  or  whole)  with  con- 
nective tissue  supporting  branches  of  the  afferent  portal  vein, 
—the  feeder  of  the  capillary  net-work, — and  the  bile-ducts, 
which  receive  the  secretion  of  the  gland-tubules.  Thus,  the 
blood  flowB  from  the  periphery  to  the  center  of  the  lobule;  the 
bile,  from  the  center  to  the  periphery, 

"But  in  addition  to  the  afferent  portal  vein  and  the  bile- 
ducts  another  vessel  is  found  in  the  interlobular  connective 


1  Th*  Italics  are  our  own. 
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tissue.  Tins  fa  the  htfaMe  nrJ«ry«  which  supplies  blood  for  tlw 
nutrition  of  the  Connective  tissue  of  the  organ,  the  vessel -wall-, 
etc.  It  ultimately  terminates  in  the  small  portal  veins,  and 
perhaps  partly  iu  the  capillaries  in  the  periphery  oi  the  lob- 
ules." 

There  e  mi.,  rtainty  ap  to  the  iiiiinner  in  which 

ibdiviaioas  of  the  hepatic  artery  are  related  to  the  other 

perilobular  and  intralobular  teasels.  Piek  and  Howden"  rider 
l«i  its  terminal  distribution  as  folLows:  "Finally,  it  gives  off 
interlobular  branches,  which  form  a  plexus  on  the  outer  side 
"i  each  lobule,  to  supply  its  wall  and  i he  aecompanying  bi'.o- 
dncts.     From  this  lobular  branched  mUr  Qu  IdbuU  and  end  iii 

the  capillary  net-work   between   th lis.     Borne   enata 

however,  doubt  whether  it  transmits  any  blood  directly  I 
capillary  net-work."     Harrison  Allen*1  says:    "Each  lobule  if 
n  miniature  liver  having  at  its  periphery  between  the  lobule? 
branches  of  the  portal   vein  und   hepatic  nrterv    (interlobular 
branches)  which  Ereerj  inforvommtmicaU  m  through  the 

hbuh,  between  its  periphery  and  center,  a  capillary  net-Work. 
Directly  at  the  center  the  venules  of  this  net-work  (intra- 
lobular vessels)  converge  to  form  radicles  id  the  hepatic  vein." 
Labadie-Legrare11  states  that,  waa  regards  the  divisions  (of  the 
hepatic  artery)  destined  f"r  the  lobulea,  they  penetrate 
jointly  with  interlobular  veins,  but  without  WtfljoniceWae  with 
them,  in  the  interior  of  Khe  lobule,  in  the  form  of  capillaries 
distributed  to  the  neutral  Otin."  In  the  presence  of  those  di- 
vergent views,  which  hut  exemplify  those  of  other  authors, 
our  only  choice  lies  in  the  selection  of  the  one  region  whtd 
all  authors  seem  to  consider  as  reached  by  the  artery:  i.e.,  tlie 
periphery  of  the  lobnle.  But,  as  all  concede,  also,  that  the 
arterial  capillaries  penetrate  in  one  way  or  another  to  the 
intralobular  supply,  we  will  adopt — though  we  believe  that 
Harrison  Allen's  definition  is  the  true  ont — the  more  con- 
Bervatrro  distribution  indicated  in  the  annexed  engraving  by 
Piersol,  who,   in  accord  with  many  histologiste,  describes  the 


**  Pick  and  Howdra:     "Grnjf's  Anntomjr":    edition.  1901. 

"Harrison  Alien-     '■Human  Anatomy."  1881. 

"  I.iihndlc-Lagrnvc:    ■'Trull*  dts  Maladies  du  Fole,"  18M. 
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hepatic  artery  as  "supplying  nutrition  to  the  interlobular 
struct  urea  and  terminating  in  the  lobular  capillary  net-work." 
A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  capillary  net-work  envelop- 
ing the  cellular  bodies  is  that  each  mesh  does  not  merely  cover 
one  cell,  but  several.  Indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  the  bile- 
capillaries  could  not  exist  as  individual  channels  and  give  an 
uninterrupted  free  way  to  their  contents  without  allowing  the 
bile  to  penetrate  the  blood-stream.  To  prevent  this,  and  yet 
simultaneously  insure  perfect  exposure  to  the  blood  and  lymph, 
a  very  simple  arrangement  exists:    i.e.,  three  or  more  of  the 


Section  of  Lrvra  Showtno  thi  Lobolei.  Cells,  and  tm 
Blood-bopplt.    {Piertol.l 

P. V..  Portml  Teln.     H.A.,   HepaUc  arterr.     H.V.,  Hepatic  vein. 


cells  (usually  polyhedral)  are  joined  longitudinally,  and,  while 
the  narrow  passage  in  the  center  of  the  group  thus  formed 
Berves  as  a  bile-channel,  the  outside  only  is  in  contact  with 
the  blood-  and  lymph-  capillaries.  When  only  two  cells  are 
thus  joined,  the  surfaces  in  contact  have  in  their  center  a  small 
opening,  which,  being  adjusted  to  that  of  the  adjoining  cell, 
insures  the  continuity  of  the  channel.  It  thus  becomes  clear 
that  the  blood-plasma  may  penetrate  the  cell,  undergo  or  in- 
duce metabolism  therein,  and  the  product  pass  out  through 
the  intercellular  biliary  passages  or  bile-capillaries.     The  cells 
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are  so  joined  as  to  form  continuous,  though  correlated,  chan- 
nels, which  radiate  from  the  center  of  the  lobule  to  its  periph- 
ery, where  they  join  the  interlobular  bile-channels. 

The  intimate  structure  of  the  hepatic  cell  is  peculiar.  It 
possesses  no  limiting  membrane;  but  its  peripheral  protoplasm 
is  more  dense  than  that  of  its  other  parts  and  the  pseudocor- 
ering  so  formed  serves  as  the  outer  wall  for  numerous  cavities 
or  vacuoles  which  inosculate  irregularly  throughout  its  inte- 
rior. All  these  vacuoles,  however,  more  or  less  directly  con- 
verge toward  the  center,  where  they  meet  a  protoplasmic  bum, 
which  in  turn  contains  one  and  sometimes  two  nuclei.  The 
cell,  apart  from  its  nucleus,  suggests  a  miniature  sponge  the 
cavities   of   which    (secretion    vacuoles)    become    filled    with 
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Btt-tARr  C*NAUCOLt.     (Uolhloi  Ditwt.) 
m,  A  biliary  canaliculus  cut  trauiYi-raely.     6,  Intercellular  capillary. 


glycogen.  This  substance  Beems  to  accumulate  in  the  outer 
vacuoles,  which  appear  wider  in  this  location  than  the  inner 
ones,  when,  by  artificial  means,  the  glycogen  has  been  removed. 
It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  this  substance  accumulates  in 
the  part  of  the  cell  nearest  the  blood-vessels  and  that  the 
droplets,  or  "granules,"  considered  as  bile  are  most  abundant 
in  the  opposite  direction:  i.e.,  near  the  bile-capillarieB.  These 
"droplets"  accumulate  between  periods  of  digestion  and  dimin- 
ish during  this  process.  A  delicate  canaliculus  connects  this 
part  of  the  cell  with  the  biliary  channel.  The  vacuoles  in  the 
paraplasm,  according  to  KupfTer,  "play  an  important  part  in 
the  secretion  of  the  cell,  and  are  due  to  the  confluence  of 
minute  drops  of  bile  into  a  large  globule.  As  soon  as  the 
vacuole  has  attained  a  certain  Bize  it  tends  to  empty  its  con- 
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tents  into  the  bile-capillary  through  a  small  tubule  connecting 
the  vacuole  with  the  bile-capillary,"  KnjilFer's  main  vacuole 
is  thought  by  him  to  constitute  an  intracellular  vesicle  con- 
nected with  the  bile-capillaries  by  means  of  delicate  tubes. 

Tin-  nerves  Of  the  liver  enter  the  organ  at  the  transverse 
Bflsare  me!   accompany  the   Idood-veeseli.  and   lymph-vefiselfl  to 

ttterlobular  spaces.  That  the  vagus  causes  vasodilation  of 
the  hepatic  arterioles  was  first  observed  bj  Oavazzani  and 
Manca.*"  Franepis-Franek  and  Hall  ion"  also  witnessed  vaso- 
dilator effects  on  stimulating  the  central  segment  of  the  divided 
vagus  with  a  weak  current.  Bruno41  has  shown,  moreover,  that 
the  flow  of  bile  was  increased  concomitantly  with  the  passage 
of  food-products  through  the  pylorus  under  the  influence  of 
the  vagus. 

The  vasoconstrictor  action  of  the  sjinpathctie  nerve  on 
the  liver  was  pointed  out  by  Vulpian"  who  found  that  stimu- 
lation of  nerves  derived  from  the  cceliac  plexus  caused  anaemia 
of  the  hepatic  area  to  which  they  were  distributed.  Haffter. 
Samuel  and  Frerichs  all  observed  congestive  coloration  phe- 
nomena on  dividing  the  splanchnic  nerve  and  the  cceliac 
plexus,  similar  to  those  that  follow,  in  the  ear,  face,  etc.,  sec- 
tion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck.  Mall*3  showed  that 
the  gplanehnies  also  contained  vasomotor  fibers  for  the  portal 
vein.    Baylies  and  Starling4'  then  found  a  riBe  of  tin-  blood- 

pressure  in  the  portal  vein  occurred  in  the  dog.  when  the  tho- 
racic nerves  between  the  third  and  eleventh  thoracic  inclusive 
were  stimulated,  the  maximum  effect  following  excitation  of 
(he  fifth  to  the  ninth  inclusive.  Cavazzani  and  Manca"  were 
led  to  conclude  that  hepatic  vessels  were  also  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  nerves  by  passing  warm  saline  solution  at  a  given 
pressure  through  these  vessels  and  measuring  the  outflow  in  a 
given  time.  This  was  confirmed  by  Franeois-Franck  and 
HaUion."     The  latter  physiologists  showed,  moreover,  that  the 


"Cavaaianl  and  Marten:    Arcblvea  Ital.  de  1)101.,  T.  xjIy.  p.  33,  1895. 
*■  FrHii(;ois-Franck  and  Hjilllon:      Arch.    de  phyalol.    norm,    ct  path.,    T.    vlll, 
and  Ir.  1898. 

"  Bruno:    Archives  dea  Sc.  blol.,  T.  vll,  p.  87,  1899. 

a  Vulnlan:    0.  R.  de  la  8oe.  de  Wol..  p.  5.  1858. 

41  Wall:     Arrhiv  t.  Phjralol.,  S.  109.  1891. 

"llayll»S  and  Slarllng:     Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xvll,  p.  120,  1894. 

**C«»B!:ianl   and  Mama :     UK,  ill 

**  Fraogoli-Fraock  and  Halllon:    Lor.  dt. 
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true  vasoconstrictor  effects  of  the  sympathetic  were  produced 
by  fibers  derived  from  the  curd  on  &  level  with  the  sixth  tho- 
raeic  and  second  lumbar  inclusive,  all  passing  to  the  splanchnic 
nerves. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  function*  of  tin- 
are  incited  through  vagtA  vasodilators  and  inhibited  bv 
pat!  oeontirietort  nt  in  the  stomach  and  intt 

Our   inquiry   into  the   character   and   composition 
incea  thai  we  transformed  in  the  liver  end  of  the  • 
tions  of  this  organ  most  DecessArily  include  the  blood  a 
portal  vein,  sinee  it  contains  whatever  products  of  raetab 
the  organ   is  thought  to  transform.      We  shall,   therefore, 
with  tliis  channel,  which  brings  to  the  liver  essentially 
blood,    since   it   contains    that   utilized    by    four   organs  —  the 
stomach  and  the  intestines,  the  pancreas  and  the  spleen — in 
which  lie-  mstabolia  products  include,   I 

upon  tissue-waste,  food  metabolites,  phv.-  etc 

Ab  is  well  known,  there  exist  in  the  liver1 
tinct   evidences  of   association   with    splenic    bannatopoietl 
liiiiiiolylie  functions.     The  liver  is  known   to  modify   th< 
jKisition  of  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  it,  but  the  purposes 
of  the  alterations  involved  are  not  established. 

The  path  from  the  spleen  to  1 1  > ■  •  portal  vein,  through  the 
splenic   vein,  is  a  direct  one,  and   the  blood  the  spleen   - 
to  the  liver  is  not.   therefore,  submitted  to  modificatioi 
transit  by  any  other  organ,  though  the  splenic  vein  reoej 
few  liranches  from  the  pancreas  and  stomach.     Still,  these  are 
mere  tributaries   to   a   common   channel,   and,  as   the   arterial 
supply  comes  directly   from  the  ccelinc  plexus,  we  con   say  that 
the  spleen  nothing  but  pun-,  freshly-oxygenated  blood 

in  great   quantities.     Indeed,  the  splenic  artery  is   remarkably 
large  for  the  dimensions  of  the  organ,  and  wa  eon 
for  the  80-rnlleiI  "rifii"  and  the  temporary  enlargi 

thai  occurs  during  malarial  and  other  fever*  when  u 
suprarenal  overat Uvity  and  excessive  vascular   tension  in   the 
pathogenesis  of  these  phenomena. 

To    this    we    cannot    ascribe,    however,    the    pcH-pramlial 
splenic    enlargement,    which    attains    its    maximum    jihoni 
boon  lifter  an  ordinary  meal,  since  we  now  know  how  inde- 
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pendently  of  suprarenal  overactivity  and  merely  through  nerv- 
ous influence  an  organ's  function  can  be  excited  and  governed; 
indeed,  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric  again  unite  lure  to 
account  for  a  passive  period  and  for  an  active  period :  that 
of  gTadual  enlargement.  "The  turgescence  of  the  spleen  seems 
to  be  due  to  a  relaxation  both  of  the  arteries  and  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  capsule  and  of  the  trabecular"  says  Professor 
Foster:  evidence  that  we  are  again  dealing  with  dilation  of  the 
arterioles,  bo  increase  the  influx  of  blond  into  the  functional 
areas, — the  phonological  process  we  have  found  in  other  organs. 

That  the  organ  is  concerned  with  some  process  incident 
upon  blood-changes  is  evident  But  what  is  this  process  ?  The 
virions  points  that  may  afford  a  clue  are  these:  red  blood- 
rnrpuscles  have  been  found  in  various  stages  of  disorganization 
in  the  oTgan,  but  in  the  interior  of  amoeboid  cells  buried  in  the 
pulp.  The  splccn-putp  also  contains  an  albuminoid  proteid 
rich  in  iron,  and  a  pigment  which  shows  considerable  carbon. 
That  an  active  combustion  process  may  go  on  in  the  organ  is 
suggested  not  only  by  the  latter,  but  also  by  the  presence  of 
various  purin  bases;  xnnthin,  hypoxanthiu,  and  their  god* 
product,  uric  aeid.  Various  other  acids — acetic,  butyric,  formic, 
succinic,  lactic,  etc.  —  are  also  found  in  relatively  large  quan- 
tities. This  appears  suggestive  when  we  consider  the  large 
quantity  of  oxidizing  substance  that  must  course  through  the 
organ  especially  during  post-prandial  activity. 

The  spleen  also  seems  to  be  a  leucocytogenie  center,  since 
the  splenic  vein  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  leuco- 
cytes than  the  splenic  artery.  But  as  these  leucocytes  leave 
the  organ  through  the  splenic  vein,  and  ultimately,  therefore, 
reach  the  liver  through  the  portal,  they  must  either  be  con- 
nected with  some  function  in  the  liver  or  be  destroyed  there. 
Again,  the  arterial  blood  haB  been  found  to  lose  one-hnlf  i 
red  wrpuBclee;  at  least,  blood  from  the  spleen  contains  one- 
hnlf  of  those  found  in  the  blood  of  the  splenic  arteries. 
Coupled    with    the   finding   of   disorganized    remnants  of   these 

-  in  (he  splenic  pulp,  this  certainly  suggests,  as  is  gen- 
erally believed,  that  red  blond-disks  are  disintegrated  and  white 
Corpuscles  created  in  the  spleen.  Indeed,  the  portal  blond  is 
poor  in  red  disks.     Yet,  the  hepatic  vein  is  still  poorer  in  them 
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in  the  sense  that  the  proportion  of  red  bo  crbite  "-.Is  is  u 
four  in  the  subhepatic  rain  Lb  to  one  in  the  portal  vein,  after 
ihc  Mood  has.  been  submitted  to  the  effects  of  hepatic  func- 
tions, it  seems  dear,  therefore,  that  red  corpuscles  are  de- 
stroyed both  in  the  spleen  and  in  the  liver,  and  that, 
the  spleen  is  possessed  of  no  external  duct,  it  is  in  the  liver's 
secretions  that  we  should  find  proofs  of  this  dissociation  of 
corpuscular  elements.  Indeed,  we  have  in  bilirubin,  a  bile- 
pigment  derived  from  haemoglobin,  direct  evidence  of  this  fait. 

The  Hepatic  Bload-pigments.—Vfe  have  already  anal. 
(in  tin--  second  chapter]   the  process  through  which   various 
blood-pigments   are   transformed   one   into   another.      We  will 
now  only  refer,  therefore,  to  the  relations  between  these  bodies 
and  the  spleno-hcpatic  functions. 

We  ascertained  that  the  changes  undergone  in  the  liver 
represented  but  a  portion  of  a  cycle  of  which  the  intestines 
were  the  starting-point,  bilirubin  (excepting  thai  transformed 
into  urobilin  and  stercorin)  being-  reabsorbed  from  the 
tine  and  again  QSed  in  the  building  up  of  haemoglobin.  Ex- 
perimental evidence  was  adduced  to  show  (Mncallutn)  that  in 
nil  animal  fed  on  albuminate  of  iron  free  leucocytes  crowded 
with  i run-pigment  could  be  traced  in  transit  through  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane  in  the  villi,  and  that  similar  leu- 
cocytaa  had  been  found  in  the  spleen  and  in  the  liver.  But 
can  we  conclude  from  this  that  the  iron-laden  leucocytes  find 
their  way  to  the  spleen  and  that  this  organ  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  cycle?  The  anatomical  relations  of  the  struct  un 
volved  show  that,  even  if  such  an  arrangement  did  exist,  it 
could  serve  no  useful  purpose,  since  the  lencocvtes  would  but 
penetrate  the  splenic  structures  to  again  enter  the  portal  «'ir- 
culation.  Obviously,  the  only  pathway  available  am 
is  the  venous  one,  sinee  Iffac&lluni  Bound  the  ^leucocytes 
crowded  with  granules  of  irnn-pitrmcuts"  in  the  rrnulrs  of  the 
villi. 

The  single  venous  channel  at  our  disposal,  therefore,  is 
that  of  the  distribution  of  the  villi,  the  ileum  and  jejunum 
mainly,  ir..  Ihc  superior  mesenteric  veins. — which  asain  lead 
us  to  the  portal  vein.  This  probnblv  means  that  the  iron  thus 
taken  from  the  intestine  is  not  ready  for  the  circulation,  and 
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that  it  must  undergo  a  secondary  process  in  the  liver  before 
it  can  serve  its  physiological  purpose  in  the  arterial  circula- 
tion. This  is  sustained  by  the  prevailing  view  as  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  spleen,  «".«.,  that  it  disintegrates  worn-out  red 
corpuscles,  and  also  by  the  great  increase  of  leucocytes  ob- 
served in  the  splenic  vein  as  compared  to  the  proportion  of 
these  cells  in  the  artery.  It  therefore  seems  logical  to  conclude 
that  both  in  the  lymphatic  structures  of  the  intestine  and  in  those 
of  the  spleen  leucocytes  are  formed  which  carry  iron-pigments  to 
tiie  portal  vein;  those  from  the  intestine  reach  the  latter  by  the 
superior  mesenteric  vein,  and  those  from  the  spleen  by  the  splenic 
vein.  As  Macallum  observed  iron-pigment  leucocytes  in  the 
spleen  similar  to  those  witnessed  in  the  intestinal  villi,  and  the 
venules  of  the  latter  and  the  splenic  vein  ultimately  transmit- 
ting their  blood  to  the  portal  vein,  no  other  conclusion  seems 
possible. 

The  similarity  of  the  general  mechanism  involved  suggests 
the  presence  of  correlated  functions.  Thus,  in  the  spleen  the 
leucocytes  are  formed  in  situ,  pass  out  into  the  pulp-channels,  and 
take  up  the  iron-pigment  and  carry  it  ovt  to  Uie  liver;  in  the 
intestine  they  are  formed  in  a  similar  structure, — the  follicle, — 
pass  out  into  the  intestinal  channel,  take  on  a  similar  supply  of 
blood-pigment,  re-enter  through  the  villi  into  the  venous  system, 
and  also  proceed  to  the  liver.  True,  we  have  previously  ascribed 
bactericidal  properties  to  the  leucocytes  produced  by  the  intes- 
tinal follicles;  but  the  chemotactic  property  of  the  leucocytes, 
the  existence  of  which  is  shown  by  their  ability  to  take  up  the 
pigments,  serves  but  to  demonstrate  that  they  must  also  be 
endowed  at  least  with  phagocytic  attributes. 

"We  also  ascertained,  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  that,  while 
the  adrenals  supply  an  oxidizable  substance  to  the  blood,  in- 
sufficiency of  the  adrenals  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  com- 
pound inferior  to  luemoglobin  in  oxygen-absorbing  powers, — 
i.e.,  methsemoglobin;  and,  furthermore,  that  hsmatoporphyrin 
is  formed  when  the  suprarenal  insufficiency  is  still  further  ad- 
vanced, hiemaglobin  being  unable  to  hold  itself  together,  as  it 
were,  and  to  absorb  oxygen.  Again,  we  saw  that  hemoglobin 
is  reduced  to  hjematin  when  the  reaction  with  the  reducing 
agent  occurs  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.    In  the  absence  of  oxygen 
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a  hsemochromogen  is  formed  which  slowly  loses  its  iron,  the 
end-product  being  also  haMnatoporphyrin. 

It  is  evident  that  the  integrity  of  the  hemoglobin  mole- 
cule is  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  secretion  that  the  ad- 
renals supply  to  the  blood,  and  also  upon  the  condition  of  that 
molecule  at  a  given  time.  In  other  words,  while  the  adrenals 
may  be  supplying  their  normal  proportion  of  secretion,  the 
haemoglobin  molecule  in  the  red  corpuscles  of  venous  blood — 
i.e.,  blood  about  to  return  to  the  vena  cava  for  a  fresh  sup- 
ply— may  be  compared  to  that  of  blood  during  insufficiency. 
Even  as  haemoglobin,  the  blood-pigment  is  loosely  combined; 
when  approaching  the  end  of  its  systemic  circle,  it  is  still 
nearer  the  state  of  disintegration — according  to  the  activity  of 
the  oxidation  processes  which  it  has  subserved.  Starting  from 
the  lungs  as  oxyhaemoglobin,  it  may  return  to  the  heart  as 
haemoglobin  or  reduced  haemoglobin,  ready  to  at  once  absorb 
another  supply  of  suprarenal  secretion  and,  once  in  the  lungs, 
take  up  its  oxygen. 

Blood  from  the  head,  extremities,  and  other  structures  ia 
which  the  drain  upon  its  resources  has  not  been  excessive,  re- 
turns such  a  molecule  to  the  heart;,  it  is  still  efficient  as  an 
oxygen-carrier.  But  not  so  with  the  blood  from  any  organ  directly 
connected  with  the  digestive  system.  As  is  well  known,  all  the 
blood  from  the  organs  of  the  alimentary  tract — fltomn 
tine,  pancreas,  and  spleen — is  not  returned  to  the  heart  before 
it  has  been  submitted  to  whatever  action  the  liver  may  have 
upon  it;  then  only  can  it  re-enter  the  circulation  through  the 
hepatic  TOfiB,  uliich  carry  the  blood  to  the  vena  cava.  But  not 
all  the  blood  inny  thus  be  rejuvenated;  some  has  gone  beyond; 
it  has,  indeed,  almost  reached  the  state  of  haernntoporphyrin, 
the  last  on  the  list  of  pigments,  that  which  appears  in  the  most 
advanced  stages  of  suprarenal  insufficiency.  We  have  seen 
that  haematoporphyrin  and  bilirubin  are  similar;  and,  as  is 
well  known,  it  is  bilirubin  which  passes  out  with  the  bile. 

A  salient  feature  of  the  haemoglobin  molecule  is  missing 
here,  however,  namely:  the  iron.  As  stated,  a  reducing  agent, 
if  used  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  will  reduce  haemoglobin  in 
the  absence  of  oxygen;  the  primary  product  is  a  haemochro- 
mogen  which  gradually  parts  with  its  iron,  leaving  as  end- 


product  hiematoporphyrin.  As  bilirubin  and  hiBmatoporphyrin 
are  fundamentally  identical,  the  presence  of  the  former  in  the 
bile  must  be  the  result  of  a  similar  process  in  the  liver.  That 
such  is  the  case  is  sustained  by  considerable  collateral  evidence, 
first  of  which  is  the  invulnerability  of  the  haemoglobin  mole- 
cule. 

Paradoxical  as  this  statement  appears,  it  nevertheless  con- 
stitutes the  key-stone  of  the  entire  edifice,  since  it  is  only  when 
vulnerable  that  the  molecule  becomes  the  prey  of  disintegrating 
influences.  We  have  used  the  words  "reducing  agents"  several 
times;  but  the  hemoglobin  molecule  does  not  yield  to  even 
moderately-strong  reagents  of  this  nature;  indeed,  only  a 
powerful  agent — sulphuric  acid,  for  instance — will  dissociate 
it:  an  exemplification  of  the  wonderful  binding  power  which 
the  suprarenal  secretion  must  exert  upon  all  its  constituent 
parts.  Still,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  oxidizing 
substance  in  the  blood-plasma  is  identical  to  this  binding  com- 
pound. Indeed,  we  have  accumulated  so  much  testimony 
affirming  the  fact  that  the  plasma  per  se  is  a  potent  source  of 
energy,  while  the  red  corpuscles  always  played  so  secondary  a 
role  in  the  various  intrinsic  functional  mechanisms,  especially 
those  concerned  with  muscular  and  glandular  elements,  that 
we  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  red  disks  are,  after  all, 
but  servants  of  the  blood-plasma:  pack-mules,  as  it  were,  from 
which  it  can  draw,  aa  needed,  enough  oxidizing  substance  to> 
maintain  its  own  functional  potentiality  as  previously  stated. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  can  readily  see  how  the 
haemoglobin  molecule,  gradually  deprived  of  its  binding  oxidiz- 
ing substance  during  the  inordinate  metabolism  which  the  tis- 
sues of  the  digestive  organs  undergo  during  their  periods  of 
activity,  should  yield  more  readily  to  dissociating  influences. 
It  is  evident  that  a  molecule  so  weakened,  thrust  in  blood 
ruch  as  that  of  the  portal  vein, — a  vast  sewer  replete  with 
physiological  waste-products  and  deoxidized  blood-cells,  all 
bathing  in  a  plasma  itself  despoiled  of  its  oxidizing  Bubstance, 
— should  soon  become  dissociated.  Transported  through  grad- 
ually narrowing  channels,  the  walls  of  which,  like  all  tissues, 
eagerly  absorb  any  loose  oxygen  that  it  may  contain,  it  must 
inevitably  undergo  the  transformation  of  hemoglobin  referred 
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to,  i.e.,  into  the  primary  ha.»inochromogen,  which  soon  drops 
its  iron,  leaving  as  end-product  bilirubin. 

Wc  have  here  the  identical  process  that  occurs  in  the  brain 
or  other  structures  when  blood-dote  are  disorganized  into 
DKTnatoMin  preparatory  to  absorption.  "The  bile-pigments 
originate  from  hemoglobin"  says  Professor  Howell;  "this 
origin  was  first  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  old  blood-clots 
or  in  extravasations  there  was  found  a  crystalline  product,  the 
so-called  Tiffimatoidin,'  which  was  undoubtedly  derived  from 
hemoglobin,  and  which,  upon  more  careful  examination,  was 
proved  to  be  identical  with  bilirubin.  This  origin,  which  has 
since  been  mnde  probable  by  other  reactions,  is  now  universally 
adopted."  That  the  influence  of  the  suprarenal  secretion  rests 
upon  as  solid  a  foundation  is  illustrated  by  the  experiments 
of  Boinet,  who  found  the  blood  of  a  large  number  of  rats  from 
which  he  hud  removed  the  adrenals  replete  with  "haematoi'lin." 

To  trace  the  itinerary  of  the  two  products,  iron  and  bili- 
rubin, through    the   liver,   naturally   brings   the    bejK 
within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  since  we  have  to  account  for 
the  transfer  of  the  former  to  the  bile  and  the  return  of  the 
iron  to  the  general  circulation. 

The  functional  importance  of  iron  in  the  haemoglobin 
molecule  is  generally  recognized.  Yet,  the  pigments,  when 
separated  from  it,  are  not  unable  to  take  up  oxygen.  Indeed, 
we  have  ample  evidence  of  this  in  the  formulae  of  the  very 
products  of  which  bilirubin  is  the  primary  compound.  Thus, 
while  bilirubin  is  C,,HlBNjOa,  biliverdin  is  C,,,H18N,0t,  and 
the  latter  can  readily  be  prepared  artificially  from  the  former 
by  oxidation.  "It  is  supposed  that,  when  the  blood-corpuscles 
go  to  pieces  in  the  circulation,"  says  Howell,  "the  haemoglobin 
is  brought  to  the  liver,  and  then,  under  the  influence  of  the 
liver-celle,  is  converted  into  an  iron-free  compound:  bilirubin 
or  biliverdin.  It  is  very  significant  to  find  that  the  iron  sepa- 
rated by  this  means  from  the  hemoglobin  is,  for  the  most  part, 
retained  in  the  liver,  a  small  portion  only  being  secreted  in  the 
bile.  It  seems  probable  that  the  iron  held  back  in  the  liver  is 
again  UBed  in  some  way  to  make  new  haemoglobin  in  the  haema- 
topoietic organs."  We  have  seen  that  it  is  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  liver-cells,  as  now  believed,  that  hamoglobin  is  dis- 
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sociaUd:   an  important  feature,  since  it  removes  the  main  ele- 
ment of  confusion  from  our  path.     Indeed,  we  can  now  easily 

rat  for  the  retention  of  the  greater  part  of  bilirubin  in  the 
lifer,  since  we  have  at  our  disposal  all  the  constituents  for  the 
synthetic  production  within  the  portal  capillaries  of  the  hepatic 
lobule  of  new  haemoglobin,  and  particularly  oxidizing  substance, 
brought  there  by  the  terminals  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

Un  examining,  on  page  32'.),  the  illustration  from  Piersol's 
work,  the  distribution  of  the  hepatic  artery's  terminal  arterioles 
or  capillaries  will  be  found  to  be  unusual,  Inimodiiitoly  above 
the  margin  of  the  lobule — i.e.,  where  the  portal  or  interlobular 
vein  breaks  up  into  the  capillary  net-work  of  the  lobule — the 
hepatic  arteriole  may  be  seen  to  open  into  the  portal  capillary. 
The  inference  is  obvious.  The  hepatic  artery  coming  directly 
from  the  crnliac  axis,  brings  freshly  oxidized  blood, — i.e.,  oridiz- 
iinj  vnli.'l-iiKv. — irhu-h .  miring  freely  in  the  narrow  ohaimi 
the  lobule  with  the  portal  blood,  at  once  group*  bilirubin  end 
iron,  and  builds  up  all  the  kcemoglobin  that  the  consilium/* 
present  (including  what  iron  the  splenic  leucocytes  and  thou 
from  the  intestinal  follidtn  ham  brought)  allow.  What  bili- 
rubin cannot,  owing  to  deficiency  of  either  of  the  other  constit- 
uents, he  utilized,  becomes  an  excretory  product;  and  with  many 
others  it  enters  the  hepatic  cell  and  is  passed  out  with  the  bile. 

That  deficiency  of  suprarenal-oxidizing  substance  can  in- 
crease the  excretion  of  bilirubin  has  been  repeatedly  shown 
herein.  We  may  refer,  for  example,  to  the  many  forms  of 
acute  poisoning  and  to  the  diseases  attended  with  suprarenal 
insufficiency  in  which  there  is  increased  excretion,  either  in  the 
urine  or  freces,  of  luematoporphyrin,  metluemoglobin,  urobilin, 
stercohilin.  etc.:    i.e.,  of  some  derivative  of  haemoglobin. 

Wt  have  referred  to  the  hepatic  cell  as  a  miniature  sponge. 
This  comparison,,  due  to  Bcrdal,  is  especially  warranted,  since 
Schiifer"  noted  the  existence,  within  this  cell,  of  canaliculi 
uliuh  arc  in  direct  communication  with  the  blood-capillaries. 
Having  injected  carmine  gelatin  into  the  portal  vein,  the  oof' 
ored  substance  filled  this  vessel  and  its  subdivisions,  besides 
the  canaliculi,  but  no  other  structure.     It  may,  therefore,  be 


"Schflfer;    Journal  of  Physiology.  J»n.  31,  1902. 
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inferraa,  says  Professor  SahSfer,  "that  the  injection  has 

directly  from  the  blood-vessels  into  the  liver -cells;    indeed, 
and  there  one  can  see  what  appear  to  be  such  Sired  minimi- 
iiiratiims."    These  can  readily  be  seen  in  the  annexed  ill 
don.    He  refers  to  the  conclusion  reache.il  by  I'  baaed 

ou   appearances,  normal   and  pathological,   "thai    there 

a  net-work  of  nutritive   canals  within  the  hepatic  cells 
which  are  in  direct  coniiiiiinieatiun   with    lobular  oapillsi 
(his    he    had    not    as    yet,    however,    verified    by    injec 
Scliafer'e  observation   probably  accounts  for  the  direct  transfer 
ill    the  bilirubin   bo   (he   biliary  capillaries,  along  with   other 


sm- 


LlVEH   OT    RABBIT   INJECTED   FKOM   THE   PORTAL   VEIN.      THE 
INJECTION    HAS    PASSED   INTO    CANALiICCU    W1TH1M     THE    LlVKU- 

cells.    (*'.  X.   tfi-M/er.) 


products  of  «i.\i<latinn.  to  which  we  will  refer  later  on.  Indeed, 
J.  W.  and  E.  H.  Eraser*"  are  also  stated  to  have  found  intra- 
cellular passages  communicating  with  the  blooil-vcssols  in  the 
hepatic  cells  of  frogs.  For  the  present  it  seems  logical  to  con- 
clude that  one  or  more  of  the  canaHculi  may  lead  to  the  vacuole 
previously  referred  to  as  nearest  the  bile-capillaries,  and  that 
it  is  in  this  vacuole  that  bilirubin  joins  the  bile.  That 
this   vacuole    is   supplied    with    a   canaliculus   we   have   already 


«•  Browlcs:     Bulletin  de  rArndemle  des  Sciences  dp  Cracovle.  1899. 
•"J.  W.  and   E.   H.   Frnscr:     Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
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seen;  Kupffer  found  it  to  afford  a  direct  channel  between  this 
bile-reservoir  and  the  bile-capillariee  per  se. 

The  Hepatic  Tissues  in  their  Relations  to  Bacteria.^A 
prominent  feature  of  the  work  so  far  done  is  the  evidence 
furnished  that  several  physiological  processes  now  ascribed  to 
the  hepatic  cell  in  no  way  involve  this  structure,  and  that  the 
portal  vein  itself  and  the  intercellular1"  capillaries  are  the  seat 

•  of  several  of  these  processes. 
Before  proceeding  further,  however,  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  connection  between  bacteria  and  the  normal  liver. 

•  We  emphasize  "normal"  here,  because  we  thus  simultaneously 
lay  stress  upon  a  feature  which  plays  a  predominating  role  in 
disease:  i.e.,  the  fact  that  anatomically,  aa  far  as  bacteria  go, 
there  is  no  direct  normal  connection  between  the  digestive 
Bystem  and  this  organ.  The  liver,  in  fact,  is  essentially  a 
physiological  organ  in  the  sense  that  it  is  mainly  intended  to 
rid  the  system  of  waste-products  and  to  economize  others  that 
may  again  prove  useful,  by  preparing  them  for  reabsorption 

I  in  the  intestine. 
We  have  seen  that  the  venules  of  the  villi  allow  iron- 
pigment  leucocytes  to  enter  the  mesenteric  veins  which  carry 
their  blood  to  the  portal.  A  depraved  condition  of  all  the 
digestive  structures — such  as  that  induced  by  alcoholism,  for 
instance — can  so  lower  the  functional  activity  of  these  struct- 
ures as  to  cause  these  venules  to  lose  their  normal  turgescence 
and  afford  passage  to  bacteria,  alcohol  in  large  doses  being 
known  to  impair  metabolism.  The  intestinal  venules  under 
these  circumstances,  surrounded  by  weakened  protective  struct- 
ures, can  well  give  passage  to  Adami's  cirrhosis  bacillus,  for 
instance,  or  any  other  capable  of  coping  with  what  prophylactic 
conditions  may  still  prevail.  "The  portal  vein  can  transport 
to  the  liver  morbid  germs  from  the  intestinal  surface,"  says 
Labadie-Lagrave.  "One  of  the  best  established  pathogenic 
connections  of  this  kind  is  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  hepatitis  by  dysentery;  although  this  relation- 
ship is  not  constant,  all  observers  have  noted  it.     Phlebitis 


■We  find  it  necessary  to  give  the  terminals  of  the  portal  this  name  In  order 
to  ■void  L'uafusloti;  they  contain  blood  from  both  the  portal  and  hepatic  cliau- 
uela,  and  in  reality  Curni  part  of  both  as  estenalous.—  S. 
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sorting  from  an  ulcerated  area  and  directed  toward  an  h 
focus  has  also  been  observed.  Whan  the  primary  portal  struc- 
tures are  normal,  transmission  of  the  putrid  material  may  occur 
through  the  lymphatics.  While  this  faet  seems  admissible,  it 
has  not  been  verified.'*  Again,  pathological  conditions  of  the 
stomach,  pancreas,  or  spleen  may  supply  the  portal  vein  with 
pathogenic  elements.  In  the  normal  subject,  however,  the  liver- 
f.i.i.-iiirs  per  sc  are  totally  isolated  iiriattiiinea'lif  femn  ariij  of  tin 
structures  that  come  into  contact  with  exogenous  bacteria,  pre- 
cisely as  they  are  in  other  organs:  the  muscles,  the  heart,  etc. 
That  its  blood-stream  affords  protection  from  disease  is  un- 
doubted, however,  judging  from  the  leucocytes  that  are  con- 
stantly entering  the  organ,  and  the  perivascular  lymphatic 
channels.  That  the  portal  vein  is  also  an  important  field  for 
the  splitting  of  toxalbumins  and  their  reduction  to  har 
bodies  we  shall  also  see.  But  it  seems  quite  char  that  the  liver 
itself  is  not  primarily  a  germ-killing  organ,  and  that  its  at- 
tributes are  essentially  chemical.  This  removes  the  hepatic 
cell  still  further  from  the  functions  now  attributed  to  it.  and 
suggests  that  the  oxidizing  substance  in  the  lobular  blood- 
vessels may  be  the  main  source  of  the  liver's  functional  activity. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  functions  in 
which  the  oxidizing  substance  in  the  blood-plasma  acts  as  a 
reagent.  We  have  already  reviewed,  in  this  connection,  tin 
synthesis  of  hemoglobin;  we  will  now  take  up  and  consider 
two  equally  important  subjects :  i.e.,  the  origin  of  urea  and  the 
conversion  of  sugar  Into  glycogen. 

Urea  and  its  Formation. — We  will  first  analyze  an  experi- 
ment by  Schroder11  in  which  the  liver  was  taken  from  a  freshly- 
killed  dog  and  irrigated  through  its  blood-vessels  by  a  supply 
nf  blood  taken  from  auother  animal.  Howell  refers  to 
experiment  in  the  following  words:  "If  the  supply  of  blood 
M-as  taken  from  a  fasting  animal,  then  circulating  it  through 
the  isolated  liver  was  not  accompanied  by  any  increase  in  the 
amount  of  urea  contained  in  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  blood 
was  obtained  from  a  well-fed  dog,  the  amount  of  urea  eon- 


LSS5. 


11  ScbrMer:    Arvfctf  fir  exprr.  Pathol,  und  Pharm.,  Bd,  xx  and  xix,  1883  and 
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tained  in  it  was  distinctly  increased  by  passing  it  through 
the  liver,  thus  indicating  that  the  blood  of  an  animal  after 
digestion  contains  something  that  the  liver  can  convert  to 
urea." 

Considered  from  our  standpoint  this  experiment  haB  an- 
other meaning.  During  digestion,  especially  after  copious  feed- 
ing, as  stated  above,  the  entire  organism  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
involved  in  the  digestive  process,  as  shown  by  the  general  sense 
of  heat  often  experienced  under  these  conditions.  As  liver, 
intestines,  pancreas,  and  spleen,  even  after  gastric  digestion 
has  passed,  are  all  operating  together,  the  suprarenal  activity 
is  doubtless  enhanced.  In  other  words,  at  such  times  the  blood 
contains  either  in  its  corpuscles  or  in  its  serum  a  more  or  less 
marked  increase  of  oxidizing  substance.  Conversely,  the  fast- 
ing dog's  blood — especially  if  the  fasting  has  been  prolonged 
— is  really  abnormal  blood,  in  which  the  oxidizing  substance 
is  unusually  low,  since  suprarenal  activity  is  depressed  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  tissues.  We  have  also  seen  that,  under 
these  conditions,  the  tissues  nevertheless  continue  to  absorb 
their  normal  supply  of  oxygen,  the  blood  being  thus  actively 
depleted  while  insufficiently  oxygenated.  It  seems  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  blood  of  the  well-fed  dog  contained  more  oxidiz- 
ing substance  than  that  of  the  fasting  one. 

That  the  injected  blood  taken  from  the  well-fed  animal 
should  have  been  the  source  of  the  urea-forming  substance  is 
unlikely.  Since  the  liver  alone  receives  alimentary  waste- 
products,  it  is  only  with  blood  from  the  portal  vein  that  such 
substances  could  have  been  obtained.  This  is  not  specified. 
The  urea-forming  agent  must,  therefore,  have  been  in  the 
excised  liver's  portal  channels,  and  the  only  available  agency 
capable  of  inducing  the  reactions  involved  appears  to  be  the 
oxidizing  substance.  Experimental  evidence  may  be  adduced 
to  show  that  such  is  the  case.  We  consider  the  blood  of  the 
hepatic  artery,  as  previously  Btatcd,  as  the  source  of  supply  of 
the  oxidizing  substance,  since  it  is  directly  derived  from  the 
cceliac  axis.  Stewart  states  that,  "although  the  portal  vein 
carries  a  much  greater  supply  of  blood  than  the  hepatic  artery, 
liyalion  of  the  latter  causes  a  greater  diminution  in  the  ratio 
of  the  amount  of  urea  to  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  urine  than 
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ligation  of  the  former.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  oxidation 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  urea  in  the  liver 
(Doyon  and  Dufourt)." 

That  the  substances  thus  oxidized  reach  the  liver  by  the 
portal  vein  needs  hardly  to  be  emphasized.  But  Foster  says: 
"The  introduction  of  even  a  small  quantity  of  proteid  mate- 
rial into  the  alimentary  canal  at  once  increases  the  urea  in  the 
urine,  and  in  the  curve  of  the  discharge  of  urea  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  each  meal  is  followed  by  &  conspicuous  rise.  .  .  . 
We  have  seen  reason  to  think  that  the  proteids  of  a  meal  are 
absorbed  not  by  the  lacteals,  but  by  the  portal  blood-vessels, 
and  such  bodies  as  leucin  probably  take  the  same  course.  This 
being  so,  all  these  bodies  pass  through  the  liver  and  are  sub- 
jected to  sueh  influences  as  may  be  exerted  by  the  hepatic 
cells." 

Such  bodies  of  leucin— one  of  the  main  products  of  nitrog- 
enous dissociation — naturally  follow  the  same  course.  Drech- 
sel  has  suggested  that  all  bodies  of  this  class — i.e.,  leucin, 
ty rosin,  glycocoll,  etc. — first  undergo  oxidation  in  the  tissues, 
and  that  their  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  then  combine  syn- 
thetically, forming  ammonium  carbamate,  this,  in  turn,  being 
carried  to  the  liver  and  there  transformed  into  urea. 

It  is  clear  that  these  ammonia  compounds  take  the  course 
outlined  by  Foster:  i.e.,  the  venules  of  the  villi,  the  mesenteric 
veinB,  and  finally  the  portal  vein.  That  they  undergo  oxida- 
tion in  the  blood  of  these  vessels,  however,  is  not  likely,  for 
they  contain  probably  the  most  watery  blood  of  the  organism, 
and  that  most  depleted  of  its  oxygen. 

Quite  another  field  of  activity  is  afforded,  however,  when 
the  hepatic  lobule  is  reached;  here  the  ammonia  compounds 
meet  the  oxidizing  substance  brought  by  the  hepatic  artery's  capil- 
laries. Taking  the  ammonium  compound  referred  to  by  Drech- 
6el  for  example,  the  series  of  reactions  outlined  by  him  seem 
to  follow  in  normal  sequence:  1.  In  the  portal  vein:  hydro- 
lytic  cleavage  with  the  formation  of  amido-bodies,  such  as 
leucin,  tyrosin,  aspartic  acid,  glycocoll,  etc.  2.  In  the  hepatic- 
lobule  capillaries  and  their  oxidizing  substance:  oxidation, 
with  the  formation  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  water,  fol- 
lowed by  the  synthetic  union  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid. 
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forming  the  carbamate  of  ammonium.    This  being  dehydrated, 
urea  is  formed,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation: — 


CQ<NH' 


-H„o  =  co<gg; 


That  the  conversion  of  ammonia  compounds  into  urea  does 
occur  in  the  liver  ia  sustained  by  experimental  physiology. 
Howell  refers  to  the  experiments  of  Schroder,  in  which  this 
is  demonstrated  as  follows:  "As  further  proof  of  the  urea- 
forming  power  of  the  liver,  Schroder  found  that  if  ammonium 
carbonate  was  added  to  the  blood  circulating  through  the  liver 
— to  that  from  the  fasting  as  well  as  from  the  well-nourished 
animal — a  very  decided  increase  in  the  urea  always  followed. 
It  follows,  from  the  last  experiment,  that  the  liver-cells  are 
able  to  convert  carbonate  of  ammonium  into  urea.  The  re- 
actions may  be  expressed  by  the  equation: — 


(NH4)sCO,  — 2H20  =  CONaH4." 


The  foregoing  facta,  considered  collectively,  indicate  that 

»the  formation  of  urea  in  the  liver  is  probably  accomplished  in 
the  following  manner,  talcing  Drechsel's  series  of  reactions  as 
standard  of  the  numerous  ones  of  the  same  class  that  must 
occur  in  this  organ: — 

Granting  that  the  nitrogenous  bodies  are  absorbed  by  the 
venules  of  the  intestinal  villi  and  transmitted  by  the  mesen- 
teric veins  to  the  portal  vein,  the  ramifications  of  which  would 
then  carry  them  to  the  hepatic  lobules,  the  first  reaction  would 
occur  in  the  prelobular  portal  vessels:  i.e.,  the  nitrogenous  bodies 
would  undergo  hydrolysis,  with  Uu  formation  of  amides,  leucin, 
aspartic  acid,  tyrosin,  etc.  The  second  reaction  would  follow 
as  soon  as  these  bodies  reached  the  pericellular  capillaries, 
owing  to  the  presence  therein  of  the  oxidizing  substance  sup- 
plied by  the  terminal  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery;  in  other 
words,  further  reduction  of  these  bodies  by  oxidation  to  ammonia, 
carbonic  acid,  and  water  would  occur  in  Oie  pericellular  capillaries 
of  the  lobule.  The  third  reaction  would  seem,  like  the  first,  to 
require  comparatively  inert  surroundings:  i.e.,  a  fluid  not 
charged  with  oxidizing  substance  as  is  the  blood  of  the  peri- 
cellular capillaries.    Such  a  medium  we  have,  in  all  likelihood. 
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in  the  afferent  venous  channels,  since  it  is  very  improbable 
that  any  oxidizing  substance,  bo  precious  in  all  physiological 
functions  — as  we  have  now  shown — should  be  wasted  in  vessels 
ultimately  ending,  via  the  hepatic  veins,  in  the  inferior  vena 
cava.  Hence,  whether  it  involved  a  preliminary  formation  of 
an  amnionic  carbamate  or  proceed  to  immediate  synthesis,  it 
appears  as  if  the  terminal  reaction  ending  in  the  formation  of 
urea  occurred  in  the  efferent  venous  hepatic  channels. 

The  salient  point  of  this  series  of  reactions  is  the  fact 
that,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  they  all  occur,  not  in  th 

He  cells,  but  in  the  blood-stream  of  the  lobular  e 
The  following  facts  show  this  to  he  the  case:     It  is  clear  tint, 
if  urea  is  formed  in  transit  through  the  vessels  of  the  organ, 
it  should  oppear  as  soon  as,  or  at  least  soon  after,  its  causative 
RggneiiM  are  introduced  in  the  portal  system.     We  will    i 
the  quotation  from  Professor  Foster's  text,  in  which  he 
"The  introduction  of  even  a  small  quantity  of  proteid  mate- 
rial into  the  alimentary  canal  at  once  increases  the  urea  in 
the  urine,  and  in  the  curve  of  the  discharge  of  urea  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  each  meal  is  followed  by  i  nous  rise, 

etc."  When  we  consider  that  the  entire  circulatory  eirvui; 
occupies  but  twenty-six  seconds,  the  cause  of  the  rapid  appear- 
ance of  urea — heretofore  unexplained — becomes  apparent. 

When  the  role  of  the  oxidizing  substance  in  the  produc- 
tion of  uric  acid  from  the  alloxuric  bases  was  analyzed  in  the 
third  chapter,  uric  acid  was  considered  as  the  end-product  of 
a  series  of  reactions  in  which,  according  to  modern  views, 
toxic  nuclein  derivatives  were  converted  into  bonigB  met.  All 
nitrogenous  products  being  transferred  to  the  portal  system. 
it  now  seems  clear  that  normally  the  reaction  must  occur  in 
the  intercellular  capillaries  of  the  hepatic  lobules,  and  that  it 
is  when  this  oxidation  process  in  the  liver  is  inadequate  that 
the  so-called  "uric-acid  diathesis"  symptoms  occur.  As  uric 
acid  leaves  the  organism,  as  does  urea,  by  the  urine,  it  is 
evident  that  we  are  again  dealing  with  a  function  totally  dis- 
connected from  the  hepatic  cell  per  se.  Again,  we  have  re- 
peatedly seen,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  the  elimination 
of  phosphoric  acid  was  increased  by  the  administration  <>f 
suprarenal,  pituitary,  and  other  organic  extracts  and  by  various 
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drugs.  As  will  be  seen  later  on',  the  increased  excretion  due 
to  drugs  always  coincides  with  suprarenal  overactivity,  hence 
with  enhanced  oxidation.  It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  many 
constituents  of  the  urine,  normal  and  abnormal,  the  origin  of 
which  is  obscure,  are  due  to  variations  in  the  oxidation  processes 
in  the  intercellular  capillaries  of  Die  liver,  caused  by  corresponding 
fluctuations  in  the  functional  activity  of  the  adrenals. 

Glycogen  and  its  Formation. — Glycogen  obviously  removes 
our  inquiry  from  the  arteriole  to  the  hepatic  cell,  Bince  this 
organ  is  that  in  which  it  accumulates;  but  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  important  fact  that  two  processes  are  involved  in 
the  analysis, — (1)  the  formation  of  the  glycogen  and  (2)  its  con- 
version into  dextrose, — and  that  the  latter  reactions  must 
occur  in  the  vascular  channels.  Again,  the  first  process  seems 
so  bound  up  with  the  formation  of  the  bile  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  this  subject  simultaneously  to  avoid  repe- 
tition. 

The  sponge-like  construction  of  the  hepatic  cell  due  to  its 
vacuoles,  the  delicate  canals  described  by  J.  W.  and  E.  H. 
Fraser,  Browicz,  and  Schafer,  and  finally,  the  bile-collecting 
vacuole,  or  vesicle,  leading  through  its  own  canaliculi  to  the 
perilobular  bile-capillaries,  does  not  appear  to  afTord  much 
room  for  protoplasm  capable  of  undergoing  functional  metabo- 
lism, since  this  would  have  to  be  embodied  in  the  partitions 
separating  all  these  cavities.  Yet,  were  it  otherwise,  the 
nucleus — often  duplicated,  particularly  in  herbivorous  animals, 
almost  one-third  in  size  that  of  the  entire  cell,  and  containing 
nucleoli — would  represent  a  useless  structure.  It  seems  evi- 
dent, judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  cell  as  a  whole,  there- 
fore, that  the  nucleus,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  surrounded 
by  a  thin  limiting  layer  of  protoplasm,  must  impart  its  energy 
to  this  layer.  This,  in  turn,  being  the  central  terminal  of  all 
the  partitions,  which,  along  with  the  cell's  own  pseudocovering, 
are  protoplasmic,  the  vacuoles  become  receptacles,  as  it  were, 
of  the  products  of  their  walls. 

Again,  when  we  behold  the  minute  canals  so  clearly  shown 
in  Schafer*8  illustration  (shown  on  page  340)  a  direct  commu- 
nication with  parts  external  to  the  cell  is  evident  in  several 
places,  and  it  seems  clear  that,  if  his  carmine  gelatin  could 
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penetrate  through  these,  so  could  an  equally  viscid  substance, 
and  with  still  greater  ease,  the  blood-plasma.  As  "no  injection 
in  the  intercellular  bile-canaliculi  nor  in  the  perivascular  lym- 
phatics nor  between  the  cells"  could  be  detected,  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  gelatin  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  undue  stress. 
"There  being,"  also,  "no  diffusion  of  carmine  nor  any  staining 
of  the  cells  or  nuclei  by  carmine,"  the  nucleo-mural  net-work  to 
which  we  refer  must  be  an  independent  structure,  circumscrib- 
ing two  kinds  of  cavities:  the  canals  and  the  vacuoles.  The  ci- 
nalB  communicating  with  the  exterior  of  the  cell,  they  are  prob- 
ably the  receiving  cavities,  while  the  vacuoles,  their  neighbors, 
are  the  spaces  in  which  the  useful  products  of  metabolism  are 
accumulated.  The  canals  themselves,  continuing  until  Kupf- 
fer"s  vesicle  is  reached,  would  thus  pour  their  excretory  con- 
tents— bile  and  its  various  constituents — into  this  cavity,  and 
this,  in  turn,  would  convey  them  to  the  intercellular  bile-capil- 
laries through  its  own  canals. 

Whether  so  direct  a  connection  between  the  intercellular 
capillaries  and  the  bile-channels  through  the  cell  exists  is  a 
point  to  be  determined.  Bile  and  the  various  bodies  excreted 
with  it  would  be  voided  aa  are  the  intestinal  contents*  the 
canalicular  walls  taking  up  certain  elementa,  while  physiolog- 
ical substances  would  be  mixed  with  the  substances  in  transit 
for  definite  purposes. 

The  first  question  that  suggests  itself  is  the  following: 
Is  glycogen  formed  during  the  active  functional  activity  of  the 
liver  (during  digestion)  or  during  its  passive  state  (between 
meals)?  We  have  Been  that  the  production  of  urea  is  increased 
immediately  after  a  meal;  we  have  evidence,  therefore,  that  an 
active  state  based  upon  increased  oxidation  processes  must 
prevail,  and  that  it  is  during  digestion  that  the  substances  out 
of  which  glycogen  is  formed  reach  the  liver,  i.e.,  while  the 
oxidizing  substance  is  present  in  the  capillaries.  This  suggests 
that  the  oxidizing  substance  must  itself  take  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  glycogen,  though  perhaps  indirectly,  and  also  in  the 
elaboration  of  bile. 

The  main  coloring  constituent  of  bile,  bilirubin,  we  have 
previously  considered  as  the  product  of  a  reaction  in  the  inter- 
cellular capillaries.    As  such  it  is  probably  eliminated  with  the 
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bile  merely  because  its  high  oxygen  constituent  places  it  be- 
yond the  limits  of  further  oxidation.  Yet  we  have  in  another 
component  of  bile,  biliverdin,  evidence  that  some  oxidizing 
process  occurs  during  the  passage  of  bilirubin  through  the 
cell,  under  certain  circumstances, — perhaps  when  more  oxidiz- 
ing substance  is  present, — for  Howell  says:  "Biliverdin  is  sup- 
posed to  Btand  to  bilirubin  in  the  relation  of  an  oxidation 
product.  Bilirubin  is  given  the  formula,  C1#Hi,NsO„  and 
biliverdin,  C^HnNjO,,  the  latter  being  prepared  readily  from 
pure  specimens  of  the  former  by  oxidation." 

With  this  evidence  that  oxidation  does  play  some  r61e 
of  the  processes  involved,  it  will  facilitate  our  task  to  briefly 
review  the  mutual  relations  of  main  biliary  constituents.  By 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  these  is  made  up  of  the  bile  acids, 
namely:  the  sodium  salts  of  cholic  acid, — i.e.,  glycocholic  and 
taurocholic  acid.  These  are  obtained  from  cholic  acid  derived 
itself  from  eugarf  and  fats  (Voit).  Now,  Tnupeiner"  found 
that  cholic  acid  yielded  fatty  acids  on  oxidation,  and,  since 
taurocholic  and  glycocholic  acids  are  fatty  acids,  this  suggests 
that  they  become  such  during  their  passage  through  the  hepatic 
cells  and  as  the  result  of  an  oxidation  process. 

The  various  phases  of  the  process  in  the  hepatic  cells 
become  clear  when  the  oxidizing  substance  is  included  as  one 
of  the  intrinsic  factors  involved.  The  blood-plasma  of  the 
portal  vein  contributes  the  sugars  and  fats  (along  with  the 
waste-products  to  be  excreted),  while  the  hepatic  artery  sup- 
plies plasma  containing  the  oxidizing  substance.  All  three 
active  agents  meeting  in  the  canaliculi,  a  part  of  the  sugar 
(according  to  the  proportion  of  oxidizing  substance  present) 
and  all  the  fat  (if  the  proportion  of  oxidizing  substance  iB  not 
abnormally  reduced  by  suprarenal  insufficiency)  are  oxidized 
into  cholic  acid.  But,  as  the  blood  also  contains  glycocoll 
(probably  collagen-cartilage,  mucin,  connective  tissue,  and 
gelatin-waste),  glycocholic  acid  is  formed.  Again,  since  the 
blood  likewise  contains  taurin  (probably  muscle  and  pulmonary- 
tissue  waste),  taurocholic  acid  is  formed.  Just  the  amount  of 
oxidizing  substance  necessary  being  supplied  by  the  hepatic 
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artery  to  each  lobule,  to  properly  regulate  the  functions  in- 
volved, only  the  required  sugar  is  hurnt  by  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance. The  rest,  under  the  influence  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
hepatic  cells  and  the  mural  protoplasm  of  the  latter,  is  con- 
verted into  glycogen  and  collected  in  the  adjoining  alveoli. 

But  we  must  also  account  for  the  elimination  of  the  many 
waste-products  that  are  found  in  bile.  An  interesting  feature 
connected  with  these  fatty  acids  is  that  they  can  combine 
synthetically  with  other  bodies,  even  with  proteids,  while  they 
are  simultaneously  able  to  emulsify  the  more  insoluble  soaps 
and  other  fatty  acids  and  thus  insure  their  elimination.  Again, 
choleaterin,  mainly  derived  from  the  white  matter  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  and  nerves  (Flint),  in  which  it  occurs  in 
abundance  (Foster),  was  formerly  considered  aa  a-  fatty  sub- 
stance capable  of  undergoing  saponification,  but  it  is  now 
classed  among  alcohols:  the  only  alcohol  that  occurs  in  the 
organism  in  a  free  state.  This  body  is  not  only  soluble  in 
solutions  of  the  biliary  acids  also,  but  it  combines  with  acids, 
including  glycocholic  acid.  The  importance  of  this  fact  appears 
when  it  is  recalled  that  insufficiency  of  glycocholic  acid  in  this 
connection — and  also,  perhaps,  of  oxidizing  substance — is  the 
main  source  of  gall-stones.  The  cholesterin  being  a  constant 
constituent  of  bile,  when  there  is  not  enough  glycocholic  acid 
present  to  take  it  up,  it  is  precipitated  in  the  gall-bladder  and 
there  forms  the  calculi  of  which  it  is  the  main  component. 
Another  body  derived  from  nervous  structures,  but  which,  like 
cholesterin,  is  to  be  found  in  other  fluids,  especially  blood' 
serum,  is  lecithin.  This  body,  besides  others  not  mentioned, 
only  occurs,  however,  in  very  limited  proportions. 

It  is  now  evident  that  glycocholic  acid  and  taarocholic 
acid  should  be  looked  upon  as  functional  acids,  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  not  only  vehicles  for  waste-products  of  metabo- 
lism, but  are  also  capable  of  submitting  them  to  dissociating 
reactions  under  the  influence  of  the  oxidizing  substance.  They 
are  Bources  of  energy  precisely  as  myosinogen  appears  to  be  a 
source  of  energy,  and  capable  of  becoming  factors  of  combus- 
tion phenomena  when  in  contact  with  the  latter  Bubstance. 
They  aTe  also  truly  physiological  in  the  sense  that  they  serve 
to  recover  or  economize  those  products  which  can  again  be 
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uBed  by  the  organism.  Indeed,  they  (or  at  least  a  part  of  their 
decomposition  products)  are  again  absorbed  by  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  and,  passing  through  the  venous  channels, 
probably  take  up  therein  and  transfer  to  the  hepatic  cells  what 
waste-matter  they  are  to  carry  to  the  intestinal  tract.  We 
thus  have  in  the  cellular  canaliculi  two  acids  endowed  with 
powerful  affinities  and  an  active  reagent,  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance, to  account  for  the  processes  of  a  chemical  nature  con- 
nected with  the  functions  of  the  hepatic  cell. 

Of  course,  all  this  involves  the  necessity  of  showing,  as  a 
controlling  factor,  that  productB  of  combustion  are  also  pres- 
ent. The  following  lines  by  Professor  Howell  give  this  feature 
due  emphasis;  referring  to  bile,  he  says:  "The  secretion  con- 
tains also  a  considerable,  though  variable,  quantity  of  COa  gas, 
held  in  such  loose  combination  that  it  can  be  extracted  with  a 
gas-pump  without  the  addition  of  acid.  The  presence  of  this 
constituent  serves  as  an  indication  of  the  extensive  metabolic 
changes  occurring  in  the  liver-cells." 

Again,  the  element  of  nervous  control  implied  when  we 
referred  to  the  oxidizing  substance  contributed  by  the  hepatic 
artery  must  be  shown.  We  have  seen  that  the  vagus  was  the 
active  nerve  during  functional  activity  of  the  stomach;  that  it 
should  likewise  govern  hepatic  functions  is  obviouB.  That  such 
is  the  case  ie  sustained  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Claude 
Bernard,  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of  glycogen — one  of 
his  greatest  achievements — and  whose  conceptions  have  been 
almost  all  sustained  by  all  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them  since, 
He  not  only  found  that  the  vagus  was  the  predominating  nerve 
in  the  liver,  but  that  its  section  also  suppressed  its  glycogenic 
function. 

The  fate  of  glycogen,  its  conversion  into  sugar  for  the  use 
of  muscular  and  other  tissues,  may  now  be  analyzed  with 
greater  facility. 

Out  analysis  of  muscular  functions  led  us  to  the  deduction 
that  the  contractile  elements  contained  a  Bubstance,  myosino- 
gen,  which,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance of  the  plasma,  became  the  source  of  the  muscle's  work- 
ing energy.  Ample  evidence  was  afforded  to  show  that  we 
were  dealing  with  an  oxidation  process,  the  intensity  of  which 
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was  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  blood  that  the  arteriole-* 
supplied  to  the  contractile  tubular  elements.     There  sec 
be  considerable  analogy  between  thia  process  and   that  which 
prevails  in  the  hepatic  lobule.     Howell  alludes  t<>  this  i 
following  words,  which  well  recall  the  fact  that  we  referred  to 
glycogen  ns  the  main  constituent  of  myosinogen:   "The  history 
of  glycogen  is  not  complete  without  some  reference  to  its  oc- 
currence in  the  muscles.     Glycogen  is,  in  Fact,  found  in  various 
places  in  the   body,  and    is  widely  distributed   throughout  the 
animal  kingdom.     It  occurs,  for  example,  in  leucocytes,  in  the 
placenta,  in  the  rapidly-growing  tissues  of  the  embryo,  and  in 
considerable  abundance  in  the  oyster  and  other  nml'usks.     Rut 
in  our  bodies  and  in  those  of  the  mammals  generally  the 
significant  occurence  of  glycogen,  outside  the  liver,  u  a 

voluntary    muscles,    of   which    glycogen    forms    a   normal    con- 
stituent/'' 

The  similarity  between  muscular  and  hepatic  sources  of 
energy  is  further  emphasized  when,  in  the  following  paragraph. 
Howell  says:  "Tn  accordance  with  the  view  given  above  of  the 
general  value  of  glycogen — namely:  that  it  is  a  temporary 
reserve-supply  of  carbohydrate  material  that  may  be  ra 
converted  into  sugar  awl  ozxdilld,**  villi  tin-  lihmition  of  en- 
ergy— it  is  found  that  the  supply  of  glycogen  is  greatly  affected 
by  conditions  calling  for  increased  metabolism  in  the  I 
Muscular  exercise  will  quickly  exhauBt  the  supply  of  muscle  and 
liver  glycogen  provided  it  is  not  renewed  by  new  food.  In  a 
starving  animal  glycogen  will  finally  disappear,  except  perhaps 
in  traces;  but  this  disappearance  will  occut  much  sooner  if 
the  animal  is  made  to  use  its  muscles  at  the  same  time.  It 
has  been  shown  also  by  Morat  and  Dufourt  that,  if  a  muscle 
has  been  made  to  contract  vigorously,  it  will  take  up  much 
more  sugar  from  an  artificial  supply  of  blood  sent  throi; 
than  a  similar  muscle  which  has  been  resting;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  found  that,  if  the  nerve  of  one  leg  is  cut  M 
as  to  paralyze  the  muscles  nf  that  side  of  the  body,  the  amount 
of  glycogen  will  increase  rapidly  in  these  muscles  as  compared 
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with  those  of  the  other  leg,  that  have  been  contracting  mean- 
time and  using  up  their  glycogen." 

These  facts  clearly  indicate  that  oxidation  processes  are 
not  in  order  here,  since  glycogen  is  a  source  of  energy,  intended, 
therefore,  for  subsequent  oxidation  wherever  it  is  distributed. 
Indeed,  Professor  Foster  remarks,  in  this  connection:  "It  was 
formerly  believed  that  this  sugar  underwent  an  immediate  and 
direct  oxidation  as  it  was  circulating  in  the  blood.  ...  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  at  the  present  to  admit  that  the  sugar  is 
made  use  of  in  some  way  or  other."  Referring  to  the  physio- 
logical uses  of  glycogen,  he  also  says:  "The  main  purpose  of 
the  deposition  of  glycogen  is  to  afford  a  store,  either  general 
or  local,  of  carbohydrate  material,  which  con  be  packed  away 
without  much  trouble  so  long  as  it  remains  glycogen,  but  which 
can  be  drawn  upon  as  a  source  of  soluble  circulating  Bugar 
whenever  the  needs  of  this  or  that  tissue  demand  it."  That 
the  oxidizing  substance  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  process  is 
clear. 

The  conversion  of  glycogen  into  Bugar  in  the  liver  appears 
as  a  wasted  function,  the  carbohydrates  having  been  already 
split  into  dextrose  or  dextrose  and  Jevulose  in  the  portal  sys- 
tem. Why  they  do  not  merely  pass  on  to  the  several  tissues 
Eeems  strange.  But  it  soon  becomes  evident  that,  were  it 
otherwise,  sugar  would  accumulate,  then  be  excreted  by  the 
kidneys,  and  lost,  since  there  can  only  be  a  fixed  and  limited 
(0.1  or  0.2  per  cent.)  amount  of  sugar  in  the  circulation  at  a 
given  time.  So  useful  a  substance  is,  therefore,  stored,  after 
dehydration,  in  the  hepatic  cell  as  glycogen,  and  converted  into 
sugar  according  to  the  needs  of  the  organism. 

Conversion  of  the  liver  glycogen  into  dextrose  is  generally 
ascribed  to  a  special  ferment,  thought  to  originate  in  the  liver, 
but  the  nature  of  which  has  remained  undetermined.  The 
experiment  of  Claude  Bernard,  upon  which  this  view  is  mainly 
based,  is  the  following,  as  related  by  Stewart:  "A  rabbit,  after 
a  large  carbohydrate  meal — of  carrots,  for  instance — is  killed 
and  its  liver  rapidly  excised,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  thrown 
into  acidulated  boiling  water.  After  being  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  the  pieces  of  liver  are  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  and  again 
boiled  in  the  same  water.    The  opalescent  aqueous  extract  is 
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filtered  off  from  the  coagulated  proteids.  No  sugar,  or  only 
traces  of  it,  ie  found  in  the  extract,  but  another  carbohydrate 
— glycogen,  an  isomer  of  starch,  giving  a  port-wine  color  with 
iodine  and  capable  of  ready  conversion  into  sugar  by  amylolytic 
ferments — is  present  in  large  amount.  Again,  the  Liver,  after 
the  death  of  the  animal,  is  left  for  a  time  in  situ,  or,  if  excised, 
is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  30°  to  40°  C.  or  for  a  longer  period 
at  a  lower  temperature;  it  is  then  treated  exactly  as  before, 
but  no  glycogen,  or  comparatively  little,  can  now  be  obtained 
from  it,  although  sugar  (dextrose)  is  abundant.  The  infer- 
ence plainly  is  that  after  death  the  hepatic  glycogen  is  con- 
verted into  dextrose  by  some  influence  which  is  restrained  or 
destroyed  by  boiling.  This  influence  may  be  due  to  an  un- 
formed  ferment  or  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Hver-cells,  for  both 
unformed  ferments  and  living  tissue-elements  are  destroyed 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water." 

Another  explanation  suggests  itself  to  us  if,  instead  of  a 
ferment  of  hepatic  origin,  we  hypothetically  U6e  one  of  ex- 
ternal origin:  In  the  first  procedure  immediate  immersion  in 
boiling  water  destroyed  the  ferment  which  happened  to  be  in 
the  blood-vessels,  while,  in  the  second,  the  ferment  was  given 
time  to  act.  The  difference  in  the  conclusions  vouchsafed  is 
simply  this:  no  thought  being  given  to  the  blood-vessels,  the 
ferment  could  only  be  considered  as  of  cellular  origin.  We 
have  6een  how  many  functions  ascribed  to  the  hepatic  cells 
really  belonged  to  the  intercellular  blood-stream;  this  seems 
to  be  an  additional  one. 

Admitting  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  ferment  of  external 
origin,  from  which  organ  could  we  expect  it  to  be  derived? 
Can  we  attribute  the  process  to  ferments  from  the  salivary 
glands  or  pancreas?  If  it  is  produced  only  by  digestive  fer- 
ments,— i.e.,  amylolytic  ferments  poured  out  during  digestion, 
— why  does  glycosuria  appear  irrespective  of  any  digestive 
process  when  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  punctured,  as 
shown  by  Claude  Bernard?  He  also  found  that  conversion  of 
glycogen  into  sugar  was  a  continuous  process,  carried  on  to 
Bubserve  the  needs  of  the  organism:  a  perfectly  logical  con- 
clusion if  the  liver  is  really  a  storehouse  for  this  substance. 
Again,  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  as  we  have  seen, 
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is  Bmall,  but  constant.  How  could  we  account  for  these  feat- 
ures of  the  problem  with  ferments  transmitted  through  the 
digestive  tract? 

Finally,  sugars  thus  produced — i.e.,  from  amylolytic  fer- 
ments secreted  by  the  digestive  tract — do  not  seem  to  be 
dextrose,  the  sugar  produced  by  the  supposed  hepatic  ferment. 
Thus,  Professor  Foster  says:  "In  the  case  of  the  amylolytic 
ferment  of  saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  intestinal  juice,  and,  in- 
deed, of  all  other  amylolytic  animal  fluids,  the  sugar  into  which 
starch  or  glycogen  is  converted  is  maltose.  Now,  the  sugar 
which  appears  in  the  liver  after  death  is  dextrose,  identical, 
as  far  at  least  as  can  at  present  be  made  out,  with  ordinary 
dextrost."  It  is  evident  that  a  ferment  other  than  the  amy- 
lopsin  connected  with  the  digestive  process  must  be  the  active 
one,  and  that  it  must  reach  the  liver  by  a  channel  other  than 
the  intestinal  tract,  the  villi,  etc.  Again,  it  must  be  very 
nearly  similar  to  the  salivary  and  pancreatic  amylolytic  fer- 
ments. The  salivary  glands  are  so  remote  anatomically  that 
they  can  hardly  be  considered;  we  are  brought,  therefore,  to 
the  pancreas  as  the  only  organ  which  could  act  as  source  of  a 
ferment  or  diastage  having  for  its  main  function  to  convert 
glycogen  into  dextrin. 

As  Bhown  by  von  Mehring,  Minkowski,  and  de  Dominicis, 
removal  of  the  pancreas  causes  marked  glycosuria,  and  this 
persists  whether  the  animal  be  given  carbohydrates  or  not. 
All  the  other  symptoms  of  diabetes  mellitus  appear, — namely: 
increased  flow  of  urine,  considerable  urea,  acetone,  etc.;  great 
thirst  and  hunger,  emaciation,  marked  muscular  weakness, — 
followed  by  death  in  two  to  four  weeks.  Indeed,  we  are  vividly 
reminded  of  the  suprarenal  glands,  on  ascertaining  that  graft- 
ing of  a  piece  of  pancreas  in  the  abdomen  or  skin  will  arrest 
the  glycosuria,  and  that,  if  a  small  portion  of  the  organ  is  left, 
the  symptoms  will  disappear.  Again,  whether  carbohydrates 
are  given  as  food  or  not,  the  glycogen  disappears  from  the 
liver.  "We  may  believe,  from  these  experiments,"  Bays  Howell, 
"that  the  pancreas  produces  a  substance  of  some  kind  that  is 
given  off  to  the  blood  or  lymph,  and  ia  either  necessary  for 
the  normal  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  body  or  else,  as  is 
held  by  Borne,  normally  restrains  the  output  of  sugar  from  the 
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Ir.er  and  other  sugar-producing  tissues  of  the  body.  What 
this,  material  is  and  how  it  acts  has  Ool  en  determined 

satisfactorily."  That  we  are  dealing  with  an  internal  secre- 
tion is  clear,  and,  bucIi  being  the  ea^c,  the  Bdcrethm  probably 
passes  out  into  the  blood  by  the  pancreatic  vein,  which  "opens 
into  the  splenic  and  mesenteric  reins.*'    As  these  open,  in  turn. 

in  (he   portal   vein,  the  pancreas   «ould    then   supply 

ferment  for  the  conversion  at  glycogen  into  a  functional  sugar. 

If  the  foregoing  symptoms  tre  closely  scrutinised,  it  soon 
In  (nines  apparel d  that  the  functions  of  the  pancreas — a- 
I " ■  shovn  in   the  next  chapter — are  far  more  important  than  is 
generally  believed.     Fot  the  present,  however,  we  will  limit  our 
inquiry  to  the  subject  in  point. 

The   fact    that,   notwithstanding   the    ingestion    of   carbo- 
hydrates, the  glycogen  will  totally  disappear  from  i! 

accounted  for.     A  prominent   function  of  the  pai; 
during  intestinal  digestion  is  to  transform  starches  into  malt- 
ose, to  insure  absorption  of  this  sugar.     When  the  organ   is 
removed,  therefore,  its  amylopsin  iB  no  longer  furnished  I 
intestinal    contents,  starches  are  not  properly   converted,   and 
the  port*]  win  carries  no  maltose  to  the  hepatic  lobule.     The 
product  i. mi   of  glycogen,   therefore,   ceases.     Tflfl   fact,   BOH 
I  hat  we  can  so  easily  account  for  this  phenomenon  suggests 
that:— 

/.  The  pancreas  is  the  organ  upon  which  all  the  pratfalls 
functions  cnnncclrd  tril/i   the  formation  of  ghjewvn  il>  pend. 

:.'.    lit  aiin/lri/isiit   conrr.rte  sftinlics  in   Ihr  inttstinc   U  pre- 
pare them  fur  the,  elaboration  of  ghfoogen  in  the  htpatii 

••'.  I l.i  intrr  Hon,  supplied  to  the  ■  I  6j 

way  of  the  «pl  .».,  convert*  glycogen  into  dextrose. 

That  we  are  on  the  right  path  is  suggested  by  a  si 
experiments  by  Croftan,64    in    which    the   conversion    of 
ogen  into  sugar  was.  obtained  by  means  of  injections  el  Hi 
renal  extract:     "Incomplete  as   these  experiments   are,"  says 
the  author,  "they  reveal  the  fact  that  the  injection  of  supra- 
renal extract  can  cause  the  excretion  of  dextrose  provided  the 
ijuantitv  injecti  nthj  large.     Why  in   the  case  of  one 
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animal  more  must  be  given  than  in  the  case  of  another  to  pro- 
duce approximately  the  same  excretion  is  undecided  and  re- 
mains to  be  determined."  Dwelling  upon  the  presence  in  the 
adrenals  of  a  diaBtatic  ferment,  he  elates  that  "two  possibilities 
may  present  themselves,  viz.:  either  the  suprarenals  inanu- 
EaotllXfl  a  diastatie  ferment  or  they  retain  the  diastatic  ferment 
that  is  formed  elsewhere  in  the  body  (pancreas,  salivary  glands) 
when  it  is  carried  to  them  in  the  blood-  or  lymph-  stream." 
The  author  also  refers  to  the  investigations  of  F.  Blum."  who, 
"testing  the  effects  of  suprarenal  extract  empirically,"  discov- 
ered "glycosuria  in  22  out  of  25  animals  that  he  operated  on." 
Our  interpretation  of  the  manner  in  which  these  investigators 
reached  their  results  is,  of  course,  not  that  of  Croftan,  since, 
as  we  view  the  process,  the  oxidizing  substance  constitutes  the 
active  suprarenal  agency  as  a  compound  of  suprarenal  secretion 
and  oxygen. 

We  are  dealing  with  enhanced  physiological  activity  some- 
where. Indeed,  Croftan  says:  "In  order  that  hyperglycosuria 
he  produced  the  amount  of  sugar  normally  poured  into  the 
blood  must  be  increased,  or  the  amount  normally  destroyed 
must  be  decreased."  That  excessive  activity  was  either  pro- 
cured by  the  injected  extract  or  by  overstimulation  of  the 
adrenals,  both  leading  to  total  insufficiency,  is  shown  by  the 
brief  history  of  one  of  the  animals:  "The  second  rabbit  died 
in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes;  here  some  spasmodic  symptoms, 
involving  chiefly  the  posterior  extremities,  preceded  the  coma." 
Hef erring  to  two  rabbits,  including  the  latter,  the  first  having 
died  in  two  hours  and  forty  minutes  and  to  "all  others  to  be 
spoken  of  presently"  (six,  all  told),  he  says:  "Dextrose  was 
identified  in  the  urine  by  ita  cupric-reducing  powers  and  the 
jihenylhydrazin  test;  in  one  of  the  dogs  in  addition  by  circum- 
polarization  and  yeast  fermentation.  The  substance  excreted 
was  undoubtedly  dextrose.  The  amount  excreted  would  be  far 
too  large  to  be  explainable  by  a  splitting  of  the  jecorin-like 
substance  mentioned  above;  it  would  not,  moreover,  be  pos- 
sible for  considerable  quantities  of  dextrose  derived  from  this 
source  to  appear  in  the  urine  for  several  days  after  the  injec- 
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tion."  Excessive  stimulation  by  a  great  increase  of  oxidizing 
substance  in  the  blood  evidently  occurred.  As  soon  as  the 
extract  was  injected  it  was  carried  to  the  lungs,  and  lost  its 
individuality  immediately  therein  by  taking  up  oxygen.  It 
could  no  longer,  therefore,  act  as  a  diastase. 

The  question  now  to  decide  is  this:  General  stimulation 
enhanced  the  production  of  an  amylolytic  ferment  either  by 
the  liver  or  by  the  pancreas.  To  which  organ  can  we  ascribe 
this  function?  Since  oxidation  destroys  sugar,  a  great  excess 
of  oxidizing  substance  in  the  blood  would  burn  sugar  actively 
on  all  sides  and  produce  the  opposite  of  glycosuria:  i.e.,  ex- 
cessive combustion  and  rapid  disappearance  of  the  liver  glyc- 
ogen through  abnormal  use  of  it  in  the  other  organs.  But 
here  we  have,  as  a  result  of  a  great  increase  of  oxidizing  Bub- 
stance  in  the  blood,  marked  glycosuria,  and  that  evidently 
without  preliminary  feeding,  Bince  this  fact  is  not  mentioned 
by  Croftan.  As  the  oxidizing  substance  does  not  affect  glyc- 
ogen, that  of  the  liver  could  not  be  converted  by  it  into  sugar; 
hence  the  excessive  production  of  the  latter  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  an  equally  excessive  production  of  amylolytic 
ferment. 

Claude  Bernard  showed  that  conversion  of  glycogen  into 
sugar  took  place  more  rapidly  when  the  blood  was  made  to 
traverse  the  liver  with  unusual  speed.  Yet  he  attributed  the 
formation  of  the  ferment  to  the  liver,  having  obtained  it  from 
pulp  rubbed  up  and  treated  with  glycerin,  after  the  liver  had 
been  washed  out  so  as  to  remove  the  vascular  contents.  But  it 
seems  clear  that  injections  by  the  portal  vein  will  hardly  deplete 
the  liver  of  every  particle  of  the  ferment  in  its  minute  lobular 
capillaries,  while  reduction  of  its  substance  to  pulp  and  a  three 
days5  immersion  in  glycerin  will  dissolve  all  that  contained  in 
the  latter.  When  we  consider  how  readily  conversion  can  be 
produced, — even  by  traces  of  soluble  albumin,  according  to 
Seegen, — it  is  evident  that  upon  the  addition  of  water  to  the 
glycerin  solution  the  very  small  proportion  that  may  have  re- 
mained imprisoned  in  some  of  the  lobules  will  suffice  for  the 
conversion  of  glycogen. 

One  of  Claude  Bernard's  experiments  seems  to  us  to  afford 
proof  that  the  amylolytic  ferment  reaches  the  liver  through 
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the  porta]  vein.  By  ligating  the  latter  vessel  lie  created  a 
collateral  circulation,  and  shifted  the  portal-blood  stream  into 
the  general  circulation.  Ten  or  12  grammes  of  sugar  were 
then  given  to  the  animal,  and  sugar  wns  soon  found  in  the 
urine.  In  a  normal  dog,  on  the  other  hand,  50  to  80  grammes 
had  to  be  administered  before  this  result  was  obtained  (M. 
Huval*").  The  absence  of  sugar  in  the  latter  animal's  urine 
until  a  very  large  quantity  of  sugar  h:ul  been  ingested  dis- 
tinctly shows  that  conversion  of  it«  fflycogi  it  only  occurred 
because  its  portal  vein  was  open;  in  the  other  dog  it  was  not 
converted  glycogen  that  passed  into  the  urine,  but  maltose. 
i.e.,  intestinal  starch  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  pancreas's  intestinal  ferment, — i.e.,  unylopajn,  If  we 
BOW  couple  the  fad  that  conversion  of  liver-glycogen  only  oc- 
rnrs  whan  1 1 1 o  portal  vein  is  !vno  with  Claude  I'.ernard's  ob- 
servation that  increased  speed  of  the  port:il  blood  through  the 
liver  causes  i lie  glycogen  to  be  converted  more  rapidly,  it  Beems 
clear  that  the  run  virion  process  is  not  due  to  an  hepatic  fer- 
ment, and  that  the  pancreas  supplies,  as  an  internal  accretion, 
the  ferment  which  converts  glycogen  into  deaatrc 

A  perplexing  feature  of  all  this  requires  elucidation,  how- 
ever. If.  as  we  have  stated,  the  blood-plasma  contains  an 
oxidizing  substance,  why  ia  the  sugar  not  oxidized  on  its  way 
to  the  tissues  of  distribution  ?  Annand  Gautier'7  refers  to  the 
investigations  ef  Jaquet.  which  demonstrated  that  sugars 
mixed  with  blood  containing  the  oxidation  ferment  previously 
referred  to,  and  which  we  found  to  be  of  suprarenal  origin, 
did  not  become  oxidized.  He  ascertained,  however,  that  upon 
adding  to  the  blood  a  small  quantity  of  fine  pulp  of  muscle, 
lung,  or  of  any  other  organ,  the  oxygen  was  absorbed.  This 
nliviniisly  indicates  that  dextrose  passes  through  the  blood  with- 
out 04tD0  iestroytd,  mid  it  can  only  become  oxidized  after  com- 
hinhui  iiitli  bodies  produced  by  the  organs  to  which  it  is  dis- 

tnhnliil. 

Gen > nil  FwtoiiotU  'if  the  Liver,  Spleen,  run!  I'mtrreas. — All 
•  be  facts  reviewed  in  this  chapter  suggest  the  following  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  functions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas: — 
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/.  The  hepatic  artery,,  owing  to  the  oanenamg  subtle 

its  plasma  ennlains  mid  Ike  mode  of  distribution  "/  its  tsr 
capillaries,  tuppHtt  iif  weogHUH 

mftaiM  oil  react  ions  in  the  hejiatic  lobule  thai  require 
oxygen. 

2.  The   nervous   supply   of  the   1'i'ir   u  eompo 
terminal  subdivisions  "f  (he  vagus,  which  enhanct    (h 

of  nil  ils  functions  In/  causing  dilution  of  the  hepatic  a 
olos;  mill,  second,  of  terminal  subdivisions  of  (hi 
which,  by  causing  constriction  of  these  art 
i  Heiiy  of  Ik  c  organ. 

3.  In  the  normal  subject   the  Hvi 

from  structures  that  come  into  contact  with 

tooted  against  their  intrusion  by  the  biutoricidal  prodt 

intestinal  glands  and  follicles. 

i.  The  capillaries  of  the  hepatic  lobules,  owing  ti>  On 
mixture  therein  of  Hie  hepatic  artery's  o  itbstance  with 

the  portal  vein's  WQete-ladat  blond,  me  Ike  si 
tions  now  ascribed  to  the  hepatic  ceil, 

5.  Blood-figments  end  irem,  derived  f 

spleen,    simiill.nieiiusly    penetrate    fhr    liepotie    Inbnle, 

bine  with  the  oxidizing  substance  therein  to  form  hamoglobin, 
Tin-  uncombined pigment  is  eHminatsd  with  the  bile  as  bilirubin. 

(i.  I  mi   b  the  end-product  "f  three 
vis.,  (I)  nitrogenous  bodies  are  reduced  to  am 

— mesenteric  and  portal;    {  9)  the  iaU  1 

into  oi  carbonic  add,  and  water  bg  the  oxidi 

stum  0  in  the  hepatic  \obuh 
the  efferent  veins, — hepatic  and  i>< 

7.  The  hepatic  cell  contains,  besides  its  vacuoles  and  nu 
numerous   ranatiruli    (S chafer)   and  0   ossicular  rarnole   which 
opens  into  the  bQe-capillaries  by  a  canaliculus  (Kupffsr);   the 
canalieuli  and  (he  vesicular  vacuole  are  probably  oonnected, 

8.  Gljfoocholic  arid  and  laurocholic  acid  are  fum  ids, 
inasmuch  as  they  dissociate  and  a ppropriate  waste-prod 

Under  (he  influence  of  the  rij-idnimi 

excrem-entitious  products  in  (he  canalicuti  of  (he  hepatu 

9.  The  waste-products  so  converted  by  the  biliary  fl 

the  latter  themselves,  constituting  bile,  are  transferred,,  along 
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with  other  products  for  which  the  hitter  may  serve  as  vehicle, — 
bilirubin,  earthy  salts,  etc., — to  the  vesicular  vacuole  of  the  cell 
and  eliminated  by  the  canaliculus  that  opens  into  the  bile- 
capillaries. 

10.  The  biliary  acid,%  blood-pigments,  iron,  and  other  bodies 
in-  nay  of  their  components,  that,  may  prove  useful,  to  the  or- 
ganism are,  entirely  or  in  part,  reabsorbed  by  the  intestinal 
lenities  and  rctiiriuif  In  the  portal  I ■'imitation. 

I!.  The  sugars  converted  from  intestinal  foodstuffs  in  the 
intestines  are  brought  to  the  hepatic  lobule  with  the  portal-  blood, 
and  penrtrate  the  canaliculi  with  the  latter  and  with  the  a.ri- 
diting  substance.  During  the  bin  -jiinninij  rawliau  tl/e  sugars 
are  dehydrated,  and.  probably  with  the  assinfancc  of  the  cellular 
firotfipl/lsai,  concerted  inla  glycogen. 

12.  The  liver  glycogen  is  converted  into  dextrose  by  an 

amylnlytic  ferment  supplied  b'f  the.  pancreas  as  on  internal 
secretion,  tvhieh  enters  the  portal  circulation  by  the  splenic  vein. 
1,1.  Dextrose  is  distributed  to  the  organs  in  which  it  is 
used  as  a  source  of  energy  by  the  blood,  and  only  becomes  vul- 
nerable In  oxidation  when  combined  with  products  of  metabo- 
lism furnished  by  those,  organs. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  INTEKNAL  8ECBETION8  OF  THE  PANCREAS 
AND  SPLEEN. 

GLYCOSCMA  AND  OVERACTIVITY   OF  THE  ADRENAL  SYSTEM. 

— The    pancreas   and    spleen    arc    considered    together    be 
there   is  considerable  evidence   in   favor   of  the   risw    Out    they 
are  functionally  associated;    and  it  is  to  gi  ;  mi  lysis  of 

this  question  and  its  relationship  with  the  ferments  furnished 
by  the  pancreas  to  the  portal  blood  due  prominence  But  we 
have,  under  other  headings,  considered  the  better-known,  func- 
tions of  both  organs. 

To  sustain  our  belief  that  liver  glycogen  is  converted 
dextrose   by    an   amvlnlvtic    ferment   supplied    by    the    pancreas 
which  ptinetrattia  the  portal  vein  directly, — i.e..  by  way  of  the 
Bplenie  vein. — \vc  were  fortunate  in  having  at  our  disposal  the 

experiments  of  Croftan,  which  showed  eneJ  ovar- 

iir-tivity   could   so   augment   the   functional    activity   of   tin 
meat -producing  organ  as  to  induce  a  very  great    ID 
the  sugar  eliminated.     This    feature    requires    further 
since  it  will   tend   to  elucidate  other  functions  of   the  pan 

We   believe   that  we  have  conclusively   shown    thai    <  i  rtnin 
drugs  anil  poisons  increase  the   functional  activity  of  tl 
renala.    The  uniformity  of  the  phenomena  traceable  to  these 
glands  under  the  influence  of  -> 

the  conclusion  that,  if  we  can  demonstrate  that  iris  is 

also  subject  to  the  latter,   its  fluctuations   following  &u 
the  suprarenal    activity   or    insufficiency   induced    by    then 
ilin.t    'connection    between    glycosuria    and    suprarenal 
activity  will  have  been  shown.    Yet  we  i  ir  in  mind,  in 

this  connection,  that  all  active  drugs  may  hnve  a  primary 
action  upon  tissues  for  which  they  possess  a  Bpecifr 
before  the  suprarenal  protective  functions  are  fully  awakened. 
We  have  seen  that  even  electrical  stimulation  of  the  splanch- 
nic is  only  followed  by  vermicular  motions  of  the  intet 
wall  after  some  time  elapsed.  But  too  much  weight  must 
(362) 
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re  have  personally  seen 
typical  symptoms  of  total  suprarenal  insufficiency  occur 
in  a  dog  within  twenty  seconds  after  a  fatal  dose  of  hydro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  had  been  administered.  Large  quantities 
of  the  less  active  drugs  are  more  likely  to  reach  the  tissues 
for  which  they  possess  a  special  predilection,  bromide  of 
potassium,  for  instance,  than  such  an  agent  as  that  pre- 
viously mentioned.  While,  therefore,  we  cannot  say  that  ex- 
cessive formation  of  sugar,  when  drugs  are  given,  ia  due  only 
to  overstimulation  of  the  adrenals,  we  can  say  that  all  drugs 
can  produce  it  when  they  stimulate  suprarenal  activity.  Fur- 
thermore, it  seems  probable  that  some  drugs  not  only  do  this, 
but  they  likewise,  owing  to  their  affinity  for  certain  tissues, 
enhance  the  production  of  sugar  by  increasing  the  functional 
activity  of  the  intimate  structures  of  the  organs  concerned  in 
its  production  from  ingested  substances — thus  stimulating  two 
different  sets  of  organs  simultaneously.     Such  an  agent  we 

robably  have  in  phloridzin. 

In  an  able  and  exhaustive  review  of  the  subject  of  toxic 
glycosuria,  F.  Cartier,1  of  Paris,  says:  "The  symptomatology  of 
phloridzin  is  very  limited,  seeing  that  it  docs  not  give  rise  to  a 
true  intoxication.  ...  In  man  it  is  even  possible  to  bring 
on  glycosuria,  and  maintain  it  a  long  time,  without  giving  rise 
to  general  disorders,  provided  a  copious  alimentation  is  in- 
sured." We  have  evidence  in  the  last  sentence  that  the  main 
general  result  is  an  excessive  formation  of  sugar,  and,  more 
rbohydrates  being  required,  it  is  to  an  excessive  production 
of  the  converting  agent  that  we  must  ascribe  this  phenomenon. 
Still,  if  general  symptoms  are  absent,  what  becomes  of  the 
suprarenal  overactivity?  Cartier  answers  this  question  when 
he  says:  "Yet  all  authors  who  have  studied  phloridzin  unite 
in  saying  that  the  animal  experimented  upon  becomes  voracious, 

nd,  if  not  overfed,  rapidly  wastes.  .  .  .  When  alimenta- 
tion is  insufficient,  grave  phenomena  appear.  Phloridzinic 
glycosuria  haB  been  obtained  in  animals  entirely  deprived  of 
hydrocarbons;  under  these  circumstances  general  symptoms 
analogous  to  those  of  diabetic  coma  have  been  observed," 


'  r.  Cartier:    Tbfiae  de  Paris,  1&9L 
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Osier1  states  that  Frerichs  recognized  three  groups  of 
cases;  two  of  these  are  of  special  interest  to  us:  (a)  Those 
in  which  after  exertion  the  patients  were  suddenly  attacked 
villi  weakness,  syncope,  somnolence,  and  gradually  deepen- 
ing unconsciousness,  death  occurring  in  a  few  hours,  ffc; 
Cnsea  with  preliminary  gastric  disturbance,  such  aa  nausea 
and  vomiting,  or  some  local  affection,  as  pharyngitis,  phleg- 
mon, or  a  pulmonary  complication.  In  such  cases  the  attack 
begins  with  headorl;i\  delirium,  great  distress,  and  dyspnata, 
affecting  hoth  inspiration  and  expiration:  a  condition  called 
by  Kussmaul  air-hunger.  Cyanosis  may  or  may  not  be  present. 
If  it  is,  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  weak  and  the  patient 
gradually  sinks  into  coma,  the  attack  lasting  from  one  to  five 
days.  The  need  of  a  copious  supply  of  carbohydrates  ob- 
viously points  to  increased  oxidation.  Indeed,  complete  ab- 
sence of  glycogen  in  the  liver  and  muscleB  has  been  noted. 
The  voracious  appetite  and  rapid  wasting  further  sustain  this 
—and  simultaneously,  therefore,  the  presence  of  suprarenal 
overactivity.  The  italicized  words  in  the  list  of  terminal 
symptoms,  on  the  other  hand,  as  prominently  point  to  the 
gradually  deepening  suprarenal  exhaustion. 

Alluding  to  the  effects  of  acids  in  the  production  of 
glycosuria,  Cartier  refers  to  the  experiments  of  Pavy"  with 
phosphoric  acid.  An  increase  of  sugar  was  noted  in  t 
minutes;  fifteen  minutes  later  a  large  quantity  was  present. 
In  another  strong,  but  fasting,  dog  the  sugar  was  markedly 
reduced  by  a  smaller  dose.  Haemorrhagic  infiltration  of  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  tissues  and  haematuria  were  also  noted. 
These  btc  all  familiar  landmarks  of  suprarenal  origin.  Strik- 
ing, in  this  connection,  are  the  observations  of  Stadelmann,* 
who  found  that  the  production  of  C02  decreased  in  the  rabbit 
during  acid  intoxications  as  it  does  in  diabetic  coma.  In  a 
foot-note  Cartier  says:  "Voit  and  Pettenkofer  and  Gaethgena 
have  peremptorily  shown,  by  means  of  most  precise  experi- 
ments, that  (1)  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  a  diabetic  is  much  less 
than  by  a  normal  man,  and  that  it  decreases  progressively  until 


'  Osier:    "Pncllce  or  Medicine.'-  third  edition 

•Pavy:    Guy'i  Hospltnl  Reports,  vol.  of  1861 

*  StBdelniauo;    Deutsche  med.  Wocbemcbrlfl,  Not.  f,  1890. 
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the  end  of  the  disease,  when  it  is  hardly  equal  to  half  of  the 
normal  quantity;  (2)  that  the  C'L)a  exhaled  is  likewise  reduced."' 
That  this  is  essentially  due  to  suprarenal  insufficiency — i.e., 
reduced  oxidation — is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  case  of  coma 
duo  to  meningitis  witnessed  by  St&delmaiffij  the  proportion  of 
t'U,  was  2S.2  per  cant.;  while  in  diabetic  come  the  gradual 
decline  is  (hat  observed  in  Minkowski's  rabbits,  which,  from  the 
normal  85  pet  cent,  steadily  dropped  to  t6,8.8,th<  i  cent. 

\\v  have  set n  that  tetanus  was  partly  due  to  adrenal  over*- 
activity.    Cartier  refers  to  the  experiments  of  Claude  Bernard, 
showed  that  strychnine  produced  glycosuria  in  dogs.    "It 
unnecessary    to   reproduce    here,"   sayB    Cartier,    "the    symp- 
of  poisoning  produced  bj   this  alkaloid;    we  will  simply 
that  nothing  recalls  tetanus  to  such  a  high  degree  as  dues 
nation   by  it."     We  bnvc  another   proof  that  it  is  due  to 

excessive  pi  n  of  s    I  oz  some  other  b 

of  converting  powers  since  Lange&dorif  Bound  that 
eosuria  only  occurs  in  frogs  when  the  liver  contains  gly- 
cogen. .  .  .  In  1 1  u-  summer,  when  their  liver  contains  none, 
strychnine  does  not  cause  diabetes  in  these  animals.*' 

We  ore   reminded  of  the   disorganization   of   hienioglobin 
produced  by  advanced  suprarenal   insufficiency  when,  referring 
to  curare  glycosuria,   Cartier  says:     "Others  account  for  this 
raria  by  an  insufficiency  oj  Hie  respiration  ami  by  slowing 
iii.ii-iii.n-.    The  dark  coloration  oi  curarized  blood  indi- 
eates   this  asphyxia."      Even   the  nervous   distribution,  as   s/s 
mttrprei    it,    including    the   connection    between    the   anterior 
pituitary   body  and  the  adrenals,   Bnds  itself  .sustained  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  the  following  lines  of  Carrier's  in  rcf- 
erence    to    morphine    glycosuria:      "An    extremely    interesting 
fa  t    that   all    these    investigations    indicate    is    that    one    can 
produce  with  a  toxic  substance  exactly  similar  phenomena  to 
recorded  by  Claude  Bernard  in  his  lessons  at  the  College 
nf  France,  and  obtained  by  puncture  of  the  medulla,  and  that 
these  toxic  gl  can  in  most  eases  be  arrested,  as  are 

glycosurias  of  nervous  origin,  by  severing  the  centrifugal  nerve- 
impulse  conductors.  Thdeed,  section  of  the  pneumoga&tric 
(centripetal  nerve)  does  not  prevent  glycosuria  caused  either 
by  Bernard's  puncture  or  by  morphine;    but,  on  the  contrary, 
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section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  (centrifugal  nerves)  and  of  the 
medulla  above  the  origin  of  these  nerves  prevents  both  the 
experimental  diabetes  of  Claude  Bernard  and  the  toxic  diabetes 
caused  by  morphine." 

The  list  of  drugs  that  are  able  to  produce  glycosuria  could 
be  indefinitely  prolonged:  it  includes  all  those  that  produce 
suprarenal  overactivity.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  fer- 
ment-producing organ  is  alone  stimulated;  glycosuria  is  but 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  exaggerated  general  metabo- 
lism induced,  and  oxidation  processes  are  enhanced  accord- 
ingly. Toxic  glycosuria,  therefore,  only  represents  the  sur- 
plus of  sugar  which  oxidation  processes  have  not  consumed; 
the  excess  of  sugar  actually  produced  is  probably  far  greater 
than  the  surplus  which  the  urine  shows.  Again,  certain  drugs 
— phosphorus,  for  instance — do  not  produce  glycosuria  to  any 
marked  degree;  as  soon  as  the  dose  capable  of  causing  it  is 
reached,  the  adrenals  lapse  into  insufficiency,  and,  if  the  dose 
is  pushed  to  any  extent,  even  the  normal  ratio  is  reduced. 
Antipyrin  is  now  considerably  employed  i"  diabetes;  we  have 
seen  that  this  drug  and  acetanilid  readily  produced  suprarenal 
insufficiency  and  dissociation  of  the  haemoglobin  molecule. 
This  is  sufficiently  extensive  sometimes  to  manifest  itself  u 
methffimoglobinuria  or  even  hajmatoporphyrinuria.  All  these 
facts  seem  to  us  to  indicate  that  toxic  glycosuria  is  primarily 
due  to  overstimulation  of  the  adrenal  system,  the  excessive  func- 
tional activity  which  increased  oxidation  produces  giving  risr 
inordinate  production  of  an  agency  thai  converts  glycogen  into  - 
All  these  features  will  again  be  reviewed. 

That  the  agency  which  converts  glycogen  into  sugar  is 
the  amylolytic  ferment  produced  by  the  pancreas  to  which  we 
have  referred  is  further  sustained  by  the  foregoing  facts,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  amylolytic  properties  of  the  pancreatic 
Becretion  in  the  intestine.  Since  the  conversion  into  sugar 
occurs  during  fasting  as  well  as  during  digestion  under  the 
effects  of  toxics,  the  reaction  can  only  include  the  hepatic 
glycogen  and  pancreatic  ferment;  and,  there  being  nothing  in 
the  intestine  to  convert  during  fasting,  the  ferment  must  nec- 
essarily reach  the  glycogen  by  another  channel.  May  this  not 
be  the  more  direct  route  afforded  by  the  splenic  vein? 
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Yet  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  flow  of  araylopsin  in  the 
itestine,  which  the  enhanced  activity  of  the  pancreas  must 
undoubtedly  increase,  may  be  reabsorbed  by  the  venules,  and, 
being  carried  into  the  portal  system,  produce  conversion  of  the 
glycogen  precisely  as  ii  it  had  entered  the  portal  vein  by  the 
way  of  the  splenic  vein.  But  we  Lave  seen  that,  while  removal 
of  the  pancreas  is  rapidly  followed  by  death,  very  large  por- 
tions of  the  gland  can  be  safely  removed.  Admitting  that  the 
operators  may  have  left  the  portions  related  with  the  pan- 
creatic duct,  how  could  we  account  for  the  effects  of  trans- 
planted fragments  in  arresting  the  glycosuria  caused  by  re- 
moval of  the  pancreas,  recorded  by  Minkowski1  and  H6don?* 
Aa  long  as  fragments  transplanted  subcutaneously  remained 
normal  no  glycosuria  occurred;  it  reappeared,  however,  when 
these  fragments  became  histologically  impaired.  It  is  evident 
that  the  only  channel  here  for  the  amylolytic  ferment  produced 
could  be  the  blood.  Thus  carried  to  the  heart,  it  then  pene- 
trated the  liver  by  way  of  the  hepatic  artery,  and  reached  the 
intercellular  capillaries  and  the  glycogen  precisely  as  if  it  had 
penetrated  the  organ  by  way  of  the  portal  vein.  Although  but 
a  small  quantity  of  the  ferment  could  thu8  reach  the  liver,  it 
waB  evidently  sufficient  to  convert  the  amount  of  glycogen 
required  to  build  up  the  very  limited  proportion  of  sugar  found 
in  the  normal  blood,  as  previously  shown.  Again,  we  have 
seen  that  the  product  of  intestinal  reduction  is  maltose,  while 
the  urine  of  Croftan'a  animals  when  stimulated  with  supra- 
renal extract  gave  dextrose  in  very  great  quantities:  a  feature 
denoting  successive  processes.  This  and  the  other  facts  ad- 
duced appear  to  us  to  contribute  additional  evidence  to  the 
view  that  the  dextrose-forming  ferment  enters  the  portal  system 
ly  way  of  the  splenic  vein. 


THE  FUNCTIONAL  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  PANCREAS 

PAND  SPLEEN. 
The  internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas  and  that  of  the 
spleen  may  perhaps  be  best  studied  by  submitting  to  a  care- 
ful analysis  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  Schiff,  sustained  by 


•Minkowski:    Verhandl.  d.  Xt  Coogr.  (Or  Inn.  Mcdicla,  Wiesbaden,  1892. 
"  H#don:    Arcnlre»  de  Paysiolcsle  norm,  et  path.,  toI.  It,  1900. 
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Herzen,7  and  defended  by  Lupine8  and  others  that  the  spleen 
supplies  a  ferment  which,  when  added  to  pancreatic  juice, 
greatly  increases  its  digestive  energy.  Sehiff  believed  that  the 
splenic  substance  played  an  important  part  in  the  gmeail  of 
the  pancreatic  proteolytic  ferment,  but  Herzen  attributed  to 
it  the  function  of  converting  trypsinogen  into  trypsin,  the 
albumin-solving  constituent  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  This 
subject  was  more  recently  studied  experimentally  by  Gachet 
and  Pachon,"  who  were  led  to  conclude,  as  previously  suggested 
by  Laguesse  (1893)  and  Schafer  (1895),  that  the  spleen  fur- 
nishes a  true  internal  secretion  which  possesses  a  bjhi  ial 
affinity  for  the  pancreas,  the  protrypsin  of  which  it  transforms 
into  trypsin,  as  suggested  by  Herzen.  This  substance  loses  its 
properties  at  the  boiling-point;  is  precipitated,  when  in  aqueous 
solution,  by  alcohol;  and  is,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of  a  fer- 
ment. 

Lepine  also  confirmed  Schiff's  and  Herzen's  view  by  ex- 
periments in  vitro  and  by  blood-analyses.  He  found  that  a 
mixture  of  pancreas  and  spleen-pulp  in  glycerin  possessed  far 
more  active  properties  than  pancreas  alone  similarly  prepared. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  blood  of  an  animal  deprived  of  its 
spleen  proved  almost  inert  as  a  tryptic,  while  the  blood  of  a 
normal  dog  possessed  distinct  digestive  powers.  Analysis  of 
the  experiments  of  these  various  authors  distinctly  indicates 
that  Eome  function  of  the  kind  mentioned  exists.  The  ana- 
tomical relations  of  the  organs  involved,  however,  make  it 
impossible  for  the  internal  secretion  referred  to,  to  pern 
the  circulation  without  first  passing  through  t be  liver  with 
the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein,  which  collects  the  pancreatic  \ 
■nal  secretion  and  carries  it  to  the  portal  vein.  This  fact  seems 
to  suggest  thnt,  besides  the  amylolytie  ferment,  the  portal 
carries  a  ferment  to  the  liver  calculated  to  insure  the  tryptic 
action  upon  albumins  and  kindred  bodies.  If  we  consider  that 
we  have  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  channels  all  the  products 
of  digestion  and  that  trypsin  is  "applied  solely  to  albuminoid 


'Hereon:     Revue  Q4a£ral«  On  BalenMt  pa  ■  ■  •'    ippl      »•' 
•L4plnc;    Boclit*  dea  Science  Medicates  do  Lyon,  July.  IS9B. 
*  Gachet  and  Pachon:    Archives  de  Physiologic.  April,  1698. 
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conversions  and  changes"  (Charles),   the   importance   of  the 

■      spleen's  internal  secretion  will  appear. 
Albuminoids,  especially  those  ingested  with  food,  are  not 
the  inoffensive  bodies  that  they  appear  to  be;    indeed,  they 

•  constitute  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  most  dangerous  sub- 
8tances  that  enter  the  organism  when  their  molecular  structure 
undergoes  certain  changes.  Apart  from  any  function  of  the 
spleen  in  the  direction  mentioned,  the  pancreatic  trypsin  Bup- 
plied  to  the  intestine — if  we  can  judge  by  the  manner  in  which 
a  small  remnant  of  pancreas  will  prevent  glycosuria — must 
persist  even  when  the  pancreas  is  in  a  state  of  advanced  dis- 
ease. We  saw  that  one-twentieth  of  the  functional  area  of 
the  adrenals  sufficed  to  sustain  the  general  oxidation  processes. 
That  the  pancreas  possesses  at  least  four  times  more  functional 
area  than  it  absolutely  needs  has  been  experimentally  demon- 
strated. With  proper — fresh,  uncontaminated — food,  a  nor- 
■  mal  organism  is  practically  invulnerable,  so  splendidly  is  it 
armed  against  any  chemico-physical  decomposition  that  the 
ingesta  may  undergo.     But  these  physiological  defenses  mav 

ibe  weakened  through  general  or  local  adynamia,  »'.«.,  lowered 
oxidation  processes,  and  peptones,  capable  of  yielding  toxal- 
butnins,  leucotnaines,  ptomaines, — all  albuminoids, — fail  to  un- 
dergo further  splitting  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Again,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the  destructive 
action  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  secretions,  bacteria  and 

I  their  toxins  may  penetrate  the  debilitated  villi  and  the  portal 
circulation.  The  blood-stream,  furthermore,  may  be  invaded 
through  peripheral  organs  not  only  by  bacteria  and  their 
toxins,  but  also  by  vegetable  poisons  and  venoms:  all  albuminoid 
Bubstances,  as  previously  emphasized.  Even  these  do  not  rep- 
resent all  the  Bources  of  danger  that  a  protective  function,  such 
aa  that  represented  by  the  pancreatic  and  splenic  secretions, 
would  have  to  meet,  were  they,  aa  we  believe,  mainly  intended 
to  fulfill  such  a  mission. 

If  toxic  albuminoids  Teach  the  portal  vein  by  way  of  the 
intestinal  villi  and  the  mesenteric  veins,  all  conditions  therein. 
aTe  most  advantageous  for  the  action  which  trypsin  is  known 
to  exercise  upon  them:  It  acts  with  great  energy  in  alkaline 
media,  and  the  presence  of  oxygen  does  not  inhibit  its  action; 
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if,  therefore,  the  venous  blood  of  the  afferent  channels  should 
happen  to  contain  an  unusual  amount  of  oxidizing  substance 
through  suprarenal  overactivity,  the  tryptic  disruption  of  pep- 
toneB  would  not,  to  say  the  least,  be  prevented;  in  laboratory 
experiments  the  need  of  an  antiseptic  when  pancreatic  juice 
is  used  is  well  known;  we  have  seen  that  in  the  afferent  ves- 
sels, the  fluids  derived  from  the  intestines  had  been  saturated 
therein  with  the  antiseptic  secretion  of  the  glands  of  Brunner 
and  Lieberkiihn,  and  it  is  evident  that  their  influence  would 
normally  continue  in  the  venous  channels;  finally,  the  action 
of  trypsin  does  not  cease  when  the  peptone  stage  is  reached; 
it  converts  these  into  leucin,  tyrosin,  aepartic  acid,  etc.,  the 
fate  of  which  derivatives  we  have  traced  down  to  urea,  the 
end-product  eliminated  in  the  urine. 

The  role  played  by  the  spleen  in  the  pancreatic  digestion 
of  proteids,  and  to  which  we  add  a  prophylactic  function,  has 
been  so  ably  reviewed  by  H.  F.  Bellamy  in  a  comparatively 
recent  number  of  the  London  Lancet10  that  we  will  utilize  the 
greater  part  of  his  paper  to  illustrate  the  various  features  that 
appear  to  us  to  furnish  a  solid  foundation,  not  only  for  the 
views  of  Schiff  and  Herzen,  but  also  for  our  own. 

The  author  reviews  the  history  of  the  question  as  follows: 
"Corvisart  found  that  in  dogs  in  full  digestion  there  was  for 
a  certain  time  a  constant  rise  to  maximum  in  the  digestive 
power  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  succeeded  by  an  equally  constant 
fall  to  minimum.  The  maximum  was  attained  during  the 
eighth  hour  after  the  ingestion  of  a  meal,  the  minimum  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  hours.  fclcissner  announced 
that  in  fasting  animals  the  pancreatic  juice  possessed  little  or 
no  peptonizing  power.  Schiff,  after  a  number  of  experiments 
on  such  animals  as  rats,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  and  young  dogs 
or  dogs  of  small  breed,  found  that  during  fast  the  pancreas 
really  possessed  almost  no  peptonizing  power;  the  albumin 
imprisoned  in  the  duodenum  remained  there  for  whole  hours 
without  dissolving,  the  infusion  of  the  gland  giving  results 
equally  negative.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  ravens 
and  adult  dogs  of  large  breed  the  pancreas  preserved  during 
fast  a  certain  digestive  power,  even  in  animals  in  a  condition 
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of  complete  fast  which  had  digested  a  copious  meal  the  day 
before;  under  these  circumstances,  indeed,  the  infusion  of  the 
whole  pancreas  of  a  large  dog  was  capable  of  digesting  from 
50  to  60  grammes  of  albumin.  In  such  dogs  this  condition 
of  weak  digestion  was  maintained  until  toward  the  fourth  hour 
after  the  meal,  after  which  time  digestion  proceeded  very 
much  more  rapidly,  so  that  at  the  time  of  maximum  the  pan- 
creatic infusion  was  capable  of  digesting  from  50  to  60  grammes 
of  albumin.  As  regard  cats  and  small  dogs,  he  was  able  to 
confirm  the  results  of  Corvisart.  By  these  experiments,  then, 
the  above-mentioned  observers  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
following  two  facts:  (1)  that  the  activity  of  the  pancreatic 
juice  or  of  an  infusion  of  the  gland  is  not  continuous,  but  in- 
termittent, and  (2)  that  maximal  activity  appears  regularly 
during  the  culmen  of  gastric  digestion  (from  six  to  eight  hours 
iftez  a  meal),  at  whi<h  time  it  is  very  considerable." 

Passing  now,  for  the  moment,  from  the  pancreas  to  the 
spleen,  he  proceeds  briefly  to  examine  the  behavior  of  this 
organ  in  relation  to  digestive  phases.  "Lauret  and  Lassaigne 
in  1825  discovered  that  the  spleen  began  to  become  congested 
at  the  moment  when  the  stomach  discharged  chyle  abundantly 
into  the  duodenum;  that  this  is,  however,  merely  a  coincidence 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  congestion  also  occurs  after 
ligature  of  the  pyloms.  Dobson  in  18-17  discovered  that  in  a 
dog  three  hours  after  a  meal  the  spleen  is  still  as  small  and 
as  anaemic  as  during  fast;  that  it  commences  to  dilate  in  the 
fourth  hour  after  a  meal;  that  five  hours  after  it  has  attained 
its  maximal  turgescence,  decreasing  afterward  from  the  sev- 
enth hour  to  attain  toward  the  twelfth  ite  minimal  volume. 
Landois  in  the  same  year  found  that  in  the  rabbit  the  relative 
weight  of  the  spleen  to  the  body-weight  of  the  animal  was 
the  same  two  hours  after  a  meal  as  after  foTty-eight  hours  of 
fast;  that  it  increased  considerably  from  the  fifth  hour,  re- 
maining high  until  the  twelfth  hour 

"The  striking  synchronism  in  the  splenic  congestion  and 
e  presence  of  trypsin  in  large  quantity  in  the  pancreatic 
juice  or  in  an  infusion  of  the  gland  was  observed  by  Schiff  and 
caused  him  to  repeat  ell  his  former  experiments  on  the  tryptic 
digestion  of  albumins,  this  time  on  animals  in  which  the  spleen 
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had  been  for  some  time  removed  and  on  others  in  which  it 
was  prevented  from  dilating  by  ligature  of  its  hilum  at  the 
time  of  the  experiment.  He  experimented  in  this  way  upon 
n  very  large  number  of  dogs  and  cats;  nearly  all  his  experi- 
i: ii  nls  were  double:  i.e.,  performed  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  on  two  animals  selected  so  as  to  resemble 
one  another  as  much  us  possible,  and  in  only  one  of  which  bad 
the  spleen  been  extirpated  or  ligatured.  These  experiments 
were  of  two  kinds:  (1)  those  conducted  with  pancreatic  in- 
fusions, and  (2)  those  carried  out  in  the  living  duodenum,  the 
following  being  typical  examples: — 

"/.  Infusions.  Ligature  of  the  Hilum  of  the  Spleen. — Two 
cats,  after  fasting  for  19  houre,  received  aa  much  meat  as  they 
would  eat;  1  hour  afterward  they  were  etherized,  and  the 
epleens,  which  were  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  contraction,  were 
brought  out  through  a  wound  in  the  abdomen  and  their  hill 
were  encircled  by  strong  thread;  in  one  of  the  animahj  the 
hilum  was  firmly  tied,  but  in  the  other  it  was  simply  encircled 
and  a  knot  was  tied,  leaving  the  splenic  circulation  perfectly 
free  (this  was  done  in  the  endeavor  to  equalize  traumatic  con- 
ditions as  much  us  possible).  The  spleens  were  then  replaced 
in  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  wound  was  sutured.  On 
recovering  from  the  anaesthesia  the  animals  did  not  appear  to 
suffer.  They  were  killed  6  hours  later.  Gastric  digestion  was 
found  to  be  more  advanced  in  the  animal  in  which  the  splenic 
vessels  were  tied;  the  pancreas  of  both  was  cut  up  into  small 
fragments  and  infused  with  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  for 
an  hour  at  35°  C;  the  liquid  was  afterward  decanted  and 
returned  to  the  warm  chamber  together  with  cubes  of  albumin. 

"Result. — In  7  hours  the  pancreatic  infusion  of  the  cat  in 
which  the  hilum  was  not  ligatured  digested  17  grammes  of 
albumin;  that  of  the  other  did  not  digest  at  all  even  at  the 
end  of  12  hours. 

"This  experiment  was  performed  on  a  large  number  of 
cats  and  dogs  and  always  gave  the  same  result.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  perfection  of  gastric  digestion  in  the  operated 
animals,  it  was  possible  to  lay  at  the  door  of  traumatism  the 
absence  of  duodenal  digestion;  to  correct  this  the  experiment 
v»  repeated  as  follows: — 
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"Extirpation  of  the  Spleen.  —  Two  dogs — one  normal,  the 
ather  having  undergone  splenectomy  a  month  previously,  but 
it  the  time  of  the  experiment  in  perfect  health — were  operated 
upon,  while  fasting,  as  follows:  Etherization,  ligature  of  the 
pylorus,  injection  into  the  Btomach,  per  cesophngiiB  laid  bare 
id  opened,  of  50  grammes  of  peptone  and  2  grammes  of  dex- 
to  allow  drainage  of  swallowed  saliva  the  oesophagus  was 
igatured  below  the  opening.  Both  animals  were  killed  five 
hours  later,  and  each  pancreas  was  infused  for  three-fourths  of 
an  hour  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  at  35°  C.  Although 
death  had  occurred  before  the  most  favorable  moment  for  the 
experiment, — i.e.,  in  advance  of  the  Buramit  of  the  splenic 
curve, — the  infusion  coming  from  the  dog  with  the  spleen 
intact  digested  17  grammes  of  albumin  in  17  hours,  while  the 
other  digested  nothing  even  in  18  hours.  Numerous  experi- 
ments made  in  this  manner  always  gave  the  same  result.  The 
►spleenless  dogs  bad  in  many  cases  undergone  splenectomy  sev- 
eral 7iio  nths  before  the  experiment,  and  the  determination  in 
them  of  perfect  conditions  of  health  was  always  a  matter  of 
great  care. 

"11.  Experiments  in  the  Living  Duodenum.  Ligature  of 
the  Duodenum  at  Both  Ends. — Two  dogs  after  fasting  for  17 
hours  received  as  much  meat  as  they  would  eat  and  immedi- 
ately afterward  were  operated  upon  as  follows:  Etherization, 
laparotomy,  ligature  of  the  pylorus  and  of  the  bile-duct,  intro- 
duction into  the  duodenum  of  from  30  to  40  grammes  of  albu- 
min, and  ligature  of  the  jejunal  end.  In  one  of  the  animals 
the  splenic  hilum  was  aho  ligatured.  Both  were  killed  7  hours 
later. 

"Result. — In  the  dog  with  the  splenic  hilum  tied  the  albu- 
lin  was  found  to  be  intact;  it  had,  however,  disappeared  in  the 
other. 

'This  experiment  was  also  several  times  repeated  on  ani- 
mals which  had  undergone  splenectomy  a  long  time  previously, 
and  always  yielded  the  same  result;  it  is,  of  course,  cnpable 
of  being  combined  with  the  preceding  by  making  an  infusion 
of  the  pancreas  after  the  death  of  the  animals.  Such  infusions 
give  results  in  harmony  with  those  furnished  by  the  duodenum 
itself.    Further,  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  pancreatic 
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juice  of  dogs  of  large  breed  Schiff  generally  found,  even  while 
fasting,  a  certain  quantity  of  trypsin;  when  the  same  were 
spleenless,  however,  he  was  unable  to  find  any. 

"Digestion  in  the  Normal  Duodenum  Provided  with  a  Fist- 
ula.— A  duodenal  fistula  was  established  in  a  dog.  After  com- 
plete recovery  a  measured  and  constant  quantity  of  albumin 
was  introduced  every  day  into  the  duodenum  inclosed  in  a 
small  envelope  of  fibrous  membrane  fixed  to  the  cannula  by  a 
thread  acme  centimeters  long.  The  progress  of  digestion  waa 
then  observed,  the  following  results  being  obtained:  1.  When 
the  animal  was  fasting  the  albumin  took  from  5  to  6  hour* 
to  become  dissolved.  2.  When  the  albumin  was  introduced 
into  the  duodenum  during  the  2  to  3  hours  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  ingestion  of  a  meal  by  the  animal  it  remained  un- 
changed. 3.  When  introduced  4  hours  after  a  meal  it  dis- 
appeared very  quickly, — in  about  half  the  time,  in  fact,  occu- 
pied during  fast.  These  facta  having  been  duly  noted,  the 
spleen  was  then  extirpated,  and  after  complete  recovery  the 
same  experiment  was  repeated;  very  different  results  were 
now  obtained.  Whether  fasting  or  in  full  digestion  the  time 
taken  for  the  digestion  of  the  albumin  was  exactly  the  same, 
viz.:  from  5  to  6  hours.  The  acceleration  in  the  peptonization 
which  had  formerly  appeared  after  the  fourth  hour  of  digestion, 
and  which  coincided  both  with  the  appearance  of  trypsin  in 
the  pancreatic  juice  and  with  the  dilation  of  the  spleen,  was 
now  absent.  The  slow  digestion  (from  5  to  6  hours)  in  this 
experiment  was  probably  entirely  due  to  the  secretion  of  the 
duodenal  glands,  which  possess  only  a  very  feeble  digestive 
power;  the  active,  rapid  digestion  was  due  to  the  appearance, 
in  large  quantity,  of  trypsin  in  the  pancreatic  juice:  a  phe- 
nomenon wanting  in  the  spleenless  animal.  .  .  .  Schiff 
endeavored  to  interpret  the  facts  by  the  following  theory: 
During  the  congestion  of  the  Bpleen  a  substance  is  produced 
within  it  which,  carried  away  by  the  blood,  gives  to  the  pan- 
creas the  wherewithal  to  form  its  peptonizing  ferment  .  .  . 
In  18?2,  however,  the  theory  of  Schiff  received  a  rude  shock 
through  the  great  discovery  of  the  aymogens  by  Heidenhain 
and  his  pupils.  From  the  researches  of  this  observer  it  ap- 
peared that,  as  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  forms  at  the 
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outset  hardly  any  active  pepsin,  but  a  zymogen  accumulating 
in  its  glands  in  the  intervals  of  digestion,  so  the  pancreas  does 
not  at  once  elaborate  active  trypsin,  but  a  substance  destined 
to  become  trypsin  under  certain  conditions  and  in  a  certain 
phase  of  the  digestive  act,  this  substance  being,  of  course,  the 
pancreatic  zymogen  trypsinogen,  or  protrypsin.  The  researches 
of  Heidenhain  are  well  known,  and  it  suffices  to  recall  here 
only  one  or  more  essential  points:  Thus  from  them  we  know 
that  the  pancreas  of  a  fasting  dog  contains  little  or  no  trypsin, 
but  merely  trypsinogen;  consequently  its  glycerin  infusion 
possesses  little  or  no  digestive  power;  the  infusion,  however, 
of  a  dog  in  full  digestion  digests  rapidly  and  copiously,  because 
it  contains  trypsin.  If  the  pancrens  of  a  fasting  dog  be  divided 
into  two  equal  portions,  one  of  which  is  infused  at  once  and 
the  other  only  after  an  exposure  of  24  hours  to  the  air,  the 
first  is  found  to  be  inactive,  while  the  other  is  immediately  and 
energetically  active,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  inert  tryp- 
sinogen which  it  contains  becomes  spontaneously  transformed 
into  active  trypsin;  indeed,  it  suffices  to  pa68  a  current  of 
oxygen  through  a  pancreatic  infusion,  rich  in  trypsinogen  and 
poor  in  trypsin  (an  active  infusion),  to  transform  it  into  an 
infusion  possessing  a  digestive  power.  This  transformation, 
then,  is  an  oxidation,  trypsin  being  oxidized  trypsinogen. 

"The  fact  observed  by  Heidenhain  of  the  continuous  for- 
mation and  storing  up  of  trypsinogen  in  the  pancreas  and  its 
subsequent  transformation  into  trypsin  during  the  culmen  of 
gastric  digestion  proved  that  the  former  substance  at  any  rate 
enjoyed  an  origin  quite  independent  of  all  influence  outside 
the  pancreas  itself,  and  the  hypothesis  of  Schitf  as  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  spleen  Beemed,  in  consequence,  to  be  at  fault. 
But  it  was  only  the  theory  of  Sehiff  which  Buffered  by  these 
new  revelations;  as  far  as  the  experimental  results  of  the  two 
observers  were  concerned,  physiologists  were  face  to  face  with 
two  series  of  apparently  contradictory  facts — apparently  be- 
cause facts  properly  observed  can  never  stand  in  contradiction 
with  one  another,  and  when  they  appear  to  do  so  it  is  merely 
because  the  interpretation  of  them  is  either  false  or  incom- 
plete. It  fell  to  the  lot  of  M.  Herzen  to  unravel  the  tangled 
hypotheses.     It  appeared  to  him  that,  by  modifying  the  hy- 
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potliesis  of  Schiff  aa  to  the  manner  in  which  the  spleen  acts  aa 
a  tryptogene,  a  fusion  of  the  respective  facts  of  Schiff  and 
Heidenhain  could  be  brought  about,  and  that,  far  from  being 
antagonistic,  they  could  be  shown  to  be  reciprocally  corrobora- 
tive. He  argued  thus:  since  the  zymogen,  even  in  gplenec- 
tomized  animals,  is  being  continuously  elaborated,  and  there- 
fore independently  of  the  spleen  and  its  periodicul  congestion, 
and  that  it  accumulates  in  the  gland-cells  during  fast,  but  that 
it  becomes  rapidly  and  copiously  transformed  into  trypsin  only 
in  the  presence  of  the  spleen  and  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
dilation,  it  would  seem  feasible  that  the  spleen  produces,  by 
'internal  secretion*  during  its  congestion,  an  unknown  sub- 
stance, which,  carried  away  by  the  circulating  blood,  trans- 
forms the  inert  zymogen  already  deposited  in  the  pancrens  into 
active  trypsin  destined  to  pass  into  the  secretion  of  the  gland, 
and  that  the  influence  exercised  upon  the  zymogen  by  this 
product  of  the  spleen  seemed  to  be  a  condition  sine  qua  non 
for  the  transformation  of  the  former  into  trypsin,  at  leant  m 
the  living  pancreas,  since  in  the  dead  organ  or  its  infusion  it 
is  so  transformed  by  direct  oxidation.  This  hypothesis  of 
Herzen  would  seem  to  be  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  gleaned 
from  the  researches  of  both  Schiff  and  Heidenhain,  to  wit: 
that  the  holding  in  zymogen  of  the  pancreas  at  a  given  moment 
either  Of  fast  or  digestion  [fl  Bhrajl  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  hold- 
ing in  trypsin,  and  vice  versa,  while  the  latter  is  always  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  spleen  dilution. 

"So  far  so  good.  But  Herzen  reasoned  further.  If  the 
spleen  really  produces,  during  its  congestion,  a  substance  which 
brings  about  the  transformation  of  the  pancreatic  zymogen 
into  trypsin,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  seize  upon  this  sub- 
stance in  the  spleen  itself  while  in  its  turgescent  condition 
(from  6  to  7  hours  after  a  meal),  and  by  at  once  making  an 
infusion  of  it  and  mixing  a  certain  quantity  of  this  splenic 
infusion  with  pancreatic  infusion  made  from  the  pancreas  of 
a  fasting  animal  (very  rich  in  zymogen  and  very  poor  in  trypsin, 
and  consequently  nearly  inactive)  there  could  be  obtain*- 
vitro  a  rapid  and  copious  formation  of  trypsin  easily  recogna- 
able  by  the  amount  of  proteid  digested  in  a  given  time.  The 
control  experiment  would  also  be  very  simple,  consisting  merely 
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in  mixing  with  the  same  pancreatic  infusion  that  of  a  contracted 
and  ana?mic  spleen,  in  order  to  observe  whether  it  would  have 
tlie  same  effect  as  that  of  the  spleen  dilated  and  engorged  with 
blood.  Artificial  digestions  actually  carried  out  with  these 
infusions  gave  enormous  differences:  whereas  the  pancreatic 
infusion  alone,  or  that  mixed  with  infusion  of  contracted  spleen 
digested  nothing  or  almost  nothing,  the  same  pancreatic  in- 
fusion to  which  had  been  added  infusion  of  engorged  spleen 
digested  rapidly  and  copiously;  indeed,  it  had  often  completely 
digested  its  dose  of  proteid  by  the  time  that  the  other  two,  if 
digesting  at  all,  had  barely  commenced.  The  mixed  infusions 
thus  behaved  in  the  same  way  as  a  pancreatic  infusion  taken  at 
the  culmen  of  digestion. 

"A  large  number  of  similar  experiments  Mere  made  with 
aqueous  boric  and  glycerin  infusions,  each  being  double:  i.e., 
performed  in  two  separate  series  of  vessels,  the  one  containing 
finely  divided  fibrin  and  the  other  equal-sized  cubes  of  coagu- 
lated albumin.     The  results  were  always  the  same.     .     .     . 

"'At  the  German  Congress  of  Medicine  held  at  Strasburg 
in  1S86  Herzen  exhibited  several  graduated  flasks  containing 
the  residua  of  fibrin  and  albumin  in  u  number  of  his  digestions, 
the  digesting  liquid  having  been  decanted  and  replaced  by 
alcohol.  The  physiologists  who  examined  them  all  recognized 
that  the  difference  between  the  residua  left  by  the  pancreatic 
infusions  alone  and  those  of  the  mixtures  of  the  pancreatic  and 
splenic  infusions  were  very  obvious.  In  a  private  conversation 
with  Herzen,  however,  ileidenhain  made  the  following  criti- 
cism: It  is  well  known  that  the  pancreatic  zymogen  is  very 
greedy  of  oxygen;  on  the  other  hand,  the  spleen  during  its 
dibit  ion  is  engorged  with  blood.  The  splenic  infusions  ex- 
hibited were  intensely  colored  by  dissolved  haemoglobin — ergo, 
the  undoubted  and  considerable  acceleration  in  digestion  ob- 
tained by  adding  Buch  a  liquid  to  another  containing  tryp- 
sinogen  could  be  quite  simply  explained  by  the  rapid  oxidation 
of  the  zymogen  at  the  expense  of  the  htemoglobin.  This 
objection  disconcerted  Herzen  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  making  it  the  subject  of  experimental  in- 
quiry. He  at  length  succeeded  in  disproving  it  by  the  following 
excellent  experiment:    The  pancreas  of  a  normal  fasting  dog 
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was  infused  in  pure  glycerin  and  the  infusion  was  divided  into 
eight  equal  portiong.  These  eight  portions  were  mixed  with 
eight  samples  of  blood  received  directly  into  a  double  volume 
of  glycerin,  of  which  four  came  from  a  fasting  dog  and  four 
from  a  dog  in  full  digestion  with  the  spleen  greatly  dilated. 
The  four  samples  were  taken  in  both  animals  from  (1)  the 
femoral  artery,  (2)  the  femoral  vein,  (3)  the  splenic  artery, 
and  (4)  a  large  splenic  vein.  The  eight  portions  were  then 
given  the  usual  dose  of  fibrin  and  placed  at  a  temperature  of 
40°  C.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  femoral  and  splenic  arte- 
rial blood  of  the  two  animals  contained  more  oxygen  than 
their  venous  blood;  the  former,  then,  according  to  Heidenhain, 
should  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  digestion,  equal 
in  the  two  dogs.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Herzen,  the 
splenic  venous  blood  alone  should  exercise  this  influence  and 
especially  that  of  the  digesting  animal.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  waa  as  follows:  After  one  hour  there  was  still 
no  trace  of  digestion  under  the  influence  of  the  femoral  blood, 
arterial  or  venous,  nor  of  the  splenic  arterial  blood  of  the  fast- 
ing dog;  first  traces  of  digestion  were  beginning  to  manifest 
themselves  under  the  influence  of  the  splenic  venous  blood  of 
this  animal.  Digestion  was  rather  advanced  in  the  case  of  the 
femoral  arterial  and  venous  blood  and  splenic  arterial  blood 
of  the  digesting  dog;  the  fibrin  had  almost  entirely  disappeared 
under  the  influence  of  the  splenic  venous  blood  of  the  same 
animal. 

"The  answer  could  not  be  clearer:  the  product  of  the 
internal  secretion  of  the  spleen,  borne  therefrom  by  the  >  ir- 
culating  blood,  is  present  during  the  period  of  the  dilation 
of  the  spleen  in  feeble,  but  appreciable,  quantity  in  the  blood 
of  the  general  circulation  and  abundantly  in  the  splenic  venous 
blood.  The  venous  blood  returning  from  the  contracted  spleen 
only  contains  it  in  very  small  quantities.  This  experiment, 
several  times  repeated,  always  gave  the  same  result,  showing 
that  it  ia  not  the  blood  as  such  which  favors  the  transforma- 
tion of  pancreatic  zymogen  into  trypsin,  but  that,  by  pi' 
up  from  the  Bpleen  the  unknown  substance  possessing  this 
property,  the  blood  becomes  its  vehicle  and  means  of  commu- 
nication with  the  pancreas. 
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"From  the  bulk  of  evidence  collected  by  Herzen  there  thus 
Beema  to  be  very  little  room  for  doubt  that,  apart  from  haema- 
topoietic, and  possibly  allied,  functions  possessed  by  the  spleen, 
the  organ  furnishes  a.  product  of  'internal  accretion'  which 
causes  in  the  pancreas  the  transformation  of  its  inert  zymogen 
into  active  trypsin." 

Bellamy  closes  his  article  with  a  review  of  the  criticisms 
to  which  the  researches  of  Schiff  and  Herzen  have  been  sub- 
mitted. In  the  experiments  of  Lussana,  in  1868,  the  spleens 
of  three  dogs  were  removed  and  the  animals  were  subsequently 
killed  to  ascertain  whether  the  extract  of  their  pancreas  would 
digest  coagulated  albumin.  The  pancreatic  infusion  of  the 
glands  of  two  of  the  dogs  digested  0.25  gramme  of  albumin  in 
24  hours;  that  of  the  third  digested  1.10  grammes  in  the  game 
period  of  time.  "The  latter  animal  had,  however,  been  killed 
three  hours  after  a  meal:  i.e.,  at  a  moment  when,  even  had 
it  been  in  possession  of  its  spleen,  that  organ  would  not  yet 
have  commenced  to  become  congested.  The  experiment,  there- 
fore, gave  the  result  which  might  be  expected, — viz.:  no  di- 
gestion,— for  nobody  would  accept  seriously  the  digestion  of 
1.10  grammes,  knowing  that  the  pancreas  of  a  dog  when  digest- 
ing can  dissolve  from  50  to  60  grammes  of  albumin.  .  .  ." 
Indeed,  the  experiments  of  Lussana  appear  to  us  to  be  con- 
firmatory of  Schiff 's  and  Herzen's  views. 

Carvallo  and  Pachon  also  reported  negatively,  but,  errors 
in  their  experimental  procedures  having  been  brought  to  their 
attention  by  Herzen,  subsequent  experiments  caused  Pachon 
and  a  new  collaborator,  Gachet,  to  reach  the  conclusions  sus- 
taining the  views  of  Schiff  and  Herzen  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred on  page  368.  "Nay,  they  did  more,"  says  Bellamy; 
"they  invented  an  entirely  new  experiment,  at  once  original 
and  ingenious,  which  consisted  in  realizing  in  vivo  what  Herzen 
had  hitherto  only  done  in  vitro.  This  experiment  was  as  fol- 
lows: A  dog,  which  a  long  time  previously  had  undergone 
splenectomy,  was  anaesthetized  and  half  its  pancreaB  was  re- 
moved and  immediately  infused;  at  the  same  time  a  normal 
dog,  in  the  height  of  digestion,  was  killed  and  its  congested 
spleen  was  infused  in  water,  and  this  infusion  was  injected 
into  the  venous  system  of  the  spleenless  dog;    from  15  to  20 
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minutes  afterward  the  remaining  half  of  the  pancreas  of  the 
latter  dog  was  infused  exactly  like  the  first;  of  the  two  in- 
fusions when  given  fibrin  and  albumin,  the  second  only  digested 
rapidly  and  copiously." 

The   investigations  of   Popelski  are  next  reviewed.    "In 
both  norma]  and  spleuectomized  cats,"  says  Bellamy,  "he  col- 
lected the  pancreatic  juice  by  means  of  a  cannula  introduced 
into  the  duct  of  the  gland,  and  was  unable  to  find  any  differ- 
ence in  digestive  activity.     As,  however,  his  eats  had  been 
fasting  since  the  day  before,  his  experiments  were  made  out- 
side the  digestive  period  during  which  the  spleen,  becoming 
congested,  furnishes  abundantly  its  product  of  internal 
tion  which  transforms  rapidly  and  copiously  the  zymogen  into 
trypsin/"     .     ,     .     "But  Popelski  also  performed  some  anal- 
ogous experiments  on  a  dog  with  a  permanent  pancreatic  fist- 
ula, made  according  to  the  method  of  Paw  loir.    The  pancreatic 
juice  of  this  animal  was  several  times  collected  and  examined 
before  and  after  splenectomy  without  any  difference  in  activity 
being  demonstrable.    This  result,  however,  elicits  no  surprise 
iu  view  of  the  fact  that  in  both  instances  the  juice  was  always 
collected  immediately  after  a  meal — i.e., — again  to  repeat  it— 
in  advance  of  that  digestive  period  during  which  the  spleen 
enters  into  function  and  the  pancreas  abounds  in   trypsin;  M 
that  as  well  in  this  experiment  as  in  that  with  his  cats,  Popelski 
was  placed  in  tlint  position  in  which  the  presence  or  ab 
of  the  spleen  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.     .     .     ." 
The  discussion  of  the  various  features  in  point  have  led  to 
considerable  acrimony,  but  the  impartial  observer  cannot  fail 
to  consider  that  the  position  of  Herzen,  of  those  rei 
the  only  tenable  one. 

In  an  article  written  since  Bellamy's  review  was  publi-' 
Popelski11  reiterates  his  views,  and  states  that  Bince  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  there  exist  in  the  organism  bodies  in 
the  nature  of  ferments  possessing  ojid'rjiuj  properties,  which  he 
believes  to  be  derived  mainly  from  leucocytes,  the  results 
obtained  by  Schiff,  Herzen,  Paction  and  Gachet  can  all  be 
explained    by  their  action.     During  the  height  of   digestion 
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iii .'.restive  leucocytosis  prevails,  and,  an  accompanying  destruc- 
tion of  these  cells  yielding  more  oxidizing  bodieB,  the  latter, 
he  thinks,  are  the  Bource  of  conversion  of  protrypsin  or  trip- 
sinogen into  trypsin,  which  thus  becomes  a  function  of  the 
blood.  Thus,  the  spleen  would  hove  nothing  to  do  with  the 
process,  the  hyperamiia  and  dilation  of  this  organ  during  the 
formation  of  trypsin  being  regarded  merely  as  concomitant 
phenomena. 

The  only  feature  of  interest  to  ua  in  Popelski's  last  paper 
is  the  fact  that  his  experiments  were  performed  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  Schiff.  That  he  should  be  driven  thereby 
to  ascribe  all  the  phenomena  witnessed  to  the  action  of 
"oxidizing  bodies"  adds  materially  to  the  data  contributed  by 
Schmiedeberg,  Jaquet,  Abelous  and  Biarnes,  and  Salkowski, 
proving  experimentally  the  existence  of  an  oxidizing  substance, 
and  is  suggestive.  Indeed,  when,  in  addition  to  tins,  we  realize 
the  strength  of  Heidenhain's  position,  the  manner  in  which 
it  shook  to  its  very  foundation  the  equally  strong  position  of 
SehifTs  views  as  developed  by  Herzen,  by  pointing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  o-xygen  as  another  agency  through  which  trypsin 
could  be  developed  from  trypsinogen,  "trypsin  being  oxidized 
trypsinogen,"  the  following  query  suggests  itself:  Are  we  not 
dealing  with  two  processes  working  in  sequence,  a  part  of  the 
trypsinogen  secreted  in  the  splenic  vein  being  converted  by 
the  splenic  secretion  for  use  in  the  portal  vein,  and  the  rest 
being  converted,  when  the  arteries  are  reached,  by  the  oxidiz- 
ing substance? 

To  determine  whether  such  a  deduction  is  at  all  warranted 
or  whether  it  is  subject  to  modifications  through  which  the 
various  views  submitted  and  our  own  can  be  conciliated,  we 
find  it  necessary  to  closely  analyze  the  manner  in  which  the 
pancreas  and  the  spleen  are  functionally  governed. 

The  Functional  Mechanism  op  the  Pancreab.  —  The 
pancreas  will  first  receive  our  attention.  Referring  to  this  or- 
gan, Howtdl  say6:  "Until  recently  little  direct  evidence  had 
been  obtained  of  the  existence  of  secretory  nerves.  Stimulation 
of  the  medulla  was  known  to  increase  the  flow  of  pancreatic 
juice  and  to  alter  its  composition  as  regards  the  organic  constit- 
uents, but  direct  stimulation  of  the  vagus  and  the  sympathetic 
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nerves  gave  only  negative  results.      Lately,   however,    Pavlov 
and  some  of   his   students   have   been   able    to    imsuuw 
technical  difficulties  in  the  way,  and   have  given    what  eeeras 
to  be  perfectly   satisfactory  proof  of  th  nee  of  distinct 

secretory  fibers  compamble  in  their  nature  t«  ti >  — 
for  the  salivary  glands.     The   results  that   thev   have   obtained 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:   Stimulation  of  either  the 
nerve  or   the  sympathetic  causes,  after  a   considerable   latent 
period)  a  marked  flow  of  pancreatic  secretion.    The  fail. 
0&ei   experimenters   to  get    this   result   was   due   «pp  : 
the  seioilir'  in-.-s  of  tiu  gland  to  variations  Ml 
Either  direct  or  reflex  TtflOco&atrfction  of  the   pancr&v 
vents  the  action  of  the  secretory  nerves  upon  it.     T! 
ulation   of   the   sympathetic   gives    usually   no   effect   npOO 
si'i-rction,   becau-e    vasoconstrictor   fibers  minted   jit   the 

same  time;    but  if  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  cut  five  0 
previously,  so  as  to  give  the  vasoconstrictor  fibers  time  to  ■' 
crate,  stimulation  will  cause,  after  a  long  latent  period,  a  die- 
tinct  secretion  of  tin-  pancreatic  juice." 

The  quotation  almost  suffices  to  show  that  the  sympathetic 
fibere  are  vasoconstrictors   as  elsewhere,  in   the  light   o 
views,  and   that  the  secretory  nerve  is  the  vagus.     ThJS 
is  conclusively  supported,  however,  by  evidence  from  other  i 
tions.    As  to  the  vagus,  Francois- I'rnm-k  and  Hallion"  in  . 
don  (<>  the  dilator  effects  produced  on  the  liver  state 
vasodilator  action   is  also  found  in   the  pancreas."     Stimulation 
of  the  peripheral  ends  of  both  vagi,  after  section,  between  tie 
cardiac  plexus  and  the  diaphragm  caused  a  wide  dilation  of  tbti 
pancreatic  vessels,  which  persisted  some  time,  entailing  a  low- 
ering of   the   aortic   pressure.     They   also   obtained   dilution   at 
these  vessels  reflexly,  by    stimulating   the  centra!    end    of   (he 
after  it  had  been  cut  on  a  level  with  the  oesophagus,     Ws 
have  also  in   the  experiments   of  Iffette"  and    Kiidrcwetzky" 
evidence  of   the  direct  notion   of  vagal    stimuli    upon   muaculai 
fiber.    Having  observed  that  the  secretion  caused  by  Btimsl 
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one  vagus  could  often  be  arrested  by  exciting  the  other  vagus, 
he  concluded  that  this  nerve  contained  antagonistic  fibers.  This 
dual  set  becomes  unnecessary,  however,  If  stricto-dilation  is 
<J  B8  the  mechanism  of  the  vasodilation  observed  by 
Franeoie-r-'ranek  :m>l  Hallion.  Indeed,  vagal  stimuli  capable 
of  causing  contraction  of  tbe  vascular  muscles  to  which  stricto- 
ililntirm  is  due.  can  as  well  induce  i -mi miction  of  tlie  muscular 
coats  of  Wirsung'f  duct,  and  thus  arrest  the  flow  of  secretion 
of  pancreatic  juice  precisely  ns  it  does  that  of  bfle. 

As  the  sympathetic  supply  Praacoia-Pranck  and  Hallion" 
obtained  plethysiimgrnphicallv  vasoconstrictor  effects  on  stimu- 
lating the  splanchnic,  and  traced  the  OOBlftrictOI  fibers  to  the 
cord.  Tin'  fibers  were  supplied  through  the  fifth  thoracic  com- 
municating branches  to  the  second  lumbar  inclusive,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  teaching  the  solar  |>le\us  by  way  of  the  greater 
splanchnic  The  fibers  then  formed,  they  contend,  "a  secondary 
-  enveloping  the  pancreatic  artery."  They  also  state  that 
"this  arterial  path  seems  to  ba  the  only  one,  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fibers  that  accompany  the  artery  suppress  the  pan- 
-oconstrietor  effects  of  any  sympathetic  branch  stim- 
Ajaiit.  I'ojiolski ,T  refers  to  various  ways  in  which 
inhibition  of  the  flo  retion  may  lie  caused.     Among  these 

are:  Stimulation  of  (be  vasoconstrictor  fibers,  and  stimulation 
i d  "secretion-inhibit  mir"  fillers  supposed  by  him  to  represent  a 

1 1  set.  Tbe  mode  of  termination  of  the  sympathetic  fibers 
on  the  pancreatic  artery  as  given  by  Franco  is-  Fra  nek  and 
Hallion  readily  accounts  for  tbe  inhibition  caused  by  excessive 
excitation  of  the  nerves.  These  (sympathetic)  fibers  are  thus 
evolved  from  the  suppositious-  special  "secretion-inhibiting" 
nerves — a  rather  incongruous  combination,  since  by  arresting 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  organ,  they  prevent  and  may  arrest  the 

inrv  proa 

Tl  is  evident  that  these  vasoconstrictor  fibcTS  are  distinct 
fpim  the  true  ,-ern-t<>ry  fibers,  for  Pawlow**  says,  alluding  to 
Popelski's  work:     "By   a  careful    preparation    of   the   nerves. 


■  l"rancol5-Fr«nclc  and  Hallion:     Archives  de   physlol.   norm,   et  pathol..  T. 

tx.  p.  an,  is97. 
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some  branches  were  discovered  whoso  excitation  caused  ■ 

tion   without    any    Latent    period    almost   as    promptly    as  the 

chorda  expels  saliva.     From   the  latter   fact  we  uni-t    eon 

that  in  the  branches   mentioned,   the  secretory    Sbera   of  the 

pancreas  have  been  anatomically  separated  from  the  la 

Finally,  a  proof  that  we  are  dealing  with  >■• 

tion  ending   in   i  xperimental   inhibition  and  not   with   a 

secretory    nerve    is    afforded    by    tin-    following    • 

Kiiilivwvixki  V:    "If  the  sympathetic  nerve  b 

of  an  induced  current,  a  gentle    intermittent  advance  of  the 

secretion  is  observed,  but  only  dining  the   first  lew  seconds: 

during  the  later  stages  of  the  excitation,  and  often  <p;iLrc. 

the  secretion  is  completely  arrested."     We  have  I  tously, 

the  identical   result  observed   in    the  submaxillary   gland 

the  cervical  sympathetic  is  stimulated — a  brief  exacerbation  "' 

nativity  due  to  the  propulsion  of  a  email  quantity  id  into 

the  secretory  elements— and  simultaneously  additional  evidence 

that    the    sympathetic    in    the    pancreas    fulfills    vasoconstrictor 

functions. 

ThiB  involves  the  conclusion  that  ag  elsewhere  the  blood- 
plasma — laden   with   oxidizing  substance — is  able   to    read 
glandular  cells.    This  is  shown  by  a  brief  review  of  tin  relation- 
ship between  the  nervous  and  rascolar  structtires  of  the  i 

Beferring  to  the*  blood-vessels,  Piers©]  ••The  U 

arterial  branches  run  within  the  in; 
sending  off  vessels  which  pass  between  the  Lobnles  and  - 
the  glandular  parenchyma  with   twigs.     These  latter  enter  the 
lobules  and  form  net-works  which   inclose  the*  Individ 
icithin  the  eapiHary  rriindunu.     The  capillaries  lie  beneath  de- 
basement membrane  in  close  relation  with  the   . 
I  helium.     The  veins  accompany  the  arterial  trunks  within  the 
connective  tissue."     A  similar  arrangement   pr 
distribution    of  the  nerve-terminals.     According    to 
Cajal    and    C.    Sala,   the    pancreas    contains    mat 
and  fibers  of  Remak.     Some  cells  are  found  in  the  Intern 
Bpaces:    others  are  in  contact  with  the  intrinsic  vascular  walls 
and    their   finer   prolongations   surround    the    glandular 
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Those  connected  with  tlie  vessels  form  a  plexus  around  them, 
and  send  extremely  line  filaments  t*  tin:  muscular  elements. 
Alluding  to  the  nerve-cellB,  Ramon  y  Cajal  says:  "We  may 
consider  this  cell  as  a  special  cell,  all  the  prolongations,  or 
almost  all  the  prolongations,  of  which  possess  the  meaning  of 
nervous  prolongations  contrary  to  the  ceils  of  the  sympathetic 
(histu.  that  have  two  kinds  of  prolongations:  along  one,  or 
fiher  of  Remak,  for  the  viscera,  -i ml  short  prolongations  com- 
parahle  to  the  protoplasmic  prolongations  of  cerebro-spinal 
cells,  destined  to  establish  relations  by  contact  between  the 
neighboring  cells  of  a  ganglion."  Benin!,  who  quotes  the 
above,  therefore  recognizes  two  varieties  of  nerve-fiber  in  the 
pancreas:  "1.  The  nerve-fibers  formed  by  the  cellular  pro- 
longations and  which  supply  the  periaeinous  and  perivascular 
plexustt.  V.  The  nerve-fibors  derived  from  the  sympathy ir 
nerves  which  penetrate  into  the  pancreas  with  the  vessels. 

I  On  the  whole  the  functions  of  the  pancreas  appear  to  Ik1 
governed  as  follows: — 
/.  The  nervous  supply  of  the  pancreas  is  derived  from  the 
vagus  and  the  sympathetic  systems. 
3.  Whrn  Hip  secretory  functions  of  the  organ  are  to  be 
enhanced,  the  vagal  terminals  cause  vasodilation  of  its  arteri- 
oles. Dins  honoring  tht  arterial  blood  oiroulaHng  through  it. 
S.  Whan  Ihr  functional  activity  of  the  pancreas  is  to  be 
diminished  its  arterioles  are  caused  to  contract,  by  the  si/w- 
paiheiic  nerves,  and  the  blood  circulating  through  the  organ  is 
reduced. 

Frvr-rinwu,  Mechanism  op  the  Spleen', — The  innervii- 
tion  of  the  spleen  includes,  as  a  predominating  feature,  the 
distribution  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  terminal  fibers  to  the 

k muscular  elements,  winch,  in  man,  are  mainly  supplied  to  the 
trabecular  "We  have  evidence."  says  Professor  FosteT,  "that 
the  muscular  activity  cf  the  spleen,  whcthcT  of  the  muscular 
capsule  and  trabecular  and  arteries  combined,  or  of  the  latter 
alone,  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  nervous  system.  A  rapid 
contraction  of  the  spleen  may  be  brought  about  in  a  direct  man- 
ner by  stimulation  of  the  splanrlnn'c  or  vm/its  nerves,"  .  .  . 
"it  may  also  be  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
with  a  galvanic  current  or  by  means  of  asphyxia.    Though  the 
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matter  has  not  yet  been  fully  worked  out,  we  have  already 
sufficiently  clear  indications  that  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  spleen  is,  through  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system,  varied 
to  meet  changing  needs.  At  one  time  a  small  quant, 
blood  is  passing  through  or  is  being  held  by  the  oigan  and 
the  metabolic  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  the  transit  are 
comparatively  slight.  At  another  time  a  larger  quantity  <■( 
blood   enters   the  Organ  and   is   let   l>  -peak,   m 

splenic  pulp,  there  to  undergo  more  profound  changes,  and 
afterward  to  be  ejected  by  rhythmic  contractions  of  the  mus- 
cular trabecular" 

That  rapid  contract  ion  of  the  spleen  should  occur  under 
stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerve  is  easily  accounted  for  when 
the  role  of  sympathetic  nerves — those  it  supplies  the  organ- 
is  considered  to  he  that  we  have  ascribed  to  them  in  the  fore- 
going chapters:  that  of  vasoconstrietor.  Indeed,  it  is  phi  D 
that  under  Btimulation  these  nerves  should  reduce  the  caliber  of 
the  arterioles,  and,  therefore,  the  volume  of  blood  admitted  into 
the  OTgan,  and  that  it  should  contract  rapidly  owing  to  con- 
tinued depletion  of  its  veins.  The  const,  rietivi'  elTect  of  Btimu- 
lation of  the  medulla  on  the  arteries  we  have  repeatedly  seen; 
us  this  is  due  to  coutraction  of  their  muscular  coats,  the  aping 
is  evidently  influenced  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  following 
stimulation  of  the  splanchnic,  the  smallest  arteries  being  the 
first  obstructed  under  violent  vasoconstriction. 

But  why  should  stimulation  of  the  vagus  also  induce 
splenic  contraction?  This  requires  an  examination  of  the 
distribution  of  the  nerve-terminals.  The  innervation  of  the 
spleen  was  studied  by  K 6 Hiker  in  various  animals,**  and  his 
observations,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  conceptions  of 
the  functional  mechanism  of  glandular  organs,  are  suggestive. 
"The  vasomotor  BUI f 01  BBtw  the  organ  with  the  large  art 
In  the  wall*  of  the  large  arteries  the  main  trunks  form  a 
marked  superficial  plexus  with  oblong  meshes  in  the  adventitia, 
and  a  deep,  more  quadrate  net-work  in  the  tunica  media ;  some 
end  in  the  little  branched  arborizations  in  this  coat.  The 
smaller  arteries  and   the  trabecule  receive  their  nerves  from 
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the  rich  maze  of  libers  in  the  pulp,  consisting  of  axis-cylinders, 
which,  however,  do  not  anastomose.  Other  fibers  form  a  plexus 
on  the  Burface  of  the  trabecular,  and  from  this  fibrils  penetrate 
intu  the  interior  of  the  trabecular  (wkick  contain  muck  amootlt 
muscle)  and  end  by  free  arborizations."  Free  terminals,  which 
Kolliker  regards  as  sensory  fibers,  were  also  found.     When  we 

dec  that  the  trabecule  penetrate  deeply  into  the  interior 
of  i lie  organ  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  in  every 
direction,   thus  forming   a  spongy  frame-work,  and  that   the 

star  capsule  overlying  the  organ  and  this  spongy  frame- 
work, is  also  supplied  with  vagal  nerves,  its  contraction  under 
the  influence  of  the  latter  under  stimulation  also  becomes  self- 
evident  in  the  light  of  our  views:  The  vagus  acting  as  a  vaso- 
dilator allows  an  excess  of  blood  to  penetrate  into  the  muscular 
elements,  causing  them  to  contract  and  thus  to  diminish  the 
size  of  the  organ.  Indeed  Roy21  who  first  called  attention  to 
iii'  rlivitiinii  contractions  of  the  spleen,  ascribed  them  to  im- 
pulses received  by  way  of  the  vagua. 

A  feature  of  the  experimental  work  upon  this  organ  whii  ■h 
tends  greatly  to  produce  confusion  in  the  interpretation  of  its 
function,  is  the  belief  that  it  is  supplied  with  inhibitory  libers. 
Thus,  according  to  Sehiifer"  these  fibers  are  contained  in  the 
splanchnic  nerves  and  their  stimulation  "produces  a  dilatation 
of  the  spleen."  ]t  is  plain,  in  the  light  of  our  interpretation 
of  "inhibition,"  that  we  are  merely  dealing  with  an  experimental 
phenomenon  due  to  the  excessive  vasoconstriction  which  elec- 
tricity produces  when  applied  to  sympathetic  vasoconstrictors, 
mid  that  the  organ  does  not  receive  "inhibitory  fibers"  as  text- 
ks  call  them. 

The  interpretation  of  the  splenic  functional  mechanism 
in  accordance  with  our  views  is  greatly  facilitated  when  the 
microscopical  anatomy  of  the  OTgaB  is  considered  in  the  light 
of  F.  P.  Mall's13  researches.  The  orpan  is  divided,  as  is  the 
liver,  into  lobules,  each  of  which  is  bounded  by  "interlobular" 
trabecular:    those   to    which  we  have   already   referred.     Each 
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lubule  is  about  1  millimeter  in  diameter,  is  partitioned  into 
about  ten  compartments  by  intralobular  trabecule,  and  receives 
an  artery  which  sends  minute  branches  to  each  compartment 
There  is  also  considerable  analogy  between  each  one  i 
compartments  and  the  hepatic  lobule,  the  hepatic  cells  being 
represented  by  masses  of  pulp  separated  by  venule*,  which 
vessels  carry  back  to  tin-  veins  leading  to  the  greater  splenic 
vein  the  various  elements  transferred  to  the  liver.  The  pulp 
itself  is  made  up  of  nn  extremely  delicate  reticulum,  in  which 
are  found  red  corpuscles,  lymphocytes,  remains  of  corpuscles 
with  or  without  pigment,  etc.  The  arteries — which  bring  to 
the  organ  oxidizing  substance — soon  after  entering  the  organ 
assume  an  unusual  shape:  tlwir  ouIct  coat  becomes  lymphoid, 
forming  nodules  similar  to  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  intes- 
tine,— i.e.,  the  Miilpi-liian  corpuscles, — in  which  lymp 
are  formed.  When,  after  numerous  subdivisions,  their  diam- 
eter becomes  greatly  reduced,  the  arteries  resume  their  normal 
adventitia  and  on  reaching  the  pulp  in  the  compartments  break 
up  into  minute  capillaries.  The  arrangement  is,  after  all,  an 
uncomplicated  one,  and  similar,  in  general  plan,  to  that  of  other 
organs  reviewed. 

The  connection  between  the  nervous  supply  of  the  spleen 
and  that  of  the  other  digestive  organs  becomes  evident  when 
the  distribution  of  the  ccel  iac-plexus  branches  is  readied. 
"The  splenic  plexus,"  say  Pick  and  Howden,"  "is  formed  by 
branches  from  the  cceliac  plexus,  the  left  semilunar  ganglia, 
and  from  the  right  pneumogaatric  nerve.  It  accompanies  the 
splenic  artery  and  its  branches  to  the  substance  of  the  spleen, 
giving  off,  in  its  course,  filaments  to  the  pancreas  (pancreatic 
plexus)  and  the  left  gastroepiploic  plexus,  which  accompanies 
the  gastro-epiplojca  sinistra  artery  along  the  convex  border  of 
the  stomach."  If  we  append  to  this  Kolliker's  description  of 
the  intrinsic  nervous  supply  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
connected  with  the  blood-vessels,  it  will  become  apparent  that 
we  have  a  counterpart  of  the  vasculo-nervous  mechanism  of 
all  the  other  organs  of  the  digestive  system  we  have  studied, 
viz.,  a  system  of  vagal  fibere  capable  of  inciting  the  spleen  to 
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increased  functional  activity  by  cawing  an  excess  of  blood  to 
cuter  the  organ,  and  sympathetic  fibers  to  reduce  its  functional 
activity  by  causing  the  vessels  to  resume  their  normal  caliber. 
The  functions  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  around  the 
Is  would  thus  be  insured  by  fibers  from  the  vagus.  In- 
deed, Fusari"  traced  nervous  filaments  within  these  bodies. 
Tlir  pulp  is  also  pOBBeoaed  of  a  '"rich  maze  of  fibers  consisting 
of   axis-cylinders" — doubt  loss  sensory   structures.      Hut   here   an 

independent  motor  supply  must  also  be  present,  sine-'  ire  also 
have  fibers  that  form  "a  plexus  on  the  surface  of  the  trabec- 
filaments  from  which  penetrate  into  the  trabecular  These, 
we  have  seen,  contain  much  smooth  muscle,  and  the  nerve- 
lilaments  are  connected  with  thorn  by  "swellings'*  (  Fnsari ) . 
evidently  end-phites.  Kupffer's  bile-alveolus,  with  it*  eanaliculi, 
ailed  by  a  similar  reccptablc:  i.e..  Mall's  "intralobular 
venous  Bpaees,"  which  form  the  starting-point  of  the  venules 
that  ultimately  end  in  the  large  trunks  leading  to  the  splenic 
vein. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  as  follows: — 
1.  The  nerves  of  the  spleen  are  derived  from,  two  Otfton* 
odious  sources,  (hi  tmgvs,  or  pMitmo<j<ufric .  ami  the  sympathetic 

Sl/sh 

£.  Thr  functional  activity  of  the  splcm  ■■'  hij  the 

vagal  ttarvM  distributed  to  Ue  arterioles:  hi/  causing  dilation 
"f  tht  1 1"  H  On  excess  of  blood  into  all  the  struc- 

tures of  tht  organ,  causing  tht  hitler  to  dilate. 

The  vasoconstrictor  functions  of  the  sympathetic  are  as 
evident  here  as  in  other  organs  studied.  "The  spleen,"  says 
TTowell,  '"is  supplied  richly  with  nerve-fibers  which,  when  stini- 

!  cither  directly  or  reflexly  cause  the  organ  to  diminish 
in  dze.  According  to  Behifer  these  fibers  are  contained  bl  the 
splanchnic  nerves,  which  carry  also  inhibitory  fibers  whoso 
stimulation  produces  a  dilatation  of  the  spleen."  The  sym- 
pathetic supply  of  the  spleen  has  been  clearly  shown.  Bulgak25' 
obtained  vasoconstrictor  effects,  the  organ  becoming  pale  and 
shrunken,  by  stimulating  fibers  which  he  traced  to  the  semi- 
lunar ganglion  and  thence  to  the  left  splanchnic.     Tarchanoff 
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reached  similar  results  but  by  stimulating  either  splanchnic. 
.Si-liiii'ci-  mill  .Moon.'  .studied  the  .-aim;  subject  by  means  of  a 
plethyHmograpfa  apei dally  constructed  to  avoid  any  obstruction 
to  the  circulation  in  the  organ's  extrinsic  vessels.  They  found 
the  spleen  extremely  fi  to  MoocVpreeiar§  fluctuation*, 

and  obtained  constriction  by  stimulating  Bit] 
left,  however,  giving  more  marked  result?  than  the  right.    The 
constrictor  Bbeni  were  (bund  to  raise  tram  the  third  lb 

to  the  first  lumbar  inclusive,  the  most  active  arising  from  the 
ri  th,  seventh*  nnd  eighth  thoracic.  This  evidence  clearly  shows 
that  the  role  of  the  Bpleen'e  sympathetic  supply  is  purely  vaso- 
constrictor.    Senoe: — 

S.      \Yh,n    the   functional   activity   of   the  organ   is   to   be 
diminished,    the   tympaihttic    y  as    constriction    of    the 

Unit  rtuhiriiifj  t!ic  volume  of  blood  admitted  into  the 
organ  and  passive  contraction  of  its  capsule. 

The  role  of  the  .spleen  has  not  been  so  far  cVai! 
lished.     Howell,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  text-book  ( I 

!  in  this  connection:     "As  to  the  theories  of  the  splenic 
functions,  the  following  may  he  mentioned:    1.  The  spite 
been  supposed  to  give  rise  to  new  red  corpuscles.    This  it  un- 
doubtedly d-OBfl   during   fcetal   life  and   shortly  after   birth 
in   some  animals   throughout  life,  hut.  there   is  no  rehabli 
dence  that   the  function  is  retained   in  adult  life  in   fl 
most  of  the  mammals.    2.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  organ 
for  the  destruction  of  red  corpuscles.     This  view  is  fourohd 
chiefly  on  microscopical   evidence  according  to  which    certain 
large  amoeboid  cells  in  the  spl  i  and  destroy  the  old 

red  corpuscles,  nnd  partly  upon  the  fact  that  the  spleen 
6eems  to  be  rich  in  an  iron-containing  compound.     This  theory 
cannot  be  considered  at  present.  n<=  satisfactorily  dem 
3.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  spleen  is  concerned    i 
production  of  uric  acid.    This  substance  is  found  in  the  Bplecffl 
as  stated  above,  and  it  was  shown  by  Horbaczewsky  that  the 
spleen  contains  substances  from  which  uric  acid  or  xanthin  may 
readily  be  formed  by  the  action  of  the  spleen-tisane  itself.    More 
recent  investigations36  have  shown  that  the  spleen,  tike 
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and    some    other   organs,    contains    special    ensymafi    (adenase, 

guanase,    and    xanthin  ),    by    whose    action    the    split 

products  of  the  nudeins  may  be  converted  to  uric  acid,  and 
it  ifi  probable,  therefore,  that  this  latter  substance  is  constantly 
formed  in  the  spleen.  4.  Lastly,  a  theory  has  been  supported 
by  Schiff  and  Herzen,  according  to  which  the  spleen  produces 
something  (an  enzyme)  which,  when  carried  in  the  blood  to  the 
pancreas,  acts  upon  the  trypsinogen  contained  in  this  gland, 
eowertmg  it  into  trypsin."'  The  latter  is  treated  at  h 
under  the  next  heading. 

The  statement  that  the  spleen  contains,  as  do  other  organs, 
such  ferments  as  adenase,  guanasc,  and  xanthin  oxydase  is  sug- 
gestive, in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  ore  all  oxidizing  ferments. 
This  fact  is  all  the  more  Interesting  in  that,  as  shown  below,  ill 
is  the  plasma  alone,  r>'..  plasma  deprived  of  its  red  corpuscles 
which   ciniibiii's   in   the  intercellular  spaces  of  the   pulp-cords. 

An  incidental  remark  of  Professor  Mall's,  in  the  contri- 
bution previously  referred  to,  goes  far  toward  demonstrating 
that  we  have  not  erred  so  far  in  ascribing  to  the  blood-plasma 

M  the  active  part  in  the  blood's  function.  This  constitutes 
such  a  far-reaching  feature  of  this  entire  work  that  the  follow- 
ing lines  appear  to  us  as  timely:  "The  microscopical  anatomy 
-hews  that  the  ampulla?  and  venous  plexus  have  very  porous 
walls  which  permit  fluids  to  pass  through  with  great  ease  and 
granules  only  with  difficulty.  In  life  the  plasma  constantly 
flows  through  the  ttZdf  ipse*!  of  the  pulp-cords,  while 

{-corpuscles  keep  iriUiiu  fixed  channels.  Numerous 
physiological  experiments  which  I  have  made  corroborate  this 
view."  If  Qua  can  occur  in  the  spleen  it  is  doubtless  possible 
i  Is'  where  in  the  organism,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
red  corpuscles  average  in  diameter  about  Vmno  of  fln  inch, 
while  the  lumen  of  the  majority  of  functional  capillaries  is  less 
than  one-half  that  size.  Of  course,  corpuscles  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  dimensions  of  the  structures  surround  them; 
but  it  is  apparent  that  in  many  instances — the  tortuous  capil- 
laries of  pericelhilax  net-works,  for  instance — such  a  system 
could  but  compromise  the  Free  circulation  of  the  fluids,  and, 
siniiibatK'ou.-h,  thi  tonal  efficiency  of  the  organ  Itself, 
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EBB  SPLENO-PANCREATIC  INTERNAL  BECSETION. 

From  the  data  already  submitted  as  to  the  functions  of, 
and  the  functional  relationship  between,  spleen  and  pancreas, 
evident  that  each  -    its   own   eoi  anism, 

and  that  in  both  organs,  as  tlowhere  fti  the  economy,  t 
imj  sulislrnin-  i,r  the  blood  containing  it  is  the  source  of  func- 
tional activity, 

Still,  have  we  any  reason  to  believe,  with  Popolski.  that 
it  is  through  oxidation  that  the  Lntrapancreatic  tripsinogen 
becomes  converted  into  trypsin  ?  Can  we  say,  for  instance :  the 
intrapancreatic  conversion  of  tripsinogen  into  trypsin  i 
effected  by  the  splenic  ferment,  but  by  the  oxidising  substance, 
when  the  efferent  vagus  nerves  transmit  appropriate  imps 
\\  'e  think  not,  much  as  such  a  process  would  coincide  with  the 
multiple  functions  that  we  have  already  ascribed  to  the  oxidiz- 
ing Bubstance. 

We  have  seen  that  when   the   pancreas   becomes    fund 
ally  active  its  arterioles  are  caused   to  dilate  bj    their 
nerve  terminals,  and  that  the  speed  of  the  blood-flow  th 
the  organ  is  increased.    Yet,  while  the  net-work  of  capillar 
very  rich,  those  tndrcle  the  secreting  lobules,  :\n<\.  though  in 
close   n-]:i tii Hi   with  the  glandular  epithelium  beneath  the   base- 
ment membrane,   they   in   no  way,  as  in   the  Spleen,   break   op 
into    reticulated    tissue    wherein    their   blood    is    poured  : 
morel;  lapse,  as  elsewhere  in   iln-  organism,  into  venules,  which 
ultimately    carry    the    blood    to    I  he    larger    renoug    channels. 
Blood   and  trypsinogen   do  not  come  into  contact,   therefore) 
in  the  duels  <>f  the  typical  pancreatic  lobule:    that   which 
books  employ   to   illustrate  the  origin,   centripetal    [nigra 
and  functional   elimination   of  the  zymogen   granules.     Tie- 
are  lost  in  ill.-  lobular  Lumina  and  ultimately  reach  the  gi 
duet  on  its  way  to  the  intestine,  without  apparently  baring 
come  into  contact  with  the  oxidizing  substance. 

But,  this  being  the  ease,  how  oaa  we  account  for  the 
perimenta]  evidence  adduced  by  Schiff  and  ; 
physiologists    ffho  have  confirmed    their  wi.rl<?      Ilnv 
explain,  for  instance,  the  digestion  >->f  i"  grammes  of  albumin 
in  7  hours  with  pancreas  obtained  from  a  Hi  ■!  M 
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digestion  in  IS  hours  with  pancreas  from  one  in  which  the 
vessels  of  the  splenic  hilum  had  been  ligated:  an  experiment 
repeated  many  times,  and  always  with  identical  results? 

It  is  evident  that,  if — as  believed  by  Schiff  and  Herzen — 
the  circulator}'  cycle  must  be  traversed  by  the  splenic  ferment 

e  the  pancreas  can  be  influenced  by  it,  this  ferment  will 
merely  pass  through  the  pancreas  without  in  any  way  convrrl- 
nogen  into  trypsin,  and  fruitlessly  re-enter  the  splenic 
venous  current.  There  being  no  connection  between  blood- 
stream and  trypsinogen  and  none  between  the  latter  ami  the 
splenic  ferment,  we  aTe  now  reduced  to  either  deny  the  need 
of  any  converting  agency,  and  simultaneously  close  our  eyes 
to  all  the  experimental  data  adduced, — including  Popelski's, 
which  sustain  the  existence  of  some,  process  which  has  imposed 
the  necessity  upon  him  nf  accounting  for  results  witnessed, — 
or  seek  elsewhere  for  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  recorded. 
Thanks  especially  to  the  labors  of  Langerhans,27  Laguesse,3* 
and  Opie,28  this  task  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

Lagaesse  having  studied  the  islands  of  Langerhans  in  the 
pancreas  of  an  adult  man  (an  executed  criminal)  and  of  a  child 
which  has  died  several  hours  after  birth  without  having  taken 
nourishment,  and  in  the  sheep,  reached  the  following  deduc- 
tion, quoted  from  one  of  our  own  reviews  of  his  work.'1''  "Long 
before  the  pancreas  begins  its  function  as  a  digestive  gland 
granules  of  secretion  accumulate  in  the  internal  znnes  of  the 
cells;  and,  when  these  come  into  coni"i-t  with  the  blood,  n  por- 
tion of  them  appear  as  though  dissolved,  while  in  others  the 
granules  are  resorbed.  It  might  be  supposed,  with  some 
reservations,  that  an  internal  secretion  always  exists  in  the 
cell. — very  much  developed,  however,  and  preceding  the  ex- 
ternal secretion  in  the  fcetus.  Later,  each  cellular  group  would 
be  first  full,  then  acinous,  furnishing  alternately  an  internal 
and  an  external  secretion."  Opie  refers  to  the  observations 
of  Kiihne  and  Lea81  in  injected  specimens,  in  which  these  in- 


"  LaDgerhana:    Inaugural  Dissertation.   Berlin.  1868, 

■  Laguesse:    Comptca-Rendus  Ilebdom.  del  stances  et  tn£molret  de  Is.  SocletA 
de  bloloele.  Paris,  No.  28.  1893. 

•Oplo:    Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin,  Sept,,  1904. 

■°  Lugtiessc:    "Annual  of  the  Universal  Medical  Sciences,"  vol.  v,  1894. 
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vestigators  "found  scattered  through  the  organ  glomerular 
structures  composed  of  dilated  and  tortuous  capillaries,  and 
Ehowed  that  these  glomeruli  correspond  to  the  cell-group9 
which  Langerhans  described.  The  islands  are  penetrated  by 
numerous  wide,  tortuous  capillaries,  which  lie  between  cells, 
forming  irregular,  anastomosing  columns.  Material  injected 
into  the  duct  of  the  gland  doeB  not  penetrate  the  islands." 
The  view  that  the  islands  of  Langerhans  furnish  an  internal 
Becretion  is  indirectly  sustained,  and  the  histological  topography 
outlined  seems  to  furnish  a  clue  to  the  mechanism  involved: 
i.e.,  the  existence  of  two  sets  of  glands  capable  of  yielding  similar 
products,  but  adjusted  individually,  as  regards  distribution,  to  the 
needs  of  two  systems:  the  digestive  system  and  the  circulatory 
system. 

To  develop  this  proposition  and  that  on  page  STS),  we 
will  employ  the  excellent  paper  of  E.  L.  Opie,82  in  which  the 
entire  subject  is  not  only  reviewed,  but  also  greatly  elucidated 
through  personal  investigations.  The  quotations  from  his 
article  will  be  limited,  however,  to  the  features  bearing  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  the  question  in  point,  as  given  in  the  above 
italicized  lines: — 

"Sehiifer  and  Diamare  think  that  the  vascular  islets  prob- 
ably furnish  an  internal  secretion.  The  only  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  suggestion  is  contained  in  the  short  preliminary 
notice  of  Ssobolew.  He  states  that  after  feeding  animals  on 
carbohydrates  the  cells  of  the  islands  become  more  granular. 
After  ligating  the  duct  of  Wireung  in  dogs,  the  islands  of 
Langerhans,  he  finds,  are  not  involved  in  the  sclerotic  pi 
which  follows.  He  thinks  that  this  fact  explains  the  absence 
of  glycosuria  after  ligation  of  the  pancreatic  ducts.  In  human 
cases  I  had  observed  after  duct  obstruction  similar  resistance 
of  the  islands  to  the  consequent  inflammation.  In  pancreases 
of  two  diabetics  Ssobolew  was  unable  to  discover  islands  of 
Langerhans. 

"In  the  human  pancreas  the  islands  were  found  to  be  more 
numerous  in  the  splenic  end.  or  tail,  than  elsewhere.  To 
obtain  a  numerical  statement  of  their  relative  abundance,  their 
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number  was  determined  in  a  sectional  area  of  0.5  square  cen- 
timeter. Sections  about  10  millimeters  thick  were  made  from 
the  enlarged  duodenal  portion  of  the  pancreas,  or  the  head; 
from  the  inidportion,  or  body;  and  from  the  splenic  end,  or 
tail.  The  following  table  gives  their  number  in  an  area  of 
0.5  square  centimeter  in  sections  taken  from  the  head,  body, 
and  tail  of  ten  normal  organs: — 

Table  I. 

HEAD.  BODT.  TAIL. 

1 11.0  13.0  30.0 

II 30.0  25.0  42.0 

III 4.0  4.0  19.0 

IV 4.0  10.0  13.0 

V 27.0  18.0  59.0 

VI 25.0  27.0  20.0 

VII 18.0  18.0  29.0 

VUI 6.0  10.0  29.0 

IX 44.0  32.0  01.0 

X 14.0  23.0  32.0 

Average 18.3  18.0  34.0 

"The  table  shows  that  the  islands  are  more  abundant  in 
the  tail,  or  splenic  end,  than  in  the  head  and  in  the  body, 
where  they  are  present  in  approximately  equal  number.  They 
are  almost  twice  as  numerous  in  sections  from  the  tail  as  in 
those  from  other  parts.  Since  the  number  in  only  one  plane 
is  recorded,  in  order  to  obtain  their  actual  relative  abundance 
it  i-  necessary  to  square  those  figures.  They  are  then  found 
to  be  slightly  less  than  three  am!  a  half  timet  ae  numerous  in 
the  tail  ns  elsewhere. 


"The  cells  composing  the  islands  resemble  those  of  the 
acini.  They  have  a  large,  round,  occasionally  oval,  vesicular 
nucleus  and  a  conspicuous  cell-body.  The  basal  zone  of  the 
secreting  cell,  as  is  well  known,  stains  deeply  with  nuclear 
dyes, — for  example,  hematoxylin  or  methylene  blue, — while 
the  central  portion,  which  contains  zymogen  granules,  remains 
unBtained.  The  cells  of  the  island,  however,  do  not  stain  with 
nuclear  dyes,  while  with  eosin  their  protoplasm  takes  a  homo- 
geneous bright-pink  color.     The  nuclei  differ  but  little  from 
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those  of  neighboring  acini.  They  vary  considerably  in  size,  and 
not  infrequently  one  finds  very  large  round  vesicular  nuclei 
whose  diameter  is  two  or  more  times  that  of  those  about. 
Occasionally  the  cells,  forming  columns  between  which  are  the 
anastomosing  capillaries,  are  very  closely  packed  together,  and 
nuclei  are  situated  almost  side  by  side;  more  frequently  the 
cells  of  the  island  are  less  numerous  and  the  nuclei  are  less 
closely  crowded  together. 

"The  outline  of  the  island  is  usually  round  or  oval,  and 
is  not  infrequently  accentuated  by  a  delicate  circle  of  fibrous 
tissue.  In  other  instances  the  outline  is  less  sharp,  and  the 
body  accommodates  its  shape  to  that  of  the  neighboring  acini. 
Occasionally  one  sees,  apparently  within  the  island,  cells  ar- 
ranged, as  in  the  acini,  about  a  central  lumen,  and,  indeed, 
in  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  convince  one's  self  that  they 
do  not  form  part  of  it.  The  impression  is  produced  that  the 
columns  of  the  island  are  in  continuity  with  cells  having  an 
acinar  arrangement.  Since  the  islands  and  the  secreting  acini 
have  a  common  origin,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  they  may 
occasionally  remain  continuous  in  the  adult  organ.  When  the 
fcetal  pancreas  is  affected  by  congenital  syphilis,  the  islands,  I 
have  found,  retain  their  continuity  with  the  secreting  struct- 
ures. 

"in  the  human  pancreas  the  groups  of  acini  about  ter- 
minal duets  are  not  sharply  defined  by  connective  tissue;  so 
that  individual  lobules,  as  in  the  human  liver,  are  indistinctly 
marked  off  and  in  places  apparently  fuse  with  one  another. 
In  the  pancreas  of  the  cat  the  lobules,  like  those  in  the  liver 
of  the  pig,  are  much  more  sharply  outlined  by  interstitial  tis- 
sue. Details  of  structure  have  been  studied  in  the  pancreas 
of  the  cat. 

"The  parenchyma  is  divided  by  eepta  of  fibrous  tissue  into 
small  polygonal  areas  in  size  and  shape.  When  injected  with 
Berlin  blue,  a  Bmall  ramification  of  the  ducts  is  found  to  pene- 
trate the  isolated  group  of  acini.  These  subdivisions,  or  lob- 
ules, often  appear  completely  isolated  by  fibrous  tissue  from 
those  near  by,  but  when  one  of  them  is  traced  through  a  series 
of  sections  its  separation  may  be  uniform,  and  in  places  one 
finds   the   parenchyma   of   adjacent   lobules   in   contact,   the 
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dividing  septa  being  incomplete.  That  these  polygonal  struct- 
ures are  actually  independent  of  one  another  and  represent 
unite  of  structure  is  readily  demonstrated  by  causing  an  in- 
flammatory increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue.  If  the  pancreatic 
ducts  of  a  cat  are  ligated  and  the  animal  killed  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  weeks,  the  gland  is  found  to  be  the  seat  of  a 
chronic  interstitial  inflammation,  characterized  by  an  increase 
of  the  interlobular  tissue.  The  lobules  are  completely  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  narrow  bands  of  firm,  fibrous  tissue, 
and  occur  in  sections  as  rounded,  triangular,  or  polygonal 
areas  of  parenchyma. 

"The  islands  of  Langerhans  occupy  &  position  near  the 
center  of  the  lobule,  and  in  the  splenic  end  of  the  gland  each 
lobule  contains  an  island.  In  a  given  section  many  lobules 
whose  limits  are  more  or  less  distinctly  outlined  are  seen  to 
contain  islands  situated  near  their  center,  while  in  neighbor- 
ing lobules  such  structures  may  not  be  discoverable.  If,  how- 
ever, serial  sections  are  studied,  every  lobule  is  found  to  con- 
tain an  island.  Its  presence  within  the  lobule  is  not  constant 
in  other  partB  of  the  organ,  and  in  the  extremity  of  the  de- 
scending arm  of  the  gland  they  are  very  few  in  number. 

"The  lobules  are  grouped  about  the  medium-sized  ducts. 
The  main  ducts  give  off  branches  approximately  at  right  angles 
to  their  course.  Branching  one  or  more  times,  a  duct  forms 
the  center  of  a  group  of  lobules,  which  is  usually  elongated  in 
form  and  tapers  to  a  point  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  gland. 
Such  lobule  groups  are  separated  from  one  another  by  rela- 
tively wide  bands  of  areolar  tissue  much  looser  in  texture  than 
that  separating  the  individual  lobules.  The  lobule  groups  in 
the  fresh  state  or  in  tissue  macerated  a  few  days  in  Mutter's 
fluid  may  be  separated  from  one  another  by  careful  teasing. 
In  the  loose  tissue  lie  the  larger  ducts,  arteries,  veins,  and 
nerves.  An  artery  and  vein  penetrate  each  lobule  group  in 
company  with  the  duct,  and  ramify  between  its  lobules.  The 
smallest  arteries  occasionally  penetrate  the  lobules,  but  usu- 
ally branches,  diminishing  in  size,  give  off  capillaries  which 
enter  the  lobule  and  form  a  close  net-work  between  the  gland- 
acini. 

"The    capillaries    of    the    island   of   Langerhans    form    a 
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glomerulus  of  tortuous,  freely-anastomosing  vessels,  much 
thicker  than  those  between  the  acini.  A  single  afferent  -ves- 
sel like  that  of  the  glomerulus  of  the  kidney  does  not  enter 
this  group  of  dilated  capillaries,  but  numerous  anastomoses 
make  it  continuous  with  the  interacinar  capillaries.  When 
Berlin  blue  is  injected  through  the  aorta  into  the  arteries  of 
the  pancreas,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  in  portions  of 
the  gland  which  are  poorly  injected  the  vessels  of  the  i 


Camera-Lucida  Tracino  op  the  Lobui-e  Boundaries  tn 
one  op  a  Series  op  Sections  from  the  Splenic  End  or  a 
Cat's  Pancreas. 

The  majority  ot  the  lobules  are  well  denned.  Those  tmtrkrd  A, 
e,  f,  o.  and  *  are  poorly  outlined,  but  are  toim it  to  be  more  readily 
distinguishable  when  traced  through  the  aeries  of  sccrrtious.  The 
lobulrs,  which  are  lettered  (a  to  o),  -were  traced  through  the 
■erica,  sad  each  was  found  to  contain  an  Islund  of  Langvrbans  sit- 
uated near  Its  center.  The  section  passes  through  the  Island  In 
lobules  o,  «,  (,  I,  and  a.      {Eugene  I,    Opie.) 

are  filled  with  the  injected  mass,  while  the  surrounding  capil- 
laries are,  for  the  most  part,  empty.  If  instead  of  soluble 
Berlin  blue  a  granular  injection  mass — for  example,  cinnabar 
or  ultramarine  blue — is  used,  the  islands  may  he  injected,  while 
the  interacinar  capillaries  contain  little  of  the  injected  mate- 
rial. The  glomerular  net-work  is  in  very  free  communis 
with  the  smallest  arteries,  and  apparently  has  a  richer  blood- 
suppl;  than  other  parts  of  the  lobule. 
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"In  the  human  pancreas  lobules  and  lobule  groups  are  not 
so  regularly  arranged  as  in  the  cat.  But  both  structures  are 
more  or  less  clearly  definable.  The  lobules  vary  much  in 
size,  and  are  usually  not  clearly  separated  from  one  another. 
Though  an  island  of  Langerhans  is  often  situated  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  more  or  less  clearly  defined  lobule,  no  constancy  of 
ition  is  discoverable.  The  lobule  groups  are  separated  by 
itively  wide  bands  of  loose  areolar  tissue  in  which  are  con- 
tained the  medium-sized  ducts,  the  blood-vessels,  and  the 
res.  Within  a  lobule  group  the  arteries  and  veins,  which 
6ide  by  Bide,  do  not,  as  in  the  cat,  accompany  the  ducts." 

Tlit-  multiplicity  of  facts  reviewed  in  the  foregoing  pages 
and  the  intricacy  of  the  whole  question  make  it  necessary  to 
collate  and  group  in  logical  sequence  the  salient  features  of 
each  subject  discussed,  in  order  to  render  a  fruitful  compari- 
son of  their  merits  possible.  Not  only  are  we  required  to 
analyze  the  questions  involved  in  the  light  of  the  solid  data 
that  the  last  forty  years  have  furnished, — £.«.,  since  SchifT 
first  studied  the  relations  between  the  spleen  and  the  pancreas, 
— but  all  these  must  likewise  be  sustained  by,  and  be  in  accord 
with,  the  functional  mechanisms  of  the  organs  involved  as  we 
interpret  them,  if  our  own  views  arc  well  founded.  If  they  are, 
I  hey  must  necessarily  assist  us  greatly  in  elucidating  the 
various  problems,  physiological  and  pathological,  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made,  since  the  very  elements  which  they  in- 
troduce bear  upon  a  predominating  factor  in  all  these  proc- 
esses: i.e.,  oxidation.  To  this  subdivision  of  the  subject  we 
will,  therefore,  turn  our  attention. 

Can  we  ascribe  to  oxygen,  or  rather  to  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance of  the  blood,  the  conversion  of  pancreatic  trypsinogen 
into  trypsin?  We  have  seen  that  in  both  the  spleen  and  pan- 
creas the  oxidizing  substance  seems,  as  elsewhere,  to  play  the 
main  functional  r51e;  the  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  vessels  are 
dispoeed  in  a  similar  manner  us  I'-uni-  1 1 1 •  •  i  i-  nervous  rela- 
s,  and  vasodilation  calculated  to  increase  the  flow  of 
blood  through  both  organe  is  similar.  Moreover,  we  have  seen 
m  the  Bpleen  the  dilation   incident  upon  malarial  in- 

;ition  could  Ik1  I  raced  l«>  tlic  niIivuuU, — the  primary  source 
of  excessive  oxidation, — while  in  toxic  glycosuria  we  obtained 
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as  clear  evidence  that  overactivity  of  tlie  paia:  I   also 

be  ascribed  to  these  organs.  Again,  the  ease  with  which  oxy- 
gen is  thought  to  convert  trypainogen  into  trypsin — a  men 
current  of  oxygen  through  a  solution  oi  (Hieing  to 

produce  trypsin — has  been  fully  emphasized.     I'm-;!--   H< 
bain's  labors  in  this  connection,  we  need  but  recall  Sehiff's  ex- 
periment uiih  the  two  halves  of  a  pancreas,  one  "t  n 
infused  at  once  and  the  other  left  exposed  to  the  air 
with  the  resulL  lliat  the  latter  alone  proved  active;    and  also 
that  of  Herzcn,  in  which  an  infusion  of  active  spleen  mixed 
with  an  infusion  of  inactive   (hence  zymogen-faden)    pancreas 
proved  very  active,  while  a  pancreatic  infusion  mixed  with  one 
of   inactive   spleen   digested    nothing,      flcidenhain   ascribed    t" 
oxidation  the  conversion  into  trypsin,  in  this  exp  fa 

deed,  when   we  consider  the  wealth   of  oxygen    in   the  blooil 
supplied    the   pancreaB,   direct    from    the   lungs    via    thu   I 
axis,  it  would  seem  as  if  it  should  be  the  predominating  factor 
of  the  conversion  processes  involved. 

And  yet,  the  oxidizing  substance  being  a  constituent  of 
the  blood-plasma,  it  would  have  to  penetrate  into  the  duct* 
per  se  and  as  oxidizing  substance  in  order  to  carry  out  tin- 
required  reaction.  There  is  no  <-\ i'.li.-nov  that  a  dind  > limi- 
ne], such  as  there  is  in  the  spleen,  by  means  of  winch  the 
capillaries  directly  ponr  their  blood  into  the  secreting  struc- 
tures, exists.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  illustration,  tin- 
splenic  vessels  actually  terminate  in  the  latter;  'their  walls 
become  much  attenuated,  lose  their  tuhulaT  character,  and  the 
cells  of  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  which  they  aTe  composed  be- 
come altered,  presenting  a  branched  apprarance  and  ■cquiring 
processes  which  are  directly  connected  with  the  processes  of 
the  sustentacular  cells  of  the  pulp.''" 

Nor  is  there  evidence  that  canal icnli  such  as  those  of  the 
hepatic  cell  exist  by  means  of  which   the  hlood-plasma  or  its 
QOtrrtenta  may  directly  find  their  way  to  a  strueture  correspond- 
ing to  bile-channels,  which  in   the  pancreas  would    be 
sented  by  the  ducts.     Langerhans  long  ago  demonstrated 
canah'culi   were  present  in  the  lobules  between  the  epithelial 
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cells,  but  these,  besides  being  pyriform,  terminate  as  blind 
pouches,  with  their  orifice  directed  toward  the  glandular  lumen. 
Saviotti  also  found  these  minute,  delicate,  pouch-like  chan- 
nels. Ramon  y  Cajal,  using  the  Golgi  method,  found  that 
they  sent  offshoota  into  the  cells  themselves,  but  that  these 
also  ended  as  blind  pouches,  their  ampullar  dilations  never 
reaching  beyond  the  line  which  separates  the  granular  portion 
of  the  cell  from  the  clear  area.  It  is  evident  that  these  con- 
stitute collecting  channels  for  the  products  of  glandular  metab- 
olism: a  further  indication  that  no  free  channel  between  the 
blood-stream  and  the  ducts  exists. 

Indeed,   experimental   proof   to   this   effect  is   available: 
When  the  histological  examinations  of  Kuhne  and  Opie  were 


T«RjrrNAnoN  ot  Skull  Blood-vessel*   in  the  Spleen.     (Orsji.) 

*),  Small  sxterr.     *,  Vessel  undergoing  lymphoid  chsnge.     c,  Vessel 
continuous  with  supporting  cells,     d.  Supporting  cells. 

mentioned  on  page  394,  it  was  noted  that  material  injected 
into  the  duct  of  the  gland  did  not  penetrate  the  islands  of 
Langerhans.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Opie's  observation  that 
injections  of  Berlin  blue  often  filled  the  vessels  of  the  island 
per  st,  leaving  the  majority  of  surrounding  capillaries  empty, 
is  considered  in  this  connection,  it  is  evident  that  there  can 
be  no  direct  communication  between  ducts  and  blood-stream 
through  either  the  islands  of  Langerhans  or  the  glandular 
lobules  that  contain  them.  This  involves  an  all-important 
deduction,  however,  viz.;  that  the  splenic  ferment,  as  well  aa 
the  oxidizing  substance,  merely  passes  through  the  pancreas 
in  transit,  the  latter,  in  its  usual  capacity  of  reagent,  being 
intended  only  to  activate  function. 
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But  how.  under  those  fin ■unislaiiees,  can  vo  account  for 
the  experimental  results  reached  by  Schiff  and  Herzen,  Heiden- 
hain.  Lepine,  Pachon  and  Gachet,  and  Popelaki?  All  these 
observers  in  one  way  or  another  have  unquestionably  shown  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  blood-serum  and  trypsinogen, 
Heidenhain  and  Popelski  considering  oxygen  as  til- 
ing agency,  with  solid  experimental  data  to  sustain  them; 
Schiff,  Herzen,  and  the  other  investigators  mentioned  attrib- 
uting  to  the  splenic  ferment  the  snme  mission,  with  equally 
strong  experimental  backing.  How  account,  for  examph 
the  results  observed  in  the  following  experiment  of  Herzen's? 
Two  fasting  dogs,  having  received  all  the  meat  they  could  eat. 
at  once  submitted  to  ligation  of  the  pyhmia,  bile-dun, 
and  jejuna]  end  of  the  duodenum,  and  also,  in  one  of  the  dogs, 
of  the  liilmi!  of  the  Bpleea.  Albumin  having  been  introduced 
into  the  duodenum,  both  doga  wore  killed  after  lOVflD  hours, 
In  the  dog  with  ligated  splenic  hiluni  the  albumin  was  intact, 
in  that  in  which  the  splenic  vessels  were  free,  the  albumin  had 
disappeared.  This  and  other  experiments  to  which  we  have 
referred  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  prove — whichever  he  the  pre- 
vailing  converting  agency — that  a  communication  between  the 
blood-channels  and  the  ducts  exists. 

Wfl  have  eoen  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
fieini  in  direct  communication  with  the  ducts  also  open  into 
the  blood-vessels ;  these,  as  elsewhere,  form  a  close- not-work 
around  the  acini,  hut  they  do  not  open  into  the  blind  poaches 
of  the  latter.  Could  the  communicating  channels  traverse  the 
islands  of  Lrmgerhans?  That  these  organs  do  not  possess  such 
channels  or  even  ducts  has  been  shown  by  Dogiel,81  who  studied 
this  question  in  n  well-preserved  human  pancreas  treated  by 
tho  chrome-silver  method,  and  in  which  the  gland-ducts,  "even 
in  their  finest  intra -alveolar  branches,  were  well  stained."  Yet 
these  structures  possess  morphological  characteristics  that  are 
suggestive.  Dogiel.  for  example,  found  thai  they  ir- 
relatively large  capillaries  located  in  the  cellular  trabecule. 
All  invest igaton  seem  to  agree  upon  the  unusual  size  of  those 
vessels.      Kiihne   and    Lea   define    the   islands  as   "glomerular 


"  Dogiel:     Bobni  and  von  DavldoB.  /.oo.  cit. 
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structures  composed  of  dilated  and  tortuous  capillaries."  Opie 
calls  them  "vascular  islets"  which  are  in  "very  free  commu- 
nirnlion  with  the  smallest  arteries  and  apparently  hare  a 
richer  blood-supply  than  other  parts  of  the  lobule."  That 
these  dilated  arteries  are  possessed  of  special  functions  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that,  "if,  instead  of  a  solution  of  Berlin  blue, 
a  granular  injection  mass — for  example,  cinnabar  or  ultra- 
marine blue — is  used,  the  islands  may  be  injected,  while  the 
intra-acinar  capillaries  contain  little  of  the  injected  material." 
They  appear  to  constitute  alveoli  or  ampullae  rather  than  true 
vascular  channels,  in  which  what  blood  passes  through  them  is 
submitted  to  some  kind  of  process. 

An  interesting  feature  in  this  connection  was  noted  by 
Opie,  viz.:  the  fact  that  the  cells  of  the  islands  of  Langerhans 
are  in  some  instances  continuous  with  the  regular  glandular 
elements  of  the  organ,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prolong  the 
ducts  of  the  latter  by  encircling  them.  "Occasionally,"  says 
the  author,  "one  sees,  apparently  within  the  islands,  cells  ar- 
ranged, as  in  the  acini,  about  a  central  lumen,  and,  indeed, 
in  many  instances,  it  is  difficult  to  convince  one's  self  that  they 
do  not  form  part  of  it."  This  intimate  relationship  between 
the  two  sets  of  glandular  elements  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  manner  in  which  their  capillaries  are  related.  While  the 
smaller  arteries  or  arterioles  ramify  between  the  lobules  and 
supply  the  net-work  of  capillaries  to  the  acini,  they  also  com- 
municate with  the  tortuous  and  dilated  vessels  of  the  islands 
of  Langerhans;  so  that  the  latter,  as  regards  their  vascular 
relations,  really  constitute  glomerular  expansions  and  offshoots 
of  the  regular  acini's  blood-channels.  We  thus  have  two  sets 
of  superposed  glands  around  a  common  duct,  the  upper,  or 
common  acini,  pouring  their  own  secretion  (or  granules)  into  it 
through  their  microscopical  ducts;  the  lower,  those  of  the 
islands — possessed  of  no  ducts  or  other  orifices — presenting 
their  dilated  capillaries  or  alveolar  walls  so  as  to  cause  them 
to  face,  and  perhaps  slightly  project  into  its  lumen.  If  we 
now  replace  by  an  active  circulation  through  all  these  vessels 
the  cinnabar  or  ultramarine-blue  injections  referred  to  above, 
the  accumulation  of  the  latter  in  the  islands  distinctly  points 
to  &  similar  process  during  life:  i.e.,  accumulation  of  blood  and 
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its  normal  result  {with  narrower  blood-vessels  at  each  end  of 
the  glomerulus):  i.e.,  centrifugal  pressure. 

If  we  now  conjoin  Opie'B  remark — "the  impression  is  pro- 
duced that  the  columns  of  the  island  are  in  continuity  with 
cells  having  an  acinar  arrangement'' — and  Mull's  observe 
in  his  study  of  the  microscopical  anatomy  of  the  spleen, — that 
"the  ampulla?  and  venous  plexus  have  very  porous  walla  I 
permit  fluids  to  pass  through  with  great  ease  .  .  ."—it 
seems  probable  that  we  hold  the  k^y  to  the  situation.  Indeed, 
what  have  we  in  the  dilated  glomerules  of  capillaries  of  the 
islands  of  Langerhans  but  vascular  ampulla??  Centrifugal 
pressure  under  the  circulatory  conditions  mentioned  can  have 
but  one  result:  i,e,,  filtration  of  the  Hood-fluidl  through  the  am- 
pullar vails  and  into  Die  dr. 

It  is.  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  point  to  the  fact  that,  be- 
sides being  the  only  functional  mechanism  warranted  by  the 
anatomical  structures  present,  it  also  meets  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  well-founded  experimental  data  adduced.  The 
I'pTi.-inn  with  which  it.  seems  to  hannxni/.e  the  two  seemingly 
antagonistic  features  of  the  general  function  represented — i.e., 
the  SehilV-llcrzen  spleno-pancreatic  process  and  the  Heiden- 
hain  zymogen-oxidation  process — is  also  noticeable.  If  we  also 
realize  that  all  these  elements  of  the  general  function  now  fall 
sequentially  in  the  normal  order  of  their  physiological  use- 
fulness, it  will  become  apparent  that  we  must  have  reached  a 
solution  worthy  of  confidence.  This  may  be  formulated  as 
follows: — 

1.  The  splenic  ferment  secreted  into  the  splenic  vein  is  car- 
ried to  Ike  portal  vein  through  the  liver,  thence  by  Die  hepatic  vein 
to  Vie  inferior  rena  cava,  and  after  passing  Oirough  the  cardio- 
pulmonary circuit  is  distributed  throughout  the  entire  organism. 

£.  The  quantity  of  splenic  ferment  distributed  to  the  pancreas 
is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  blood  carried  thereto  by  the 
creatic  subdivisions  of  the  splenic  artery,  and  represents  but  a 
fraction  of  that  supplied  to  the  general  circulation. 

S.  The  splenic  ferment  distributed  to  the  pancreas  follows  the 
course  of  its  blood-channels,  and  is  distributed  to  the  cellular  ele- 
ments of  the  organ  dissolved  in  the  blood-plasma. 

i.  On  reaching  the  cellular  elements,  Qie  plasma,  through  its 
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. ' ng  tubetanco,  ntittfM  functional  metabolism  of  both  glond- 
h-ucturc*  prettnl, — fh«  lobular  acini  and  ftetf  intmansnl 

vre$,  M<»  islands  of  Langerhane, — which  metdbotitm,  'hir- 
ing  the  passive,  or  inactive,  state   of  the  organ,  rutin  in  the 
lion  of  the  serretion  granules. 

5.  When  at  flu'  end  of  tin-  fourth  hour  of  general  digestion 

the  pancreatic  ferments  in   the  intestinal  canal,  the 

iniiL.s,  tuataint,  and  the  functional  activit 

both    the   pancreas  and    the   spleen,  and    thus   injures 
"its  action  as  hug  as  the  pancreatic  f,  rnients  m 
G,  luti.  (vagal)  dilation  of  ft"'  arterioles  thai 

supply  Ii'ith  tin1  pancnatic  lobules  and  the  islands  of  Langerhnns 
with  capUktriet  constitut  sc  where,  the  mechanism  through 

which  glandular  activity  it  sustained;  but.  the  islands'  vascular 
ampuH  -nig  no  muscular  layer,  they  become  tht 

owing  I"  their  large  size,  of  sufficient  blood-pressure  to  canst 
blood-platma  and  nic  ferment  and  otridiMing 

rice  to  jffl  I    their   trails. 

?.  Bone  lobules  an  i   composed  of  true  teerei 

cells:  others  run  tain,  besides,  islands  of  iAingerhans.  In  the 
Jailer  lobultS  the  secretion,  therefore,  consists  of  two  different 
bodies:    the  granules  of   the   tine  secreting  cells  and  Ihc   blood- 

ed  by  filtration  from  the  islands. 

8,    'Ihc  true  $4CI  \s  and  thOM  of  Hie  island  firing  in 

mding    a    common    lumen    (Opie),    both 

— li)ii,  megen-forming,  granuiet, and 

vtm/ning  the  splenic  ferment  and  the  osidtaing 

substance — meet  in  this  oommon  rumen,  which  connects  witk  (he 

terminal   ramifications   of  the  pancreatic   dint. 

This  is  about  as  Car  as  we  can  proceed  :ii  present,  since  ire 
am  only  surmise  that,  as  soon  as  the  products  referred  to  meet 
in  the  glandular  lumen,  the  Splenic  ferment  at  once  converts 
tlif    t:  n    granules   into   liquid    trypsin.      Interesting    in 

connection,  however,  is  the  fact,  observed  by  Logo 
•'i;ir  "long  before  the  pancreas  begins  its  functions  as  a  digestive 
gland  granules  accumulate  in  the  internal  zones  of  the  cells;; 
and  when  these  come  into  contact  with  the  blood  a  portion  of 
them  appears  ns  th(>u<:h  dissolved."     As  is  well  known,  this  is 

<ly  whut  happens  even  in  true  acini  that  do  not  belong  to 
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lobules  supplied  villi   islands.     When  secretory  activity  occurs, 
the  granules  of  the  inner  zone  of  the  cells  simply  6  -in 

■ntral  lumen;   hut  how  and  in  virtue  of  whi  •  they 

Bra  transformed  into  secretion  at  this  point  lias  not 
termined.     In  the  lobules  supplied  with  iglnndg  <>i   Langerhans 
the  effused  serum  more  than  satisfies  this  baton  . 

plies    two  •    thought    hi    lie   capabla   of    converting 

granules   into  trypsin;    but  what  of  the   Lobules  deprived  of 
inlands?    How  are  thsir  granules  converted? 

To  answer   these   <r  first  ascertain    which 

of  the  Eermenta  credited  to  n  he  shown  to  orig- 

Luata  in  the  true  acini.     We  I  that,  when  the  hUnm 

of  the  spleen  is  ligated  and  no  splenic  ferment  can  find  i1- 
to  the  blood,  the  digestion  of  albumin  ceases.  It  ia,  therefore, 
evident  that,  in  accordance  with  Heraan's  view,  the  Bplenic 
ferment  is  a  awie  qua  non  in  the  process  through  which  trip- 
sinogen is  converted  unto  trypsin.  But  why  does  the  oxidising 
Hil'.-liiiicc  not  continue  the  conversion  after  ligation  "1"  the 
Bplenic  liilum?    There  ie  but  one  answer  to  this,  viz.:   Eet 

• 'ii  .-!ii <  1  trvpsi oogen  ore  not  similar  bodies;  wbili 
is  converted  inlo  some  pancreatic  ferment  by  oxygen,  tlj 
gen  is  not,  anil  always  reqnires  the  splenic  fern 

To  illustrate  Ibis  fact  we  submit,  in  cxistuo,  [wo  of  Qachet 
and   Pachon'B  experiments,  performed  to  show  that  il  was  tlie 
spleen's  ferment,  Bnd  n<>l  its  hemoglobin,  that  converted 
trypsin,  which  they  term  "pro  erroeni.M     Believing  thai 
gen,  which,  as  shown  by  ETeidenhain,  is  very  greedy  fbi 
and  "proferment"  are  the  same  i .. ^. ^ i .  -. .  theiT  aim  is  in  prow 

injected    in   arterial    blood,   pancreatic   ferments   o 
be  converted   into  trypsin    therein.     But.   interpreted    from   001 
standpoint,  —  sine.'     (lie    blood    contains    oxidizing    suhstance 
which    zymogen    would    readily    take    up,  —  these   experiment! 
prove  that  zymogen  and  their  proferment  (trypsinogen)   differ, 

"As  the  profermeni  of  the  pancreas  becomes  very  eaj 
transform"  trypsin  m  e  influence  of  oxygen,"  aaj 

Oachei   and    Paction,  "it  aeemfl  possible  that  splenic  cm 
intensely  colored   by   the  bannoglobin,  should  owa  their  tryp- 

sinogenous   power  to   the   fixed    oxygen   of  htemoglobin   which 
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they  hold  in  solution.  If  such  is  the  case,  arterial  blood,  richer 
in  oxygen,  should  render  a  pancreatic  infusion  containing  the 

»  proferment  more  active  than  ycnous  blood.  A.  Herzen  has 
already  studied  this  question  and  antagonized  it  by  ineanB  of 
appropriate  experiments.  On  our  side,  we  have  tried  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  this  opinion  in  the  following  manner: — 

"Experiment  II. — The  pancreas  of  a  fasting  dog  was  al- 
lowed to  macerate  two  hours  in  ten  times  its  volume  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  boric  acid.  By  decantation,  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  maceration  liquid  were  taken  and  distrib- 

§uted  among  four  flasks:    A,  B,  C,  and  D. 
"To  A  were  added  20  cubic  centimeters  of  defibrinated 
arterial  blood  (obtained  from  the  fasting  dog). 

I  'To  B  were  added  20  cubic  centimeters  of  defibrinated 

venous  blood  (obtained  from  the  fasting  dog). 
"To  C  were  added  20  cubic  centimeters  of  congested  spleen 
(aqueous  maceration). 

"To  D  were  added  20  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water. 

"These  flasks,  in  each  of  which  waa  introduced  1  cubic 

centimeter  of  albumin,  were  then  placed  in  the  oven  at  39°  C. 

»"At  the  end  of  4  hours  beginning  digestion  was  observed 
in  flask  C;  villosities  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  cube  of 
albumin,    which    continued    to    be    attacked    in    an    energetic 

•  manner. 
"A  and  B,  after  remaining  in  the  oven  24  hours,  did  not 
show  very  clear  traces  of  digestion.     Their  cubes  of  albumin 

§  presented  slightly  less  sharp  projections,  and  their  angles  were 
more  rounded.  The  cube  in  flask  D  was  slightly  attacked. 
"Experiment  III.  —  The  pancreas  of  a  fasting  dog  wa9 
divided  into  three  parts  and  triturated:  the  first  alone;  the 
second  with  20  cubic  centimeters  of  femoral  arterial  blood; 
the  third  with  20  cubic  centimeters  of  venous  blood,  taken, 
as  was  the  former,  from  a  fasting  dog.  These  were  placed  in 
flasks  A,  B,  and  C,  containing  each  150  cubic  centimeters  of 
boric-acid  solution.  After  remaining  2  hours  in  the  oven  the 
peptonizing  power  of  the  decniitation  liquids  was  tried.  Their 
proteolytic  action  was  very  slow;  the  first  signs  of  digestion 
had  appeared:  in  A  after  16  hours  of  oven;  in  B  and  C  after 
20  hourB.     Digestion  was  not  further  advanced  in  the  flask 
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containing  arterial  blood  than  it  was  in  that  containing  venous 
blood. 

"It  can  be  Been  that  in  these  two  experiments  arterial 
blood  showed  itself  as  inactive  as  venous  blood,  One  cannot, 
therefore,  ascribe  the  unquestionable  action  of  the  extract  of 
congested  spleen  upon  the  pancreatic  proferment  to  the  oxy- 
gen  of  splenic  tissue." 

There  is  one  feature  in  this  connection,  however,  which 
requires  elucidation:  the  influence  that  the  use  of  fasting  lloga 
might  have  had  on  the  experiments.  We  have  seen  that  under 
these  conditions  suprarenal  activity  becomes  reduced;  the 
blood  may,  therefore,  contain  but  a  minimum  of  oxidizing 
substance.  Herzen  performed  an  experiment  which  not  only 
confirms  our  conclusion  that  zymogen  and  trypsinogen  are  not 
identical  bodies,  but  also  shows  that  fasting  does  not  influence 
the  results  just  given.  As  Herzen'a  experiment  has  already 
been  reviewed  at  length,  we  will  only  reproduce  its  salient 
points,  The  pancreas  of  a  fasting  dog  (hence  rich  in  trip- 
sinogen and  other  ferment-forming  agencies)  ma  infused  in 
glycerin,  and  this  in  turn  was  mixed  with  eight  samples  of 
blood  {bled  directly  in  double  its  quantity  of  glycerin),  four 
being  taken  from  a  fasting  dog  and  four  from  a  dog  in  full 
digestion  with  its  spleen  greatly  dilated.  The  four  samples 
were  taken  in  both  animals  from  the  femoral  artery,  the 
femoral  vein,  the  splenic  artery,  and  the  Bplenic  rein.  I 
was  then  added  to  each  sample.  "After  1  hour  there  was  still 
no  trace  of  digestion  under  the  influence  of  the  femoral  b] 
arterial  or  venous,  nor  of  the  splenic  arterial  blood  of  the 
fasting  dog;  first  traces  of  digestion  were  beginning  to  mani- 
fest themselves  under  the  influence  of  the  Bplenii  blood 
of  this  animal.  Digestion  was  rather  advanced  in  the  case  of 
the  femoral  arterial  and  venous  blood  and  splenic  arterial 
blood  of  the  digesting  dog;  the  fibrin  had  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared under  the  influence  of  the  splenic  vmnus  blood  of 
the  same  animal."  This  seems  to  us  to  confirm  not  only  the 
view  held  by  Herzen,  that  the  Bplenic  ferment  is  the  only 
agency  capable  of  converting  tripsinogen  into  trypsin,  but 
also  that  trypsinogen  does  not,  like  zymogen,  possess  affinity 
for  oxygen. 
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This  may  be  further  demonstrated  by  showing  that  oxygen 
exiit  in  the  blood,  and  that  if  we  were  dealing  with 
zymogen  it  would  be  oxidized  therein.  The  oxidation  of  sugar 
converted  from  glycogen,  we  have  seen,  represents  the  main 
factor  in  the  production  of  functional!  energy  in  the  muscles 
and  other  structures.  That  sugar  occurs  in  the  blood  nor- 
mally, but  in  small  quantities,  its  combustion  therein  depend- 
ing mainly — as  in  toxic  glycosurias — upon  suprarenal  activity. 
we  have  also  seen.  The  more  these  organs  produce  of  their 
secretion,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  oxidizing  substance 
in  the  blood,  and  suprarenal  insufficiency  means  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  sugar  in  the  blood  through  imperfect  oxidation. 
Hence  the  oxidizing  substance  is  a  sugar-destroying  agency. 

That  an  agent  capable  of  consuming  sugar  exists  in  the 
blood  was  ascertained  by  Lupine  in  1889,  who  named  it  "glyco- 
lytic enzyme."  Howell,  referring  to  this  substance,  says:  "It 
has  been  asserted  by  Lupine  and  Barral  that  there  is  normally 
present  in  the  blood  an  enzyme  capable  of  destroying  sugar. 
Their  theory  rests  upon  the  undoubted  fact  that  sugar  added 
to  blood  outside  Hie  body  soon  disappears."  This  obviously  con- 
stitutes another  proof  of  the  existence  of  oxidizing  substance 
in  the  blood. 

Howell,  referring  also  to  the  supposed  source  of  Lepine's 
glycolytic  enzyme,  says,  referring  to  the  pathogenesis  of  glyco- 
suria: "The  must  plausible  theory  suggested  is  that  the  inter- 
Pnal  secretion  produced  contains  a  special  enzyme,  glycolytic 
enzyme,  whose  presence  in  the  blood  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar.  Such  an  enzyme  may  be  obtained  from  Ihr 
Hood,  but  it  is  not  proved  whether  it  is  a  normal  constituent 
or  whether  it  is  produced  after  the  blood  is  shed  by  the  dis- 
integration of  some  of  its  corpuscular  elements."  ...  'It 
is  interesting  and  suggestive  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that 
post-mortem  examination  in  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  in  the 
human  being  has  shown  that  this  disease  is  associated  in  some 

P  instances  with  obvious  alterations  in  the  structure  of  the  pan- 
creas." That  the  glycolytic  enzyme  is,  as  oxidizing  substance, 
a  normal  constituent  of  the  blood  is  obvious;  but  the  inter- 
esting feature  to  determine  now  is  whether,  as  believed  by 
Lepine,  the  pancreas  is  the  source  of  the  ferment,  since,  if  it 
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were,  it  would  constitute  an  additional  factor  in  this  organ's 
physiological  functions. 

To  which  of  the  two  pancreatic  active  structures  can  we 
bypotlietically  ascribe  the  formation  of  the  glycolytic  ■ 

—  has  ascribed  this  function  to  the  inlands  of  Longer- 
hanB.     That  these  structures  underlie  suinc  phj  il  proc- 

ess in  addition  to  that  already  analyzed  by  us  is  undoubted. 
The  fact  that  they  contain  large  nuclei  shows  that  they  art' 
physiologically  active.  "The  cells  composing  the  islands  re- 
semble those  of  the  acini,"  says  Opie;  "they  have  a  large, 
round,  occasionally  oval,  vesicular  nucleus  and  a  conspicii- 
cell-body."  They  must  produce  some  ferment  or  its  zymogen. 
l.»r  BBobols*  found  that  feeding  animals  on  carbohydrates 
caused  them — i.e.,  their  protoplasm — to  become  granular. 
This  is  indirectly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  these  bodies  . 
often  found  diseased  in  diabetes.  They  had  entirely  di*ii]>- 
peared  in  two  of  Ssobolew's  cases.  In  a  case  of  Opic  "  bjttiM 
tnetamorphosifl  wsj  strictlj  limited  to  the  islands  of  Lug 

bass  tin'  glandular  acini  remaining  intact.  Flcvner"  refers 
to  this  cause  of  diabetes  as  follows:  "That  it  depends  upon  an 
internal  secretion   supplied   by    the  pi  blood   fa 

highly   probable.     'Whether  this  hypothetical   secretion 
product  of  the  cells  of  the  islands  of  Langerhans  is  unproven." 
The  data  bearing  upon   this  source  of  diabetes  are  very 
few, — .'in    unfortunate   fact,  since   these   particular   sb 
seem  to  us  to  play  the  predominating  rdle  cd  Cbs  CffodsctJ 
of  glycosurias  of  ja,  now  thai   Wfi  Imv  8lttB> 

t Mined  that  they  are.  through  their  ampulla1,   the  only  tlmr- 
oughfaros  for  the  splenic  ferment.    Still,  can  wo.  wii 
now  consider  them  as  the  source  of  a  glycolytic  ferment?    W< 
we  to  admit  this  possibility,  we  would   find  ourselves  obliged 
to  concede  that  the  pancreas  supplies  the  intestinal  tract  with* 
a  glycolytic  ferment  besides  an  ainvlolytie   ferment,   and  we 
would  have,  as  a  result,  the  formation  of  maltose  from  food  — 
starches  and   its  immediate  destruction  by  the  glycolytic  fer- 


1  Lagueasc:    Lor.  rll. 

'Opto:     Journal  or  Experimental  Medicine,  March  25.  lDul. 
Flexner:    Unlvcnltr  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  mulatto.  Jan..  1901. 
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nurit.  thus  annulling  the  very  important  functions  of  sugar  in 
the  economy. 

It  is  plain   iliut   the  islands  of  Langerhans  are  not  the 

e  of  a  glycolytic  foment.  Of  course,  1'rofessor  lupine 
bee  never,  that  we  know  of,  mwtaimH  this  view,  nil  contention 
being  ainijilv  that  the  normal  pancreas  contains  a  glycolytic 
iVniii-nt  which  finds  its  way  into  the  Lymph  and  blood,  in  which 
it  controls  the  consumption  of  sugar  bj  the  tissues.  Ami  his 
experimental  evidence,  in  the  light  of  our  views,  shows  this 
to  he  the  case,  since  it  all  goes  to  prove  that  the  oxidising 
substance  which  filters  the  pancreatic  circulation  is  a  glyco- 
body.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  acts  therein  as  such; 
indeed,  the  organic  cells  at  once  take  up  its  oxygen  for  their 
own  functional  interchanges,  the  blood  returning  to  the  splenic 
veins  as  venous  blood.  But  it  is  nevertheless  obvious  th.it  Lftjrine 
should  have  experimentally  found,  ai  he  says,  a  glycolytic  fer- 
ment in  the  pancreatic  blood.  All  we  show,  therefore,  is  that 
r pine's  glycolytic  fennenl  is  probably  Que  oxidizing  substance. 
But  why  should  disease  of  the  pancreas  under  then  cir- 
eametaBces  increase  the  proportion  el  soger  in  the  urine:  a 
feature  which  Limine  ascribed  to  decreaas  of  sugar  destruction 
and  to  the  fact  that  "these  lesions  decrease  the  source  of  the 
glycolytic  ferment  in  the  economy"?  From  our  standpoint, 
of  comae,  the  adrenal*  ire  the  original  source  of  the  oxidising 
substance;  i.e.,  adrenal  secretion  plus  oxygen.  But  does  this 
.K ■ciunt  j  in  an  equally  satisfactory  manner  for  glycosuria? 
This  introduce?  a  very  important  feature  of  the  entire  annhsi.--. 
one,  indeed,  bearing  upon  the  pathogenesis  of  all  forms  of  pnn- 
l Tcatic  diabetes. 

We  have  previously  rafuered  to  the  fact  that  disease  of 
the  islands  of  Langerhani  had  been  found  to  he  a  prominent 
causative  factor  of  diabetes  by  various  pathologists,  and  that 
Opie  had  witnessed  B  CUC  in  which  these  islands  ulonr  were  dis- 

L  This  obviously  points  to  the  fact  that,  if  in  accordance 
K-iih  our  rirrr  lln-  tmpuJlcB  "/  llic  islands  an  ft"'  p«Hnr.nj*  of 
llif  Schiff-Hi'i'zi'n  splenic  mbttanct  to  the  duett,  we  are  dealing 
either  with  obstruction  or  impaired  conversion  of  trypeinogen 
into  trypsin,  or  both  simultaneously.  If.  bearing  this  feature 
mind,  we  review  the  list  of  pancreatic  diseases  that  cause 
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glycosuria,  it  will  become  apparent  that  these  two  factors  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena  observed  in  many  cases:  calculi, 
lipomatosis,  hypertrophy,  tumors,  induration,  and  periglandular 
sclerosis.  Atrophy, — a  condition  which  in  itself  implies  func- 
tional impairment, — on  the  other  hand,  constitutes  the  major- 
ity of  the  remaining  pathological  processes  encountered  poet- 
mortem  in  this  organ. 

But  the  question  which  now  imposes  itself  is  this:  Why 
and  how  does  a  condition  that  interferes  with  the  conversion 
of  trypsinogen  into  trypsin  or  that  impedes  the  passage  of  the 
latter  to  the  intestinal  foodstuffs  cause  diabetes?  The  answer 
now  seems  plain,  viz.:  because  insufficiency  of  trypsin  is  fot- 
hnrcd  liij  imperfect  reduction  of  jwofc  '■  - 

suiting  in  the  formation,  or  vnadeqwk  '"<- 

tnrnoids.    In  other  words,  impaired  pancreatic  action  of  Hm  Irii 

mentioned  gives  rise  to  toxic  glycosuria. 

Our  interpretation  of  the  genera]  mhject  seems  again  to 
conciliate  antagonistic  views.  Indeed,  while  Lepine1"  has 
affirmed  that  "the  pancreas  exercised  a  glycolytic  infini 
I'lmuveau  and  Kaul'niann  lune  held  the  opposite:  i.e.,  that 
"glycolysis  is  not  diminished  bo  diabetes,  and  that  diabetes  »■ 
exclusively  due  to  an  increase  in  the  prcdui  glucose." 

We  have  shown  that  the  arterial   blond   uf  the  pancreas  ■'■ 
contain   a  glycolytic  body, — the  oxidizing   substance, — but   we 
have  also — by  our  analysis  of  Cnrtier's  paper  and  other  data — 
demonstrated  that  suprarenal  overactivity  was  the  under]  \ 
cause  of  toxic  glycosuria:   i.e.,  a  source  of  increased  production 
of  sugar.    To  further  sustain  this  fact,  we  may  recall  that  the 
coal-tar  products,  as  already  stated,  possess  a  marked  tende; 
to  inhibit  the  functions  of  the  adrenals,  sufficiently,  in  eorae? 
instances,  to  produce  blood-disintegration.     Lepine  has  himself: 
observed  that  methajmoglobinuria  could  follow  the  use  of  anti- 
pyrin.     This   remedy   is  now  classed   among  the  most  active 
nts    at    our    disposal    for    the    reduction    of   glycosuria.      -V 
remark    of    Professor    Lepine    proves    Ibis    to   he    the    case    in 
another   way.       Referring    to   experiments    conducted    with    I 
collaboration   of   Porteret,   he   says,   regarding  the   action   of 


Lftplno:    "Lc  DUbetc."  Paris.  1899. 
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antipyrin,  that,  "in  the  cases  in  which  it  exercises  an  anti- 
diabetic action,  this  substance  acts,  not  by  activating  the  de- 
struction of  sugar,  but  by  preventing  its  formation.""9  This  is 
due,  as  explained  in  the  second  volume,  to  the  fact  that  anti- 
pyrin excites  a  center  (the  sympathetic  center,  also  described 
in  the  second  volume)  whose  purpose  is  to  cause  constriction 
of  the  arterioles  after,  as  we  have  seen,  they  have  been  dilated 
by  a  cranial  nerve.  Antipyrin  thus  produces  general  constric- 
tion of  the  arterioles,  and  the  blood  admitted  into  the  adrenals, 
pancreas,  and  liver — the  main  organs  involved  in  diabetes — 
being  reduced,  the  "formation"  of  sugar  is  actually  prevented. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  jb  the  nature  of  the  product 
the  existence  of  which  the  prominent  nuclei  and  the  granules 
observed  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  islands  indicate?  This  is 
elucidated  by  two  other  features  just  brought  out,  namely:  (4) 
that  glycosuria  may  be  the  result  of  intoxication  by  toxic 
albuminoid  bodies  incident  upon  an  insufficiency  of  trypsin, 
and  (5)  that  disease  limited  to  the  islands,  as  shown  by  Opie, 
can  cause  glycosuria.  It  is  plain  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
permeability  of  the  ampulla;  being  alone  compromised,  the 
pancreatic  lobules  that  contain  no  islands  are  free  as  to  the 
elimination  of  their  secretion  into  the  ducts.  If  they  produce 
tripsinogen, — i.e.,  trypsin, — why  are  the  functions  of  the  latter 
inhibited  or  absent  as  indicated  by  the  glycosuria?  The  only 
logical  answer  to  this  question  is  that  the  islands  of  Langcrhans 
alone  secrete  trypsinogen. 

This  fact,  when  added  to  others  reviewed,  normally  leads 
to  another  deduction:  i.e.,  that,  in  addition  to  any  other  func- 
tion it  may  possess,  the  spleen  and  the  islands  of  Langcrhans 
are  functionally  united  in  the  formation  of  a  ferment. — trypsin, 
• — which  is  able  to  digest  albuminoid  bodies  in  the  blood-stream. 

We  can  now  readily  understand  why  the  spleen  and  the 
pancreas  are  so  intimately  connected  through  their  nervous 
supply.  Indeed,  this  throws  light  upon  a  phenomenon  which 
we  approach  almost  with  diffidence:  i.e..  Claude  Bernard's 
experimental  glycosuria  obtained  by  puncturing  the  medulla 
oblongata.     "That  pathological  conditions  of  the  central  nerv- 


1  The  Italics  are  Professor  Leplne's. 
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ous  system  and  perhaps  nf  the  sympathetic  and   ];ir: 
era!   nerves  may   give   rise    to  glycosuria  and    diabetes  i 
course,   established,"    says    Flexiier.4"      "The    number   of 
ropathii;  ooaditxnos  is  which  one  w  the  other  of  thesv  bu 
been  found  is  now  considerable.     The  one  defil 
the  fffecl  of  irlu'tlt  is  nui.ttnul.  is  Claude  Bernard*!  psgfiri 
as  hearing  out  the  physiological   relationship 
certain  unknown  structures  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
and  the  glycogen -store  in  the  Liver,  may  be  oitod  Que 
of  lesions    (haemorrhages,  softening,   tumors)    in    BUS    Dbl 
in    this   gi tn ill  ios    with    which    glycosuria    luis    heeii    n 
That  cerebral  and  perhaps  spiral  disturl 
in  Ilie  region  of  the  fourth  ventricle  may  be  associate 
followed   by  diabetes  many  clinical  cases  prove.      On     I 
hand,  there  is  no  evidence  that  would  show   ihut   it  i- 
influence  of  the  central  nervous  system  upon   the  carbohydrate 
metabolism  that  produces  hyperglycemia  and  glycosuria.     In- 
deed, the  experiments  in  which  the  tplanehniee 
after  pit/iire   (Claude  Bernard  and  others)    without 
glycosuria  show   the  BOCe&eitv   of  the   interaction    of 
gans."-" 

Bead  in  the  light  of  all   we   have  said. — partionla 
allusion    to    the    relationship    between    the    medulla    and    tin- 
suprarenal  glands  through   she  splanchnic,— -these   lines,   from 
so  competent  an  observer  as  Flexner,  and  which  confirm  those 
of  ('artier  ns  to  the  aci ion  <>f  section  of  the  splanchnic,  seen  to 
us  to  afford  confirmatory  evidence  based  upon  the  a 
labors  of  the  last  hali'-century  and  to  embody  Claude  Bernard's 
own   sanction.      To  analyze   their  far-reaching   meaning   wmilil 
involve  the  repetition  of  what  has  bees  said   in  all  this  volume. 
Formulated  as  a  deduction,  the  functional  relationship  between. 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  glycosuria  would  be  a» 
follows:     Puncture  nf  the.  floor  of  the  fourth   otntri 
Bernard)  cavtes  fjlycv.~ in  i  the  incn  y  iia- 

t l>c  injured  area  incident  ■  irative  prt  mo— 

spoiuh'ngJy  excites  the  normal  structures  around  this  area.    As 


">  FI*itocr;    Lor.  Hi. 

"  All  ltallci  »re  our  own. 
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these  strut  tin  M  intiiitn  in  n  r>-fihrrs  ninth  ffOV0TH  fin'  tiilniuils. 
lh,M    organ*  an   stimulated  and  glycosuria  is  pruditrcd  by  their 

What  we  might  tens  the  intrinsic  functions  of  trio  pan- 
creas have  now  been  analyzed  ;  the  importance — also  in  con- 
junction with  the  spleen — of  iis  letrilMM  functions  must  now 
In-  inquired  into.  Foster  states  that  **a  pancreas  taken  fresh 
from  the  body,  even  during  full  digestion,  eontaiw  hut  iittlr 
rmdy-mude  ferment,  though  there  ia  present  in  it  a  body  which, 
by  some  kind  of  decomposition,  gives  liirlk  tn  the  fermont.** 
.  .  .  To  this  body,  this  mother  'if  the  ferment,  wliii-li  bus 
not  at  present  be  Eactorilj  Isolated,  but  which  appears  to 

be  a  complex  body,  splitting  up  into  the  ferment,  which,  as 
we  have  seen.  Is,  Bt  all  events,  not  certainly  a  proteid  body, 
and  into  an  undeniably  proteid  body,  the  name  of  zymogen 
has  been  applied.  Rut  it  is  better  to  reserve  the  term  symogen 
as  a  generic  name  for  all  such  bodies  as,  not  being  themselves 
actual  ferments,  may  by  internal  changes  give  rise  to  ferments, 
— for  all  'mothers  of  ferment,"  in  fact. — anil  to  give  to  the 
particu'ar  mother  of  the  pancreatic  proteolytic  foment  the 
name  trypsiiegm."  In  other  words,  and  in  accord  with  pre- 
vailing custom,  eacli  zymogen  in  named  from  the  ferment  it 
produces:  flbfl  symogen  of  trypsin  being  "trypsinogen* ;  that 
of  pepsin,  "pepsinogen,"  etc.  It  is  therefore  permissible  to 
use  the  term  "amyhipKinogen"  as  the  main  product  of  the  (rue 

lobular  acini  to  differentiate  it  from  fcrypsinogen,  the  product 

of  the  islands  of  Langerhnns,  reserving  the  term  zymogen  as 
a  generic  term  for  all  panereatic  ferments.  As  "zymogen'" 
and  conditions,  it  preserves  characteristics  attributed 

to  it.  by  Heidinhain :  it  is  Bola/ble  in  water,  in  which  it  is  split, 
after  exposure  to  the  air,  into  trypsin,  etc.  (Charles).  The 
conversion  of  fcrypsinogen  into  trypsin  has  been  ascribed  to 
oxygen  :  hut  if  our  views  are  sound  and  the  former  is  the 
normal  product  of  the  islands,  the  portion  distributed  through 
the  pancreatic  duets  is  intimately  combined  with  the  splenic 
ferment  in  the  ampulhe  as  fast  ns  formed,  so  that  it  can  never 
be  obtained  ns  trypsinogen.  Hence,  oxygen  will  split  zymogen 
into  trypsin,  etc.;  hut  trypsin  is  not  oxidized  trypsinogen. 

*Th«  Italics  are  the  author's. 
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We  have  followed  the  course  of  the  blood  from  the  splenic 
vein  and  back  again  to  the  splenic  artery  which  supplies 
branches  to  the  pancreas,  and  we  have  seen  that  on  its  way 
through  the  latter  the  arterial  blood  surrenders  its  oxygen  to 
the  cells  and  its  splenic  substance  to  the  islands.  The  domi- 
nant feature  of  the  extrinsic  functions  of  the  pancreas  is  its 
power  to  destroy  albuminoid  toxic  bodies,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  splenic  ferment,  the  mission  of  which  is  merely  to 
unite  with  trypsinogen  to  form  trypsin,  cannot  do  this  alone. 
It  is  trypsin  that  constitutes  the  antitoxic  body,  and  it  is  the 
pancreas,  therefore,  that  supplies  it  to  the  organism.  How 
does  it  penetrate  the  general  blood-stream? 

Now  that  we  have  ascertained  that  the  islands  of  Langer- 
hans  are  the  seat  of  manufacture,  as  it  were,  of  at  least  a  part 
of  this  antitoxic  agency,  and  that  it  collects  (combined)  in  th - 
ampulla?,  the  manner  in  which  the  general  circulation  becomes 
supplied  with  it  is  clear:  i.e.,  the  quantity  that  perinea1 
through  the  ampullar  walls  is  but  a  portion  of  their  contents, 
and  the  rest  is  swept  away  with  the  blood  and  reaches  the 
splenic  vein  through  the  pancreatic  veins.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  trypsinogen  may  not  he  carried  alone  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  splenic  vein  and  therein  combine  with  U 
splenic  feTment  to  form  trypsin.  In  fact,  this  must  constitute 
the  prevailing  process,  if  the  anatomical  distribution  of  the 
islands  of  Langerhans,  as  observed  by  Opie,  can  serve  as  guide. 

As  we  have  seen,  Opie  found  that  the  islands  of  Langer- 
hans were  over  three  times  as  numerous  in  the  splenic  end 
of  the  pancreas  as  elsewhere,  and  that  the  part  of  the  organ 
not  in  communication  with  the  splenic  vein — i.e.,  the  extremity 
of  the  descending  arm — contained  none.  Moreover,  each  lob- 
ule in  the  splenic  end  of  the  organ  was  found  to  contain  an 
island:  a  very  suggestive  fact.  The  tip  of  the  pancreas,  which 
is  almost  in  contact  with  the  spleen,  thus  marks  the  starting- 
point  of  the  islands;  so  that  trypsinogen  begins  to  enter  the 
splenic  vein  almost  at  the  hilum.  Pancreas  and  splenic  vein 
being  connected  by  several  short  venous  rndicles  at  about 
regular  intervals,  the  blood  in  the  vein  must  become  literally 
saturated  with  trypsinogen,  and  its  blood  be  replete  with  tryp- 
sin when  it  reaches  the  portal  vein,  during  the  active  stage  of 
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intestino-portal  digestion.  We  have  seen  in  Herzens  experi- 
ment how  rapidly  albumin  was  digested  with  blood  obtained 
from  the  splenic  vein  during  this  etagc. 

That  the  amylolytic  ferment  derived  from  Iteidenhain's 
zymogen  is  also  carried  to  the  splenic  vein  is  probable.  We 
have  seen  that  it  was  through  the  effects  of  this  ferment  that 
the  liver  glycogen  was  converted  into  sugar,  and  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  latter,  when  distributed  to  the  muscles  and 
other  structures  in  which  it  is  consumed,  was  very  great.  That 
the  conversion  of  glycogen  into  sugar  is  a  continuous  process 
and  that  it  ie  independent  of  digestion  are  recognized  facte, — 
and  necessarily  so,  since  the  activity  of  the  functions  that 
entail  the  use  of  glycogen  may  at  any  moment  be  increased, 
the  tissues  requiring  replenishment  to  a  correspondingly  great 
degree  at  the  expense  of  the  Him  reeerre.  Bow  could  this 
predominating  function  lie  carried  on  in  the  perfect  manner  that 
it  is,  were  it  connected  with,  or  did  it  depend  upon,  any  digestive 
process?  Again,  if  present  views  prevailed  and  the  amylolytic 
ferment  were  to  only  reach  the  liver  after  being  secreted  in 
the  duodenum  by  the  pancreas,  then  absorbed  by  the  venules 
of  the  villi,  how  could  we  account  for  the  conversion  of  gly- 
cogen 1 1 ctween  the  periods  of  active  digestion?  Thai  thfl  intes- 
tinal tract  is  not  the  channel  traversed  by  the  portion  of  pan- 
Ii  amjloprin  devolved  to  the  conversion  of  glycogen  into 
sugar  is  also  suggested  by  familiar  experiments. 
We  have  seen  that  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  pancreas 
into  the  tissues  of  an  animal  showing  marked  glycosuria,  after 
removal  of  the  pancreas,  will  cause  it  to  disappear.  This  ap- 
parently r-nnsritutes  a  direct  contradiction  of  nil  the  foregoing 
I  statements;  hut  such  is  not  the  ease  in  reality.  Minkowski" 
confirmed  the  fact,  observed  by  other  investigators,  that  gly- 
cogen quickly  disappears  after  remov.il  of  the  pancreas.  This 
indicates  two  important  features:  i.e.,  that  glycogen  iB  no 
nncd  after  removal  of  the  pancreas,  and  that  eome 
other  agency  converts  it  into  sugar.  Why  removal  of  the  pan- 
creas should  prevent  the  formation  of  glycogen  may  probably 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  absence  of  trypsin  causes 


"Minkowski:     Berlloer  kiln.  Wocheuscurlft.  No.  6,  1888. 
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the  digestion  of  albumins  in  the  duodenum  to  cease,  as  shown 
in   the   Sehiff-Herzcn    experiments.      That    the  >n  of 

food-starches  into   maltose    is  alsoj  owing   to    tin-    abssjni 
amylopsin,   arrested,    is   evident.     The  only  substitute   for  thii 
ferment  available  is  ptynlin;    l>ut  though  tbe  salivary  B6C1 
— at  least,  its  ptyaliri — is  quantitatively  increased  after  removal 

of   the    pancreas,    it    is    inadequate    I"    CQAfurl    all    the    stanli 
required  to  compensate  for  the  glycogen  ased.     Tbe 
gradually    converted    hj    uiml    phalin    is    swallowed    with    the 
saliva    between    meals,    therefore    disappears.      The 
phalin    converts    stairc-li    partly    into    dextrose    gzeoiti 
the  il i^nj >]»>-;i raneo  of  the  irlyCOgen,  tbe  piiinan    SUg&X  of  which 
is  mainly  maltose.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
following  r.rlirpation  of  the  pancreas  is  due  to  the  action  of 
pttfolin  upon  food-atari 

That  the  sain  an-   sanation    ie  gradually    ineraaaed   I 
removal  of  the  pancreas  is  sustained  by  experimental  Bfid 
Aldehoff44  observed    that    glycosuria  only   appeared    from 
48  hours  after   the  operation    in    turtles;    in   frogs  it  on! 
pea  red   after  four  or  five  days,  ''slight   at   first,  beeOflUBfJ 
intense  later  on."     Minkowski41  found   that  it   BOtfl  in  after  two 
or  three  days  in  dogs,  under  the  same  conditions.     Again 
ing  its  passage  through  the  stomach  ptyalin  acquires  in. •■ 
eneTgy  aa  a  ferment.     Charles*1  refers  to  this  question  as  fol- 
lows:   "Chittenden  and  Griswold  find  that  the  presence  DJ 
as  hydrochloric  arid,  to  the  amount  of  0*005  per  sent,  decided!] 
increases  the  diustafcic   action,  while  an    increase   beyond   that 
diminishes  it,  the  action  stopping  with   solutions  of  acid   BOD 
0.1  to  0.4  per  cent.:    the  diastatic  action   oi  thfl  Bfttivg  would. 
therefore,  appear  booh  to  cease  in  the  stomach,  but  tht  popiemu 
in  that  organ  exercise  a  decided  influence  on  salivary  « 1  i  ■_: 
stimulating   the    ferment    b  \sed    action,    particularly    in 

presence  of  acid,  which  by  itself  may  completely  prevent  the 
conversion  of  starch   into  sugar."     Mcring  found    that 
acted   on   by  saliva   yielded   dextrin   and   maltose   at    Sot,   then 
after  some  time  grape-sugar. 


**  Aid. •1i off:     Zeltwfcrift  fUr  Hioiosle,  Munich,  Dd.  xxrill,  p.  »3,  ISM, 
«  Minkowski:     Lae.  cit. 
«•  Cbarlca:     Loc,  fit. 
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Yet,  glycosuria  so  produced  may,  we  have  seen,  be  pre- 
vented by  grafting  a  fragment  of  pancreas  under  the  skin. 
Minkowski**  grafted  such  fragments  in  the  dog,  cat,  and  pig, 
removed  from  the  pancreas  of  these  animals.  When  the  graft 
had  become  adherent  and  functionally  active,  he  removed  the 
rest  of  the  pancreas.  No  glycosuria  appeared  until  the  grafted 
portion  itself  had  been  removed.  Besides  indicating  that 
ptyalin  glycosuria  prevails  after  resection  of  the  pancreas,  the 
fact  that  graft6  can  preserve  normal  functions  clearly  shows 
that  the  intestinal!  canal  is  not  the  only  region  wherein  split- 
ting of  carbohydrates  and  proteids  may  occur.  Each  graft 
evidently  received  its  blood  through  newly-formed  vessels. 
This  blood  doubtless  contained  splenic  ferment,  since,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  the  greater  portion  of  this  ferment  really  enters 
the  general  circulation  via  the  liver,  and  ultimately  reaches 
the  portal  circulation,  probably  by  the  hepatic  artery,  in  the 
experimental  animals.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
the  splenic  vein  can,  besides  the  intestinal  villi,  serve  as  a  diannel 
for  the  transmission  of  the  pancreatic  and  splenic  ferments  to  lite 
liver. 

Here,  again,  however,  are  we  brought  to  Tealize  that  the 
splenic  ferment  is  not  merely  a  local  agency,  but  one  which 
during  spleno-panereatic  activity  forms  part  of  the  entire 
blood-stream.  We  have  given  striking  evidence  of  this  in 
Herzen's  experiment  with  blood  taken  from  various  arteries 
and  veins.  We  saw  that  blood  taken  from  the  femoral  vessels 
(arterial  and  venous)  of  a  dog  in  full  splenic  digestion  proved 
active  in  digesting  albumin,  and  that  the  blood  of  the  splenic 
vein  was  exceedingly  active.  Indeed,  the  blood  which  is  so 
active  in  the  pancreas  originates  from  the  cceliac  axis,  lungs, 
heart,  etc., — i.e.,  from  the  general  circulation, — and  only  con- 
tains the  proportion  of  splenic  ferment  which  the  entire  blood- 
stream contains.  Rut  a  question  suggests  itself  here:  If,  by 
the  combinntion  of  trypsinogen  and  the  splenic  ferment,  tryp- 
sin is  formed,  is  it  not  trypsin-laden  blood  that  re-enters  the 
pancreas?  Trypsin  would  re-enter  this  organ  were  the  rein  live 
proportions  of  the  two  bodies  not  regulated  by  the  vagus.    As 


>-•  Minkowski:     La:  cit. 
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we  find  that  a  slight  excess  of  splenic  ferment  will  serve  the 
physiological  process  in  the  pancreas, — to  supply  the  intestinal 
canal, — if  we  grant  the  vaguB  even  one-tenth  of  the  truly 
wonderful  prerogatives  it  seems  to  possess,  we  can  readily  ns- 
sume  that,  by  regulating  the  quantities  of  either  ferment  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  blood-stream,  it  provides  just  the  excess  of 
Bplenic  ferment  in  the  pancreas  to  insure  perfect  function 
during  the  digestive  process:  all  features  which  indicate  that 
trypsin  is  a  constituent  of  the  entire  blood-stream  when  albuminoids 
art  undergoing  digestion  in  the  alimentary  channels. 

The  far-reaching  meaning  of  all  this  is  suggested  in  the 
following  deductions: — 

1.  The  cleavage  processes  to  which  trypsin  submits  albumins 
in  the  intestinal  canal  include  the  preliminary  steps  of  a  prolcctivt 
function. 

S.  The  spleno-pancreatic  internal  secretion  is  represented  by 
the  trypsin  which  reaches  the  portal  vein  by  way  of  the  splmc 
vein,  and  which  continues  in  the  blood-stream  the  cleavage  procesm 
begun  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

S.  The  main  function  of  the  spleno-pancreatic  secretion, 
trypsin,  in  the  bloodstream  is  to  protect  the  organism  from  Iht 
effects  of  tlie  toxic  derivatives  of  albuminoid  bodies. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


THE  ADKEXAL  SYSTEM  IX  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF 
THE  ilHAIiT  AND  LUNGS. 

"We  have  repeatedly  referred  to  the  functional  connection 
between  the  secretion  of  the  adrenals  and  the  heart,  la  this 
connection  direct  or  is  it  indirect?  In  other  words,  is  it  t lie 
result  of  a  direct  stimulation  of  the  heart-muscle  such  as  is 
produced  by  suprarenal  extract,  or  of  the  stimulating  effect 
to  which  the  increase  of  oxidizing  processes,  including  those 
of  the  cardiac  cerebro-spinal  centers,  give  rise?  Analysis  of 
this  question  tends  to  show  that  both  processes  prevail  simul- 
taneously when  from  any  cause  the  adrenals  become  over- 
active. 

THE  ADRENAL  SECRETION  AS  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  FUNC- 
TIONAL ACTIVITY  OF  THE  RIGHT  HEART. 

As  freshly-oxidized  blood  is  constantly  being  supplied  to 
loth  sides  of  the  heart,  the  specific  action  of  digitalis  upon 
the  right  heart  to  which  we  have  referred  cannot  be  ascribed 
e  oxidizing  substance.  Again,  it  would  seem  that  the 
suprarenal  secretion  itself  could  hardly  be  credited  with  a 
local  stimulating  action  upon  the  cardiac  walls  when  the  thick- 
ness of  the  myocardium  is  recalled,  unless  the  latter  be  pro- 
vided with  channels  calculated  to  insure  the  penetration  of 
the  secretion  to  its  deeper  tissues.  Not  only  do  such  chan- 
nels exist,  however,  but  they  are  so  disposed  aa  to  enable  the 
adrenal  active  principle  to  permeate  the  entire  myocardium 
and  be  equally  distributed  among  the  contractile  elements. 
The  channels  to  which  we  ascribe  such  important  functions 
have  been  known  as  the  "foramina  of  Thebesius." 

These  canals  are  described  in  Gray's  "Anatomy"  as  fol- 
lows: "The  foramina  Thebesii  are  numerous  minute  apertures, 
the  mouths  of  BmaU  veins  (venae  cardis  minima?),  which  open 
)n  various  parts  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  auricle.    They 
eiurn  the  blood  directly  from  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
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heart.  Some  of  these  foramina  are  minute  depressions  in  the 
walls  of  the  heart,  presenting  a  closed  extremity."1  This  in- 
formation would  afford  hut  little  light  could  we  not  supple- 
ment it  with  an  excellent  paper  by  F.  H.  Pratt,"  in  which  the 
nutrition  of  the  heart  through  the  vessels  of  Thebesius  and 
the  coronary  veins  is  studied.  How  much  we  are  indebted  to 
the  author  for  his  investigations  is  suggested  by  the  following 
remarks:  "So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  no  experi- 
mental physiological  work  has  ever  before  been  done  on  the 

Is  of  Thebesius;  all  opinion  regarding  their  functional 
importance  has  rested  upon  the  assumption  that  they  only 
serve  as  veins,  conveying  a  part  of  the  venous  blood  from  the 
coronary  capillaries  through  the  foramina  Thebeftii  into  the 
cavities  of  the  heart." 

After  referring  to  the  labors  of  ThebeBiue  (1708),  Viens- 
sens  (1757),  Haller  (1786),  and  Abernethy  (1798),  the  author 
reviews  the  more  modern  investigations  of  Bochdalek,*  which 
led  to  the  conclusion  "that  the  greater  number  of  the  small 
openings  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  right  as  well  as  the  left 
auricle,  which  from  early  times  have  borne  the  name  of 
foramina  Thcbesii,  represent  the  mouths  of  little  veins  that, 
often  uniting  iuUi  larger  vessels,  course  with  many  bTauohes 
through  the  auricular  iratls."  Langer's  researches*  on  the 
foramina  of  the  human  heart  are  next  analyzed.  "With  the 
aid  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  by  means  of  a  watery  injection-muss 
colored  with  Berlin  blue,  he  demonstrated  these  foramina  in 
all  the-  caiitks  of  the  heart.     He  succeeded  in  injecting  the 

Id  of  Thebesius  not  only  from  the  coronary  vessels,  but 
from  the  endocardial  surfaces  as  well.  Bochdalck's  oh 
tions  regarding  the  presence  in  both  auricles  of  foramina 
Thebesii  were  thus  confirmed,  and  the  fact  of  a  communication 
between  the  coronary  vessels  and  each  of  the  four  cavities  of 
the  heart  was  thoroughly  established.  The  foramina  which 
Langer  found  on  the  endocardial  surfaces  of  both  vent 
were  similar  to  those  in  the  auricles,  but  much  smaller.    They 


i  All  Italics  are  our  own. 

■F.  H.  Pratt:    American  Journal  of  PbyaloIoBT.  vol.  1,  p,  M.  ISM. 
■Bochdalek:    Archlr  Mr  Auat.  u.  Phya.  u.  wlaa.  Med.,  Lelpils,  p.  Jit.  18d 
•Lamer:    Sltib.   der  h,  Akad.  der  Wlaaenacb..  iu  Wlen,   1880,  Bd.    Uaall.  J 
Abtti.,  p.  2s. 
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were  most  conspicuous  on  the  papillary  muscles  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  great  vessels,  being  less  easily  seen  in  the 
region  of  the  apei,  where  they  were  obscured  by  the  trabecular 
net-work." 

Very  Bttggcatire  in  connection  with  our  own  views  are  also 
the  ob-  u  of  Gad5  on  the  vessels  of  Thcbesius  in  the 

ox,  and  to  which  Pratt  refers  in  the  following  words:  "In  the 
method  which  he  describes  for  demonstrating  the  action  of  the 
valves  of  the  left  heart,  wherein  water  under  pressure  is  made 
to  fill  the  ventricle  and  aorta,  he  noticed  that  water  flowed 
into  the  right  heart  from  the  foramina  Thebesii.  On  illuminat- 
ing the  interior  of  the  left  ventricle  he  was  enabled  to  see  fine, 
blood-stained  streams  issuing  from  the  endocardial  wall  into 
the  clear  water  with  which  the  cavity  was  filled."  Finally  he 
reviews  the  labors  of  Magrath  and  Kennedy,"  who,  "working 
with  artificial  circulations  of  deflbrinated  blood  on  the  isolated 
heart  of  the  cat,  observed  that  a  small  portion  of  the  coronary 
blood  found  its  way  into  the  left  ventricle.  The  only  possible 
source  of  access  other  than  from  the  vessels  of  Thebesius  was 
leakage  past  the  aortic  valves.  This  leakage,  as  shown  by  a 
manometer-record  of  aortic  pressure,  did  not  occur."  The 
author  closes  his  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  with 
the  statement  that  "notwithstanding  these  painstaking  ob- 
servations, the  vessels  of  Thebesius  still  occupy  a  very  obscure 
position  in  anatomical  literature.  Foramina  Thebesii  are  re- 
ferred to  as  constant  in  the  right  auricle,  forming  in  part  the 
mouths  of  small  veins.  Their  occurrence  in  the  left  auriole  is 
occasionally  mentioned.  But  the  fact  that  the  vessels  of  Th th- 
us open  into  all  the  chambers  of  the  heart — ventrieles  as  well 
•as  auricles — is  hardly  recognized."* 
In  the  author's  own  experiments,  various  agents  were  in- 
jected at  a  constant  pressure,  through  the  coronaries  of  fresh, 
often  still  living,  hearts  of  the  rabbit  and  dog.  They  showed 
that  liquids  in  these  vessels  penetrate  into  the  heart  cavities 
through  the  endocardial  foramina,  thus  verifying  the  foregoing 


urn 


•God:    Archly  fur  Poyslologlfl,  p.  380,  1886. 

•Mosroth  and   Kennedy:    Journal   of  Experimental  Medicine,  vol.   II,   p.   II, 
| 
*  All  Itallea  are  our  own. 
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data.  Ab  the  cannula  was  tied  directly  into  the  artery,  the 
liquid  could  only  reach  the  cavities  through  the  foramina,  while 
in  all  experiments  care  was  taken  to  avoid  high  pressures.  In 
the  heart  of  the  ox  the  endocardial  depressions  were  found 
"regularly  larger  in  the  auricles  than  in  the  ventricles,"  while 
in  the  right  auricle  "they  may/'  he  states,  "be  provided  with 
thin,  angle  valves,  especially  about  the  origin  of  the  great  veins." 
In  the  left  auricle  the  depressions  are  fewer  in  number  and 
unprovided  with  valves.  "Foramina  Thebesii  are  never  absent 
from  the  ventricles,"  says  Dr.  Pratt.  "In  the  right  ventricle, 
which  is  especially  well  provided  with  them,  tlie  larger  number 
are  seen  upon  the  septal  wall.  It  is  often  much  more  difficult 
to  find  them  in  the  left  ventricle,  although  a  diligent  search  is 
never  without  a  reward"  .  .  .  "structures,  accessory  to 
these  ventricular  foramina,  which  might  in  any  way  serve  the 
office  of  valves  I  have  not  seen."  .  .  .  "On  the  injection 
of  the  vessels  of  Thebesius  with  air  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe 
applied  to  the  foramina,  characteristic,  fine,  subendocardial 
ramifications,  which  very  frequently  conduct  the  air  into  other 
Thebesian  systems,  or  even  into  the  great  coronary  veins  will 
seldom  fail  to  appear,"  The  latter  point  is  also  sustained  by 
experimental  evidence. 

The  fact  that  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  endowed  with 
a  more  perfect  system  of  canalization  than  the  left  is  sug^' 
by  the  following  remarks;    "The  ease  with  which  injection.- 
of  air  and  blood  could  be  made  to  demonstrate  the  connection 
between  the  vessels  of  Thebesius  and  the  coronary  veins  caused 
me  to  doubt  the  opinion  expressed  by  Langer  that  the  foramina 
Thebesii  in  the  ventricles  communicate  with  the  veins  by  capil- 
laries alone.    To  settle  this  point,  I  injected  the  coronary 
of  the  ox  with  starch  and  celloidin  masses,  both  too  thick  to 
pass  the  capillaries,  and  found  that  even  these  emerged  from 
the  foramina  Thebesii  of  the  right  ventricle.     So  intimate  a 
connection,  however,  between  the  coronary  veins  and  the  ves- 
sels entering  the  left  ventricle  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  d< 
sfrate."    The  author  also  says:   "By  means  of  a  very  BOOM 
corrosion  preparation,  made  by  injecting  the  veinB  of  an  ox- 
heart  with  celloidin,  I  was  able  to  trace  the  communication. 
In   this  preparation   the  position  of   some    of  the   foramina 
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Thebeeii  was  marked  by  small  disks  of  the  hardened  mass 
formed  by  the  oozing  out  of  the  celloidin  upon  the  endocar- 
dium. These  foramina  were  shown  to  be  connected  with  the 
smaller  coronary  veins  by  fine  branches.  The  still  finer  rami- 
fications which,  as  Langer  has  demonstrated,  lead  from  the 
foramina  and  branch  directly  into  capillaries  were  here  unin- 
fected; they  would  appear  only  when  injected  from  the  fora- 
r'na  themselves." 
The  only  connection  between  the  vessels  of  Thebesius  and 
the  coronary  arteries  that  he  could  find,  notwithstanding  re- 
peated attempts,  was  by  capillaries.  Bochdalek  having  ob- 
served that  the  foramina  of  one  auricle  communicated  with 
those  of  the  other,  he  was  able  by  blow-pipe  injection  to  verify 
the  correctness  of  this  view,  the  air  of  one  auricle  having 
passed  out  through  a  similar  exit  into  the  other. 

To  sustain  his  view  that  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  may 
be  carried  through  the  vessels  of  Thebesius  some  time  after 
the  coronary  arteries  are  absolutely  obliterated,  a  number  of 
experiments  are  related.  Thus,  fluid  introduced  into  the  ven- 
tricle of  an  isolated  heart,  by  means  of  a  cannula  passed  down 
to  this  cavity,  and  tightly  held  in  situ  by  a  ligature  passed 
around  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  only  found  its  way 
through  the  vessels  of  Thebesius.  Defibrinated  blood,  inserted 
into  the  organ  through  this  cannula,  brought  on,  often  within 
one  minute,  "strongly  marked,  co-ordinated  contraction  of  the 
ventricle."  As  the  blood  thus  introduced  would  become  venous, 
the  action  would  become  gradually  reduced,  but  renewal  of 
the  blood  would  at  once  cause  the  heart  to  resume  its  normal 
action.  "With  a  periodic  supply  of  blood,"  says  the  author, 
"and  with  favorable  temperature  and  moisture  this  may  con- 
tinue several  hours."  That  mere  mechanical  stimulation  by 
distension  did  not  cause  the  phenomena  witnessed  is  demon- 
strated by  the  alternate  use  of  Ringer's  solution  and  defibrin- 
ated blood.  While  the  solution  failed  to  sustain  contractions, 
•blood  always  succeeded. 
Another  experiment  served  to  demonstrate  that  a  true 
circulation  could  take  place  between  the  vessels  of  Thebesius 
and  the  coronary  veins.  The  organ  being  disposed  as  stated 
above,  two  of  the  coronary  veins  were  incised;    "a  small,  but 
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steady,  stream  of  venous  blood  issued  from  them."  Under  the 
eame  conditions  the  descending  branch  of  the  left  coronary 
artery  was  opened.  "No  flow  of  blood  occurred  from  the  artery, 
although  there  was  a  free  escape  from  an  incision  in  an  ac- 
companying vein."  In  still  another  experiment  the  trunks  of 
both  coronary  arteries  were  ligated  and  the  ligature  around 
the  ventricles  omitted.  "The  supply-cannula  was  tied  into  the 
ventricle  through  the  aorta.  On  the  introduction  of  Uood 
the  left  ventricle  alone  began  to  beat  strongly  and  regularly 
,  .  .  the  blood  found  its  way  in  part  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle, coining  of  necessity  through  the  walls.  .  .  ,"  Thu 
blood  from  the  left  ventricle  had  thus  found  its  way  into  the 
right  one.  Finally,  he  refers  to  the  striking  analogy  which 
this  nutritional  system  presents  to  that  of  the  frog  and  cat. 
In  the  frog  the  heart  is  almost  entirely  nourished  "through 
the  branching  passages  that  carry  the  blood  from  the  interior 
of  the  heart  nearly  to  the  pericardial  surface." 

On  the  strength  of  all  this  evidence,  Dr.  Pratt  concludes 
(giving  only  the  features  that  bear  directly  upon  the  question 
we  are  analyzing)  that:     "1.  The  vessels  of  Thcbesius  open 
from  the  ventricles  and  auricles  into  a  system  of  fine  brancln- 
that  communicate  with  the  coronary  arteries  and   vein 
means  of  capillaries,  and  with  the  veins — but  not  wit: 
arteries — by  passages  of  somewhat  larger  size,    2.  These  vessels 
are  capable  of  bringing  from  the  ventricular  cavities  to  the 
heart-muscle  sufficient  nutriment  to  maintain  long-continued, 
rhythmic  contractions.     3.  The  heart  may  also  be  effect 
nourished  by  means  of  a  flow  of  blood  from  the  auricle  hack 
into  the  coronary  sinus  and  veins."     The  author  concludes 
with  the  very  appropriate  remark:   "It  is  evident  that  the  nu- 
trition through  the  vessels  of  Thebesius  and  the  coronary 
must  modify  in  no  slight  degree  the  existing  views   of  t In- 
nutrition of  the  mammalian  heart,  and  of  the  manner  in  v. 
infarction  of  the  heart  takes  place."    The  clinical  features  of 
this  question  will  be  considered  elsewhere. 

Viewed  from  our  standpoint,  the  vessels  of  Thebesius  art 
more  concerned  with  the  dynamics  of  the  heart  than  with  the  nu- 
trition of  this  organ,  though  the  latter  function  is  not  to  be 
ignored,  particularly  in  the  sense  emphasized  by  Pratt:    i.t., 
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86  a  source  of  compensation.  That  nutrition  of  the  left  heart, 
auricle  and  ventricle,  constantly  filled  with  arterial  blood,  can. 
result  from  a  flow  of  the  latter  through  the  Thebesian  vessels 
seems  clear,  but  nutrition  can  hardly  be  associated  with  a 
similar  process  in  the  right  heart,  with  nothing  but  venous 
blood  to  propel  through  the  Thebesian  channels.  That  nu- 
trition, the  recognized  prerogative  of  arterial  blood,  owing  to 
its  oxygen,  cannot  be  the  active  factor  here  is  evident. 

The  right  heart  seems,  judging  from  the  anatomical  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  concerned  in  the  process,  to  play  a 
physiological  function  of  a  special  kind.  While  the  Thebesian 
openings  are  larger  in  the  aurielos  than  in  the  ventricles,  in 
the  left  auricle  they  are  also  fewer  than  in  the  right;  but  even 
more  suggestive  is  the  fuct  that,  while  some  openings  in  the 
right  auricle  are  supplied  with  valves,  none  have  been  found 
in  those  of  the  left.  Again,  both  ventricles  are  supplied  with 
foramina;  the  right  ventricle  is  particularly  well  provided  with 
them,  while  they  are  difficult  to  find  in  the  left  one.  That  the 
septal  wall  should  Bhow  them  most  clearly  on  the  right  side  is 
also  suggestive.  Evidently  a  similar  condition  exists  between 
the  auricles,  as  suggested  by  Bochdalek  and  confirmed  by 
Pratt;  but  the  fact  that  limited  information  supplied  by  works 
on  anatomy  usually  covers  only  those  of  the  right  auricle 
points  to  greater  prominence  of  the  latter.  Thus,  Gray* 
states  that  the  vena?  Thebesii  open  "on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  right  auricle."  Finally,  the  openings  supplied  with  valves 
are  in  the  right  auricle,  as  we  have  seen;  but  they  are  also 
stated  to  be  most  conspicuous  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
great  vessels;  hence  it  must  only  be  the  Thebesian  openings 
around  the  great  vessels  of  the  right  auricle — the  vena*  cavae 
and  the  pulmonary  artery — that  are  provided  with  valves. 

If  we  can  now  ascertain  whether  the  current  which  enters 
the  Thebesian  vessels  from  the  right  auricle  is  shut  out  in  this 
location,  or  secured  within  the  channels,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  valves  close, — i.e.,  inwardly  or  outwardly, — 
we  will  be  able  to  decide  whether  venous  blood  from  the  vena} 


'Gray:    "Anatomy":    edition,  1901.  p. 
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cava  or  arterial  blood  from  the  lungs  circulates  in  the  Thebe- 
sian system. 

Bochdalek  found  that  many  of  these  openings  in  the 
auricles  "presented  the  appearance  of  blind  depressions,  6ince 
they  were  often  covered  with  single  valves  in  such  a  way  as 
to  resist  investigation,  with  the  blow-pipe"  .  .  .  "some 
were  slit-like,  resembling  the  mouths  of  the  ureters;  still 
others  were  large,  round  depressions,  with  smaller  openings  at 
the  bottom."  The  first  remark  suggests  that  the  openings 
serve  as  exits  into  the  auricle,  while  the  second  points  to  the 
contrary,  since  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  depression  with 
"openings  at  the  bottom"  as  a  valve  calculated  to  resist  liquids 
exerting  pressure  on  the  concave  side.  From  the  left  auricle 
Gad  caused  water  to  pass  out  of  the  right  and  left  ventricular 
walls,  but,  as  the  auricular  openings  have  no  valves,  this  only 
serves  to  emphasize  the  extensive  canalization  which  the 
Thebesian  system  represents.  The  system  might,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  essentially  calculated  to  distribute  venous 
blood  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  entire  heart:  a  fact  which 
the  free  anastomosis  with  the  venous  channels  would  seem  to 
sustain. 

Pratt  states  that  he  has  seen  "structures  accessory  to 
these  ventricular  foramina  which  might  in  any  way  serve  the 
office  of  valves"  .  .  .  "the  edge  of  the  foramen  is  usually 
sharply  defined  and  may  frequently  exist  as  a  partial,  shelf- 
like,  covering,  giving  the  impression  perhaps  of  an  attempt  at 
a  membranous  valve;  but  it  is  seldom  more  than  this."  A 
shelf  means  a  projection,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  membranous 
suggests  that  during  ventricular  contraction  this  valve  is  pressed 
against  the  opening  and  closes  it:  a  feature  which  involves 
the  possibility  that  during  diastole  a  current— whether  venous 
or  arterial — Aowb  into  the  ventricle  through  its  foramina. 
That  the  latter  and  their  valves  open  inwardly — i.e.,  in  the 
ventricle — is  demonstrated  by  Pratt's  experiment,  in  which  he 
injected  the  coronary  veins  with  starch  and  celloidin  and  found 
that  even  these  passed  into  the  ventricle.  If,  therefore,  the 
venous  blood  of  the  right  heart  at  all  enters  the  muscular 
walls  it  is  not  through  the  foramina  of  the  ventricle,  i.e.,  from 
below;    it  must  be  through  the  openings  above,  ».».,  those  in 
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the  right  auricle.  The  experiment  in  which  the  cannula  waa 
tied  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  hlood  heing  "allowed  to 
enter  the  right  auricle  through  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid," 
appears  to  us  to  further  sustain  this  fact.  The  heart  continued 
"its  rhythmic  contractions  for  eight  hours:  a  period  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  that  observed  in  nutrition  through  the 
vessels  of  Thebesius  alone.  It  was  inferred  that  blood  had 
gained  access  from  the  auricle  to  the  coronary  veins  and  had 
thus  aided  materially  in  the  nutrition."  While  this  course 
may  have  been  taken  by  some  of  the  blood  in  the  experiment, 
it  is  obviously  not  a  normal  one  during  life,  and  the  unusual 
duration  of  the  contractions  seems  to  ua  to  indicate  that  the 
blood  that  penetrated  into  the  right  auricle  found  its  way  into 
the  Thebesian  system  via  the  openings  in  this  auricle,  thus 
approximating  as  nearly  as  possible  normal  conditions. 

The  relations  between  the  coronary  veins  and  the  Thebe- 
sian channels  are  self-evident,  excepting,  however,  a  theoretical 
back-flow  from  the  auricles  into  the  veins  suggested  by  Pratt, 
which  appears  to  us  abnormal;  at  least  it  is  not  compatible 
with  our  views  of  the  process.  The  Thebesian  vessels  and 
coronary  veins  were  found  to  communicate  freely  on  the  right 
side,  but  not  on  the  left,  with  the  ventricular  foramina.  The 
septal  foramina  were  also  found  to  communicate  with  the 
coronary  vein  at  the  end  of  the  sinus.  An  interesting  feature 
is  the  fact  that  blood  passed  into  the  right  ventricle  flowed 
freely  from  a  cut  vein  of  the  left  heart  (experiment  of  April  3, 
1897).  On  the  other  hand,  the  relations  between  the  coronary 
arteries  and  the  Thebesian  vessels  are  of  a  peculiar  kind;  thus 
the  communication  between  the  left  coronary  artery  and  the 
right  ventricle  Bcems  as  free  as  that  between  the  same  artery 
and  the  left  ventricle  (through  the  Thebesian  channel)  is  lim- 
ited. The  experiment  in  which  a  colored  solution  was  passed 
into  the  left  coronary  artery  caused  an  accumulation  of  400 
cubic  centimeters  to  flow  from  the  right  ventricle,  while  only 
4  cubic  centimeters  flowed  from  the  left,  sufficiently  empha- 
sizes this  fact.  Hatler,  who  had  observed  that  injected  sub- 
stances flowed  out  freely  from  the  surfaces  of  both  ventricles, 
states  that  "the  passage  from  the  arteries  into  the  cavities  of 
the  left  side  is  more  difficult." 
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All  these  features  seem  to  fully  supply  the  needs  of  the 
function  with  which  the  secretion  of  the  suprarenal  glands 
must  be  connected,  if  the  phenomena  witnessed  in  many  dis- 
orders and  after  the  use  of  most  remedies  have  been  correctly 
interpreted.  That  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  dual  process 
of  which  the  suprarenal  secretion,  operating  in  the  right  heart, 
and  the  arterializcd  blood  in  the  left  heart  are  active  factors 
seems  probable.  Again,  the  marked  power  of  arterial  blood 
— or  rather  of  plasma — since  the  defibrinatcd  blood  filtered 
through  cotton  was  used — to  sustain  functional  activity,  even 
when  only  poured  into  the  ventricles,  as  shown  by  Prat: 
tainly  indicates  that  the  blood  must  alone  be  able,  during 
life,  to  compensate,  in  case  of  need,  for  insufficiency  of  blood 
furnished  by  the  coronary  arteries. 

The  contractions  of  the  left  heart  seem  to  us  to  be  greatly 
assisted  by  the  arterial  blood  that  enters  it,  and  main: 
that  which  enters  the  cavities  themselves.  The  exp.  rirm-nts 
of  Pratt  having  shown  that  contraction  could  be  produced  by 
contact  with  arterialized  blood,  the  arrival  into  the  auricle  of 
a  normal  quantity  of  this  fluid  must  be  fully  capable,  there- 
fore, of  causing  contraction  of  the  walls  of  that  cavity.  The 
relations  of  the  several  structures  and  the  mechanism  involved 
seems  to  us  to  be  as  follows:  The  main  structures  upon  which 
the  arterial  blood  reacts  are  (1)  the  musculi  pectinati  and  (2) 
the  sinus  venosus  and  appendix  auriculae,  all  of  which  are  so 
disposed  as  to  offer  as  much  surface  as  possible  to  the  blood. 
The  walls  of  the  cavities  mentioned  are  provided  with  numer- 
ous channels,  the  Thebesian  "veins,"  to  satisfy  this  purpose. 
The  blood  which  enters  the  auricle  when  it  is  dilated  pene- 
trates all  the  circuitous  areas  around  the  musculi  pectinati  and 
into  the  Thebesian  vessels,  and  the  ensuing  contraction  forces 
the  blood-plasma  into  the  smaller  subdivisions  of  these  v< 
from  which  they  find  their  way  into  the  auricular  veins.  \ 
the  arterial  blood  reaches  the  vent  rich,  a  process  similar  to  the 
preceding  occurs.  The  columns  earn  etc  are  <1  imposed  so  a?  to 
offer  considerable  surface  to  the  blood,  while  the  ventricular 
walls  are  permeated  with  Thebesian  channels,  into  which  the 
blood  penetrates  during  diastole.  The  contraction  bad 
closes  the  apertures  of  these  channels,  and  forces  the  blood' 
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plasma  into  their  Bmaller  ramifications  and  finally  into  the 
veins.  The  larger  channels  carry  the  corpuscular  elements  to 
the  latter.  The  role  of  the  coronary  arteries  will  be  referred 
to  later  on. 

Th6  right  luart,  as  we  view  the  process,  owes  its  functional 
activity  mainly  to  the  suprarenal  secretion  brought  to  the 
cavities  by  the  vena  cava.  We  have  sufficiently  emphasized 
the  power  of  this  agent  to  restore  cardiac  action  and  sustain 
it  even  when  the  entire  6pinal  cord  has  been  obliterated.  The 
manner  in  which  it  exercises  its  powers  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  arterial  blood  on  the  left  side.  On  penetrating  the  auricle 
the  contractile  structures  are  submitted  to  its  immediate  ef- 
fects, but  the  orifices  of  the  Thebesian  vessels  or  channels  are 
more  miincrouB  and  larger  than  in  the  left  auricle.  The  mem- 
branous edges  previously  referred  to  as  valves  by  the  investi- 
gators quoted  do  not  appear  to  us  to  merit  being  considered 
as  such  after  careful  examination  of  these  structures  in  the 
ox-heart.  The  aperture  being  closed  by  the  least  squeezing  of 
the  tissues  containing  them,  it  seems  evident  that  they  should 
as  readily  close  under  the  powerful  contraction  of  the  auric- 
ular tissues.  The  right  ventricle  also  presents  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  Thebesian  orifices  than  the  left,  while  its 
walls,  though  thinner,  plainly  show  the  ramifications  of  these 
channels.  That  the  venous  blood  charged  with  suprarenal  se- 
cretion should  at  once  penetrate  the  latter  when  the  ventricle 
begins  to  contract  is  self-evident.  Return  of  the  blood  to  the 
circulation  is  effected  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the 
left  heart:    i.e.,  through  the  coronary  veins. 

The  whole  process  is  an  exceedingly  uncomplicated  one, 
but,  as  we  will  see  later  on,  it  simplifies  many  obscure  prob- 
lems, while  affording,  in  connection  with  the  coronary  arterial 
blood,  a  supply  in  keeping  with  the  vital  importance  of  the 
organ  itself.  Again,  Dr.  Pratt's  experiment,  in  which  blood 
injected  into  the  left  auricle  flowed  freely  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle, emphasized  the  possibility  of  compensation  in  case  of 
need.  Thus,  while  under  normal  conditions,  the  pressure  in 
both  ventricles  must  be  equal,  reduced  contraction— of  the 
right  ventricle,  for  example — through  insufficiency  of  the  ad- 
renals would  automatically  cause  the  arrival  into  it,  through 
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the  Thebesian  foramina  of  the  septum,  of  at  least  some  arterial 
blood.     That  this  does  not  always  suffice  to   maintain   inter- 
ventricular equilibrium,  however,  is  illustrated  by  the  <i 
pulse,  the  pulsuB  paradoxus,  and  kindred  phenomena. 

Suggestive,  in  this  connection  are  the  remark?  nl    I' 
Porter   in  his  review  of  the  subject  of   i  nation   in 

the  "American  Text-book  of  l'livsinkigv"'':     --A   positive 
onstration   that  the  nerve-cells   m    the   heart    are   not 
to  its  con  tract  inn-.  tfadfl  observer,   "in   snared    b]    P 

ing  the  tip  of  the  ventricle  of  the  dog's  heart  and  aupp 

it  with  wnnn  defibrinated  blood  tJirough  a  cam 

Its    nutrient   artery.      Long-continued,    rlntlmiieul,    spontai 

contractions  are  thus  obtained  (  Porter1*).     As  the  part  ran 

contains   no    nerve-cells^,    the    observed    contractions    can 

arise  in  the  muscular  tissue,  provided  we  make  the  (at  pn 

safe    assumption    that    the   nerve-fibers    do    not    ori^ 

pulses   capable   of    inducing    rhythmic    avascular 

In  other  words, — and  this  may  be  said  to  appU  to  all 

elements  including  those  of  the  mnecnlu  coots  of  tta 

and   intestines, — the  cardiac   muscle  is.  endowed    with   \h> 

lierent  power  to  contract,  even   small   detached   pieces.   Then 

plaeed  in  appropriate  media  being  capable  of  doing  so.     1 

body,  indeed,  this  contractile  power  is  merely,  bo  to 

active,  and   Porter  remarks — almost  prophetical]?  in  the 

of  our  views:     "The  demonstration  that  the  nerve-cells  are  Dot 

:i,-il  in  contraction  places  us  one  step  nearer  the 
of  contraction.     It  is  H"Nie  agency  ,i,li)i:/  »n  th,-  ,-, 
shnifi'."    Evidence  is  aceomalating  thai  this  agenl  is  a 
leal  substance,  nr  substances,  brought  I"  the  contract 
by  {hi  the  blood." 

That  the  "chemical   substance  brought   to  the  contra 
matter  by   the  blood"   is   represented    by   the  adrenal  sex  r 
and  the  oxidizing  substance  seems  clear.     Brown-Senna  id  over 
fifty  yean  ago  urged  that  the  in r.  na  cava 

undetermined  substance  which  contributed  to  the  heart's 

dynamism. 


•Porter:     "American  Text-book  of  Physiology."  second  edition.  1!KX». 
"  1    ri  .lournal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  vol.  II,  p. 

"  All  (Utiles  are  our  own, 
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THE  ACTION  OP  THE  ADRENAL  SECRETION  AND  THE  OXIDIZING 
SUBSTANCE  UPON  THE  CARDIAC  MUSCLE, 

ie  histology  of  the  myocardium  still  oilers  a  broad  field 
ajecttue,  notwithstanding  the  many  investigations  to 
which  it  has  been  submitted  by  modern  observers.  Tlie  known 
facts  are  bricllv  than:  its  tissue  is  composed,  in  man,  of 
short,  round  fasciculi,  or  bundles,  of  striated  fibers,  possessed 
of  thick  lateral  projections.  The  latter  directly  connecting 
with  a  similar  projection  of  the  adjoining  bundles  and  being 
cemented  to  it,  a  thick  close-meshed  net-work  is  formed:  a 
characteristic  of  the  heart-muscle.  But  it  differs  from  other 
muscles  in  several  other  particulars;  its  fibers  are  one-third 
smaller  and  their  stria;  are  much  more  faint;  they  possess  no 
BBJCQoIsmina  and  are,  therefore,  exposed  to  the  immediate  action 
of  any  tin  id  that  may  summnd  them.  The  manner  in  which 
the  contractile  structures  are  combined  in  bundles  is  slso 
peculiar:  each  bundle  is  made  up  of  central  prismatic  fasciculi 
of  round  libers,  in  which  nuclei  (one  or  two)  with  their  sur- 
rounding protoplasmic  area  are  imbedded,  the.  whole  being 
surrounded  with  flat  or  ribbon-like  columns  of  musele-fihi !TB. 
1  he  perinuclear  protoplasm  referred  to  generally  contains  fat- 
droplets  and  minuU  pigmtnt-grawuUa  which  resemble  ha?mo- 
>iiin.  and  Bends  projections  between  the  surrounding  mus- 
rular   fibers  so  that   each  of   the  latter   is  connected   with   and 

»i-  only  separated  from  its  neighbor  by  a  layer  of  protoplasm. 
This  arrangement  does  not  in  any  way  modify  the  manner  in 
vvhieli  tin.'  sanous  elements  are  disposed,  while  the  disks,  clear 
space?,  etc,  are  precisely  as  they  are  elsewhere  in  the  organ- 
ism. These  muscular  "primary"  bundles  form,  by  their  union 
v.  ith  one  or  two  of  their  neighbors;,  columns,  or  chains — ot 
"secondary"  bundles,  which  are  covered,  as  shown  by  Ranvier, 
with  B  sheath  of  loose  connective- tissue  cells,  which  cells,  in 
turn,  connect  with  one  another  by  numerous  projections,  or 
extensions.  The  primary  fasciculi  also  contain  connective- 
ti- -ii'-  sheaths  which  invest  the  muscle- libers  and  are  likewise 
supplied  with  connective-tissue  cells.  All  this  forms  a  close, 
though  permeable,  net-work,  which  makes  it  possible  for  a 
liquid  to  penetrate  the  muscular  columns  or  chains  and  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  bare,  or  exposed,  muscle-fiber. 
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Indeed,  the  intimate  structure  of  the  myocardium  pre- 
cisely supplies  the  required  structure  for  the  equable  and  free 
distribution  of  such  an  agency  as  the  suprarenal  u  rep- 

resents. Fluids  can  penetrate  through  the  maze  of  cellular 
tissue  to  the  bare  muscular  fibers;  the  sheaths  that  include 
the  columns  or  chains  of  muscular  bundles  afford  a  peculiar 
system  of  canalization  through  which  the  liquids  can  easily 
gain  access  to  them.  These  canals — the  lacunae  of  Henle — 
are  the  intervals  between  the  columns  of  secondary  bundles,  or 
their  sheaths,  rather,  which  are  placed  in  longitudinal  apposi- 
tion. Schweigger-Seidel  and  Ranvier  having  observed  that 
interstitial  injections  of  colored  substances  penetrated  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  the  lacunae  have  been  considered  as  adjuncts, 
or  extensions,  of  the  latter. 

liVnniit,15  however,  concluded  that  the  penetration  of  the 
colored  fluids  into  the  lymphatics  merely  demonstrated  the 
weak  resistance  of  the  endothelial  coat  of  the  latter,  and  the 
spaces,  or  lacuna?,  of  Henle  being  unprovided  with  endothelial 
walls,  there  was  no  gTonnd  for  the  prevailing  belief  that 
represented  lymphatic  vessels.  He  found  that  all  the  lym- 
phatic capillaries  of  the  myocardium  are  located  on  the  surface 
of  the  heart  underneath  the  pericardium.  They  are  large  and 
bosselated  and  form  a  mesh-work  which  covers  the  whole  car- 
diac surface,  and  send  smaller  blind  pouches  into  the  muscular 
interstices.  The  spaces  of  Henle  should  be  considered,  ho 
thinks,  "not  as  true  lymphatic  cavities  analogous  to  tho6€  ob- 
served around  the  pulmonary  lobules  of  certain  animal- 
as  mere  connective-tissue  spaces,  which  represent,  in  fact, 
pathways  for  lymph."  In  a  foot-note  Berdal  states  that  the 
spaces  of  Henle  are  crossed  by  "vessels,"  and  in  the  text  the 
following  remark  as  to  the  identity  of  this  lymph  appears: 
"The  muscular  fibers  of  the  heart  are  thus  bathed  in  con- 
nective-tissue spaces  in  which  lymph  easily  circulates;  but 
this  lymph  is  not  that  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  or  capillaries, 
but  that  of  loose  connective-tissue  spaces  (Renaut)."  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  this  suggests  the  presence  of  blood- 
plasma.    Still,  we  can  only  consider  this  deduction  as  tentative. 

"»Henau«:    Trait*  d'HUIologie  pratique,   p.  719:    quota 
P    OB. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  blood-plasma,  whether  venous 
arterial,  is  distributed  by  the  Thebesian  channels  is  well 
shown  in  a  study  of  the  vessels  of  the  heart  by  Arthur  V. 
Meigs.'8  The  extreme  paucity  of  literature  on  the  Thebesian 
channels  has  caused  them  to  be  overlooked  by  practically  all 
histologists;  that  they  should  be  treated  as  capillaries  in  the 
author's  paper  is,  therefore,  as  normal  as  it  is  for  text-books 
to  do  so.  "The  capillaries  of  the  human  heart,"  eays  Dr. 
Meigs,  "differ  in  two  ways  from  those  of  other  partB  of  the 
body:  they  penetrate  the  muscular  fibers,  and  some  of  them 
are  larger  than  those  found  elsewhere,  and  of  different  ar- 
rangement. .  .  ,  The  accompanying  illustrations  are  draw- 
ings which  were  made  with  the  camera  lucida.  They  arc  from 
sections  of  two  human  hearts.  The  first  is  from  the  heart  of 
a  negro  woman,  40  years  old,  who  died  of  burns.  Some  pieces 
of  the  organ  were  preserved  in  Fleming's  solution,  and  others 
in  70-per-cent.  alcohol,  and  they  were  stained  in  bulk  with 
borax-e*rmine  and  imbedded  in  paraffin.  The  second  heart  is 
that  of  a  man,  30  years  old,  who  died  of  lead  encephalopathy. 
Whe'j  the  post-mortem  examination  was  made,  the  heart  being 
still  quite  froth,  there  was  injected  through  each  of  the  two 
coronary  arteries  as  much  as  the  blood-vessels  would  easily 
receive  of  a  solution  of  3  grammes  of  Berlin  blue  (Grubler's) 
in  600  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  Pieces  of  the  organ  of 
suitable  size  were  at  once  placed  in  preservative  fluid,  some  in 
70-per-cent.  alcohol,  and  others  in  formaldehyde  solution.  The 
tissue  was  afterward  stained  in  bulk  with  borax-carmine  and 

•imbedded  in  paraffin, 
"The  penetration  of  the  muscular  fibers  by  the  capillaries 
is  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  illustrations;  it  is  shown  as  well 
by  the  injected  as  by  the  uninfected  heart.  The  two  methods 
of  demonstration  supplement  one  another,  because,  in  injected 
tissue  which  has  been  stained,  the  blood-vessels  and  their  situa- 
tion are  made  very  obvioua  by  the  contrast  of  color,  but  the 
details  of  the  structure  of  the  walls  are  obscured  by  the  injec- 
tion material,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  uninfected  tissue, 
the  structure  of  the  blood-vessels  can  be  seen  with  the  utmost 
distinctness.     In  Figs.  1  to  4  the  capillaries  are  easily  recog- 

"  Arthur  V.  Meigs:     Journal  of  Anatomy  ana  Physiology,  Jan..  1899. 
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ni/i'd.     Their  situationsin  relation  to  I lio  nuucolu  libera  are 
very    varied.      Some    ate    in    tlie    intermuscular    fibers,    othen 
.-lightly   indent   the  sides  of  the  fibers;    still   others  art;  within 
the  fibers  close  to  their  peripheries,  and  BOinetimaa   the  i 
EarifiB  are  in  the  very  centers  of  the  fibers.     This  pent  I 
the  muscular  fibers  uf  the  liimiaii  heart    in   the  adult  is  a  most 


•   DESCBIPTIOX    OF  UB.    MEIOS'S   PLATE. 

The  amplification  has  lieen  reduced  about  one-third  in  the  Kpft 
tion  herein  preaenUd. 

"Fig.  1, — x  420.  From  a  man,  30  years  old,  who  died  of  lead  encephalop- 
athy-. A  section  of  papillary  muscle  of  the  heart  cut  across  the  libera.  66  are 
Injected  capillaries,  the  one  partially  and  the  other  entirely  within  the  muscular 
fibers.    P.  A.  capillary  which  remains  unlnjeetcd;    Its  nucleus  la  Included. 

"Fig.  2.— x  420.  From  the  some  tissue  ns  Fig.  1.  r.  A  vein  atalned  by 
the  Injection  material.  66.  CaplllnrlcB  whose  precise  situation  cannot  be  defined. 
They  cannot  be  said  to  be  intermuscular  spaces,  nor  to  be  entirely  within  libera. 
The  effect  Is  as  If  the  fibers  were  coalescing. 

"Fig.  3—1:  420.  From  the  same  tissue  as  Fig.  t  f,  A  capillary  In  a 
fiber,  a,  A  capillary  In  the  center  of  a  very  small  Adit.  This  Is  perhaps  the 
most  convincing  Instance  of  the  penetration  of  a  muscular  fiber  by  a  capillary 

"Fig.  4.— i  420.  A  section  of  heart  cut  transversely  to  the  muscular  libers, 
from  a  negro  woman,  40  years  old,  who  died  of  burns.  The  muscular  libera  are 
of  Irregular  shape.  <f,  A  capillary  within  a  muscular  fiber,  its  nucleus  upon  one 
side  producing  a  resemblance  to  a  seal  ring,  r,  A  capillary  within  a  muscular 
fiber.  /,  A  capillary  In  an  intermuscular  space;  Its  nucleus  being  Included.  It 
resembles  a  seal  ring.  p.  A  capillary  in  an  Intermuscular  space;  IU  endothelial 
wall  appears  as  a  simple  circle. 

"Fig.  6.— x  115.  From  the  same  tissue  as  Fig.  4.  A  large  capillary, 
receiving  many  branches  and  surrounded  by  muscular  tissue.  The  capillary  and 
its  branches  are  almost  filled  with  blood -corpuscles.  The  capillary  walls  are  dis- 
tinctly visible,  containing  many  flattened  endothelial  nuclei. 

"Fig.  6. — x  42.  From  the  Banie  tissue  ns  Fig.  1.  Not  printed  In  two 
colors,  because  the  essentials  show  equally  well  In  black,  m.  Muscular  tissue. 
a.  An  arteriole;    the  solid  black  within  Its  caliber  Is  Injection  material,     r,  The 

nipanying  vein  to  the  urterlole,  a;  It  also  contained  a  little  of  the  in)- 
material;  these  two  vessels  ore  in  a  connective-tissue  Interspace,  c,  A  large 
capillary;  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  the  blue  injection  material,  whlcb  Is  rep- 
resented by  the  heavily-shaded  portions.  These  three  vessels — arteriole,  vein. 
and  caplllnry — give  a  good  Idea  of  the  chururtcr  of  such  vessels  in  the  heart. 
The  great  slie  of  the  capillary  Is  the  most  striking  feature.'" 

striking  and  curious  phenomenon,  and  it  does  not  exist  at  an 
early  embryologieal  stage.  The  condition  is.  therefore,  one  of 
later  development,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  at  how  early  an  age 

it  does  exist 

"Vary  large  capillaries  are  found  in  the  human  heart,  and 
Buch  vessels  are  shown  by  Figs.  5  and  6.  It  is  not  common  to 
find  minute  veins  in  company  with  the  arterioles  in  the  deepest 


*  : 
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portions  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  although  it  is 
well  known  that,  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  connective-tisaue 
interstices,  arteries  are  found  with  their  vena;  coraites,  juBt  as 
they  are  in  other  organs  and  tissues.  The  arrangement  of  the 
vessels  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  interstices  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  that  found  in  the  muscular  substance  proper. 
Here,  when  an  arteriole  is  accompanied  by  an  efferent  vessel, 
thia  vessel  is  single  coated  and  composed  of  endothelium,  being 
exactly  like  the  smallest  capillaries,  except  in  size.  These  pecul- 
iar large  capillaries  are  found  not  only  in  company  with  arteri- 
oles, and,  therefore,  when  carrying  on  the  function  usually 
performed  by  veins,  but  also  alone.  When  they  are  alone,  it 
is  impossible  to  be  certain  whether  their  function  was  afferent 
or  efferent.  It  may  well  be  that  arterioles  are  less  numerous 
in  the  heart  than  in  other  tissues,  and  that  their  place  is  taken 
by  the  large  capillaries.  These  capillaries  are  so  numerous  and 
of  such  size  that  it  seems  likely  they  perform  the  function  of 
reservoirs.  The  presence  of  the  large  capillaries  and  the  pene- 
tration of  the  muscular  fibers  by  the  capillaries  indicate  a  pro- 
vision for  the  blood-supply  of  the  heart  even  more  bountiful 
than  that  of  the  other  organs." 

That  these  vessels  are  the  Thebesian  channels  is  evident; 
their  mode  of  distribution  and  the  peculiar  endings  of  their 
subdivisions  is  particularly  well  shown  in  Fig.  6,  while  the 
outpouring  of  plasma  for  absorption  by  the  muscle-elements  is 
suggested  by  Fig.  5. 

The  fact  that  the  distribution  of  the  Thebesian  channels 
ia  analogous  to  that  observed  in  the  heart  of  the  frog  has,  we 
have  seen,  been  noted  by  Pratt.  This  had  also  been  noticed 
by  Lannelongue,  but  this  author  considered  the  channels  of  the 
human  myocardium  as  vestiges  of  the  batrachian  system.  Ber- 
dal,  who  alludes  to  the  latter,  states  that  in  the  frog  and  in  the 
batrachian  urodeta  there  are  no  ordinary  blood-vessels.  "The 
muscular  fasciculi  intercept  cavernous  spaces  into  which  the 
blood  penetrates  directly  and  from  which  they  are  only  sepa- 
rated by  endothelium.  The  frog's  heart  is  thus  a  irus  sponge  the 
structures  of  which,  formed  of  muscular  fibers,  nourish  themselves 
by  imbibition.  In  mammals,  on  the  contrary,  the  myocardium 
sntains  distinct  vessels.     The  capillaries  form  a  net- work  the 
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meahes  erf  which,  elongated  ami  parallel  to  the  muscular  I 
nli.  are  connected  by  short  branches,  which  give  Bflab  nielli  the 
appearance  of  a  parallelogram.     When   then 
spaces  of  lh-nle,  they  in  .overcd,  on  tlie  external  saxtaem,  with 

iini   i  i.mi.'i  livr-ii-Mic  ( » 1 : 1 1 « •- - "      I'l'atl's  nhscivaliuii   m»t   OTlly  in- 
cludes the  analogy  between,  tlio  human  lung  and  that  of  the 
txog,  but  also  with  tli -i t  of  the  cat,  n  mammal.    Under 
oonditiona,  it  baoomee  dear  that  in  man,  also,  the  hurt  mock 

null)  In  r,  i/.i,;Jed  OS  a  S]niiifif-Hki  slnn  liifi'.  tin-  rmilnhl; 
nirnts  (if  Vfhieh  iirr  vuurixh.'il  mid  supplied  witli  work-ivy  . 
by  subsUtnres  in   the  bUivd-plWWM. 

What  is  tlic  n'llc  of  I  he  Id  nod  of  the  coronary  arteries  in 
(lie  functions  nf  the  heart?  This  may  perhaps  be  traced  bj 
analyzing  the  affects  of  ligation  of  thcae  arteries  upon  then 
(unctions.    Porter"  refers  m  follows  to  the  experimental  work 

in   this  i-uiiin-.-lii.il  :     "The   frequency  of  arrc- 

in  projn.i-linii  in  tin-  size  ..f  the  artery  ligah-d,  and  hfj 

of  the  area  made  amemie,  and  is  not  in  proportion   fa 
injury  done  in  the  preparation  of  the  artery.     The  cireumfiYv 
ami  desrendeiis  may  be  prepared  without  injuring  a  single  mus- 
de-fiber,  yel   their  ligation  frequently  arrests  the  while 

the  ligation  of  the  arteria  septi,  which  cannot  be  prepared  with- 
out injuria;,'  the  mu-ch-Mibstancc,  does  not  arrest  the  heart. 
It  is,  moreover,  possible  to  close  a  coronary  artery  witboe 
.1  >.mi<nl  injury.  Lycopodium-apores  mixed  with  dfi 
blood  are  injected  into  the  arch  of  the  aorta  during  the  rao- 
nieiitan  closure  of  that  vessel  and  are  carried  into  the  corona rv 
arteries:  the  only  way  left  open  for  the  blood.  The  lycopodium- 
spores  plug  up  the  finer  branches  of  the  coronary  vessels.  The 
coronary  arteries  are  thus  closed  without  the  operator  having 
touched  tin-  heart.  Prompt  arrest,  with  tumultuous  fibrillar] 
contraction,  follows." 

If  the  plasma  that  reaches  the  heart  by  way  of  the  Thebe- 
sian channels  can  sustain  both  its  nutrition  and  its  contractions, 
how  can  such  results  as  these  be  accounted  for?  Tlio  sudden 
arrest  of  the  heart's  action  by  plugging  the  coronary  arteries 
certainly  points  to  a  predominating  function,  and.  more  than 
this,  to  B  function  of  which  they  are  alone  the  sources  of  blood- 


"  Porter;     Loc,  Ht. 
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supply.  That  the  role  of  the  coronary  blood  in  precisely  that 
which  obtains  elsewhere  in  the  organism  is  forcibly  su 
by  the  experiment!  of  LangendorfT,  who  was  able,  according  to 
Porter,  "by  circulating  warmed  orygcnatnl  tlrfiliriinitfd  blood 
through  the  coronary  vessels,  to  maintain  the  heart.-  of  rabbits, 
cat-,  and  dogs  in  activity  after  their  total  extirpation  from  the 
body."  It  is  clear  that  the  blood-plasma  can  incite  functional 
activity  when  introduced  through  the  coronanes  as  well  as  when 

introduced  into  the  ventriclrs.  HSra  pieces  removed  from  the 
ventricle  will  contract  tor  hour.-,"  continues  the  anther,  "if  fed 
with  blood  through  a  cannula  in  tint  branch  of  the  coronary 
artery  which  supplies  them  (Porter1'").  It  is  evident,  therei 
that  the  cause  of  the  rhythmic  best  oi  the  heart  lies  within  the 
licaii  itsrlf.  and  not  within  the  central  DOTTOOfl  system." 

The  italicised  words  represent  precisely  the  factor  of  the 
problem  which  must  be  dim  mated  to  enable  up  to  differentiate 
the  role  of  the  coronary  plasma  from  that  of  the  Thchesian 
plasma,  fur  blood  will  not  alone  induce  contraction  oi  the  car- 
diac walls;  almost  any  irritant  will  under  appropriate  condi- 
tions. Indeed,  in  the  latter  case  it  will  sometimes  undergo  eon- 
tractions  without  any  external  irritation;  thus,  "a  strip  of 
muscle  cut  from  the  00A8  of  the  tortoise  ventricle  and  suspended 
in  a  moist  chamber  begins  in  a  Tew  hours  to  beat  apparently 
of  its  own  accord  with  a  regular,  but  slow,  rhythm,  which  has 
bra  MOB  to  continue  as  long  as  tidily  hours.  If  the  strip  is 
cut  into  pieces  and  placed  on  moistened  glass  slides,  each  piece 
will  contract  rhythmically-  Yet  in  tin-  apes  of  the  heart  no 
nerve-cells  have  been  found"  f  Porter).  Hence  the  power  to 
contract  is  inherent  in  the  contractile  tissues,  and  subject,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  organism,  to  Bxaeerbatiana  of  activity  under 
appropriate  stimulus.  This  fact  bfldng  DOW  established,  our  in- 
'|uiry  is  simplified,  hum  we  need  only  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  processes  through  winch  it  is  utilized. 

\nalysis  of  tho  requirements  of  the  right  heart  soon  re- 
veals the  fact  that  the  muscle-libers  require  I  lie  same  blood- 
supply  that  any  muscle  of  the  body  does.  Indeed,  we  then 
realize  that  the  coronary  arteries  arc  their  only  source  of  oxy- 

"  Porter;    Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  vol.  II,  p,  3*1,  1897. 
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gen.  The  venous  blood  that  reaches  it  through  the  Thebesian 
channels  has  been  depleted  of  this  gas  by  the  rest  of  the  or- 
ganism, and  the  suprarenal  secretion,  owing  to  its  marked  avid- 
ity for  it,  must,  while  in  transit  through  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  have  deprived  it  of  the  little  that  might  have  remained 
in  loose  combination.  We  have  reviewed  the  ultimate  distribu- 
tion of  the  coronary  arteries  as  given  by  Berdal.  It  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  other  text-books.  These  generally  concur 
in  stating  that  the  larger  branches  are  distributed  to  the  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  large  fasciculi,  and  once  therein 
divide  into  arterioles,  which,  in  turn,  subdivide  into  capillaries 
that  entwine  the  primary  muscle-fasciculi.  "The  capil 
of  the  myocardium  are  very  numerous,"  say  Bohm  and  von 
Davidoff,  "and  so  closely  placed  around  the  muscle-bundles  that 
each  muscular  fiber  comes  in  contact  with  one  or  more  capil- 
laries." Do  they  serve  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  supply  the  muscle- 
fiber  with  its  source  of  energy — i.e.,  the  carbohydrates  that  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  myosinogen — besides  furnishing  the 
oxidizing  substance  which  sustains  the  combustion  processes 
when  brought  into  contact  with  this  myosinogen?  This  is  pre- 
cisely where  a  difference  between  the  muscular  functions  of  the 
heart  and  those  of  other  muscular  structures  appears  to  us  to 
exist. 

There  is  practically  no  passive  period  in  the  heart'*  action 
when  we  consider  that  its  stage  of  activity  recurs  every  three- 
fourths  of  a  second;  and  the  formation  of  myosinogen  in  its 
contractile  elements,  were  it  to  proceed  as  slowly  as  it  does  else- 
where, would  seem  totally  inadequate.  Still,  if  the  coronary 
blood  is  not  endowed  with  the  mission  of  supplying  the  heart- 
muscle  with  its  source  of  energy,  we  are  relegated  to  the  venous 
blood  of  the  Thebesian  vessels  and  its  suprarenal  secretion  for 
the  myosinogen-forming  products.  A  possible  source  of  en- 
ergy suggests  itself  when  we  consider  that  a  carbohydrate 
known  to  react  under  the  effects  of  the  oxidizing  substance 
present  in  the  hepatic  veins, — *.*.,  dextrose, — and  that  this 
sugar  must  pass  through  the  right  heart.  As  is  well  known, 
these  veins  carry  their  sugar  to  the  inferior  vena  cava.  That 
it  is  not  used  by  the  heart,  however,  was  shown  by  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  whole  question.    This  is  submitted  in  the  twelfth 
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chapter.  For  reasons  submitted  in  the  second  volume  we  were 
led  to  conclude  that  the  minute  granules  referred  to  on  page  433 
were  actually  supplied  to  the  heart  through  the  intermediary 
of  leucocytes.  These  cells  were  found  to  migrate  from  the  liver 
(also  through  the  hepatic  veins)  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  where 
they  meet  the  adrenal  secretion  and  proceed  with  it  to  the 
right  ventricle.  The  evidence  seems  incontrovertible.  The 
subject  is  so  far-reaching,  however,  that  it  had  to  be  consid- 
ered separately.  We  will,  for  the  present  only,  refer  to  these 
granules  as  "granules  3"  (Ehrlich).  We  now  have,  it  seems 
to  us,  the  elements  necessary  to  account  for  the  functional  phe- 
nomena witnessed,  namely: — 

1.  The  adrenal  secretion,  to  contract  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  and  thus  insure  the  penetration  of  the  Thebesian  blood 
into  the  cardiac  walls  (which  contraction  venous  blood  or  its 
contained  granules  ft  would  not  cause). 

2.  The  granules  (3,  to  account  for  the  unusual  and  con- 
tinuous production  of  energy  which  the  heart  converts  into  work. 

S.  A  continuous  supply  of  oxidizing  substance  via  the  coro- 
nary arteries  to  insure  the  combustion  processes  through  which 
this  energy  is  liberated. 

The  annexed  colored  plate  shows  the  manner  in  which  the 
adrenal  secretion  and  the  granules  {3  simultaneously  reach  the 
right  auricle. 

We  can  now  understand  why  plugging  of  the  coronary 
arteries  should,  as  stated  by  Porter,  arrest  cardiac  action.  Re- 
ferring to  the  effects  of  embolism  and  thrombosis  of  these 
arteries,  this  investigator  also  says:  "That  part  of  the  heart- 
wall  supplied  by  the  stopped  artery  speedily  decays.  The 
bloodless  area  is  of  a  dull-white  color,  often  faintly  tinged  with 
yellow;  rarely  it  is  red,  being  stained  by  hcemoglobin  from  the 
neighboring  capillaries.  The  cross-section  is  coarsely  granular. 
The  nuclei  of  the  muscle-cells  have  lost  their  power  of  staining. 
The  muscle-cells  are  dead,  and  connective  tissue  soon  replaces 
them.  This  loss  of  function  and  rapid  decay  of  cardiac  tissue 
would  not  take  place  did  anastomosis  permit  the  establishment 
of  collateral  circulation  between  the  artery  going  to  the  part 
and  neighboring  arteries.  .  .  .  The  objection  that  one  of 
the  coronary  arteries  can  be  injected  from  another,  and  that, 
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therefore,  they  arc  not  terminal,  is  based  on  the  incorrect 
premise  that  terminal  arteries  cannot  be  thus  injected,  and 
has  no  weight  against  the  positive  evidence  of  the  complete 
failure  of  nutrition  following  closure."  Aa  we  interpret  the 
process,  the  absence  of  anastomosis  further  suggests  the  exist- 
ence of  an  additional  source  of  energy;  but  the  cardiac  arret 
after  ligation  of  the  coronary  also  indicates  that  compere 
from  the  opposite  heart  can  only  be  gradually  established.  On 
the  whole,  the  coronaries  of  the  right  side  are  as  important 
as  if  they  alone  supplied  the  needs  of  the  functions  of  that 
side.  The  granules  B  and  the  adrenal  secretion  are  furnished  to 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  arterial  blood  in  the  right  auric- 
ulo- ventricular  cavitieB  and  in  their  Thebesian  channels;  but, 
the  right  coronaries  being  the  only  source  of  one  of  the  three 
necessary  factors  of  the  process,  their  obliteration  means  as 
much  as  that  of  the  left  coronaries  does  to  the  left  heart. 

We  can  also  understand  why  the  contractile  elements  of 
the  primary  fasciculi  are  bare.  They  are  constantly  bathed 
in  the  plasma  from  which  they  obtain  the  granules  ($  that 
enter  into  the  formation  of  their  myosinogen.  The  absence 
of  oxygen  in  this  fluid  renders  it  perfectly  harmless  to  the 
delicate  structures  that  surround  the  primary  and  secondary 
bundles  of  muscle-fiber,  and  to  the  net-works  of  arterial  capil- 
laries that  hug  the  bare  fibers.  The  latter,  by  a  rapid  absorp- 
tion,— which  the  presence  of  sarcolemma  would  counteract, — 
are  constantly  forming  their  products  of  metabolism:  i.e., 
myoBinogen.  The  arterial  capillaries,  "coated,  on  their  e 
nal  surface,  with  flat  connective-tissue  cells"  (Berdal),  when 
they  cross  the  spaces  of  Ilenle,  being  the  only  carriers  of  oxy- 
gen, normally  become  the  active  factors  of  nutrition  nnd  func- 
tion. Their  blood  is  the  normal  excitant — as  elsewhere.  The 
venouB  blood  brings  the  granules  R;  the  adrenal  eecretion,  by 
contracting  the  cardiac  walls,  forces  it  into  the  Thebesian  chan- 
nels; the  bare  muscle-fibers  absorb  the  granules  and  en 
them  into  their  own  particular  kind  of  fuel,  myosinogen;  the 
capillary  blood  supplies  the  energy  for  this  metabolism — oxy- 
gen— and  simultaneously  sustains,  again  with  its  oxygen,  the 
combustion  processes  upon  which  the  continuous  work  of  the 
organ  depends.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  potential  energy  of 
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the  chemical  agencies  present  becomes  converted  into  mechan- 
cal  energy,  which  manifests  itself  as  visible  motion. 

The  left  heart — the  coronaries  of  which  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  right — presents  anatomical  features  which  modify, 
in  a  measure,  the  manner  in  which  its  physiological  functions 
are  performed.  Both  its  auricle  and  ventricle  containing  arte- 
rial blood  fresh  from  the  heart,  the  Thebesian  circulation  does 
not  appear  to  fulfill  the  primary  role  it  does  in  the  right  heart. 
Indeed,  the  various  experiments  of  Pratt  and  his  predecessors 
and  our  own  careful  examination  of  the  ox-henrt  distinctly 
show  that  the  Thebesian  circulation  of  the  left  heart,  as  regards 
intraventricular  orifices,  is  much  less  important  than  that  of 
the  right  heart.  Still,  the  evident  permeability  of  the  inter- 
ventricular septum  and  the  histology  of  the  left  myocardium 
suggest  that  the  left  heart  must  receive  material  aid  from  the 
adrenal  secretion  and  its  granules  8-    This  feature  will  again 

tbe  referred  to  in  the  twelfth  chapter. 
A  feature  that  may  be  considered  as  demonstrated,  and 
common  to  both  sides,  iB  the  return  of  the  blood,  whether  its 
gource  be  the  Thebesian  or  coronary  systems,  by  way  of  the 
coronary  veins.  We  have  seen  that  Lauger  expressed  the  opin- 
ion "that  the  foramina  Thebesii  in  the  ventricles  communicate 
with  the  veins  by  capillaries  alone."  Our  conception  of  the 
process  involved  would  necessitate  euch  nn  arrangement  as  re- 
gards the  right  heart.  Indeed,  so  direct  is  this  connection  that 
teven  such  viscid  substances  as  starch  and  celloidin  were  found 
by  Pratt,  when  introduced  into  the  coronary  veins  of  the  ox, 
to  emerge  from  the  foramina  Thebesii.  Still,  we  could  hardly 
expect  such  a  free  transit  on  the  left  side  of  the  organ,  inas- 
much as  the  presence  here  of  arterial  blood  only  would  suggest 
the  presence  of  a  structural  organization  similar  to  that  of  ordi- 
nary muscles.  Indeed,  referring  to  the  vascular  connections 
of  the  left  heart,  Pratt  says:  "So  intimate  a  connection,  how- 
ever, between  the  coronary  veins  and  the  vessels  entering  the 
»left  ventricle  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  demonstrate."  Again, 
on  the  right  side  the  connection  with  coronary  veins  must  evi- 
dently be  a  physiological  one,  since  "a  small,  but  steady,  stream 
of  venous  blood  issued  from  them"  when  the  veins  were  incised 
after  the  right  ventricle  had  been  filled  with  defibrinated  blood. 
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But  "no  flow  of  blood  occurred  from  the  artery,  although  there 
was  a  free  escape  from  an  incision  in  an  accompanying  vein"  En 
an  experiment  similar  to  that  previously  referred  to,  aba  per- 
formed by  Dr.   Pratt     In  fact,  it  appears  to  us  very  doubtful 
whether  even   the  capillary   communication    between    eonmui 
arteries  and  the  Thebesian   vessels,   referred   bo   by   the 
observer  in  his  conclusions,  at  all  exists — at  lee  si    m 
of  the  right  heart     Bvea  disregarding  our  views,  n 
dent  that  the  admixture  of  venous  blood  with  the  art 
would  greatly  reduce  and  perhaps  annul  the  functional  efl 
of  the  latter  as  an  oxidizing  agent. 

We   can    now    understand    how    the    adrenal    secretion   so 
greatly  influences  cardiac  activity.     An  increase  of  it  augments 
the  force  nf  the  contraction,  hut  the  heart  does  not  dilate  as 
promptly  nor  perhaps  as  completely;   hence  its  action  u  dower, 
hut  more  forcible;  we  have  seen  that  this  represents  the  primary 
effect  of  all  drugs  sufficiently  active  to  stimulate  the  adl 
A  still  greater  quantity  oi  adrenal  secretion  increases  the  i 
lence  of  cardiac  action ;   the  vessels  are  tense,  and  ecehymof 
haematuria,  epistaxis,  etc.,  may  ensue.    The  heart  acta  normally, 
however,  in  the  sense  that  its  diastole  is  almost  complete.     Con- 
tinuous   cardiac    stimulation    through    excessive    production    of 
ndrenal  secretion,  due  in  turn  to  excessive  production  of  io 
thyrin,  as  in  exophthalmic  goiter,  causes  the  hear!  to  contracl 
before    it    has    exhausted    its    complete    diastole    and    to    work 

within  a  narrower  field.    Its  contractions"  aw  sharp,  but  rap 

the  type  of  the  "cramped  heart."  Increase  of  adrenal  actH 
involves  increase  of  oxidizing  substance:  hence  the  left  lieait 
is  correspondingly  stimulated.  When,  however,  adrenal  insuffi- 
ciency occurs,  the  phenomena  follow  an  opposite  course:  when 
total  inhibition  of  the  adrenal  system  ensues,  the  vascular  walls, 
losing  all  their  Functional  stimuli, — the  adrenal  secretion,  the 
granules  ^?,  and  the  oxidizing  substance, — gradually  cease  their 
contractions  and  lapse  into  diastole. 


THE  INNERVATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

We  are  again  brought,  by  analysis,  to  the  realisation  that 
the   efferent   nerves  distributed   to   the  heart   incite   and    •■ 
functional  activity  but  contribute  nothing  to  the  continuation 
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of  vital  processes  per  se.  Indeed,  in  the  heart  they  do  naught 
else  than  in  other  parts  of  the  organism.  One  set  of  nerves 
distributed  to  the  cardiac  arteries  provokes  dilation  to  increase 
cardiac  activity;  another  set  causes  constriction  of  these  vessels 
when  cardiac  activity  is  to  be  reduced.  "The  rich  nervous  supply 
of  the  heart  is  derived  from  the  coronary  plexuses,"  says  Piersol, 
"and  includes  numerous  medullated  fibers  coming  from  the 
pneumogastric  as  well  as  the  non-medullated  sympathetic  fibers 
proceeding  from  the  cervical  ganglia.  Numerous  microscopical 
ganglia  are  found  along  the  course  of  the  large  nerve-trunks 
accompanying  the  branches  of  the  coronary  arteries,  especially 
in  the  longitudinal  interventricular  and  in  the  auriculc-ven- 
tricular  furrows.  Many  additional  small  groups  of  ganglion- 
cells  occur  within  the  muscular  tissue  associated  with  the  fibers 
supplying  the  intimate  structure."  Briefly,  according  to  pre- 
vailing teachings  the  vagus  and  sympathetic  are  the  nerves 
which  govern  the  functions  of  the  heart. 

Is  this  true?  In  the  light  of  our  own  views,  it  is  subject 
to  doubt ;  and,  precisely  as  we  have  shown  it  to  be  the  case  with 
the  kidneys,  all  the  nerves  supplied  to  the  heart  belong  to  the 
sympathetic  system. 

Acceleration. — Legallois,  early  last  century  (1812)  urged 
that  the  nerves  which  increased  the  beats  of  the  heart  in  a 
given  time  belonged  to  the  sympathetic  system.  Although 
vigorously  attacked  by  Bezold  and  others,  this  doctrine  has 
steadily  gained  ground,  and  most  investigators,  including  Hei- 
denhain,  Langley  and  Oaskcll  have  accepted  Legallois's  view. 
It  becomes  a  question,  however, — in  the  light  of  our  views, — 
whether  acceleration  represents  the  motor  phase  of  cardiac 
action,  and  therefore,  whether  or  not  as  in  the  kidney,  the 
sympathetic  fulfills  the  role  of  motor,  i.e.,  of  vasodilator  nerve. 
That  it  does  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of  E.  and  M.  Cyon1* 
who  found  that  occlusion  of  cardiac  vessels  did  not  cause  ac- 
celeration— in  other  words  that  it  was  not  by  reducing  the 
blood  supplied  to  the  heart  walls  that  the  accelerators  acted 
upon  the  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  as  will  be  shown  under 
the  next  heading,  constriction  of  the  cardiac  arteries,  i.e.,  dimi- 
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nution  of  the  blood  supplied  to  the  cardiac  muscle,  skm 
heart's  action.     Indeed,  liaxt'7  observed  o  distinct  antagonism 
between  the  vagi  in  the  neck — owing  as  shown  below  b 
presence  of  cardiac  vasocmi-ii actor  fibers  in  this  nerve — and  the 
accelerators,  when   stimulated  simultaneously.     The  vagi 
pressed  the  accelerators  invariably,  in  fact,  and  irrespective  of 
the  strength  of  the  current.     It  is  evident]  I  .  that  to- 

oalentiOB  is  not  due  to  constriction  of  the  cardiac  arteries,  and 
that  the  sympathetic  BceeLesaion  must  act  upon  the  he:: 
producing  dilation  of  these  vessels. 

The  vasodilator  properties  of  the  accelerators  have,  in  l 
BO  legitimate  a  claim  to  recognition  that  in  bifl   recently  pub- 
lished review  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  Carvallo"  n- 
niarks :    "The  first  thoracic  ganglion,  or  stellate  ganglion 
to  contain    vasodilator    libera   which   almost   always   eautv 
mentation  of  speed."     He  forcibly   ill-  East   bj  I 

table  demonstrating  that  the  vessels  so  influenced  show  t 
creased  blood-flow  in  a  yivtn  fiwr.  when  the  acoe 
are  stimulated,  and  closes  his  review  with  the  following  v 
"We  may  conclude  therefore  that  the  heart  possesses  a  complete 
vasomotor  apparatus  the  vasoconstrictor  fibers  of  which  reach 
it  essentially  by  way  of  the  vagus,  and  the  vasodilator  D 
by  the  stellate  ganglia  [first  thoracic]  and  the  annul i  of  Vieue- 
8  ens/' 

Briefly,  "acceleration"  represents  an  exacerbation  of  ac- 
tivity of  the  heart,  and  just  as  we  found  such  increased  activity 
produced  by  vasodilation  and  the  admission  of  an  excess  of 
blood,  in  other  organs,  so  do  we  find  it  here. 

Inuiiiition. — In  the  light  of  foregoing  statements,    I 
phenomenon  should  assert  itself  as  a  result  of  excessive  i 
atrictian  of  the  cardiac  arteries  and  diminution  of  the  blood  sup- 
plied to  fbfl  cardiac  muscle.     That  such  is  the  case  suggests 
itself  from  various  directions. 

The  inhibitory  affect  of  BX08flaiv«  constriction  of  the  coro- 
naries  is  beyond  i|ucstion.  Chirac'"  found  thai  'he  heats  of  a 
dog's  heart  were  soon  arrested  when  one  of  the  coronaxies  •*■! 


"Bait:    Arb.  a.  d.  phys.   Anal.,  Lalpgtg 
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'•  Chirac:     "De  Mutu  Cordis,"  p.  121.   II 
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tied.  Erichsen-"  observed  ■  similar  result  after  tying  these 
vessels.  Leonard  Hill-1  referring  to  the  investigations  of  Cohn- 
heim  and  Schulthess-Rechberg,"  MeWillianis,™  Bettelheim," 
and  others,  also  status  that  "ligaturing  one  of  the  large  branches 
only  is  frequently  sufficient  to  cause  arrest."  Again,  8ee, 
Bochefoiitaine  and  Rntissy--"  obaerTad  tint  rabstamceB  capable  of 
plugging  i In  i  iiioiiiiriis — 1\ c«> i milium  spores,  for  instance — also 
caused  cardiac  arrest.    IW-ut-1'-  plugged  tin-  1  •  - f " t  romnarv  artery 

kin  nineteen  dogs  and  says  that  "tlie  closure  of  the  artery  was 
always  promptly  followed  by  arrest."  As  the  result  of  closure 
l\v  ligation  En  Bixty-WVtJn  dogs,  he  reached  the  deduction  that 
'"the  frequency  of  arrest  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
artery    legated."     a  -    cardio-inhibitory    impulses   transmitted 

I  through  the  vasoconstrictors  of  both  vagal  trunks  probably  influ- 
ence all  the  eanli.u-  arterioloi  >i in ul t:i lu-iiu.^l v.  the  ease  with 
which  the  heart"?  action  can  be  arrested  by  exciting  the  bulbar 
center  is  easily  accounted  for.  Finally  Roister,11  Porter,38  and 
others  have  shown  experimentally  that  the  part  of  the  heart 
supplied  by  an  infareted  coronary  artery  degenerates. 

Yet,  if  the  vasomotor  impulses  inhibit  the  heart  by  causing 
excessive  constriction  of  the  coronaries  and  their  offshoots,  the 
effects  on  the  heart  wall  must  coincide  with  those  resulting 
from  deprivation  of  blood.  Such  is  undoubtedly  the  case:  E. 
Weber50  observed  that  during  partial  inhibition  the  cardiac  con- 
tractions were  weakened,  while  Schiff50  found  that  the  mus- 
cular elements  of  the  entire  organ  responded  less  or  not  at  all 
to  Btimuli.  Francois-Franck,  Ffachel,*1  and  others  observed 
that  the  cardiac  walls  were  softer  than  usual.     Foster58  states 
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that  when  the  interrupted   current  is  used  to  stimuli 
vagal  trunk,  the  heart  remains  in  diastole,  motionless  and  flac- 
cid.    When,  however,  the  current  is  weak,  the  heats  are  only 
slowed  and  weakened.    Coats'8  ascertained  manometrically  that 
the  contractions  were  markedly  reduced    in    fbro 
and   Stefani*"   found   that:  tin.-   ventricular  tonicity  was  reduced. 
Muekens30  also  found  that  stimulation  of  the  regus  lessen* 
force  of  the  contraction  in  the  frog. 

Gaskell*T  characterizes  ae  "most  striking"  the   tttend 
depression  of  activity.     Still,  there  is  no  lose  of  inherent  BHii- 
cular  irritability,  since,  according  to  Foster,88  a  pin  prick  in 
the  heart  during  inhibition  may  cause  the  organ  to  resume  iU 
beats;    the  morbid   phenomena   are,  therefore,   the   result  of  a 
deficient  supply  of  tin-  nutrient  components  of  the  blood.     Por- 
ter" states  that  "but  little  is  ktuwn  M  to  the  constituci: 
the  blood   which   BTe   essential   to   the   life   of   the   mammalian 
heart,"  and  that  "an  abundant  supply  of  oxygen  is  certainly 
highly  important."     The  manner  in  which  the  deficieu 
these  blood  constituents  causes  the  inhibitory  effects  iV  ^icgested 
in  the  following  lines  of  LangleyV":    "The  decrease  of  rigidity 
in  the  inhibited  muscular  tissue  shows  that  inhibition  is  not 
caused  by  the  development  of  a  contractile  force  acting  in  a 
direction  opposed  to  the  normal  one  and  overpowering  it-     Wf 
are  then  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  nerve  impulses 
— the  inhibitory  nerve  impulses — are  able  to  lessen  or  t 
the  chemical  change  in  the  tissue  which  leads  to  contract  ion." 

The  rflle  of  the  "inhibitory"  fibers  (now  generally  consid- 
ered as  vagal,  because  they  form  part  nf  the  nerve  bundle 
which  have  been  known  as  the  vagi,  or  pneum Agastric  nerves) 
thus  corresponds  with  that  of  the  sympathetic  reMKOOBtricton 
we  have  found,  elsewhere,  to  restore  the  arterioles  to  their  nor- 
mal caliber  after  these  vessels  had  been  dilated  bj  a  ui"tor  or 
Mereto-motor   nerve   to   incite  an   exacerbation   of    funci 


"Coats:     Barldht  d.    k.  Sachs.  Opsellsoh.  d.   Wlasensch  ,  9.  3*0,  1KG9. 

"Gaskoll:     Phllosopb.  Trans.,  p.  ll»l».  1881. 

"Stefani:    Archives  Itallennes  di«  biologic.  T.  Mill,  p.  17!.  1898. 

"Muskena:     PAUser"*  Archlv.  Bd.  Irrl,  Hft.  5  u.  6,  S.  328.  1897. 

"  Gaskell:     ScbSfer's  "T.  B,  o<  Physiol. ."  vol.  II,  p.  189.  MO. 

■  Foat«r:     "T.  B.  of  Physiol,"  sixth  American  edition.    I 

■Porter:    "Amer.  T.  B.  of  Physiol.."  vol.  I.  second  edition,  p.  H8.  WOO*. 
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activity.  Langley's  observation  gives  precision  to  our  view  in 
this  connection ;  interpreted  from  our  stand  point,  it  i8  the 
rinution  of  blood  in  the  cellular  elements  which  serves  "to 
lessen  or  to  stop  the  chemical  change  in  the  tissue  which  leads 
to  contraction."  Can  we  logically,  in  view  of  the  secreto-motor 
51e  ascribed  by  physiologists  to  the  vagus  in  other  organs, 
admit  that  in  the  heart  its  action  ip  the  opposite?  That  the 
so-called  "inhibitory"  nerve  is  composed  of  sympathetic  fibers 
which  carry  on  the  same  functions  they  do  in  other  organs, 

K  therefore  evident. 
Should  we  under  these  conditions  consider  the  sympathetic 
"inhibitory"?     AVe  have  shown  that  inhibition  is  the  result 
oi  excessive  constriction  of  the  arterioles.     "Excessive"  here 
obviously  portrays  a  morbid  or  pathological  condition,  one  of 
importance  clinically.     Indeed,  as  we  will  show  in  the 
volume,  many  toxins  and  toxics  are  fatal  owing  to  their 
onstrictor  influence  on  the  cardiac  vessels,  and  the  morbid 
phenomena  awakened  are  precisely  those  described  above — those 

I  which  the  physiologist  deems  normal  because  they  are  expressions 
of  a  so-called  physiological  function  he  has  termed  "inhibition." 
In  our  opinion  the  older  term  "moderator  nerve"  should 
replace  the  pernicious  term  now  used,  and  "inhibition"  be  re- 
served for  the  expression  of  the  morbid  process  which  excessive 
constriction  of  the  arterioles  represents. 

An; mentation. — -This  action  of  the  heart,  i.e..  increase 
of  its  contractile  power  is  evidently  due  to  Borne  influence  other 
than  that  of  accelerator.  ThuB,  von  Bezold  and  Bever*1  and 
later  Cyon42  found  that  stimulation  of  the  accelerator  increaaed 
the  number  of  beats  of  the  heart,  but  not  its  power.  This  was 
confirmed  by  other  investigators.  Again  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  augmentor  nerve  differs  strikingly  from  that  of  other  car- 
diac nerves;  Foster,48  for  instance,  writes:  "In  contrast  with 
the  case  of  the  vagus  fibers,  a  somewhat  strong  stimulation  is 
required  to  produce  an  effect;  the  time  required  for  the  maxi- 
mum effect  to  be  produced  is  also  remarkably  long."     These 


.' 
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facta  suggest  that  acceleration   and   augmentation   ore  separate 

I  u ti- 1 ions.  Indeed,  tin:  delay  in  the  augmentation  of  power,  a* 
Compared  with  tin?  acceleration,  is  explained  when,  as  we  urged 
I  l.  v.-  jrean  iigo. "  tlie  adTenal  secretion  n  regarded  as  the  source 
of  the  fimrmnnfl  em-dine  power.    This  is  sustained  by  mam- 

Thus,  while  tfoe]    I 'a ton45  refers  i  ngmentors  and 

accelerators'"  ns  small  mednllsted,  i.r..  s \  m  pal  lictii-.  fibers  "which 
leave  tlie  spinal  cord  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  roeond,  third, 
and  fourth  dorsal  nerves  passing  to  the  stellate  ganglion,"  we 
have  shown  that  the  three  above-mentioned  rOOfal  are  also  pre- 
cisely those  through  which  the  nervee  which  pass  to  the  sym- 
psthatic  chain  and  thence  down  to  the  Bplanehnic,  to  finally 
reach  the  adrenals.  On  stimulating  tlio-e-ncrve=,  therefore,  an 
experimenter  not  only  excitai  the  accelerators  which  paaa  to  tin 
heart  via  the  annules  of  ViniBBflDS,  but  also  the  nerve-paths  ti- 
the adrenals. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  while  a  large  group  of  in- 
vestigators including  Cyon,  Bezold,  Schmiedeberg,  Boehm  and 
Bowilit.ch  obflSTTOd  aooelatatiOB  Without  i ncrease  of  power,  others, 
eijiially  competent,  including  Heidcnhain.  MilK  Hoy  and  Adaitii. 
and    Baylies   and   Starling  observed   both   phenomena.      Indeed 
Schmiedeberg  and  Bowditeh   both   orged    the  presence  of   I 
different  sets  of  nerves  to  accotint  for  these  specific  effects,  tin 
one  set  influencing  the  cardiac  beats,  the  other  "acting  upon 
the  blood-pressure  without  influencing  frequency."     Now,   tin 
marked  influence  of  the  adrenal  secretion  upon  the  blood-pres- 
sure is  well-known,  and  the  <lelay  in  the  appearance  of  "aug- 
mentation" is  explained  when  it  is  borne  in  mind    that 
activity  of  secretory  organs  had  to  be  awakened  before  the  "aug- 
mentation" and  the  rise  of  blood-pressure  could  become  mani- 
fest.    Biedl,M  in  fact,  found  that  stimulation  of  the  divided 
splanchnic  only  caused  an  increased  production  of  adrenal  secre- 
tion after  7  to  !)  seconds. 

We  submitted  in  the  two  preceding  sections,  the  reasons 
which  had  led  us  to  conclude  that  the  adrenal  secretion  con- 
tributed to  the  contractile  power  of  the  right  ventricle  which 
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it  reaches  with  the  venous  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
Now,  Brown-Sequard47  had  many  years  earlier  (1853)  urged 
the  predominating  influence  of  the  blood  of  this  vein  upon 
cardiac  dynamism,  a  view  sustained  by  Radcliffe  (1855);  but 
Oastell  having  found  that  a  frog's  heart  when  detached  failed 
to  beat  with  increased  vigor  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  over- 
looking the  fact  that  some  other  substance  in  the  venous  blood 
might  have  acted  on  the  heart,  pbjnologufal  disregarded  Brown- 
Sequard's  observation.  Additional  evidence  to  this  effect  is 
submitted  in  the  second  volume. 

The  presence  of  "augmentor"  and  "pressor"  fibers  in  the 
sympathetic  Bphutchnic  accounts  for  the  fact  long  ago  recorded 
by  von  Bezold  and  Hansen.4"  that  section  of  both  splanchnics 
lowered  the  blood-pressure  as  much  as  section  of  the  spinal 
cord  in  the  cervical  region,  while  Strchl  mid  Weiss  found  that, 
after  removing  one  adrenal,  the  blood-preasure  could  he  lowered 
by  clamping  the  suprarenal  vein  of  the  remaining  organ,  thus 
.  the  blood  of  any  adrenal  secretion,  and  that  by 
releasing  this  vein  the  blood -pressure  was  soon  restored  to  its 
previous  level.  If  our  view  is  sound,  however,  excitation  of 
the  lower  segment  of  the  upper  sympathetic  cord  after  dividing 
it  should  raise  the  blood-pressure.  Bczold  found  that  this  pro- 
cedure raised  the  blood- pressure  as  much  as  seven  times  its 
initial  level;  Ludwig  and  Thiry  showed,  moreover,  that  the 
same  result  could  be  obtained  after  Bevering  all  the  nerves  to 
the  heart, 

Augmentor  effects  attended  by  a  rise  of  the  blood-pressure 
may  also  be  produced  through  the  intermediary  of  another 
organ.  Cyon  and  Aladoff"  found  that  stimulation  of  the  an- 
nulus  of  Vieussens  (which  also  contains  pure  accelerator  fibers) 
raised  the  blood-pressure.  Cyon  had  already  found  iu  1867 
thiit  when  the  cervical  sympathetic  was  divided  on  a  level  with 
the  inferior  cervical  ganglion,  and  its  upper  segment  was  ex- 
cited the  strength  of  the  heart-bouts  was  markedly  increased. 


"Bfown-Sdquard:     Exper.   ReaearchMi   applied   to   Phyi.   Bad   Path..    N.   T.. 
London,  and  Paris,  1&53. 

♦•Von  Beiold  iind  Benaen:    Neue  Weinberger  Zcltung,   ISM;    Verb.  d.  Phya, 
mcd.  Gesells..  WUmburs.  January.  1S67, 
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A  recent  study  of  the  question  (1898)10  by  the  same  phil- 
ologist showed  that  these  "reenforeed  pulsations'"  which  he  had 
at  first  ascribed  to  reflex  action,  were  in  reality  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  nerves  which  evoke  these  phenomena  wt  re  distributed 
to  the  vessels  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  that  it  was  the  m  retion 
of  this  organ  which  had  produced  the  cardiac  "augmentation." 
The  manner  in  which  tin-  thyroid  secretion  could  produce  tha 
effect  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that,  as  we  have  shown, 
this  secretion  serves  to  sustain  the  functional  efficiency  of  the 
adrenal  center.  Briefly,  it  is  also  through  the  adrenals— 
though  indirectly — that  Cyon  produced  "reenforeed  pulsations'' 
of  the  heart. 

The  following  conclusions  seem  to  us,  in  the  light  of  the 
foregoing  facts,  to  summarize  the  functional  mechanism  of  the 
heart : — 

1.  The  nervous  supply  of  the  heart  is  derive/!  from  the 
sympathetic  system  and  is  composed  of  two  sets  of  nerves: 
lire,  accelerator  and  the  moderator  (or  inhibitoi  M*. 

8.  The  accelerator  nerves  increase  the  rapidity  of  the 
/ructions  of  lire  heart,  by  causing  dilation  of  its  ari 
thus  increasing  the  volume  of  blood  admitted  to  its  muscular 

5.  The   nioiimifor  (><r   inhibitory)   nerves  diminish    the  ra- 
pidity of  the  heart'*  contractions,  hi/  ,ausie  U  Hon  <•'• 
arterioles  and  tints  reducing  the  volume  of  blood  ad  mill. 
muscular  eh  mints. 

Ji.  "Augmentation."  i.e.,  increased  power  of  the  In  art's  con- 
tractions  is   due    to  increased   activity   of   the   adrenals,    n/ 
secretion  traverses  the  heart  on  its  way  to  the  lungs. 

As  to  the  physico-chemical  process  involved — bearing  in 
mind  that  the  muscular  elements  are  inherently  coutractile — 
they  arc  believed  by  us  to  be  approximately  as  follows: — 

6.  The  mechanical  energy  upon  u-lnch  the  right  heart 
depends  is  of  two  binds:  (1)  the  contractile  action  of  the 
adrenal  secretion  brought  to  il  hg  the  inferior  vena  ear 

the  continuous  action  of  the  oxidizing  substance  of  the  rorore 
arterial  blood  upon  nnjosinogen   formed  from  granules    3,   the 
latter   being   derived   from   leucocytes. 

*>Cjron:    Areb.  de  pbrilol.  norm,  et  patb.,  vol.  x,  No.  5,  p.  618,  18S8. 
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6.  The  adrenal  secretion  and  the  granules  8  enter  the 
right  auricle  and  the  right  ventricle  with  the  blood  of  the  vena 
cava. 

7.  The  adrenal  secretion,  owing  to  its  direct  action  on 
muscular  tissue,  causes  the  walls  of  these  cavities  to  contract 
alternately  upon  their  venous  contents  and  to  force  a  small 
quantity  of  the  latter  into  the  Thebesian  foramen  and  channels. 

8.  This  blood  then  penetrates  the  interfibrillary  spaces  of 
Henle, — i.e.,  around  the  bare  muscle-cells, — and  its  granules  f$ 
are  used  by  the  latter  to  build  up  their  myosinogen. 

9.  As  the  plasma  of  the  coronary  arteries  and  their  ter- 
minals, the  pericellular  capillaries  of  the  muscle-elements,  con- 
tains oxidizing  substance,  contraction  of  the  muscle-cells  is  in- 
duced as  it  is  elsewhere  in  the  organism. 

10.  The  adrenal  secretion  and  the  granules  8,  which  do  not 
enter  the  Thebesian  channels,  are  carried  to  the  lungs  with  the 
venous  blood  of  the  right  ventricle. 

11.  The  mechanical  energy  of  the  left  heart  is  supplied  (1) 
by  the  oxidizing  substance  of  the  arterial  blood,  which  penetrates 
its  muscular  structures  and  its  cavities  by  the  coronaries  and  the 
pulmonary  veins,  and  (2)  by  an  additional  supply  of  myosino- 
gen-building  granules  8,  and  perhaps  of  adrenal  secretion, 
which  find  their  way  to  its  myocardium  through  the  Thebesian 
channels  that  conned  it  with  the  right  heart. 

12.  The  manner  in  which  the  contractile  process  is  carried 
on  in  the  walls  of  the  left  heart  is  similar  to  that  which  prevails 
in  the  right  heart. 

THE  ADRENAL  SECRETION  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO 
RESPIRATORY  FUNCTIONS. 

The  role  of  the  suprarenal  secretion  in  respiration,  and 
particularly  the  process  through  which  oxygen  is  taken  up  by 
the  blood,  was  reviewed  in  the  second  chapter.  We  believe  that 
the  succeeding  chapters,  by  affirming  the  importance  of  the 
oxidizing  substance  in  every  part  of  the  organism,  have  but 
confirmed  the  conclusions  reached  concerning  the  process  in 
question.  The  fact  that  the  interchange  of  oxygen  and  car- 
bonic acid  between  the  alveolar  air  and  the  blood  by  mere 
diffusion  was  inadequate  to  account  for  the  experimental  results 
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of  various  investigators,  particularly  Bohr  and  Haldane  and 
Smith,  has  therefore  been  correspondingly  emphasized.  We 
must  also  refer  to  the  fact,  however,  that  the  belief  of  Ludwig, 
Bohr,  and  others,  that  the  alveolar  tissues  might  be  the  seat 
of  functions  capable  of  fulfilling  the  missing  requirements  of 
the  process,  has  not  been  sustained  by  our  inquiry.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  role  of  the  adrenal  secretion  in  the  lungs  as 
we  have  defined  it  has  adequately  met  these  requirements,  not- 
landing  the  severe  tests  to  which  it  has  been  submitted  in 
previous  chapters. 

We  have  seen  that  the  adrenal  secretion,  conveyed  to  the 
with  the  venous  blood,  is  not  only  able,  to  take  up  oxv- 
gem,  but  to  form  an  oxidizing  substance  with  the  hitter  (MB 
which  hemoglobin  can,  in  the  lungs,  become  replenish ed  with 
oxygen.  The  entire  set  of  analyses  submitted  in  this  work 
BQ  far,  however,  seems  to  us  to  have  emphasised  another 
i.e.,  that  the  plasma,  and  not  the  corpuscle,  is  the  dixpemtr  of 
•  irijijrii.  (lie  corpuscle  being  a  mere  carrier  from  which  the 
plasma  itself  becomes  replenished  as  needed.  As  alreadv  stated, 
ili is  precisely  coincides  with  the  conclusion  to  which  Jaquet 
was  led  by  chemical  methods  (see  page  184)  after  Salkowgki 
(1881)  had  obtained  oxidations  from  blood  alone,  which  ho 
attributed,  however,  to  the  blood-corpuscles.  A  belong  and 
Blames  having  obtained  oxidation  of  salicylic  aldehyde  by 
means  of  blood-Mnm,  Salkowski  modified  his  former  view  and 
as j ii ari mentally  confirmed  the  results  of  the  other  luwasUgatDM. 

Finally,  we  were  able  to  show  how  closely  connected  the 
Mipiarcnal  secretion  is  with  the  integrity  of  the  blood,  and 
how  readily  the  haemoglobin  molecule  becomes  dissociated  in 
proportion  as  the  efficiency  of  the  adrenals  becomes  weakened. 
We  have  traced  tin's  dissocir.tion  down  to  the  hi^t  efaetflje- 
pniiluct,  ha?matoporphyrin  or  haematoi'din,  the  coloring  pigment 
in  bronzing,  which  corresponds  with  the  lowest  stage  of  adrenal 
insufficiency. 


THE  NERVO-VASCTJLAR  MECHANISM  OP  TIJE  LUNGS. 

According  to  prevailing  teachings  the  respiratory  center 
is  located  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  t>.,  the  bulb.  But  there 
is  considerable  evidence  on  record  indicating  that  the  Imlleir 
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center  is  not  supreme  in  the  eon t ml  of  respi ration,  although  the 
fact  that  it  forms  part  of  the  controlling  mechanism  cannot  be 
denied.  Thus,  division  of  the  cord  below  the  seventh  cervical 
nerve  arrests  costal  respiration;  section  below  the  medulla 
causes  all  thoracic  movements  to  cease;  removal  of  the  brain 
above  the  medulla,  the  seat  of  the  supposed  center,  does  n>>t 
stop  respiration,  while  cessation  of  this  function  occurs  when 
the  medulla  is  removed  or  extensively  injured,  save  in  excep- 
tional cases.  After  reviewing  this  evidence  Professor  Foster 
adds:  "Xav,  more;  if  only  a  small  portion  of  the  medulla — 
a  tract  whose  limits  have  not  been  clearly  defined?1  but  which 
may  be  described  as  lying  below  the  vasomotor  centeT  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  nuclei  of  the  vagus  nerves — be 
removed  or  injured,  respiration  cease?,  and  death  at  once  ensues. 
Hence  this  portion  of  the  nervous  evstcm  was  called  by  Floutvns 
the  vital  knot,  or  ganglion  of  life:  nawd  vital.  We  shall  speak 
of  it  as  the  respiratory  cent 

Yet,  how  account  for  the  facts  recited  in  the  following 
quotation  from  Noel  Po ton's  text1"1:  "Both  parts  of  the  re- 
spiratory center  are  under  the  control  of  higher  nerve  centers, 
.".ml  thioagb  these  they  may  be  thrown  into  action  at  any  time, 
or  even  prevented  from  acting  for  the  space  of  a  minute  nr  so. 
Hut,  after  the  lapse  of  this  period,  the  respiratory  mechanism 
■•  <h  to  act  in  spite  of  the  most  powerful  attempts  to  pre- 
fect it. 

"To  determine  its  mode  of  action  the  influence  of  afferent 
nerves  upon  the  center  must  be  considered. 

"Yni/iis. — Since  the  vagus  is  the  nerve  of  the  Tespiratory 
trad  we  should  expect  it  to  have  an  important  influence  on  the 
center. 

"Section  of  one  vagus  causes  the  respiration  to  become 
.-lower  and  deeper;  but,  after  n  time,  the  effect  wears  off,  and 
the  previous  rate  and  depth  of  respiration  is  regained. 

"Station  9f  both  rrn/i  causes  a  very  marked  slowing  and 
deepening  nf  the  respiration,  which  persists  for  some  time,  and 
passes  off  slowly  and  incompletely.  Now,  if  after  the  vagi  have 
been  cut,  the  connection  of  the  center  with  the  upper  brain 


"  The  lull™  are  ro1n«, 

"Noel  Patoo;     Uc.  ell.,   p.  »i. 
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tracts  is  severed,  the  mode  of  action  <>f  the  canter  totally  changes 
InBtead  of  discharging  rhythmically  it  remains  for  B  long  | 
at  rest,  then  the  inspiratory  center  diseluu 
a  strong  and  prolonged  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  in 
(ion.     This  passes  off.   and  again   a   period  Of   i'-t    of   varinUe 

nun  sets  in,  to  be  again  interrupted  by  another  mOJ 
leaf  l«»ng  and  strong  discharge, 

"Separation  of  the  respiratory  center  from   Q  and 

upper  brain  tracts  brings  about  a  loss  of  its  rhythmic  ai 
litd  dues  not  siof  il.i  activity.     The  center  owes  the  rhythmic 
nature  of  its  action  to  afferent  impulses.     Those  afferent  im- 
pulses reach   it   normally   tli rough   the  vagi,  but  t) 
(lit  the  upper  brain  takes  upon  itself  the  function  of  maintain- 
ing the  rhythm." 

Unwell™  also  says,  referring  to  the  "midbrain,  at  the  : 
of  the  posterior  colliculi"  (the  corpora  qnadrigemina)  a  i 
above  the  medulla   oblongata:     "Martin   and    Booker"   found 
that  stimulations  in  this  region  caused  a  marked  increase  in  the 

of  inspiratory  movements  and  finally  a  standstill  in  inspi- 
ration— thai  is.  ■  complete  tetanic  contraction  of  the  inspiratory 
muscles  lasting  during  the  stimulation.  Lewsndowaky**  has 
slmwn  Hint  section  of  the  brain  stem  at  or  below  the  inferior 
colliculi  causes  u  alteration  in  the  respiratory  rhythm  similar 
to  that  following  section  of  both  \agi.  After  cutting  thl 
the  inferior  colliculi  further  sections  more  posteriorly  do  not 
add  to  the  effect  He  considers  that  there  is  an  automata  in- 
hibitory center  in  the  midbrain  which  influences  continually 
the  automatic  activity  of  the  medullary  center."  Again,  "it'-' 
writes:  "I  have  made  numerous  experiments  to  detcntum 
exact  seat  of  the  polypnceie  center.  To  establish  8  center  three 
things  are  necessary:  (I)  that  its  abolition  cause:  th,.  phe- 
nomena  to  disappear;  (2)  that  irritation — mechanical,  i 
ical  or  electrical — causes  the  phenomena  to  be  present,  and  (3) 
that  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  exhibiting  these  peculiarities 
•     oumscribed  in  extent.     After  numemu  ttioxu  and 


Bowell:     "T,  n.  of  Physiol.."  second  edition,  p.  MO.  130T. 
M  Martin  and  Booker:     Jour,  or  Physiol..  1.  370.  1S78. 
■Lcwandowsky:     Archly  t.  Physiol.,  480.  ISM. 
«■  Ott:    "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  second  edition,  p.  451,  1W. 
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experiments  it  was  found  that  pressure  upon  the  tuher  cinereum 
with  a  pledget  of  cotton,  or  even  slight  puncture,  increased  the 
normal  respirations  to  the  point  of  polypnoea.  Complete  punc- 
ture in  a  normal  animaJ  was  followed  by  a  rise  to  106°  F. 
within  two  hours,  even    though    I  In-   ariima]   was  found   down 

ri   had  been  subjected  to  considerable  shock. 
"If  now  the  animal  whose  tuber  is  punctured  be  heated, 
there  will  result  no  polypnoea,  even  though  a  temperature  of 
F.  be  reached.     I  am  convinced  that  the   lithcr  ciiirirrim 
is  a  center  of  fiolypncea  and  lhmnnl<i.ris." 

A  suggestive  feature  asserts  itself  in  this  connection:  As 
we  have  pointed  QDt,  and  as  will  be  further  shown  in  the  second 
volume  the  tuber  cinereum  is  precisely  the  region  through  which 
the  nerve  path  from  the  pituitary  body  to  the  adrenals  passes 
to  the  medulla  oblongata.,  and  thence,  via  the  spinal  cord  and 
the  sympathetic  nerves  and  ganglia,  to  the  adrenals,  whose  secre- 
tion, we  have  seen,  serves  to  take  up  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and 
to  distribute  it  to  the  tissues,  i.e..  to  sustain  oxygenation. 
Moreover,  as  emphasised  by  eonsidarabla  evidence  submitted 
in  the  second  volume,  the  walls  and  floor  (of  which  the  tuber 
cinereum  forms  part)  of  the  third  ventricle,  are  the  pathways 
of  a  vHBt  array  of  sympathetic  fibers  which  likewise  pass  from 
the  posterior  or  neural  lobe  of  the  pituitary  (via  the  nucleus 
magnns  grisei)  to  the  medulla  and  cord  and  thence  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  tlir  sympathetic  chain  and  its  offshoots  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  imhuling  the  lungs.  We  have  here  the 
explanation  of  the  presence  of  so-called  heat  and  respiratory 

n  in  tlii  .  «>..  irritation  phenomena  following  the 

experimental  lesions  in  the  course  of  these  nerve-paths, — a  fact 
further  sustained  by  the  observation  of  many  experimenters 
i  hat  removal  of  the  pituitary  body — the  seat  of  the  heat  and 
main  respiratory  centers  in  the  light  of  our  viewB — is  followed 
by  marked  lowering  of  the  temperature  and  dyspnoea. 

How  does  the  respiratory  center — or  centers,  for  as  stated, 
the  bulbar  center  is  endowed  with  important  functions — influ- 
ence the  respiratory  mechanism  ?  Before  this  feature  of  the 
subject  can  be  analyzed,  a  brief  review  of  the  circulation  and 
innervation  of  the  lungs  may  prove  advantageous. 

The  pulmonary  circulation    as  regards  vascular  distribu- 
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tion    is   succinctly    portrayed   in    the    following  descr 
M i  IJi-r,'"'7  ns  given  bj  Koliin  and  von    Dm iflnff-:     "The  pulnti,- 
mounri)  artery   follows  closely   l lie  bronchi   tlirough  their 
length.     An  arterial  bratieh  enters  each  lobule  of  the  lung  l\ 
ii-  apex,  in  close  proximity  to  the  bronchus.     Alter  n 
lobule  the  artery  divides  quite  abruptly,  a  1'ram.h  going  to 
infundibulum;    from    these  branches  the   small  arterioles  am 
which  supply  the  alveoli  of  the  lung.     *0n  reaching  § 

mUtv  breaks   up    into  BBMll  radicl  h    ]me3    I 

central  side  of  the  sac  in  the  sulci  between  the  air-cells,  and 
are  finally  lost  in  the  rich  system  of  capillaries  to  which  they 
gfaa  rise.    This  net-work  surrounds  the  wliole  air-sac  and 
municates    freely   with    that   of   the   surrounding  sacs.'     Thfa 
capillary  net-work  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  is  shrunken  into  the 
epithelium  of  the  air-sacs;   so  that  between  the  epithelium  and 
the  capillary  there  is  only  Ihe  MtnmeUf  d*Uo 
brane.    The  infundibula,  the  alrftolat  Sucti 
and  the  alveoli  of  the  respiratory  bronchioles  are  supplied 
similar  eapiUarg   neUworka,     The   vein-   collecting    the 
Eton  the  lobules  lie  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobule  int  r- 

lobular  connective  tissue,  and  are  HI    Far  distant   from    t1 
tralobular  arteries  as  possible     These  veins  unite  to  form  the 
larger  pulmonary  veins.     The  bronrlii,  both  lar^e  and  mull, 
as  well   a?   the  bronchiole,  derive  their  hlood-supplv   from    (hi 
bronchial  arteries,  which  also  partly  lapplj   the   lung 
Capillaries  derived    from   these  arteries  surround   the  bro> 
Byatemj   their   caliber   varying   according   to  the   structure  they 
supply:    finer  and  more  closely  arranged  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  coarser  in  the  connective-tissue  walls.    Tn  the  neigh- 
borhood   of   the    terminal    bronchial    tubes    the    capillary    net- 
anastomose  freely  with  those  of  the  respiratory  capillar 
tern."    To  avoid  confusion  we  may  recall  the  fact  that,  whilo 
the  puliDiriinni   artery   and    its    branches   contain 
and    the    broncliini   arteries    and    their  branches   carry   nrterinl 
blood,   the   pulmonary   veins,   on   the  contrary,   contain   at 
blood.    When,  therefore,  bronchial  capillaries  are  said  to  empty 


*»  Miller:    Journal  of  Morphology.  »ol.  vlll,  p.  165,  1S93. 
"BO bin  and  von  DavldoD:    Lot:  ell. 
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into  the  pulmonary  veins,  it  is  not.  used,  or  venous,  bJotxl  that 
is  transferred  to  Uk  latter,  but  arterial  blood  originally  derived 

»frotn  the  thomck  aorta  W  its  primary  branches. 
The  lungs,  as  is  well  known,  are  innervated  by  the  vagus 
and  the  sympathetic  system.  These  unite  to  form  plexuses,  the 
anterior  and  posterior,  which  enter  the  organs  with  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  accompany  them  along  their  ramifications. 
The  anterior  pulmonary  pleNus,  made  up  of  vagal  and  sym- 
pathetic filaments,  overlies  the  pulmonary  artery,  while  tin ■ 
richer   posterior  pulmonary  composed   also   of   vagal 

fihiimiits.  intermixed  with  sympathetic  fibers  from  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  thoracic  ganglia,  follows  the  bronchi  to  their 
ultimate  subdivisions. 

•  According  to  prevailing  views,  the  vagus — both  its  senBory 

ami  motor  fibers — is  alone  regarded  as  the  intermediary  between 
the  respiratory  center  and  the  organs  of  respiration,  but  as 
shown   in   the  second  volume,  the  neural    lobe  of  the  pituitary 

•  also  contain  the  sympathetic  center.  This  proximity  to  the 
respiratory  renter  and  the  important  role  llw  sympathetic  plays 
in    respiration    pointedly   suggest   that  both    centers  are  func- 

»tionnlly  united. 
Indeed,  there  is  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  experi- 
mental phenomena  now  ascribed  to  the  vagus  are  partly  of 
tr-vinpathetic  orijrin — sympathetic  in  the  sense  that  they  arc 
essentially  vasoconstrictor  as  in  other  organs  previously  re- 
newed. Xappcy,  for  in.-taiK-c,  writes'-'" :  "Section  of  lioth  pnou- 
tmngastrics  in  the  median  portion  of  the  neck  not  only  abolishes 
the  sensibility  of  the  respiratory  ruinous  membrane  and  para- 
lyzes the  internal  respiratory  muscles ;  it  also  involves  as  con- 
»  sequence  a  mucous  fjfnfon  into  the  bronchi,  etrcjorrjement  of 
the  lunjrs.  emphysema  of  these  organs,  and  a  very  sensible 
diminution  in    the  number  of   inspirations."     Wc  have  in   the 

•  pulmonnrv  engorgement  an  evident  result  of  variation  of  vas- 
euliir  caliber,  and  inasmuch  as  we  are  dealing  with  n  tlivixinn 
xA  the  nerve,  the  effort  on  the  vessel  must  have  been  one  of 
relaxation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  the  paralysis  of 
the  internal  respiratory  muscles  evidence  that  a  motor  nerve — 


••Sappey:    -Tftlt*  d  Anatomic  Deacrlptl»e,"'  vol.  ill,  p.  397. 
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a  vasodilator,  or  Btricto-dilator,  in  out  sense — was  also  Hversd 
These  dual  phenomena  indicate  that  the  vagus,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  cape  of  the  heart,  must  have  contained  vasoconstrictor, 
i.e.,  sympathetic  fibers. 

The  presenee  of  vasoconstrictor  fibers  is,  in  f;i  rally 

recognized.  Frangois-Franck,  in  1S81,  showed  that  the 
pathetic  nerves  distributed  to  the  lungs,  caused  vasoconstriction, 
these  fibers  being  stimulated  at  the  entrance  into  the  lungs. 
Bradford  and  Dean00  also  demonstrated  the  presence  of  vaso- 
motor nerves  in  these  organs  after  a  series  of  exhaustive  experi- 
ments. In  n  subsequent  study  of  the  subject  Franeoi--Franck*1 
noted  the  paradoxical  fact  that  vasoconstriction  of  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels  caused  the  lungs  to  swell,  instead  of  being  reduced 
in  volume.  This  is  readily  accounted  for  when  it  is  recalled 
that  the  vasoconstriction  applies  only,  in  the  light  of  our  I 
to  the  arterioles.  These  small  pre-capillary  vessels  being  con- 
stricted, the  arterial  blood  was  dammed  up  behind  the  seat  of 
obstruction  in  Francois-Fran ek's  experiment,  thus  causing  the 
larger  portions  of  the  vessel,  which  are  not  governed  by  the 
sympathetic,  to  dilate. 

A  source  of  confusion  asserts  itself  in  this  connection,  how- 
ever, which  we  have  also  encountered  while  studying  the  heart 
The  experiments  of  Ifoae  Rratlford  and  Dean*12  arc  thus  referred 

to  by  FrancpiB-Franck;  "They  carefully  soughi  the  pou 
emergence,  from  the  cord,  of  the  filaments  which  cause  eleva- 
tion of  pulmonary  pressure  and  lowering  of  aortic  prt- 
that  is  to  say,  pulmonary  vasoconstriction.  These  were  located 
from  the  second  to  sixth  dorsal,  and,  in  respect  to  maximum 
effects,  on  a  level  with  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  nerves.  The 
pulmonary  vasoconstrictors  ascend  the  chain  up  to  the  first 
thoracic  ganglion,  where  they  become  detached,  to  reach  the 
pulmonary  plexuses."  The  salient  feature  of  the  topography  of 
these  nerves  is  that  the  lower  limit  of  the  ganglio&ifl  chain 
through  which  they  pass  happens  to  be  the  upper  limit  of  the 
ganglia  from  which  the  splanchnic  nerves  that  ultimately  carrv 
impulses  to  the  adrenals  are  given  off.     While  the  pulmonarj 


"  Bradford  and  Ln-nn:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  icrl,  p.  34.  189«. 
■  FrancoU-Fraiick:    Arch,  do  PbyRiol..  T.  vlll,  p.  184,  1896. 
"  Ro&o,  Bradford  and  Dean:    Journal  of  Pbjnlol.,  p.  67,  18M. 
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vasoconstrictors  which  pass  directly  to  the  lungs  from  the  first 
thoracic  to  the  pulmonary  plexuses  are,  as  generally  taught, 
true  vasoconstrictors,  the  presence  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  chain,  of  the  nerves  to  the 
adrenals  suggests  that  many  vasoconstrictor  phenomena_attrib- 
nted  to  the  direct  action  of  nerves,  should  be  ascribed  to  an 
increase  of  adrenal  secretion  in  the  blood.  Indeed  Jacobi" 
found  that  intense  vasoconstriction  of  the  intestinal  vessels 
(inhibition)  produced  by  excitation  of  the  splanchnic  was 
replaced  by  ordinary  vasoconstriction  after  the  suprarenal 
nerves  had  been  cut. 

The  fact,  moreover,  that  the  introduction  of  adrenal  extract 
into  the  circulation  produces  general  vasoconstriction  is  well 
known.  Mankowsky,"  for  example,  noted  "a  great  increase  in 
blood-pressure  and  stimulation  of  the  cardiac  and  respiratory 
centers."  This  occurred  "even  when  the  animals  (dogs)  were 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  morphine,  or  chloral  hy- 
drate." "In  cats,  says  Swale  Vincent,95  "by  far  the  most  notice- 
able feature  was  an  enormous  rapidity  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments in  the  early  stage."  The  two — now  familiar — stages 
that  occur  under  the  influence  of  toxic  doses  of  suprarenal 
extract,  as  well  as  under  that  of  other  poisons,  are  well  illus- 
trated in  the  following  observation  by  the  same  investigator: 
"In  the  early  stage  of  poisoning  respiration  is  quick  and  shallow 
and  the  heart  is  excited.  Subsequently  the  breathing  and  heart- 
beats become  feeble,  and  finally  the  respiration  is  deep  and 
infrequent."  Finally,  the  fact  that  all  these  phenomena  are 
independent  of  the  cord  has  been  shown  by  Biedl,6"  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  obtained  marked  increase  of  blood-pressure  after 
injections  of  suprarenal  extract,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
all  the  spinal  structures  had  been  removed. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  adrenal  secretion  fulfills  any 
particular  function  in  the  lungs  other  than  that  of  taking  up 
oxygen  therein;  it  is  only  intended  to  show  that  excitation 
of  the  splanchnic  nerve  may  suggest  the  presence  of  pulmonary 


"Jacobi:    Archlv  f.  exper.  Path.  u.  Pbarm.,  vol.  xxlx,  p.  171.  1892. 
"Mankowskjr:    Russian  Archives  of  Pathology,  etc..  Mar,  1898. 
"Swale  Vincent:    Jour,  of  Physiol..  Feb.  17,  1898. 
"Bledl:    Wiener  Win.  Wochen.,  lx,  1896. 
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vasoconstrii rtor  nerve?  in  this  great  nerve-path,  when  the  vaeo- 
c.iiK-trietnr  effects  WitOOinfl  in  the  lungs  otc  in  reality  due  to 
(lie  presnoe  in  the  Wood,  a?  a  result  of  splanchnic  stimulation, 
of  an  excess  of  adrenal  secretion. 

As  to  the  role  of  flic  vagus  in  the  respiratory  ortrans. 
views   differ    from    EbOM    at    ]>r«'Si  nt    taught    only    in    thai 
explain,  as  was  the  ease  with  other  organs,  how  the  p 
ieal  phenomena  arc  produced. 

W'v  have  briefly  referred  in  the  manner  in  which  tin-  vagal 

Abaci  in-'.'  distributed  in  the  tungi.    Bappej**  also  studio 
distribution  of  vagal  nerves  in  the  lungs  of  rnamtnals,  iiiclucliLj 
nhirlv  thou  td  man.  the  ox,  md  bone,  sad  ran 

following   POmcfagJOW:     "1.  They   follow  tlio  subdivisions  of  tin1 
air-troe  to  their  terminal  extremities ;    they  do  not  leave  these 
sulxli visions  and  follow   ihein   to  1 1;. •  loonies.     8.   All   those  thai 
leave   tru   anterior   pulmonary    plexus    niol    the    much    p 
number  given  off  by  the  posterior  pulmonary  p 

plexifonn  arrangement  throughout   their  '•mire  distribu- 
tion; their  meshes  fir.-  elongated  only  in  tie-  line  of  then 

each  thus  i  'instituting  an  elongated  ellipse.     :<.  Their  rni 
lions,  essentially  destined    for   the  muscular  COSl   of  the   bronchi 
and    respiratory    mucous    membrane.    have    DO  with 

the  blood-vessels."     Berdal,  on  the  other   hand.  ■  this, 

ninl  indicate?  the  role  of  the  sympathetic  terminals  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines.-    "Tlie  branches  ot  the  pennraogasti 

tie  bronchi;    the  branches  of  the  grea  ic  are 

lost  in  the  walls  of  tl 

The  statement  oi   Sappey  that  the  vagal  -  of 

the  vagus  have  no  eonneet ion  with  the  blood-Vi  noes  a 

feature  of  importance  which  applies  to  all  other  organs  reviewed, 
viz.:    that  besides   the  vasodilator  and   vasoconstrictor  Barrel 
which  govern  the  function  of  any  organ,  there  are  sensory   ter- 
minals which,  as  t-ueh,  transmit  afferent  impulses  to  i1 
(primary  or  subsidiary)    whi.h   govern    the    I  od   supplv. 

Indeed,  we  have  seen  that  section  "f  the  vagi  in  the  neck 
caused  loss  of  sensation  in  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane, 
paralyzed   the  bronchial  muscles,  and  gave  rise  to  effusion  of 


•*  Sippcy:    Lee.  ett.,  p.  SH. 
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mucus  into  the  bronchi  and  engorgement  of  the  lungs.  How 
can  all  these  phenomena  be  accounted  for  without  granting  sen- 
sory as  well  as  motor  and  vasomotor  functions  to  the  vagal 
supply?  Loss  of  sensation  points  to  inhibited  function,  and  not 
to  engorgement  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  And  yet 
we  may  have  engorgement  without  functional  erethism,  if  it 
is  due,  not  to  the  presence  of  blood  fully  charged  with  oxygen, 
but  to  blood  which,  through  the  very  fact  of  being  dammed 
up  in  the  vascular  channels,  is  reduced  therein  to  practically 
the  condition  of  venous  blood.  The  effusion  of  mucus  into  the 
bronchi  and  pulmonary  engorgement  would  occur  as  normal 
consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things.  But  how  account  for 
this  vascular  dilation  without  granting  such  attributes  to  the 
vagal  plexuses? 

Again,  the  fact  that  cutting  of  both  nerves  in  the  neck 
gave  rise  to  paralysis  of  these  muscles  points  to  another  sug- 
gestive feature,  namely :  that  the  vagus  must  incite  and  govern 
the  motor  impulses  to  these  muscles,  besides  presiding  over 
the  functional  variations  of  caliber  of  their  vessels.  If  we 
now  add  to  these  manifestations  of  efferent  nervous  activity 
those  of  afferent  activity  suggested  by  the  loss  of  sensation 
over  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  it  seems  clear  that  we 
have  in  the  vagal  nerves  referred  to  an  autonomous  supply  espe- 
cially devoted  to  the  function  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  their 
ramifications  down  to  —  but  not  including  —  the  pulmonary 
lobule.  The  importance  of  this  fact  asserts  itself  when  we 
realize  that  it  accounts  for  the  complete  isolation  of  bronchial 
affections  from  those  of  the  parenchyma,  and  gives  us  a  clue 
to  their  original  cause. 

Our  view  that  the  vagus — as  motor  nerve — acts  in  the 
lungs  as  elsewhere,  i.e.,  as  stricto-dilator  nerve,  is  sustained  by 
experimental  evidence.  As  Noel  Paton  writes08:  "Strong 
stimulation  of  the  pulmonary  branches  of  one  vagus  (below  the 
origin  of  the  superior  laryngeal)  causes  the  respiration  to  be- 
come more  and  more  rapid,  the  inspiratory  phase  being  chiefly 
accentuated.     If  the  stimulus  is  very  strong  respirations  are 


'Noel  Paton:    Loc.  til.,  p.  292. 
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.-topped   in    the   phase   of   inspiration.      Weak    stimuli,    on   the 
other  hand,  may  cause  inhibition  of  inspiration. 

"Such  experiments  prove  that  impulses  an  t!v  trav- 

eling from  tin-  lungB  to  the  cent ax  whereby  the  rhythmio 
of  tlie  center  is  maintained. 

"How  do  these  inipalaefl  originate  in   the  lungB?     Appa- 

[y  I n mi  their  alternate  expansion  and  contraction. 

"If  the  lungs  be  forcibly   inflated — e.g.,  with   a    bellow? — 
the   inspiration   becomes   feebler  and   feebler   and    finally   stops. 
The  nature  of  the  gas,  if  non-irritant,  with  which   tbifl  ml 
tion  is  carried  mil   is  of  no  consequence.     If.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  lungs  be  collapsed  by  sucking  air  out  oi  them., 

tion  becomes  more  and  I t  powerful,  and  may  end  m 

of  the  inspiratory  muBcIl  B. 

"This  shows  that  with  eaeli  e.vpi rat i"ii  ■  stimulus  pHM  up 
the  vagus  which   net-   upon   the   inspiratory   center  to  make 
discharge.     The   VBgUS  i-  thus  a  trur  axcito-motor  nttrrc,  mak- 
ing the  center  act  in  a  reflex  maimer.     With  each   colli 
the  lung  the  vagus  is  thrown   into  action,  as  the  lungs  expand 
it  ceases  to  act,  and,  as  a  result,  the  inspiratory  cent 
acting,  the  muscles  of  inspiration  cease  to  contract,  and 

tion  occurs. 

"While  Midinarv    respiration   may  thus  be  con 

rhythmic   refiex  aet,  it  must  uol  he  forgotten  thai  the 

lory  center  can  and  does  act  rhythmically  under  1he  inllu 
of  the  higher  center,  or  n-rhythmically  and  spasmodically  I 
ihese  ;i-   well   as  the  vagi  are  severed  from  it." 

The  mode  of  action  of  the  vagus  as  a  "true  excito-momr 
netve"   is   thus  subject    in    a   great  measure   to    the   respirat 
centers — the  main  one  of  which,  in  the  light  of  our  views  is 
located  in  the  neural  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body.     The  vagal 

iry  terminal*  of  the  bronchi  transmit  Bensory  impulses  to 

tbifl  center  and  excito-motor  impulses  are  transmitted  by  it  to 
the  entire  respiratory  apparatus,  including  the  thoracic  respira- 
tory muscles.  The  manner  in  which  all  these  muscles  are 
excited  to  increased  activity  by  the  efferent  or  excito-motor 
fibers  does  not  differ  from  that  of  all  organs  reviewed  :  an  excess 
of  blood  is  admitted  into  the  contractile  elements,  through 
tion  of  its  arterioles.     An   excess  of  blood-plasma   tadet 
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oxidizing  substance  is  admitted,  as  previously  shown,  to  the 
myo8inogen  of  the  muscular  elements,  where  inspiration  is 
in  order;  hence  the  fact  that  strong  excitation  of  the  vagus 
"causes  the  respiration  to  become,"  as  Paton  says,  "more  and 
more  rapid,  the  inspiratory  phase  being  chiefly  accentuated." 
When — physiologically — excessive  inspiration  is  to  cease,  the 
sympathetic  vasoconstrictors  come  into  play:  they  restore  the 
muscular  arterioles  to  their  normal  caliber;  less  blood  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  muscular  elements  and  the  inspirations  resume 
their  normal  rhythm. 

But  a  third  factor  must  now  be  taken  into  account:  that 
represented  by  the  functions  of  the  adrenals.  And  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  clinician,  this  factor  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  physiological  phenomena  of  the  function  of 
respiration.  Indeed  as  will  be  shown  in  the  second  volume, 
dyspnoea  is  often  the  result  of  adrenal  insufficiency,  the  adrenal 
secretion  produced  being  inadequate  to  sustain  the  oxygenation 
of  the  body  at  large.  Again,  Miller,  we  have  seen,  refers  to 
the  subdivision  of  the  pulmonary  artery  "which  divides  quite 
abruptly,  a  branch  going  to  each  inf undibulum" ;  from  the  lat- 
ter "small  arterioles  arise  which  supply  the  alveoli,"  while  these 
on  reaching  the  air-sac  are  said  to  culminate  in  "the  rich  sys- 
tem of  capillaries  to  which  they  give  rise."  If  the  "small  arteri- 
oles which  supply  the  alveoli"  are  abnormally  dilated  through 
some  general  dyscrasia  and  the  stream  of  venous  blood  of  oxy- 
genation of  the  adrenal  secretion  it  contains  is  thus  imperfectly 
exposed  to  the  air,  we  have  a  logical  explanation  of  the  well 
known  beneficial  action  of  belladonna — a  sympathetic  stimulant 
which,  as  we  will  see,  causes  constriction  of  the  arterioles,  and 
of  potassium  iodide,  a  powerful  adrenal  stimulant. 

That  fluctuations  in  the  secretory  activity  of  the  adrenals 
may  provoke  dyspnoea  is  well  illustrated  by  the  effects  of  all 
drugs  that  are  sufficiently  active  to  markedly  affect  adrenal 
functions.  The  action  of  venoms  even  more  strikingly  shows 
the  morbid  connection  that  exists  between  variations  of  supra- 
renal activity  and  pulmonary  functions,  even  the  stage  of  blood- 
disintegration  being  sometimes  reached.     Noe,8*  for  instance, 


»No6:    hoc.  at. 
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refers  to  the  many  observers  who  have  reported  intense  respira- 
tory phenomena  after  cobra-bites.  Viper-venom  was  also  found 
by  Phisalix  to  produce  at  first  "accelerated  respiration,"'  then 
"somnolence,  with  slowing  of  respiration."  Bee-venom  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  gives  rise  to  dyspnoea,  according  to  Paul  Bert, 
black  blood  being  found  in  the  vessels.  Toad-,  salamander-, 
scorpion-,  and  eel-  venoms  were  found  to  affect  respiration  in 
a  similar  manner.  Mosso  noted  that  the  process  of  death  varied 
with  the  dose:  medium  doses  first  arrest  respiration,  then  the 
heart;  stronger  doses  arrest  both  simultaneously.  Paralysis 
of  the  motor  end-plates  had  evidently  nothing  to  do  with  this 
process,  since  Mosso  found  the  thoracic  nerves  responsive  to 
the  induced  current. 

Removal  of  the  adrenals  under  these  conditions  should 
give  rise  to  phenomena  similar  to  a  violent  dose  of  venom. 
Cybulski  not  only  observed,'0  under  such  conditions,  marked 
dyspnoea,  a  fall  of  the  vascular  pressure  to  zero,  and  hsemo- 
globinuria,  but  also  found  that  the  injection  into  the  veins 
of  an  aqueous  10-per-cent.  solution  of  suprarenal  extract  "im- 
mediately caused  these  phenomena  to  disappear."  Boinetn 
states  that  after  removal  of  both  organs  in  a  large  number 
of  rats  the  respiration  became  "slow,  painful,  and  difficult." 
Briefly,  the  functions  of  the  adrenals  are  as  important  features 
of  the  respiratory  function  as  any  of  those  generally  recognized. 
It  is  now  possible  to  understand  why  the  nerve  paths  of  the 
heat  and  respiratory  centers  are  so  intimately  related  in  the 
third  ventricle.  Originating  from  a  common  center,  the  pitui- 
tary body,  the  vagal,  sympathetic  and  adrenal  nerves,  jointly 
project  from  their  common  source,  the  pituitary  body,  to  reach, 
by  way  of  the  tuber  cinereum,  the  walls  of  the  third  ventricle 
and  the  midbrain,  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  they  form 
subsidiary  (and  probably  coordinating)  centers  whence  the  im- 
pulses to  the  respiratory  organs  are  transmitted. 

The  newer  features  of  the  nervo-vascular  mechanism  of 
(ordinary  tranquil)  respiration  which  we  submit  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  pending  additional  evidence  and  detail,  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: — 


"Cybulski:    QateU  Lekarska,  March  23.  1895. 
71  Holnet:    Loc.  eit. 
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7.    The  bulbar  respiratory  center  ts   not  as  now   believed, 
lhr  sole,  nr  even  the  most  important  center  of  this  class;   it  is 
thsidiary  and,   probably,  a   coordinating    center. 

2.  The  primary  and  chief  respiratory  center  is  located  in 
the  pituitary  body  and  consists  of  three  functionally  related 
renters,  the  adrenal,  vagal,  and  sympathetic  center.':,  irln.lt,  ui 
turn,  are  connected  by  nerve-chains  with  the  corresponding  sub- 
sidiary renters  in  the  bulti,  and  govern,  through  the  interme- 
diary of  the   toftrr.   tin-  inspiratory    mechanism. 

The  chief  respiratory  center  carries  on  its  functions  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Its  adrenal  center,  by  governing  the  production  of  the 
adrenal  secretion .  which  takes  up  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and 
(■■nus  the  oJ tin  in  inous  constituent  (9(1  per  cent.)  of  harmoglohin, 
ngviaUS  the  proportion  of  this  oxidizing  substance  supplied  \c 
the  blood. 

Its  vagal  center,  acting  through  the  vagus  (the  intercostal s 
and  phrenic)  as  excito-motor  (strict  o-d  it  a  tor)  nerves  of  inspira- 
tion, prorates-  contraction  of  the  muscles-  which  dilute  the  larynx, 
the  bronchi  and  the  thorax  9ttd  depress  the  diaphragm,  ninl  thus 
in  crease  the  intake  of  air  by  the  lungs,  i.e.,  the  supply  of  oxi/gcn 
from  which  the  adrenal  secretion  and  the  hemoglobin  absorb 
oxygen  to  distribute  it  to  the  tissues. 

Tts  sympathetic  renter,  ailing,,  through  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system,  as  antagonist  of  the  vagal  center  to  provoke 
expiration,  causes  all  (lie  above-mentioned  respiratory  muscles 
to  relax  passively  (by  constricting  their  arterioles),  thus  en- 
iililim/  flic  larynx  and  bronchi  to  resume  their  normal  ca/iher, 
the  thorax  to  contract,  and  the  diaphragm  to  rue.  in  order  to  in- 
sure the.  expulsion  of  the  expiratory  air  laden  with  carbonic  acid. 
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We  have  now  seen,  that  the  oxidizing  substance — ns  exem- 
plified by  numerous  examples — takes  part  in  the  functions  of  all 
organs — the  nervous  system  included,  ob  will  be  shown  presently. 
A  brief  review  *of  the  importance  of  this  fact  in  physiology  and 
applied  medicine  will  now  serve  to  emphasize  tlie  far  reaching 
role  of  the  adrenal  secretion  in  these  branches  of  medical  science. 

SO 
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The  fundamental  importance  of  oxygen  in  all  tbe  funct 
of  the  organism  and  in  the  life  pvoeeM  itoeli  hardly  needs  to 
emphasized;    and  yet  ilie  manner  in  which  this  gas  eaten  our 
blood  and  its  role  in  the  tissue?  mav   ho  said  to  have  bees  un- 
known before  the  first  edition  c ■  f  this  work  was  pabbahi 

The  prevailing  view  was  that  the  entrance  of  oxygen 
the  blood  and  the  elimination  oi  carina  dioxide  oechrted  in 
accordance  with  (he  physical  laws  of  diffusion  of  gases;  but  a 
well-known  fioglifih  physiologist,  Dr.  Pcmbrey,  in  an  impartial 
review  of  the  subject  published  recently,™  states  that  "it  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  causes  of  gaseous 
exchange  between  the  blood  and  t  he  alveolar  air."  Lmdol 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  text-hook,  ascribes  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  to  a  chemical  process,  and  adduces  various  facts  which 
bIiow  that  it  does  not  depend  on  n  diffusion  of  the  two  gases 
involved. 

The  only  other  conception  of  tbe  respiratory  process  that 
■ived  serious  attention  before  this  work  was  published 
was  une  to  which  Pcmbrey  refers  in  the  following  words:     Tb« 
body  nf  evidence  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  favor  of  I 
secretory  theory,  especially  as  regards  the  absorption  of  OXJ 
Thifl  theoiy  is  that  of  Bohr,'4  who  in  1891,  showed  that  contrary 
to  the  prevailing  view,  the  oxygen  tension  was  not  greatest  in 
the  pulmonary  alveoli,  hut  in  the  arterial  blood)  and  tii.it  jml : 
nary  respiration  could  only  be  accounted   A  B  of 

"a  kind  of  intern  Hon"  derived  perhaps  from  the  alvo- 

membrane,  and  capable  of  actively  taking  up  the  oxygen  of  the 
alveolar  air.     Bohr's  results  were  confirmed  by  other   in 

tors,  all  of  whom   recognized  the  i d  of  the  secretion  referred 

to.  The  main  feature  of  Bohr's  theory,  however,  had  failed  to 
come  to  light,  viz.,  the  bouivc  and  identity  of  the  internal  He 
tion  which  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  It  was  this  function 
which,  in  this  work,  the  fast  edition  of  which  appeared  in  Jan- 
uary, L908,  w  ascribed  to  the  secretion  of  the  adrenals-— a  con- 
clusion which  additional  researches  have  fully   sustained. 


n  Peinbrey;      11111'a   "Recent  Advances    In    Physiology    and    Blo-chomuiry,' 
IBM. 

"  Landols:    "Text-book  ot  Human  Physiology,"  i>.  Dt,  ImO  '  W. 

"Bohr;    Skandlnavlsthes  Archlv  t.  Physiol,,  S.  M,  vm. 
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riched  by  these  researches,  the  question  as  it  stands  when  the 
second  edition  is  being  prepared  (1908)  is  briefly  as  follows: — 

The  presence  of  "a  substance  having  greater  avidity  for 
oxygen  than  the  blood  itself,"  as  Bohr  and  Henriques7"  state, 
is  also  sustained  by  the  fact  that  Gamier,78  twenty  years  ago, 
found  that  a  solution  of  ultramarine  blue  was  decolorized  when 
sprayed  into  the  lungs — a  phenomenon  explained  only  by  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  reducing  agent  therein.  Pernbrey77  also 
wrote  recently:  "A  still  further  piece  of  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  secretory  theory  is  the  great  capacity  of  the  pulmonary  tissue 
to  reduce  alizarin-blue  when,  as  in  Ehrlich's  experiments,  it  is 
injected  into  the  living  body,  and  air  is  still  passing  in  and  out 
of  the  lungs." 

That  it  is  the  adrenal  secretion  which  is  the  reducing  agent 
imposes  itself,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  itself  a  very  active 
reducing  agent,  and  that  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  lungs. 
Its  marked  affinity  for  oxygen  was  emphasized  by  Vulpian,™ 
Cybulski,79  Abel,  Takamine,  and  others,  and  its  presence  in  the 
lungs  is  rendered  inevitable  by  the  fact  that  it  is  secreted  in 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  identical  blood  which 
reaches  the  lungs  by  way  of  the  heart,  and  which  becomes  oxy- 
genized while  passing  through  the  alveolar  capillaries. 

After,  absorbing  oxygen,  the  adrenal  secretion,  following  the 
blood-current,  must  naturally  enter  the  arterial  blood-stream. 
Considerable  evidence — submitted  in  the  second  volume — is 
available  to  show  that  it  becomes  therein  a  constituent  of  the 
blood-plasma,  and  of  the  haemoglobin. 

That  it  is  the  haemoglobin  which  takes  up  the  atmospheric 
oxygen,  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  every  one.  There  is  a  con- 
stituent of  this  substance,  however,  to  which  Gamgee"0  refers 
as  the  "yet  unknown  constituent  of  the  corpuscle."  After  point- 
ing out  that  haemoglobin  is  composed  mainly  of  two  substances, 
a  body  containing  all  the  iron — lurmatin,  and  an  albuminous 


™  Bohr  and  Henriques:     Archive*  de  Physiol,   norm,  et  path.,   T.  Ix,   No.  4. 
819.  1897. 

"Garnter:  C.  R.  de  l'Acad.  d.  gel.,  Paris,  July  26.  1886. 

"  Pembrey:  hoc.  cit.,  p.  649. 

"Vulplan:  C.  R.  de  l'Acad.  des  Scl.  de  Paris,  Sept.  29,  1856. 

™  Cybulski:  Oazeta  Lekarska.  Mar.  23,  1895. 

•»  Gamgee:  Schafer's  "T.  B.  of  Physiol.,"  vol.  I,  p.  189.  1898. 
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body,  iliis  eminent  chemist  remarks  "as  to  the  true  nature  of 
tlif  albuminous  residue  ire  .have  very  little  knowledge.'" 
proportion  ol  this  suln-tiince  in  the  haemoglobin  molecule  ia  $6 
uigee),  it  is  apparent  that  all  but  4  per  cent,  of 
the  contents  of  red  corpuscles  is  admitted]}  an  iHMmiaoQf 
uf  unknown  function  and  identity!  Now,  this  bod}  COROBpODdl 
with  tlie  oxygen-laden  adrenal  secretion,  as  considerable  evi- 
dence has  already  served  to  show. 

There  is  another  substance  in  the  blood,  the  source,  naturv 
and  function  of  which  lias  remained  unknown.  Its  presence 
in  the  blood  of  invertebrates  and  vertebrates  has  been  demon- 
started  by  a  large  number  of  investigators,  including  Bertram! 
and  Bourquelot,*1  I'im  and  Pottier™  Abelone  and  Biarnea.M 
Bnage  and  Behmiedeberg,M  Sallcon  -.*•  and  is 

generally  known  under  the  name  of  "oxidase."  This  substance 
is  not  only  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  but  the  possibility  of  it* 
being  connected  with  the  respiratory  process  has  been 
by  Duelaux.  Indeed,  Pieri  and  PortieT,  Rourquelot,  Abelous  and 
niarncs,  and  others,  found  that  the  respiratory  organs.  Oil 
of  crustaceans  and  moHneka,  for  example,  gave  the  gtudie-blnc 
ir-i  tax  oxidase  more  intensely  than  blood  derived  from  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  oxyhemoglobin  being  the  blood's  oxidizm-.*  body, 
should  a  second  substaiuv  Inning  the  same  property  be  pi 
in   the  blood-stream ?     This   naturally   suggests   that   oxyhsano* 

globm,  oxidase,  and  tlie  oxygenized  adrenal  secretion  are  one 

and  the  same  body.  That  such  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  their  chemical  properties' — as  will  also  be  shown  in  the 
second  TOlurai  correspond.  A  few  of  these  fncts  may.  however, 
prove  interesting  at  this  time: — 

In  the  first  place,  various  experiment  Dial 

the  albuminous  oxyhtemoglobin  and  oxidase  are  the  Baffle  sul>- 


"  Bortrond  and   nou nju plot:     C    R.  de  la  Soe.  dc  blol.  SAM.    SMc,  T.    P.   > 
'.79,  1895:    Nov.  7.  18SW. 

•rl  and  Portler:    Archives  it  Physiol,  norm,  et  path  .  T    ix.  p.  W.  1W7. 

■Atalflin  nnd  Blarr.es:     Ibiit..  T.   IS,  p.  177,  1897. 

♦•Bunge  and  Schmledeborg:     Archly   f-  exper.   Path.  u.   Pharm..   Bd.   Tl.  8. 
22S,  1876. 

•Salkowakl:     Archlv  f.  puth.   Anatomic  Bit.  147.  S.  1.  18*7. 

'•Jolles:     Mtlncb.  med.  Wocb.,  Nor.  22.  ISO*. 


stance.  Aa  demonstrated  by  Schmiedeberg,  Jarjuot,  Salkowski, 
and  other  physiological  chemists,  the  plasma  iteelf  is  an  active 
oxidizing  agent — a  fact  which  indicates  the  presence  therein  of 
on  oxidizing  substance  of  some  kind.  That  this  substance  is 
o.xvlui'inn^loliin  is  shown  by  the  well-known  guniac-bliie  test,  our 
of  the  most  delicate  at  our  disposal  to  discover  the  presence  of 
blood  in  bnan,  clothing,  etc.     Hammareten"  states  thai  oxy* 

li.-i'inoglobin  "has  a  direct  oxidizing  action  upon  tinrtinv  ol 
gii;ii:u  inn  "  Now,  the  gnaisc-blue  test  is  also  the  most  promi- 
nent (MM  for  tin'  detection  oi  oxidase  in  all  organisms,  vegetable 
or  animal,  as  shown  by  all  the  investigators  we  hnve  quoted.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  attraminottfl  portion  of  bosnoglobin  which  Le 
present  in  the  plasma,  nnd  which  reacts  to  this  tcBt,  for  its  iron- 
laden  moiety,  htematin,  is  colored  a  muddy-red,  and  not  bin.  1 . \ 
guaiac,  as  shown  by  Pieri  and  Porticr.N"  while  as  pointed  oni  In 
Hnppe-Spyler,"*"  pun  IniMiiatin  is  not  affected  by  reducing  agents, 
which  means  thai  it  cannot  oxidize.  Moreover,  while  liiuidois*" 
alludes  to  haptoglobin  as  a  "colloidal  sehataaca,"  JoUes"  refers 
to  human  oxidase  as  a  "colloid."'  Auldu-  also  characterizes  the 
adrenal  secretion  as  a  "colloid." 

Our  blood  is  thus  shown  to  contain  two  oxidizing  bodies 
which  react  in  the  same  manner  to  guaiac,  and  which  an-  simihir 
in  physical  properties.  Indeed,  both  these  bodies  are  now  being 
connected  with  tissue  respiration.  We  have  seen  that  Bourqaelot 
•ted  a  connection  between  oxidase  and  respiration.  How- 
ell.93 in  his  recently  published  treatise,  also  says,  after  renewing 
briefly  the  oxidase  question,  that  "  such  facts  us  these  lend  greal 
probability  to  the  belief  thai  cvriitimllv  it  will  be  shown  that 
the  oxidations  in  the  body  are  effected  by  the  influence  of  oxi- 
dases or  peroxidases.''  If  this  proves  true,  the  oxidases  will 
be  given  the  same  function  that  is  now  ascribed  to  oxylm-ino- 
globin— the  identicnl   substance  with  which  it  corresponds  so 

(y.     The  inference  is  obvion-. 


•'  H»mm»rsten:     "T.  B.  of  Physiol.  Chemistry."  [>.  lfiO.  fourth  edltlou.  IWM. 

""  Pl#pl  anij  Portier:     \.w.  I  -it. 

**  Hoppe-Si'yl.'T:    Cited  by  Gnroget',  lor.  fit.,  p.  r>2. 

"'  Landols:    !.<»•.  <  ir. 

•'  JolIfs:    Soft  .  I/. 

■  ,\uld:     Brtt  Med.  Jour..  Oct.  0.  I8M. 

»  liowcll:     "T.    a  of   l*Ujf*lfil.,'-  ]).  Kin.  IIHS, 
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In  the  first  edition  the  writer  advanced  the  view  that  the 
plasmatic    oxidising    substance    of    Schmiedeberg,    Silkoi 
Jnquct,  nail  others,  now  known  as  oxidase,  Fulfilled  the  Fa   i 
of  oxyhemoglobin,  ami  that  this  compound  was  naught  she  than 

the  oxv.lt n i/.n I  adrenal  secretion.    Now,  tl>i.-  Baenatua 

sponds  in  its  chemical  properties  with  l...th   tin-  oxidase  and  Bm 

albuminous  bssmoglobin.    In  tlie  firs!   place,  the  <  ■ 
found  by  sill  fcha  chemists  we  have  quoted  t"  react  to  the  guise 
ir-r.  precisely  as  oxyhemoglobin  does.     Moreover,  it  was 
by  Pieri  and  Portier,  Abelous  ami  Biarnes,  and  other  invest: 
Ims.  In  rr-ist  all  temperature  op  to  UK)     C,  tha  boiling  point 
This   is   a   characteristic  of   adrenal    extracts   and    adrenalin  as 
observed  by  Cybulski,  Mere,"'  and  other?.     In  the  second  ]> 
ramgee03  states  that  tlie  loose  portion  of  bjesjoglobin  is  insolu- 
ble in  absolute  alcohol,  chloroform,  Ex  bar,  and  euboa 
disurphide.    VnIjdan,M  tiauiier."7  ami  Moore,  collectively,  refer 
tn   the   liii-t   that  adrenal   extrad    IS  insoluble   in   if-.  -  ih- 
stances.    In  the  third  place.  Miihlmann*'  held  that  tin-  brow 
in  Addison's  disease  was  due  to  oxidation  of  the  adrenal   pi 
ciplfl  in  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  a  view  sustained  I  >lpr- 
able  evidence.     This   not   only  emphasizes   tlie  presence   of  an 

oxidase  in  the  blood — since  all  oxidases  aibo*   Chit 

of  turning  brown — but  also  that   the  adrenal   prin  tell  it 

distributed  throughout  the  entire  organism.     Finally, 
has  shown  recently  that  adrenalin  was  a  widespread  constituent 
(if  the  blood-plasma. 

This  evidence,  to  which  considerable  could  be  iddi 
calcs  clearly  that  the  albuminous  constituent  of  hannoglobui — 
the  identity  and  function  of  which  1.  lained  imli 

the  oxygenized  adrenal  secretion. 

It  is  now  believed  that  Oxygen  alone  is  dealt  oul  by  die  red 
corpuscles,  whereas  in  the  light  of  mir  views  the  albuminous 
bsanoglnliin  is  secreted  liv  (In  -c  cell*  gradually  as  ii  is  needed  bj 
the  (issues.     That  the  red  corpugcles  are  only   -i  -   f- •  i 


1  Mooro:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  ivll,  p..  >lv.  18M-6. 

'Ouragpc:     1,'tr.   rll  .  p    SQg, 

'Vulplau:    C  R.  <1-  IA«mJ.  d.  Bet  de  Paris,  Sopt.  29,  186*. 

Gautler:    Clilmli-  Bloto«    . 
>MIHilmnDn:     DeuMrhf!  raed.  WodM)  .   Mi.  M,  B.  109,   1K9C. 
'  lintlelll:    C.  R.  de  lu  Soc.  do  blol..  T.  M,  p.  1435.  1901 
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an  oxidizing  substance,  and  that  it  is  the  latter  which  carries 
on  the  oxidizing  process  in  the  tissues  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
although  the  blood  of  nearly  all  invertebrates  does  not  contain 
red  corpuscles,  it  can,  nevertheless,  absorb  oxygen  and  adequately 
carry  on  tissue  respiration.  In  fact,  the  history  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles throughout  the  whole  phylogenetic  scale  shows  that  this 
cell  is  a  tardy  addition  to  the  plasma  or  white  blood,  and  that 
it  has  for  its  purpose  to  increase  its  oxidizing  power  when  the 
cell-colonies  constituting  an  organism  become  very  numerous 
and  highly  differentiated,  as  they  are  in  vertebrates. 

Again,  according  to  the  prevailing  doctrine  that  oxygen 
alone  is  dealt  out  by  the  red  corpuscles,  there  should  be  no  out- 
pouring of  haemoglobin  into  the  blood-stream.  Conversely,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  interpretation,  the  albuminous  portion  of  the 
haemoglobin  is  secreted  by  these  cells  mainly  in  the  capillaries, 
and  an  excess  of  haemoglobin  should  be  found  in  the  veins. 
Now,  Hammarsten100  states  that  haemoglobin  "occurs  only  in 
very  small  quantities  in  arterial  blood;  in  larger  quantities  in 
venous  blood."  Jolles,  moreover,  though  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  red  corpuscles  might  act  as  storage  cells,  recently  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  activity  of  oxidases  was  "in 
definite  relation  to  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  present." 

On  the  whole,  as  the  author  of  the  present  work  interprets 
its  function,  the  adrenal  secretion  takes  up  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  in  pulmonary  alveoli,  and  becomes  the  constituent  of  hemo- 
globin which  carries  on  the  oxidation  process  in  all  tissues. 

The  foregoing  four  chapters  have  served  to  illustrate,  more- 
over, the  author's  conception  of  the  manner  in  which,  the  oxi- 
dizing substance  (the  albuminous  constituent  of  haemoglobin) 
is  utilized  by  the  nervous  system  to  incite  active  function  and 
then  when  needed,  to  arrest  functional  activity,  or,  rather,  to 
insure  the  resumption  of  that  passive  state  of  tissue  function 
during  which  an  organ  is  nourished,  and  kept  ready  for  imme- 
diate activity.  Briefly,  it  was  shown  that  in  all  the  organs 
reviewed : — 

Active  function  is  incited  by  an  excito-motor  nerve,  which, 
by  provoking  dilation  of  the  arterioles  of  an  organ,  causes  a 


"»  Hammarsten :    tor.  cil.,  p.  170. 
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greater  volume  of  arterial  blood  to  circulate  among  its  cellular 
elements,  and  that 

When    this   functional  activity  is  to   cease,   vasoconstri 
fibers  tupfiied  6f  On  tjpnpnthotic  tystt 

olcs  to  resume   Ihcir  normal  caliber,   thun  reditnti'j  the 

of  (trh  rial  '  t  I  'Pillar  >  inn 

to  thai  needed  for  Ut  nutrition,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  *tt 
fitness  for  a  resumption  of  functional  activity, 

As  will  eventually  be  shown,  this  applies  to  :ill  organs. 

The  adrenal  secretion  also  takes  pari   in   the  immunizing 
processes  of  the  body,  as  previously  stated.     Afi  other  m 
in  these  processes  are  studied  in  the  second  volume,  no  conclu- 
sions are  in  order  for  the  present. 

THE  ADRENAL  SECRETION'  IN  PATHOGENESIS 

The  physiological  role  of  the  adrenal  secretion  Bfl 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  ah©  furnishes,  according  to  the  writes 
of  this  work,   a   lucid   explanation   of  the    pfile   nf  the   adr.n.il 
secretion   in   pathogenesis,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  adrenal 
extractives  produce  their  therapeutic  effects. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  relationship  of  the  adrenal 
secretion  with  the  genesis   of  disease,   is  the  experiments]  pro- 
duction of  glycosuria  hy   l'.lnin.""  Croftan.  '-    II 
and    Richards,'**   and   others,  by  injections  of  adrenal  extract 
during  n  prolonged  period. 

In  a  preceding  chapter10"  we  ascribed1  glycosuria   to  t 
activity  of  the  adrenals,  the  excessive  oxidation  in  all   I 
causing  an  increase  in  the  production  of  the  Bgeal   n 
verts  glycogen  into  eugiir.      Increased   metabolic  B 
pancreas  readily  accounts  for  such  a  process,  since  an  overpro- 
duction of  amylopsin.  the  ferment  which  acts  in  this  manner  on 
glycogen,  must  normally  follow,  with  the  formation  of  SUB  i 
of  sugar  as  end-result.      Herter  nntl   Wakem«tt1M  showed,  how- 
ever, that  glycosuria  could  likewise  be  produced  bj  painting  me 


»"  Blum:    Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Mnd..  Bd.  Ixxl.  Nu.  2-J.  S.  145.  1901. 
""  Croftan:    Amor.  Med.,  Jan.  18.  1MB. 
»"»  Herter:    Ibiil.,  May  10.  IBM. 

""•  Herter  and  Richards:    Medical  News.  Fob.  1.  IMS. 

11,6  SoJour:      "Internal    Secretions    and    the    Principle*    of    Medicine,"    toI.    I, 
Ii.  MS,  1903. 

"*  JierUr  and  Wakcmau:    Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Scl,,  Jau..   r 
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pancreas  with  1  cubic  centimeter  of  a  1  in  11)00  solution  of 
adrenalin — a  result  also  obtained  by  compressing  the  adrenals 
as  observed  by  Herter  and  Richards.  How  is  this  form  of  glyco- 
suria produced?  This  introduces  an  important  feature  of  our 
views  as  to  the  physiological  action  of  adrenal  extractives,  in 
the  sense  that  it  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  manner  in  which 
adrenalin  and  other  adrenal  extractives  produce  their  effects 
when  applied  locally,  namely:  that  the  miwe.  principle  of  the 
adrenal  secretion  is  the  ijriunil  i-'rliih/srr  of  our  ffBSttS  I'lriiiruls. 
fulfilling  ■  role  which  Traube  main  voire  ago  deemed  neces- 
sary to  account   satisfactorily   for  cellular  <>.\ illation. 

The  influcn f  a  eatalyser  in  tin-  tissue-cells  is  suggested 

in  Mathews's1"  statement  that  "atmospheric  oxygen  has  little 
oxidizing  power;  whereas  protoplasm  brings  about  oxidations 
of  the  most  radical  nature,  and  is  comparable  in  its  oxidizing 
powers  to  the  most  intense  chemical  oxidizing  agents.0  Inter- 
preted from  our  standpoint,  protoplasm  is  capable  of  acting  in 
this  manner  only  because  it  contains  the  adrenal  active  principle. 

Embodied  u  it  ii  in  the  oxidizing  substance  distributed  to  all 
cells,  thiB  principle,  acting  as  c&talyger,  is  able  not  only  to  trans- 
fer the  abundance  of  oxygen  wiih  which  it  is  linked,  to  the  tissue 
lents,  but  also  m  cmu-d  >lii-  gas  on.  as  it  wore,  without  being 
elf  destroyed.  In  Other  words,  the  adrenal  active  principle 
having  loaded  itself  with  oxygen  in  the  longs,  becomes,  in  the 
tissues,  owing  to  it-  catalytic  property,  an  intense  oxidizing 

When  Hertat  and  Wakettiarj  painted  a  solution  of  adrenalin 
over  the  pancreas,  therefore,  they  incited  very  active  metabolism 
in  all  tin1  cellular  elements  reached  by  the  drug,  because  it 
behaved  therein  precisely  as  if  it  had  reached  them  by  way  of 
the  circulation.  A-  a  result  of  this  overactivity,  an  unusual  pro- 
portion of  amylopsin — among  other  pancreatic  ferments — was 
secreted  by  the  pancreas,  and  glycosuria  followed  precisely  as  if 
adrenalin  had  been  injected  into  the  blood-stream,  or  as  if  the 
adrenals  had  been  compreaBed. 

This  docs  not  mean  that  this  is  the  only  way  adrenal  secre- 
tion may  produce  glycosuria,  nor  that  glycosuria  invariably  re- 


""  Malbowi;    Biol.  Bull.,  vol.  Till,  p.  331.  IMC. 
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quires  a  pancreatic  ferment  to  be  produced,  nor  even  that  gtvco- 

aurin  is  always  caused  I > v  adrenal  extract — 6ince  an  excessive  dOM 

can  inhibit  pancreatic  functions  by  causing  excessi  l 

tion  of  its  arteries.    It  affords  a  good  example,  howw 

genera]  line  of  experimental  facta  whieh  led  oa  to  conclude  that 

a  local  application  of  adrenalin  products  blanching  an 

Hun  <>f  ii  given  tissue  i>i/  inciting  tmcessin    nut, 

tissue,  including  its  blood-vessels.    The  latter  l»  ucalh 

occluded,  owing   In  excessive  constriction,   thej    are   the 

source  of  the  blanching,  since  blood  ceases  to  be  admitted 

tissues. 

This  explains,  it  seems  to  us.  bow  »phthalinologista,  buja- 

gologists,  gynecologists,  etc.,  secure  a  bloodl 
operations,  ami  why  adrenal  extractives  prevent  or  arrest  hssn- 
orrhage  during  or  after  operative  procedures  even  in  such  o 
as  the  liver  from  vessels  small  enough  to  be  occluded  bj  boi 
tion  of  their  walls.     MRiller**"  found  that  the  renal  and  h 
tissues  to  which  ihe  solution  had  been  applied  suffered  in  ii" 
and  that  the  reparative  process  was  not  retarded — a  fact  which 
suggests  that  it  had  merely  enhanced  the  aetivin  of  a  m 

function.     B-raiiD '"■*   states   thai    I    solution    of    1    is    1,000,000 

injected  into  the  tissues  is  as  active  B 

of  tissues  of  their  blood.  Moore  and  Pnrinton11*  having  found 
H1/'  million!  hs  nf  epinephrin  to  tin-  kiln  of  dog,  capable  <»f  pro- 
ilucing  appreciable  effects,  it  becomes  evident  thai  ire  must  be 
dealing  with  an  agent  such  bb  b  catalyse!  is  known  to  I"-:  one 

capable  of  inciting,  in  proportion  to  its  own    \olmne.  i 

activity  through  the  btamediary  of  wme  ol 

in  this  ease. 

This  accounts  also  fnr  the  gaping  vessels,  t: 
hmmurrhagee,  the  osdematons  infiltrations,  etc.,  we 

witness  after  operative  procedures  in  which  adrenal  i 

are   used.      The   vascular   piemen ts,   being  the   seat    of  rxo 

metabolic  activity,  are  left  exhausted,  and  are  thus  unable  for 
a  time  to  resume  their  tonicity.    Hence,  the  advisability 

as  weak  a  solution  as  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  operation  to 


lllw:    HBneb.  mad    Woehen.,  Bd.  li.  s.  IN  u   -X2.  19<M. 
"•Braun:    But  Rllnlk,  lid.  xvll,  Nu.   l 
u*Mooro  and  Purinton:    Ann-r.  Jour    at  Physiol  .  vol.  Ill,  p.  IS, 
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be  performed,  and  when  used  for  the  depletion  of  engorged  tis- 
sues, such  as  haemorrhoids,  gingivitis,  turbinate  infiltration  in 
hay-fever,  etc. 

Another  action  of  adrenal  extractives  which  our  views 
elucidate,  is  the  production  of  arteriosclerosis  by  their  prolonged 
use,  as  recently  shown  by  Josue,111  Erb,112  von  Rzentkowski,113 
and  others.  Oliver  and  Schafer114  showed  twelve  years  ago  that 
adrenal  extract  caused  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  by  acting 
directly  on  their  walls.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  data,  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  enhances  excessively  intracellular 
metabolism  in  the  vascular  elements,  the  vessels  being  thus 
caused  to  contract  violently.  The  smaller  the  caliber  of  a  vessel 
therefore,  the  greater  the  chance  of  its  lumen  being  obliterated. 
Now,  the  vasa  vasorum  have  long  been  known  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  pathogenesis  of  arteriosclerosis.  Cowan110 
states,  in  fact,  that  the  "vasal  changes  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
the  only  visible  lesion,"  and  refers  to  cases  in  which  he  says  "the 
interference  with  the  vascular  supply  from  the  vasal  vessels 
produced  medial  and  intimal  necrosis."  Councilman's118  study 
of  41  autopsies  showed  that  in  the  nodular  form  the  primary 
alteration  consisted  "in  a  degeneration  or  a  local  infiltration  in 
the  media  and  adventitia,  chiefly  about  the  vasa  vasorum." 
The  manner  in  which  injections  of  adrenal  extract  can  give  rise 
to  the  arterial  lesions  is  now  plain:  By  closing  the  vasa  vaso- 
rum. they  arrest  the  nutrition  of  the  vascular  walls,  and  the 
typical  lesions  of  arteriosclerosis  follow. 

The  arterial  degeneration  thus  produced  differs  histolog- 
ically from  true  arteriosclerosis  in  that  it  is  brought  on  acutely, 
as  it  were,  as  compared  with  human  arteriosclerosis,  which  is 
very  gradually  developed.  Again,  the  artificial  lesion  being  due 
to  arrested  nutrition  of  the  muscle  cells  of  the  media,  the  degen- 
eration is  practically  limited  to  this  layer. 

These  few  facts  serve  to  illustrate  the  role  of  the  adrenal 
secretion  in  pathogenesis.  The  second  volume  will  show  its  role 
in  all  diseases. 


"i  JosuS:    C.  R.  de  la  Soc.  <Je  blol..  vol.  iv.  p.  1374.  1903. 

'"Erb:    Wien.  mod.  Presso,  Bd.  xlv.  Nu.  18.  S.  884.  1904. 

"»von  Rzentkowski:    Bcrl.  kiln.  Wochen..  Bd.  xll,  S.  830.  1904. 

IM  Oliver  and  Scbafer:    Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  xvl,  p.  1,  1894. 

'"Cowan:    Practitioner.  Mar.,  1906. 

"•Councilman:    Osier's  •'Practice  of  Medicine,"  p.  771,  third  edition,  1898. 
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THE  ADRENAL  SECRETION  IS  THERAPEUTICS. 
Shock  is  typical  of  the  conditions  in  which  adrenal  extrar- 
tives  show  prominently  their  Influence  on  metabolism.     The  func- 
tion we  ascribe  to  the  adrenal  Becrotion,  namely,  to  i 
oxygen  of  the  air  and  penetrate  the  tissues,  where  it-  active  prin- 
ciple augments  greatly  the  activity  of  this  gas,  involves  thi 
elusion  that  it  is  a  prominent  factor  in  tl ■•  DM  Of  " 

heat.    In  fact,  Beichert111  observed  thai  adrens 
elevation  of  1°  F.  in  rabbits,  act  A  by  increased  mei 

;u-t ivity.     Leprae1"  states  that   the  inert  ! -pressure 

caused  by  adrenal  extract  is  always  followed  by  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature.    Morel"1'  noted  that  it  caused  in  guinea-pigs  ;i  r 
from  0.9°  to  1.8°  P,     Now,  kiiinmiiaii.1-"  in  i  comprehensive 
Btody  of  the  temperature  relationship  In  shock,  concluded  that 
:is  -i">-  k  iiicr<*nse<l  in  severity,  the  most  uniform  ai 

factor  was  (In-  fall  in  temperature.     Be  itatet  thai  " 'm  one  ante 
[of  cases]  the  fall  in  temperature  was  tha  sole  causa  oi 
The  observations  of  t'rile1-'  with  sulreoalili  hi  salt-solution 
very  slowly  and  gradually  for  a  considerable  time  thui  find  .1 
nnnnal    explanation    in    our    interpretation    of    the    role    of    the 
adrenal  secretion.    He  supplied  the  organism  precisely  wit 
substance   which   sustains   the   vital    process   in    the  tissue  1 
Indeed,  he  resuscitated  animals  in  this  manner — with  sin 
neous  artificial   napiration — fifteen  minutes  after  all  bj|  • 
life  bad  ceased,  and  was  able  bole  capitated  dog 

iivcr  ten  hours  bj  tins  same  procedure.  That  ii  was  beesus 
the  adrenal  secretion  was  able  to  sustain  tissue  metabolism,  1.1*.. 
the  vital  process  itself,  that  Buch  results  were  obtained 
self-evident . 

Applying  this  general  principle  to  the  internal  use  of  ad- 
Tenal  extractives,  a  salient   feature  asserts  itself,  nai 
whenever  lliey  have  been  foiim!  useful  in  a  general  ''; 
has  invariably  been  in  some  condition  attended  with  01  < 
lowered  metabolic  activity  or  adynan 

Solomon  Solis-Cohen1"  Introduced  the  use  of  suprarenin  in 


'■'  Relrhert:    TJalT.  of  Ponn.  Mr<3.  Hull..  April,  1801. 

"'IrfpJnc:     Somaloe  MM.,  p     I  it,    II      18,    I* 

«>■  Morel:    Le  Propr*«  MM..  Au&.  3.  1903. 

*"  Klnnaman:    Annnls  of  Surgery,  Deaa 
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asthma,  but  for  cases  attended  with  lowered  VBSOiOOtOT  tone. 
Others  have   confiniu'd    hi-   observations.     The   relationship   of 

asthma  with  tin-  gouty  diathesis  in  well  known;  we  know  also 

that  this  condition  is  imperfect  nuclein  catabolism.  Migraine 
is  alBO  related  to  gmil  :.  Tiioma  anil  others  have  reported  eases 
in  which   relief  (oliowed   ilu»  use  of  sunn'  adrenal  extractive, 

-fever,  another  disorder  ascribed  to  a  gout;  diathesis,  has 
found  by  t'ohen  to  I"1  influenced  favorably  by  suprareinilin, 
allowed  to  dissolve  on  the  tongue.  The  effects  were  sufficiently 
marked  in  sonic  cases  to  "induce  and  preserve  comparative  com- 
fort." Adrenal  extract  has  been  found  of  value  in  neurasthenia 
by  many  observers,  including  lluehnrd.  In  cardiac  disorders  it 
has  been  highly  recommended  by  Several  clinicians,  including 
Mankowsky,**1  Blosrsheim,1**  and  !>■  Mankou 

fies  that  the  most  useful  application  of  adrenal  extract  i-  in  ear- 
diac  weakness  and  threatening  collapse.  Floerslu-im  found  it 
effective  where  our  1181131  remedies  had  failed.  Decks  obtained 
not  only  marked  improvement  in  cardiac  weakness,  but  disap- 
pearance of  attending  oderna.  Boy-Teissier1S0  obtained  excel- 
lent result?  in  cases  of  weak  heart  with  general  cyanosis  and 
great  eardiac  dilatation. 

Finally,  in  Addison's  disease',  the  vitality  is  so  reduced  that, 
as  stated  b  inn,1-'7  the  cases  sometimes  emit,  a  cadaveric 

odor.  Here,  the  adrenals  being  the  seat  of  destructive  lesions, 
we  should  have  in  adrenal  extract  an  infallible  specific*  Some 
cliuii -inns  have  obtained  marked  benefit  from  its  use;  others 
have  observed  on  effect  Some,  including  Senator,'2'1  have  noted 
no  modification  of  the  nitrogen  output;  some  found  that  it  was 
increased  ;  others  that  it  was  decreased.  In  our  literature,  these 
results  are  recorded  as  discordant  :  but  this  is  not  warranted  in 
the  light  of  the  writer's  views.     They  merely  indicate  that   nu- 

taholisin  is  more  imperfect    in  B •  cases  than  in  others,  owing 

to  greater  destruction  of  the  adrenals  or  of  their  nerves,  and 


1S»  MankowBky:     Russian  Arch,  of  rntlv.  Clin.   Mod.  unci  Baet..   No.  8,  Mar., 


■•  Floerahelm:     N.  T.  Med.  Jour..  Oct.  6.  1»Q0. 

"•Decks:    Montreal  Med.  Jour..  Nov..  1901. 

'"  Boy-Tetaalcr:    Arch.  Gen.  dr  Med..  Aug.  S3.  1*M. 

m  Rolleaton:    Allbult'B  •'Practice  of  Medicine."  »ol.  v,  p.  MO,  1897, 
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that  when-'  no  perceptible  elTeet  is  obtained  from  adrer 
tires,  it  is  because  the  supply  is  not  adequate,  both  1 

,ii\.l  C'.niiimity,  to  restore  the  vital  equilibrium  -<0  Com- 
pensate, in  other  words,  for  the  loss  of  gnu   wb 
i In-  writer  has  suggested  in  the  first  edition  of  true  volutin 
ub  he  show,  conclusively  in  the  second,  sustain  the  vital  process 
by  supplying  the  tissues  with  oxygen. 

\V1i;i!   ore  the  probable  limitations  of  llic   tlierajwi! 
oi  (his  agent  ': 

In  the  first  place,  and  as  will  be  shown  in  the  second  vol- 
ume, the  gastric  and  intestinal  secretions  contain  oxidizing  sub- 
stance in  large  proportion.     It  is  by  this  nd  - 
the  Eymogertfl  of  pepsin  and  trypsin  arc  rendi  i 
characteristio  feature  of  adrenalin  and  ntlior  adrenal  extractives 
is  their  marked  allinily  for  oxygen  :    it  is  evident,  therefore,  thai 
their  use  by  the  stomach  cannot  but  be  uncertain,  inasmuch  a- 
(heir  oxidation,  apart  from  the  ha-moghilan  molecule,  i.e. 
renders  them  inert.     It  cannot  but  be  of  use,  therefore,  when, 
through  the  absence  of  the  digestive  fluids,  as  during  the  ; 
ol  test  after  digestion;  or  their  paucity  as  in  certain  diseeeea,  i 
certain  proportion  of  the   remedy   is  absorbed   ox  thai 

adding  to  the  blood's  as-.'(   in  adrenal  active  principle,  and   ulti- 
mately, therefore,  to  its  oxidizing  power  by  entering  the   h 
globin.     ToML'iniac,   whether  due   to   imperfect   cataboUam  of 

-products — as  in  the  asthma  of  gouty  subjects — or  to  infec- 
tion   in'i.if,   under   these  conditions,   that   is   if   &b 
occur,  be  counteracted  more  or  less  efficaciously.  ording 

to   the  quantity  actually  absorbed.     Cardial  of  an 

adyna  •  ■»»»;/  also  i.,.-  benefited,  hut  subject  i"  i1" 

•  'tions.     Where  it   may   he  of  positive  value  is  in 
sin  h  as  Addison's,  in  which  the  adrenal  secretion  supplied  to  the 
blood  is  insufficient.    But  hero,  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  g 
intestinal  ferments  is  so  reduced  that  a  large  proportion  o 
adrenal   extract  ingested    is  absorbed;    hence  the  encouraging 
effects  sometimeB  noted  in  such  cases,  the  "sometimes"  applying 
to  instances  in  which  the  adrenals,  thew  nerve-patha  or  their 
general  center  are  greatly  diseased.    <  In  the  whole,  bj  the  writer's 
explanation  of  their  action  suggests,  and  as  clinical  experience 
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proves,  adrenal  extractives  cannot  be  regarded  as  Tellable  agents 
when  administered  through  the  alimentary  canal. 

Given  subcutaneously,  very  largely  diluted,  however,  as  ad- 
vised by  Crile.  adrenalin  M  its  congeners  are  obviously  very  valu- 
able to  sustain  life  after  severe  ha-mon-lmps,  during  shock,  in 
threatened  asphyxia  from  various  gases,  drowning,  etc.  It  is 
taken  up  by  the  veins  and  transported  to  the  lungs,  where  it 
enters  into  combination  with  ha>ruoglobin,  as  if  it  had  been 
DDCrctcd  by  the  adrenals  themselves,  thus  im  rea.-ing  in  proportion 

I  the  oxygenizing  power  nf  the  blood.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
tliiit  a  very  small  quantity  is  sulh'cient  for  this  purpose,  Reid 
Hunt1™  having  found  that  5.7  niillionths  of  a  grain  of  Abel's 
active  cpinephrin  sulphate  per  kilo  of  body-weight  sufficed  to 
raise  the  blood-pressure  GG  mm,  Hg. 

A  feature  of  the  greatest  importance  in  this  connection,  how- 
ever, is  that  in  the  light  of  the  writer's  conclusions — based  on 
evidence  submitted  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  this  work 
— it  is  by  increasing  the  functional  activity  of  the  adrenals 
owing  to  the  stimulating  action  on  their  center,  that  certain 
drugB,  mercury,  iodine,  digitalis  and  thyroid  extract,  for  exam- 
ple, produce  in  great  part  their  remarkable  curative  effects.  The 
specific  properties  of  each  agent  is  of  course  clearly  defined, 
as  will  be  shown  in  the  second  volume,  but  each  nevertlwli sa 
shows  clearly  its  influence  upon  the  adrenals  through  phenom- 
ena which  correspond  will*  those  observed  when  adrenal  extrac- 
tive are  administered.  Thus  while  Lepine,  Reichert,  Morel  and 
others  have  noted  a  rise  of  temperature  nndeT  the  influence  of 
adrenal  extract  (general  oxidation  being  enhanced  thereby), 
thyroid  extract  which  stimulates  the  adrenal  center,  we  have 
seen,  likewise  causes  a  rise  of  temperature  as  observed  by 
e\  akj  and  oilier  observers,  including  the  writer.  Yet  there 
is  a  marked  difference  in  the  action  of  these  agents  when  admin- 
istered in  -nUii  i.Mitly  large  doses:  While  adrenal  extract  causes 
a  rise  of  blood-pressure,  thyroid  extract,  and  iodine  (owing  to 
its  identity  as  one  of  the  active  constituents  of  thyroid  extract 
doubtless)  tends  to  lower  the  blood-pressure.  We  have  here  the 
specific  manifestation  of  these  agents  aa  compared  to  adrenal 


"•Reid  Hum:    Arwr.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  vol.  v.  p.  7.  1901. 
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extract,  in  that  besides,  exciting  the  adrenal  center  the  ti 
secretion,   as  represented  by  the   thyroid   extract  and    iodine, 
enhance  the  vulnerability  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  tissues  to 
oxidation.     Cataboliam   exceeding  anabolism    in    the    muscular 
element*  of  the  arteries,  these  dilate,  and  thus  rt.'ili 

iv.      Digitalis  is  now   thought,  to  act    directly    upon   the 
heart;   and  yet,  difinon  od  fchfl  spinal  cord  high  up,  i.e.,  heforv 
the  puth  to  iIh-  adrenals  leaves  the  conl  to  enter  tin-  v 
chain,  prevents  the  action  of  tligitalis  or  arrests  it  when  the 
effects  of  this  dtUg  prevail.     The  role  of  tin'  adrenal  HO 
in  the  production  of  the  effects  evoked  by  digitalis  is   further 
emphasised  by  the  fact  that  the  action  of  this  drag  and  adrenal 
extract  precisely  correspond.    Tims,  while  11.  0.  Wood  says  o( 
digitalis:    "During  the  first  stage  there  is  marked  .-In wing  of 
the  heart's  beat,  with  large,  full,  hard,  puke  waves  and  pro- 
nounced rise  of  the  arterial  pressure,"  he  also  remarks  on 
ing  adrenal  extract:     "When  to  an  animal  H  full 
renal  oapBtdM  is  given  there  is  developed  a  slow,  full  pulse,  fol- 
lowed  very  shortly  by  a  great  rise  of  the  Id 1  prepare. 

course,  the  physiological  action  of  digitalis  differ!  from  thai  ol 
adrenal  preparations  in  several  partJcnlaim  those  to  which  its 
specific  action  is  ascribed;  hut,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  second 
these  are  due  to  a  concomitant  action  upon  a  nam 

Briefly;,  lbs  role  of  the  adrenal  secretion  in  therapeutics  is 
of  paramount  importance,  for  it  is  through  it  that  the  most 
efficient  therapeutic  effects  which  can  he  ascribed  to  certain 
drugs — those  concerned  with  re-awakening  of  deprs 
functions  including  the  process  of  repair — are  brought  about. 
Ample  evidence  to  this  effect  will  be  submitted]  in  the  second 
\olimie. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  POSTERIOR  PITUITARY  AS  THE  FUNCTIONAL 
CENTER  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  AND 
AS  THE  ANTERIOR  PITUITARY'S  CO- 
CENTER  IN  SUSTAINING  THE 
VITAL  PROCESSES. 

THE  IDENTITY  OF  THE  LOWER  BKAIN,  OR  CENTRAL 
NERVOUS  8Y8TEM. 

In  the  foregoing  chapters,  we  urged  that  certain  centers 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  were  in  reality  but  subsidiary  centers 
which  received  nervous  impulses  from  the  pituitary  body  by 
way  of  the  tuber  cinereum  and  other  basal  structures.  We 
held,  moreover,  that  "inhibition"  as  obtained  by  physiologists 
represented  a  pathological  phenomenon  in  that  it  was  caused 
by  excessive  constriction  of  the  cardiac  arterioles  provoked  by 
vasoconstrictors  contained  in  the  nerve  stimulated,  the  vagus. 

As  is  well  known,  it  was  the  work  of  the  brothers 
Weber  (1845)  which  first  suggested  that  the  heart  could 
be  "inhibited"  by  stimulation  of  a  definite  region  in  the  me- 
dulla. Their  experiments  differed  from  those  we  have  re- 
viewed in  that  the  tissues  of  the  base  of  the  brain  were  tra- 
versed by  the  current,  thus  exciting  structures  in  which  we 
have  seen  sympathetic  and  other  nerves  pass  from  the  pituitary 
to  the  bulb.  One  pole  having  been  placed  in  the  nasal  cavity 
of  a  frog  and  the  other  on  the  spinal  cord  over  the  fourth  or 
fifth  vertebra,  the  heart's  action  momentarily  ceased,  then 
gradually  resumed  its  normal  activity.  Approximation  of  the 
poles  upon  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  stimulation  of  the  cord 
produced  no  effect  upon  the  heart.  "Not  until  the  medulla 
oblongata  between  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  lower  end 
of  the  calamus  scriptorius  was  stimulated,"  says  Professor  Por- 
ter, "did  the  arrest  take  place.  Cutting  away  the  spinal  cord  and 
the  remainder  of  the  brain  did  not  alter  the  result."  The  level 
of  fibers  from  structures  below  the  brain  is  also  suggested  by 
the  effects  of  experimental  injury  of  the  bulbar  area  which 
Flourens  termed  le  nceud  vital 
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Galen  had  already  noticed  that  death  cn.-iiol  «!,,■■ 
tain   Bpot  in  the  floor  of  the   fourth   ventricle  close   to  that 
which  is  now  known  as  the  center  of  the  vagus  was  injured 
But  Legallois  and   Flourens  have  added  much   to  our  knowl- 
edge of  its  physiological   relations,  and  the   Kpot    in   question, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  still  considered  us  the   respiratory  center 
"The    results   of    various    investigations    show,    b 
lu-i'liert,1  "that  Flourens's  axes,  aa  veil  as  certain  other  parti 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  that  have  been  looked  upon  by  • 
a-  being  respiratory  .'enters,  are  not  such,  but  are  large 
wholly   collections    of    nerve-fibers    which    arise    chiefly    in    the 
roots    of    (In-    vagal,    spinal    accessory,    gloaao-pb  !.   and 

trigeminal    nerves,   and    which,    therefore,    are    probably    nerve- 

paths  to  and  from  the  respiratory  ©eater.     Moreover,  excita- 
tion of  the  "inrinl  vital"  doet  noi  <  < 
but  simply  increases  the  tonicity  of  the  diaphragm;    n 
destruction  of  the  area  always  followed  by 
piration.     While  the  precise  location  of  flw  center  i-  -till  m 
doubt,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  justify   the  belief  in  its 
existence  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Bpinal  hull.."    Thai 

are  again  dealing  with    tin-   aggregate  of  centers   to   win. 
pituitary  body   projects   its   fibers   is  clear.     Indeed,   Flourens 
located  his  "vital   knot"  in  an  area   five  millimeters   nidi 
tni i a  the  nuclei  of  t in-  ragua  ami  spinal  accessory  nei 
again  in  tbe  lowrr  end  of  the  calamus  scrip  region 

comprised  in  the  area  to  which  the  Weber  brothers  applied 
one  electrode,  the  other  being  in  the  nose,  when  cardiac  arrest 
or  inhibition  was  (irst  observed  by  them. 

An  interesting  relationship  Beams  bo  us  to  exist  between 
these  two  sets  of  experimental   results.     Indeed,   the  sj 
which   the  pituitary   body   sends    its   fibers   thus   be 
source  of  antagonistic  effects  involving  the  -nine  Structures:   i.r., 
the  Weber  brothers  caused  arrest  of  the  heart  bj   ori 
Hon   (not  "inhibition"  considered  as  a  p 

in  the  manner  defined  in  the  preceding  chapter,  s>hile  the  le- 
sion produced  by  Flourens  in  the  same  area,  when  sufficiently 
severe,  arrested  the  flow  of  impulses  to  and  from  the  bun 
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Flourens'e  namd  vital,  therefore,  is  no  more  the  respiratory 
center  than  the  area  traversed  by  the  current  can  be  called 
an  "inhibitory"  area.  We  are  simply  dealing  with  the  results 
of  two  morbid  factors:  overstimulation  (Weber)  and  inter- 
ruption (Floureris)  of  physiological — und  therefore  functional 
— impulses  transmitted  through  the  medulla  and  the  cord. 

In  the  fifth  cluipter  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that 
the  posterior  pituitary  lobe  elone,  a.*  shown  by  Howell,  con- 
tained an  active  principle.  This  lobe,  the  "infundibular,"  has 
long  been  termed  the  "neural"  portion  of  the  whole  organ, 
and  appears  to  us  to  anatomically  present  features  that  further 
st  a  direct  connection  between  it  and  the  ccrebro-spinal 
Centers.  Hence  the  ubb  of  the  words  "physiological  impulses 
transmitted  through  the  medulla  and  the  cord."  The  question 
becomes  all  the  more  worthy  »f  a  searching  inquiry  inasmuch 
as  a  casual  examinatioa  of  the  mutual  relations,  aaatomica] 

and  physiological,  of  the  cerebral  structure*  traversed  by  the 
current  in  the  experiment  of  the  Weber  brothers  suffices  to 
show  that  the  elements  thus  submitted  to  excessive  stimulation 
coincide  with  those  which  would  normally  fall  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  posterior  pituitary  body. 

The  physiological  characteristics  of  the  parts  influenced 
by  the  current  nui<t  first  I"'  ascertained.  In  the  frog,  tin-  dis- 
tance between  the  nose  and  the  medulla  being  very  short,  a 
current  would  implicate  all  elements  in  its  direct  path,  con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  structures  traversed.  In  this 
animal,  the  lizard,  etc.,  the  nasal  nervous  terminals,  the  tissues 
about  the  floor  of  the  median  ventricle  and  the  habendula, 
appear  to  us  as  the  paths  that  would  be  involved.  In  man  the 
distance  between  the  olfactory  area  or  the  nasal  subdivisions 
of  the  liilh  pair  and  the  medulla  is  also  relatively  limited,  and 
the  intervening  structures  arc  of  such  a  nature  as  to  also  allow 
the  current  to  pass  uninterruptedly  in  a  straight  path.  But  the 
floor  of  the  median  or  third  ventricle,  which  in  its  anterior 
portion  overlies  the  base  of  the  skull  and  is  very  thin,  becomeB 
what  appears  to  us  the  inevitable  path  of  free  conduction,  owing 
to  this  proximity  of  the  olfactory  bulb  and  the  trigeminal  nasal 
terminals,  to  the  medullary  centers.  Of  special  interest  to  us, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  in  man  (and  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
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frog)  iuture  readied  bj  the  current  BJ  nasal 

VOnld   be  the  inluudibular  portion  of  the  I 
tricle:    i.e.,  that  connected   with  the  posterior  pituitary    lobe. 
Again,  and  iror,  itive,  is  the  hot  that  these  .-t  met  urea  and 

all  those  {ailing  in  the  line  of  the  current  form  part  oJ  what 
Professor  Foster  terms  "in  point  of  origin  the  ohl< 
the  brain13  and  "the  central  gray  matter"  v.  hid.  ••■ 
serve  chiefly  aa  a  bed  for  the  derelopmeni  of  the  nuclei  of 
the  cranial  nerve*."  Indeed,  we  migh1  repeal  that,  as  stated 
by  ftaichert,*  "one  center  baa  been  located  in  the  rabbit  in  the 
tuber  inn  mm .  which  haa  been  osmed  a  polypnoak  center 
because,  when  [rations  are  pandered  extnmelj 

frequent"     .     .     .     "Another    area    has    been    located     h 
optic  thalamus,  in   the  floor  of  the   third   ventricle;    tli. 

says  the  author,  "ia  believed  to  be  excited  bj  impulses  earned 
by  the  bj  i  and  hearing,  ami  when  irritated  causes 

an  acceleration  of  the  respiratory  a    . 

The  more  dorsal  portion  of  the  current  would  strike  a 
do  lasB  important   physiological   region. 

gray  matter,"  says  Professor  Foster,  "and  more  or  less  asso- 
(i.iinl  with  it,  comes  what  is  called  the  tegmental  region,  of 
which  the  reticular  formation  coming  into  prominence  in  the 
bulb  and  continued  on  to  ihe  subthalamic  region,  forms,  as  it 
were,  the  core,  belonging  bo  the  tegmental  system  are  nu- 
merous masse?  of  gra\  matter  from  I  lie  oonapicuotti  optk 
thalamus  and  the  red  oudeua  in  front  bo  bb< 

the  bulb  behind.     This  complex   tegiuent.nl   b;  lieh   may. 

perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  more  or  less  continuous  column  of 
gray  matter,  comparable  bo  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord, 

lcboM  to  fas  real  of  (i 
system." 

The  morbid  effects  of  i  he  cBrrenl  become  normal  consc- 

aUeneea   when   we  consider   that   the  structui 

that  eva      a  will  ; 

the  posterior  portion  of  the  pons,  that  adjoining  the  tissues 
that  form  the  fourth  ventricle  and  which  rspresenta  the  down- 
ward continuation  of  ill.-  tegmentum,  Professor  Duval  says: 
"It  is.  indeed,  to  the  pons  that  we  seem  to  be  authorized  to 
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attribute  the  most  important  r61e  in  the  greater  emotional 
expressions,  laughing  and  weeping,  cries  of  pain:  in  a  word, 
in  voluntary  manifestations."  That  the  structures  such  as 
those  penetrated  by  the  current  should  be  suddenly  jarred  and 
forcibly  thrown  into  vibratory  conditions  entirely  foreign  to 
their  normal  vibratory  rhythm  is  manifest.    That  such  jarring, 

dally  when  the  current  follows  nxially  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  a  physiological  stream  of  impulses,  should  so  per- 
vert its  normal  influence  upon  the  organs  to  which  these  im- 
pulses are  normally  distributed — heart,  lungs,  stomach,  etc, — 
as  to  temporarily  or  permanently  arrest  their  functions  is  not 
only  logical,  but  in  accord  with  the  known  effects  of  electricity 
upon  the  more  highly  developed  structures. 

And  we  can  also  doubtless  better  understand  why  respira- 
tion still  continues  very  much  as  usual  after  removal  of  the 
brain  above  the  medulla,  and  why,  indeed,  all  nervous  mani- 
festations other  than  ideation  can  persist  after  such  mutilation. 
While  there  is  no  "nwnd  vital,"  or  ganglion  of  life,  in  the  sense 
given  these  words  by  Flourens,— t.*.,  in  the  spot  of  the  medulla 
win- re  injury  arrests  respiration, — and  the  area  so  injured  is 
not  "the  mysterious  seat  of  the  unknown  principle  of  life," 
there  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  location,  not  a  locus  minus 
rmstentiee,  but  an  aggregation  of  nervous  paths  from  all  di- 
rections, which  an  injury  can  functionally  impair  or  destroy, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  tissue  involved  and  the  kind  of 
lesion  produced.  Flourens  doubtless  caused  death;  but  in 
looking  for  death  in  his  experimental  animals  he  doubtless  did 
not  treat  the  "naud  vital"  with  the  gentleness  of  a  dove. 
Death  ensued — the  result  of  conditions  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  the  Weber  brothers  with  electricity  in  the  sense  that 
molecular  disturbance  was  produced.  Yet  the  Weber  brothers 
only  jarred  the  naso-bulbar  structures,  and  produced  temporary 
inhibition  of  cardiac  action;  being  more  diffuse,  the  current 
spread  over  greater  bulbar  surface  and  did  less  injury.  Flou- 
rens'e  puncture,  on  the  contrary,  produced  an  organic  lesion, 
capable  not  only  of  destroying  the  tissues  involved,  but  also  of 
annulling,  by  the  circumferential  compression  of  the  neighbor- 
ing elements  caused,  the  functions  over  which  the  latter  preside. 
Even  the  process  of  repair,  which  at  once  begins  under  such 
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conditions,  may  lead  to  a  fatal  issue,  the  infiltration  throttling, 
as  it  were,  the  paths  to  and  from  organs  through  which  life  is 
sustained.  When  we  consider  the  small  relative  size  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  and  the  fact  that  the  so-called  "vital  knot" 
is  located  in  an  area  which  may  be  computed  only  by  a  few 
millimeters;  when  we  furthermore  recognize  that  such  an 
injury  would  thus  include  the  vagal,  spinal  accessory,  glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  hypoglossal  within  its  radius  of  morbid  in- 
fluence, death  as  an  injury  to  the  spot  becomes  a  normal  con- 
sequence. The  heart  and  the  entire  respiratory  system — to 
refer  only  to  those  directly  concerned  with  life's  processes — 
are  the  mechanisms  first  functionally  arrested. 

And  yet  while  obstruction  of  these  few  square  millitnet-T* 
of  bulbar  elements  will  rapidly  destroy  life,  it  is  possible,  say3 
Professor  Foster,  in  the  case  of  some  animals  "to  remove  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  and  to  keep  the  animal  not  only  alive, 
but  in  good  health  for  a  long  time — days,  weeks,  or  even  months 
after  the  operation!" 

There  must  prevail  in  this  connection,  however,  another 
contradictory  interpretation  of  experimental  phenomena.  In- 
deed, how  can  we  reconcile  the  presence  of  motor  centers  in 
the  cerebral  cortex  with  the  ability  of  an  animal  from  which 
both  hemispheres  have  been  removed  to  execute  the  motions 
ascribed  to  these  areas?  That  an  animal  deprived  of  its 
hemispheres  will  do  this  is  graphically  shown  in  the  following 
lines  of  Professor  Foster's;  "We  may,  perhaps,  broadly  de- 
scribe the  behavior  of  a  frog  from  which  the  cerebral  I 
spheres  only  have  been  removed  by  saying  that  such  an  anim.il, 
though  exhibiting  no  spontaneous  movements,  can  by  the  ap- 
plication of  appropriate  stimuli  be  induced  to  perform  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  movements  which  an  entire  frog  is  capable  of 
executing.  It  con  be  made  to  swim,  to  leap,  and  to  crawl. 
Left  to  itself,  it  assumes  what  may  be  called  the  natural 
posture  of  a  frog,  with  the  forelimbs  erect,  and  the  hind-limbs 
flexed,  so  that  the  line  of  the  body  makes  an  angle  with  the 
surface  on  which  it  is  resting.  When  placed  on  its  back,  it 
immediately  regains  its  natural  posture.  When  placed  on  a 
board,  it  does  not  fall  from  the  board  when  the  latter  is 
tilted  up  so  as  to  displace  the  animal's  center  of  gravity;   it 
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crawls  up  the  board  until  it  gains  a  new  position  in  which  its 
center  of  gravity  is  restored  to  its  proper  place.  Its  movements 
are  exactly  those  of  an  entire  frog  except  that  they  need  an 
external  stimulus  to  call  them  forth."  It  is  quite  clear  that 
all  motor  phenomena  are  carried  out,  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  parts  of  the  brain  which  have  been  undeniably  shown 
by  experiments  in  animals,  pathological  conditions  of  the 
human  hemispheres,  etc.,  capable  of  inciting  them.  The  familiar 
convulsive  movementB  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  trunk,  leg, 
arm,  etc.,  when  certain  motor  areas  are  stimulated  would  mean 
nothing  to  ub  if  the  use  of  electricity  for  this  purpose  were  the 
basis  of  this  doctrine,  but  lesions  in  these  areas  have  unquestion- 
ably proven  that  they  do  preside  over  motor  functions,  not  only 
in  a  general  way,  but  in  the  sense  implied  by  "cerebral  localiza- 
tion." How  account  for  the  self-evident  discrepancy  which  the 
entire  absence  of  these  structures  indicates  in  present  concep- 
tions of  the  processes  involved? 

We  are  brought  nearer  to  a  solution  when  the  removal  of 
cerebral  tissues — those  to  which  we  have  referred  as  jarred 
by  the  electric  current  passed  by  the  Weber  brothers  between 
the  nose  and  the  bulb— is  continued  downward  until  the  cord 
only  is  left.  "Very  marked  is  the  contrast,"  says  Professor 
Foster,  "between  the  behavior  of  Buch  a  frog  which,  though 
deprived  of  its  cerebral  hemispheres,  still  retains  the  other 
parts  of  the  brain,  and  that  of  a  frog  which  possesses  a  spinal 
cord  only.  The  latter  when  placed  on  its  back  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  regain  its  normal  posture;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  completely  lost  its  normal  posture,  for  even  when 
placed  on  its  belly  it  does  not  stand  with  its  forefeet  erect,  as 
does  the  other  animal,  but  lies  flat  on  the  ground.  When 
thrown  into  water,  instead  of  swimming  it  sinks  like  a  lump 
of  lead,  .  .  .  When  a  board  on  which  it  is  placed  is  in- 
clined sufficiently  to  displace  its  center  of  gravity  it  makes 
no  effort  to  regain  its  balance,  but  falls  of!  the  board  like  a 
lifeless  mass."  Such  a  frog  moves  its  limbs  irregularly,  but 
one  has  but  to  witness  such  motions  to  at  once  conclude  that 
they  are  aimleBS,  mere  random  expressions  of  the  inherent 
power  to  contract  possessed  by  all  muscular  tissues,  and  which 
even  persist  some  time  after  death,  especially  in  the  case  of 
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the  heart-muscle.  Very  marked  ie  the  contrast,  indeed,  be- 
tween tin:-  animal  and  QBfi  -I ill  endowed  with  the  tissues  of 
I lu.1  boM  of  tin.-  Inain.     '■i'i.m-'ii.-.   fox  ins  tarn-'.1 .   U  i  kcjit 

alive  for  Jive  sc  au  weela,"  saya  the  sarae  author,  "after  com- 
plete ri'iiinviil  nf  i lif  gerebml  hemisphere  vith  the  era 

nf  portionfl  of  the  crura  nrnl  corpora  striata  i nmn-il i;itfl v  BUT- 
manjing  die-  ojitic  thalami."     .     .     .     "In   wann-Mooded   ;i n i- 

mals,  as  in  tin-  in lowlj  i old-blooded  frog,  the  parfa  of  the 

brain   bikm   or  behind  the  cerebral   hemispheres   constrtote  i 

ma  machinery  by  which  eft  the  frodiTgi  mevmuntt  are  cur- 
ried out 

That  this  mechanism  i^  w  the  hemispheres  in 

mas  Iiiib  nlso  been  illustrated  by  many  cases  reported,  among 
which  may  be  cited  the  famous  crow-bar  eaeej  in  which,  "by 
;i  premature  explosion  of  gunpowder,  an  iron  bar  three  and 
n  half  feet  long,  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  thirteen  and  a  quarter  pounds,  wis  shot  completely 
through  a  man's  head,  and  perforated  his  brain.  Tin-  man 
walked  np  a  Might  of  stairs  after  the  accident,  and  gave  hi.- 
Bcconnl  of  how  it  happened.    Although  hit  life  uniu 

despaired  of  for  some  time,  he  dovel 
marked  impairment  of  Ids  Intellectual   faculties  folk 

ice.     Eventually  he   recovered   bis  health.     TV. 
elapsed  before  his  dcntli.  during  which  time  he  was  ■  laborer 
on  a  farm."'    Tin-  pointedly  thai   while  the  eei 

henuBpherea  from  the  lowly  frog  to  the  highest  m«nnml  can 
only  awaken  motion  through  volition,  i.e„  polontary  movements, 
ihr  base  of  the  ir«n,-- th«  pituitary  body  a  I  us — <<t" 

tnri'iHitiiirriiii/  a  n  through  tht  intermediary  of 

gray  matter. 

A  remark  which  in  this  connection  is  of  particular  ft 
eat  to  as  is  that  of  ProfassoT  Duval,  when,  referring  to  the 
meaning  of  hiillmr  functions,  according  to  modern  conceptions, 
he  says:    "For  the  physiologist,  the  medulla  extends  abovi 
Emits  of  the  vertebral  column  into  the  cranium  and  abo\ 
to  the.  fella  turcica."    We  would  Bay  Into  the  lefla  tm 
it  seems  clear  to  oli  that  the  j  pituitary  lobe  presents 


•  Tho  (t^llcB  are  our  own. 
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the  functional  characteristic  that  would  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  the  complemental  processes  that  the  functions  of  the  hemi- 
spheres demand. 

The  annexed  colored  plate,  which  represents  a  median  and 
vertical  section  of  the  encephalon  and  bulb  of  a  three  months' 
embryo,  distinctly  indicates  the  direct  continuation  of  the  cord 
up  to  the  posterior  or  infundibular  pituitary  lobe.  The  tract 
connected  with  the  posterior  pituitary  is  colored  bluish  gray. 
The  pituitary  has  been  added  to  the  infundibular  extremity 
of  the  original  illustration.  The  relations  of  the  structures 
which  ultimately  become  the  corpora  quadrigemina  by  meeting 
the  posterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle  are  well  shown. 

That  our  views  in  this  connection  are  based  on  a  solid 
foundation  is  further  sustained  by  the  painstaking  investiga- 
tions of  Andriezen,5  who  traced  a  direct  connection  between 
the  pituitary  and  the  medullary  and  other  more  anterior  struc- 
tures through  the  various  phylogenetic  stages  of  vertebrates. 
The  following  statements  and  the  table  appended  are  quoted 
from  his  paper:  "A  survey  and  investigation  based  on  all 
classes  of  vertebrates  show  that  the  hypophysis  occupies  the 
position  and  relationship  to  the  other  structures  which  may 
be  condensed  in  the  following  table: — 


"Relation  of  Pituitary  to  Other  Nerve-centers  and 
Head-stroctores  in  Order  fbom  Before  Back. 


Nerve-center. 

Olfactory  oenter. 

Posterior   lobe    of 
pituitary. 

The  bul  bo-spinal 
centers. 

Nerve*. 

Olfactory  nerves. 

Hypophyseal 
nerves. 

Bulbo-spinal 
nerves. 

Distribution. 

Epithelium  of  na- 
sal BOO. 

Pituitary     duct 
gland  (anterior 
lobe). 

Buccal,  etc.,  and 
general    subcu- 
taneous. 

Bods-region. 

Pre-oral     (prosto- 
mial). 

OraL 

Post-oral     (bran- 
ohial,  etc. )  and 
general  body." 

•  Andrleien:    Brltlih  Medical  Journal,  Jan.  13,  189*. 
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Of  course,  this  applies  to  both   pituitary  bodies,  but  we 
have  shown  that   the  anterior  lobe  could  originate   motor  im- 
pulses in  the  partition  separating  it  from  the  posterior  lobe. 
and  transmit  them   via  the  latter,  the  basal  tissues,  the  bulb, 
the  cord,    the    sympathetic  chain    and    finally    the    splanchnic 
nerve  to  the  adrenals.    That  the  investigations  of  And:. 
though  sustained  by  the  previously  recorded  results  of  removal 
of  the  pituitary  liy   "\  assale  and  Saechi'"'*  should  have  bom 
little  fruit,  so  far,  is  probably  accounted  for  by 
that  "variations  in  weight  bring  it  under  the  Darwinian  Ian 
of  panmixia;    if  so,  the  indication  being,  what  study   of 
vertebrates  shows,   namely:    that  it  has   probably   passed   the 
acme  of  its  activity  and  in  man  is  functioning  le  uslv." 

We  must  express  our  belief,  howevr,  that,  when  iiuui  i- 
in  question,  cessation  of  natural  selection  may  not  always 
that  an  organ  has  become  useless,  but  instead  that  it  has 
reached  the  acme  of  perfect  ion.  Loss  of  functional  vigor  max 
denote,  in  this  connection,  what  it  denotes  in  the  human  hand 
as  compared  to  that  of  the  gorilla:  i.e.,  gain  in  functional 
precision   ami   delicacy. 

In  the  embryo,  the  posterior  pituitary  body  opent  di  recti  v 
itilo  the  third  ventricle  through  the  iufundibuluxn.     If  during 
uterine   existence   "the  whole  life-achievement   of   myriads  of 
generations  of  living  things"  is  represented,  the  phylogt 
history  of  this  organ  should  show  traces  of  its  ultimate  ran  - 

tions.  Andriezon  found  that  in  the  amphiouis  ita  analogue 
is  represented  by  "a  subneural  glandular  organ,  a  duet  lined 
by  filiated  epithelium  which  affords  a  communication  between 
the  buccal  and  neural  cavities,  and  a  «roup  of  nervi 
are u ml  and  at  the  back  of  the  upper  opening  where  the  duct 
widens   into   the  ventricular  cavity,"     We  have  here  the  main 

primitive  structures  of  the  pituitary  in  man. 

Referring    to    Andriezen'e    investigations.    Berkley"    as 
<fHe  has  farther  shown  that  particles  of  carmine,  suspended 
in   the  water  surrounding  the  animals,  will  be  taken   up   with 
the  water  passing  lliromjli   the  mfundtbular  duct  and  carried 
by  ciliary  action  into  (hi  rmlrirlr.  and  thence  into  the  d 


••Vmmalq.  and  Saccbl :     Rev.   Spor    dJ  Fren.,  p.  83,  1894. 
•Berkley:     Brain.  Winter.  1831. 
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canal  of  the  cord;  finally  the  particles  of  carmine  may  be  traced 
right  up  to  the  free  end  of  the  canal,  where  the  spinal  cord  opens 
into  the  exterior  by  the  blastopore;  therefore  it  is  made  mani- 
fest that  the  infundibular  duct  carries  a  stream  of  oxygen-bear- 
ing water  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  and  the  carrying  off  of 
their  effete  products."  Alluding  to  personal  studies  to  which  we 
will  presently  refer,  Berkley  then  adds:  "It  is  quite  curious  to 
find  essentially  the  same  structures  preserved  in  as  high  a  ver- 
tebrate as  the  dog,  and  descending  to  so  low  a  zoological  order  as 
amphioxus,  though,  as  M  tiller  remarks,  the  pituitary  is  practi- 
cally the  same  from  myxine  to  man."  Yet  in  man  the  infundi- 
bular orifice  is  closed,  and  the  posterior  pituitary,  during  its 
evolution,  must,  therefore,  have  assumed  some  function  other 
than  that  possessed  by  the  organ  during  the  earlier  phases  of  its 
career  and  of  which  the  earlier  forms  should  also  show  traces. 

We  have  seen  that  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  the  highest 
development  of  the  function  carried  out  by  the  water-vascu- 
lar system  in  the  amphioxus,  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the 
anterior  pituitary.  The  remaining  inference  afforded  by  the 
phylogenetic  history  of  the  organ,  therefore,  is  in  our  opinion, 
that  the  group  of  nerve  cells  around  and  behind  the  upper  open- 
ing which,  in  Amphioxus  and  Amoca'tes  forms  the  threshold  of 
the  oxygen-bearing  water  system,  is  the  prospective  adrenal 
center  in  the  human  pituitary,  which  center,  we  have  seen,  is 
also  concerned  with  oxygenation. 

We  must  state  that  we  consider  this  perfect  concordance 
between  the  functions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  pituitaries 
as  we  have  conceived  them  and  those  found  throughout  the 
entire  evolutional  scale  of  zoological  forms  as  far  back  as  the 
amphioxus  by  Andriezen  as  very  strong  evidence  that  our  views 
are  sound. 

THE  HISTOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  POSTERIOR 
PITUITARY  BODY. 

What  is  the  physiological  relationship  between  the  two 
lobes?  Dejerine7  states  that  vertical  and  horizontal  sections 
of  both  organs  show  that  they  are  absolutely  distinct  and  sepa- 


'  Dftjerine:     "Anatomie  de»  Centres  Nerveux,"  vol.  I,  1896. 
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rated  by  a  fibrous  lamina;  and,  furthermore,  that  "the  poste- 
rior lobe  alone  is  connected  with  the  infundibulum."  .  . 
"It  is  developed  from  the  brain"  and  "is  a  dependence  of  the 
middle  ventricle."  The  anterior  lobe  is  only  connected  with 
the  cerebral  structures  through   v.  nch,   according  to 

Berkley,4  "directly  pags  into  it  from  the  subslarue  of  the  in- 
fuii'libulura."     The  blood-supply  of  tin-  posterior  lobe  Si 
derived  from  the  same  source,  but  it  is  less  rich,  though  suffi- 
ciently so  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  an  active  funn 
the  organs  differ  mainly  in  the  character  and  wealth  of 
nerve-supply — much  to  the  advantage  of  the  posterior  lobe, 
however.     The  development  of  the  anterior  lobe  from  the 
ectoderm  of  the  primary  oral  cavity,  instead  of,  as  in  thi 
of  the  posterior  lobe,  from  the  embryonic  brain,  account 
what  anatomical  dissimilarities  prevail. 

The  histological  characteristics  of  the  posterior  lobe  also 
Buggest  that  it  ia  the  seat  of  6ome  nervous  function  of  a  high 
order.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  exhaust ive  study  bj 
H.  J.  Berkley"  after  an  examination  of  some  two  thousand  five 
hundred  slides.  A  summary  of  such  a  work  hardly  do 
justice;  we  must  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the 
paper  for  details  other  than  those  that  we  will  presently  sub- 
mit. 

The  outer  layer  of  the  organ  was  found  by  Lusehka  and 
Miiller  to  be  composed  of  gray  matter  similar   to  that   found 
ovir  the  infundibulum.     Berkley  refers  to  this  layer  as  com- 
posed of  slightly  irregular  tpcndijmdl  cells  three  or  four  deep, 
through  which  rather  thick  ball-tipped  filaments  penetm 
the  second  anatomical  subdivision  of  the  lobe.     Th 
coating  of  cells  does  not  extend  around  the  entire  lobe,  how- 
ever, but  covers  only  its  free,  or  posterior,  surface.    Its  ante- 
rior portion,  that  nearest  the  partition  between  the  two  lobes, 
has  no  such  covering,  so  that  its  elements  appear  to  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  partition  itself  or  to  be  only  separated  from  it 
by  its  capsule.    The  second  subdivision  of  the  posterior  - 
occupies,  judging  from  Berkley's  drawings,  about  one-third  r»f 
its  mass,  and  recalls,  as  to  structure,  that  of  the  anterior  lobe. 


•  Berkley:     Brain,  Winter,  1894. 
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Again  do  we  find  the  closed  glands,  or  alveoli,  including  the 
culloid  substance.  Again  are  the  glandular  elements  supported 
by  connective-tissue  trabecule  permeated  with  capillaries, 
though  the  caliber  of  the  larger  vessels  is  somewhat  smaller. 
Yet — a  feature  which  seems  to  us  important — the  colloid 
alveoli  are  always  most  numerous  near  the  outer  edge  of  the 
ependymal  cells,  that  portion  farthest  away  from  the  inter- 
lobular partition,  while  the  space  between  these  structures  and 
the  partition  is  occupied  by  cellular  elements  of  an  entirely 
different  kind. 

The  third  portion  may  be  said  to  occupy  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  lobe:  a  perfect  maze  of  nervous  elements,  some 
of  which  have  not  so  far  been  found  elsewhere  in  the  organism. 
Yet  connective-tissue  partitions  carrying  blood-vessels  are  dis- 
cernible throughout  this  entire  area:  a  feature  which  suggests 
that  an  orderly  subdivision  exists.  Its  nervous  elements  vary 
greatly  in  form,  but  they  may  be  divided  into  three  general 
lasses:  1.  Cells  that  give  olf  protoplasmic  extensions,  neu- 
roxons,  etc.,  that  are  not  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the  upper, 

I  anterior  region  of  the  lobe:  i.$.,  the  infundibular  region.  2. 
Cells  the  extensions  of  which  reach  this  region.  3.  Cells  that 
are  found  mainly  or  only  in  thig  portion  of  the  organ. 
The  first  class  includes  flask-like  cells  with  knot-tipped 
fibers  that  recall  those  of  the  anterior  lobe  (Fig.  A,  Plate  I, 
and  Fig.  a,  Plate  II).  These  bodies  are  widely  distributed, 
but  their  multitude  of  ramifications  end  freely  among  neigh- 
boring structures.  Similar,  though  smaller,  cells  (Fig.  B,  Plate 
I,  and  Fig.  b,  Plate  II)  are  found  chiefly  in  the  center,  and 
have  processes  that  extend  upward  a  considerable  distance  and 

(there  often  terminate  in  a  brush-like  figure.  In  this  class  may 
be  included  peculiar  oval  bodies  {Fig.  C,  Plate  I,  and  Fig.  c, 
Piute  II),  muinly  found  in  the  center  of  the  organ,  that  r  all 
closed  follicles.  They  give  off  axis-cylinders  that  coil  about 
them  irregularly,  and  libers  which  terminate  either  in  irreg- 
ular figures  resembling  combs  with  knob-tipped  teeth  or  in 
cat-o'-nine-tail-like  tufts.  Neuroglia  cells,  especially  those  of 
the  mossy  kind,  are  shown  in  Fig.  d,  Plate  II,  while  spider- 
cells  (Fig.  E,  Plate  I,  and  Fig.  e,  Plate  II)  are  mainly  found 
where  the  nerve-cells  are  very  numerous:  i.e.,  the  anterior  third 
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of  the  lobe.  The  spider-cells,  however,  which  only  differ  fw« 
those  found  in  the  cerebral  tissues  by  their  larger  size  in  pro- 
portion to  the  leugth  of  their  tentacles,  outnumber  the  ofber 
cells  as  the  upper  infundibular  region  of  the  lobe  is  reorfceJ 

The  cells  included  in  the  second  class  are  all,  as  stated, 
distinguished  by  one  or  more  protoplasmic  extensions,  which 
insinuate  themselves  between  all  the  elements  intervening  be- 
tween their  starting-point  and  the  infundibular  axe*  referred 
to,  where  they  break  up  into  figures.  The  lowermost  of 
these,  the  ganglion-cells  shown  in  Fig.  F,  Plate  I,  and  Fig.  /, 
Plate  II,  exemplify  this  type  very  well,  since  their  extension* 
traverse  the  entire  organ  in  an  upward  direction  and  a 
the  upper  infundibular  area.  Higher  up  in  the  organ  large 
pyramidal  and  oval  cells  are  found  (Fig.  0,  Plate  I;  Fig.  f, 
Plate  II]  and  g,  Plate  III),  the  terminal  subdivisions  of  - 
break  up  into  exceedingly  fine  feathery  filaments.  The  only 
axis-cylinder  of  this  cell,  after  distributing  a  few  branches  to 
neighboring  elements,  continues  upward  and  subdivides,  when 
near  the  upper  margin  of  the  infundibular  region,  into  a  com- 
plex net-work  which  entwines  the  alveoli  found  there.  A  third 
type,  characterized  by  short  dendrites  and  many  hair-like 
processes  (Fig.  H,  Plate  I,  and  Fig.  h,  Plate  HI),  is  found 
throughout  the  entire  nervous  area  and  also  gives  off  one 
dendrite,  which  extends  a  long  distance  upward  and  forward; 
this  extension  may  possibly  reach  the  infundibular  region  or 
its  neighborhood.  Coming  from  every  direction,  these  long 
dendrites  seem,  at  any  rate,  to  point  all  toward  this  one  region. 
The  other  dendrites  are  short  and  distinguished  by  the  pres- 
ence of  more  or  less  numerous  hairy  processes,  while  some  of 
the  terminal  ramifications  are  ball-tipped — suggesting  a  pos- 
sible identity  as  collectors  of  energy,  which,  transformed  in  the 
body  of  the  cell,  is  directed  upward  by  the  long  dendrites. 

In  the  infundibular  region  of  the  lobe — i.e.,  the  cellular 
elements  of  the  third  class — the  final  ramifications  of  the  long 
dendrites  form  an  extremely  complex  aggregation  of  tufted 
figures,  wavy  threads,  and  feathery  protoplasmic  ramifies 
In  the  midst  of  this  maze  of  nervous  elements  certain  cells  are 
to  be  found,  the  like  of  which  Berkley  has  not  been  able  to 
detect  in  any  part  of  the  central  or  peripheral  nervous  system. 
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They  are  small  and  round,  and  give  off  strong  dendrites,  which 
appear  knotted  or  covered  with  thorns,  giving  them  a  "prickly 
appearance"  (1m.lt.  ./.  I'late  1,  and  Fig;  j,  Plate  III).  Another 
j  fo&ad  in  abundance  in  tin*  region  i.s  a  small  cell  with 
a  rich,  apical  tuft  of  fine,  wavy  pr. ...  They  are  also  dis- 

tributed in  the  midst  of  ■  Dflt-work  of  varicose  no r \ .- li l..-r- 
(Fig.  K.  Plate  1.  and  Fig.  k,  Plate  ill)  in  the  upper  and  near 
the  anterior  border  of  the  lobe  "along  the  spare  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  infundibular  duct."  As  already  stated,  the  spider- 
cell  is  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  this  locality,  which, 
added  tn  (lie  other  two  varieties  of  cell,  gives,  us  three  main 
cellular  elements  as  representative-;  of  the  class  of  cells  found 
mainly  or  only  in  the  upper  infundibular  region  of  the  organ. 
What  IB  ili.'  nature  of  the  organ's  functions?  That  it  Ifl 
ool  I  seeieiing  organ  seems  obvious;  there  is  no  evidence  thai 
ii  contain-  ducts.  May  it  produce  an  internal  secretion?  The 
vascular  channels,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic,  are  smaller  than 
thoM  of  the  anterior  lobe,  and  the  latter  docs  mil  produce  un 
internal  secretion.  Such  being  the  case, — notwithstanding  its 
far  greater  vascular  supply  and  a  much  lee^  complex  nervous 

organization,— it  is  not  likely  lliat  Hfl  mate,  the  posterior  lobe, 
should  be  the  seat  of  such  a  secretory  function.  Indeed,  the 
einlirvolouieal  development  of  the  Latter,  and  its  anatomical 
relations   1  this    completely,    while    they   pointedly   sug- 

gest a  marked  kinship  with  the  anterior  lobe  as  to  intrinsic 
function:  i.e.,  as  a  center  for  Ihe  conversion  of  clicuiinil  emrnii 
Ma  mechanical  energy, — a  perfectly  logical  deduction  when  we 
note  the  presence  0  n    dosed  glands,  or  alveoli,  includ- 

ing the  colloid  substance,  and  their  close  anatomical  relation- 
ship. Indeed,  everything  tends  to  suggest  that,  what  the  ante- 
rior pituitary  body  is  |o  the  adrenals,  the  posterior  pituitary 
body  is  to  the  general  nervous  system. 

And,  yet.  what  is  the  connecting  structure  between  the 
posterior  pituitary  body  and  the  parts  to  which,  under  such 
conditions,  its  energy  would  be  supplied?  Berkley  believes — 
erroneously  we  have  seen — that  none  of  the  nervous  elements 
of  the  infundibular  lobe  itself  pass  beyond  its  limits  into  the 
infundibulum.  His  histological  work  shows  that,  while  "all 
the  axis-cylinder  processes  and  the  long  dendrites  have  a  gen- 
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eral    tendency   upward   and   forward,   both    dendrites   and   neu- 
raxous   branching  as    I i n ■_>  onward,  all    tracts  of  the 

dendrites  of   the  alienor  and  median  cells  uf  the  lobe  are  lust 

S..IHL-  tittle  distance  brio*  the  Boperiai  edge."  i  allu- 

sion to  the  vessels  and  libnllated  tissues  that  connect  the  m- 
fundibulum  wiili  the  poeterioi  lobe,  hi  ■  •■  it- 

r:tiiLr«,iin.-m   of  the  structures  of  tin-   infnndibolnm*  i-  "hen 
iilii'i-.'d" ;    then,  referring  bo  both   lobes, — i.e.,  tlie  hypophysis. 
— remarks,  "elsewhere  it  showe  im  break   in   the  deacribei 
rangement,  the  Hum  of  differentiation  between  bypophjfaia  and 
infundibulnni  being  -barpty  drawn,  a  layer  of  coarse  conm 
tissue  bundles  being  placed  between  and  separating  the  gland- 
alar  and  other  structures  el  the  prtajtaxy  from  the  tdse. 
the    infundibulnni.*"      While    the    neural    lobe    is    BUtoaoO 

i.'anion  v  i.'ajal,  Andri..-/.en,  '  md  others  haw  oonciu 

shown,  as  previously  stated,  that  nerve  fibers  n  this 

lobe  to  the  tuber  cinerenm  and  other  basal  structures. 

Notwithstanding  tliis  striking  autonomy  of  the  org.m. 
there    ens    several    features    in    it-    histological    mnki 

est  an  additional  conncclmgdink  between  it  end  the  in- 
fundibular structures,  Berkley  refers  to  the  "outer  lamina 
el  slightly  irregular  ependynutl  cell?    (Fig.   .1/,   Plate    I)    three 

or  four  deep,  arranged  after  the  maimer  of  the  euHcuict 
thrlinm:"lv     Thie    lamina,    which   older   anal 
as  a  continuation  of  thi  ular  gray  sol.  nly  covers, 

we  ha\ <•  BeeBj  the  free  portion  of  the  posterior  lobe  and  i-  ooi 
continuous  with  Ihe  infundibular  ependyma.  Again,  "there 
are  seen,  attending  bom  the  thin  capsule  surrounding  it" 
(here  Berkley  alludes  to  the  capauU  thai  surrounds  the  entire 
posterior  lobe},  '■numbers  of  rather  thick  raricoee  i1 
imbramlied,  and  invariably  ending,  when  their  terminations 
can  be  discovered,  in  a  ball-sha]  re,  al  a  definite  line  in 

the  substance  of  the  body,  usually  al   the  WlSTtfrd  ending  of  (fee 
Kiel    layer  of  epithelial   eeQs,  at  the  line  of  separation   from 
the  more  centrally  situated  elements1.     These  knobby  thri 
he  says,  "strongly  resemble  the  ependyma!  glia-eeUs  of  ptii- 
bryonic  life,  and  possibly  may  be  related  to  them;  but,  as  their 


"  All  milieu  lire  our  own. 
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basal  end  is  shrouded  in  a  blackened  aggregation  of  cellular 
masses,  their  histological  origin  must  remain  a  matter  of  some 
uncertainty." 

If,  with  these  histological  data  before  us,  we  examine 
Plate  I,  a  suggestive  fact  asserts  itself:  i.e.,  that  the  lamina 
of  ependymal  cells  referred  to  forms  a  skull-cap-like  covering 
for  the  second,  or  secretory,  portion  of  the  posterior  lobe.  The 
glandular  alveoli  of  the  latter,  with  their  colloid  substance, 
are,  therefore,  in  the  best  possible  position  for  the  reception 
of  any  nervous  impulse  that  the  ependymal  cell9  may  be  able 
to  transmit  outwardly.  This  is  emphasized  in  Plate  I,  which 
shows  that  this  layer  exactly  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the 
Becretory  region  without  reaching  beyond  its  limits.  The  se- 
cretory region  of  the  posterior  lobe  thus  seems  to  be  held  in 
the  grasp,  as  it  were,  of  its  ependymal  covering,  which  in  turn 
contains  the  nervous,  "rather  thick,  varicose  threads."  This 
suggests  that  the  capsule  may  not  be  the  insignificant  structure 
it  is  now  thought  to  be.  Even  the  fragmentary  data  we  have 
concerning  it  tend  to  indicate  that  it  plays  an  important  role 
in  the  functions  of  the  organ. 

Mere  protective  structures  are  usually  detached  without 
much  difficulty  from  the  underlying  tissues;  Berkley  states, 
referring  to  the  posterior  body:  "This  lobe  ia  so  strongly  ad- 
herent to  the  dura  that  it  pulls  out  of  the  rest  of  the  pituitary 
body  in  removing  this  with  the  brain,  unless  the  membrane 
is  dissected  with  it  from  the  base  of  the  skull."  Since  the 
capsule  is  the  part  of  the  lobe  bo  strongly  connected  with  the 
dura,  it  must  as  firmly  adhere  to  the  layer  of  ependymal  cells 
beneath;  otherwise  efforts  at  removal  would  tear  it  away  from 
the  latter.  This  firm  hold  of  the  capsule  on  the  cellular  layr 
is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  thin,  fibrous  partitions  the  former 
sends  through  the  latter,  but  this  in  itself  suggests  an  intimate 
relationship  between  capsule  and  cellular  layer,  especially  since 
the  "blackened  aggregation  of  cellular  massea,"  referred  to 
by  Berkley,  which  form  the  basal  extremities  of  the  nervous 
"threads,"  all  terminate  in  what  appears  to  be,  in  his  draw- 
ings, thickenings  in  the  capsule  proper.  That  such  a  relation- 
ship between  the  capsule  and  the  nervous  elements  must  exist 
is  further  shown  by  his  reference,  in  the  descriptive  text  of  the 
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illustration,  to  the  ''capsule  of  the  lobe  thickened  in  places, 
from  Which  extend  threads  that  end  in  knobs,"  etc.  That  the 
varicose    threads,   and   the  capsule   KM   struel  urally    eOStaHHOOS, 

the  latter  thus  dipping,  through  a  multitude  of  protopl 
projections,  into  the  deeper  elements  of  the  lobe  is  i 

\\e  have,   we   think,   firmly    established    the    relationship 
between  the  anterior  pituitary  send  the  adrenals,  through  nerves 
at  present  considered  as  appurtenances  of  the  lympatherii 
bem.     That  the  anterior  lobe  contains  but  one  kind  of  nerve 
connected    with    this    function — besides    ils    ,  trietors — is 

shown  by  the  following  statement  of  Berkley's:  "In  the  gland- 
ular portion  of  the  body,  nerves,  other  than  those  belonging 
to  the  sympathetic  system,  are  not  found.  T 
fine  varieon  fibers,  with  numerous  raiiiifioationa  and  brancfalets 
coming  off  from  the  main  stems  at  a  right  or  slightly  obtuse 
angle."     These  fibers  must,  therefore,  represent,  considering 

their  general   morphology    and   location,   not   terminals   of    the 
connecting  nerves  and  distributors  of  energy,  bin  cot 
energy,  i.e.,  of  sensory  impulses.     They  are  probably  the  fibers 
Which  Cajal  traced  to  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle.     If  Fig.  I 
in   Plate   III,  which   represents  a  section  Of  the  glandular  por- 
tion of  the  anterior  lobe,  is  consulted,  it  will  be  soon  that 
nerves  present  the  two   main    characteristics   of  the   capsular 
threads  of  the  posterior  lobe:  i.e. .  they  sire  also  varicose  and  thou 
tips  are  likewise  knobbed.     Since,  therefore,  the  nerves  so  dis- 
posed in  the  anterior  pituitary  are  collectors  of  energy,  3u 
cose  and  knobbed  fhreadt  of  (he  oapsvits  uf  the  posterior  pitui- 
tary must  aiea  bt  collectora  of  mergjf,   This  is  further  sustain-.: 
by  the  analogy  between  the  two  organs  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made. 

Thai  a  direct,  nervous  connection  between   I 

pituitary  and  the  infundiluilr.r  tissues,  etc. 
the  nipsule  of  the  former  is  thus  probable — thus  making  it  pos- 
sible for  impulses  generated  in  the  depths  of  the  lobe  bo 
the  vi' utricular  structures,  irrespective  of  the  sharplj  defined 
connective-tissue  separation  between  the  lobe  proper  and  the 
infundibulum.  Indeed,  Bttcb  a  separation  scorns  a  necessity, 
inasmuch  as  an  impulse,  transmitted  through  the  intermediary 
of  the  capsule  must,  owing  to  the  skull-cap  shape  of  the  latter, 
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come  from  every  part  of  Hie  underlying  structures  and  only 
reBeb  tin-  basal  structures  through  paths  that  an  < ■ ' 1 1 1 1 i i u h > u s 
with  the  eapBiiJe's  i  Lssin-s,  and  irrespective  of  the  nerves  which 
arise  direct. v  imm  the  two  lobes  and  pass  upward  by  way  of 
the  interinr  of  tin-  iiifimdibulum.  That  a  profuse  padding 
'hilar  tissue  il  Nature's  resource  under  such  conditions 
i-  will  illustrated  by  the  fallowing  remark  of  Dejerine's:  "The 
vessels  of  the  central  nervous  system  are  surrounded  by  two 
sheaths  of  a  different  kind:  the  internal  is  connective  in  nature 
and  belongs  to  the  mesoderm ic  layer;  the  exiernalj  neurogliar 
in  nature,  is  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  external,  or  eeto- 
dermic.  layer."  The  capsule  lias  been  compared  to  the  cerebral 
cortex,  perhaps  with  justice,  as  we  shall  show. 

Berkley,  referring  to  the  vflriou.8  cellular  structures  in  the 
deeper  portion  of  the  lobe  supplied  with  long  extensions,  says: 
"The  axis-cylinder  extensions  of  all  the  cells  in  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  lobe  turn  upward.  .  .  .  Those  belonging 
to  the  larger  proportion  of  the  smaller  cells  of  the  superior 
border  turn  upward  and  intermingle  with  the  marginal  fiber 
rut-work.  .  .  .  All  the  axis-cylinder  processes  and  the 
long  dendrites  have  a  general  tendency  upward  and  forward, 
both  dendrites  and  neomxem  branching  as  they  proceed  on- 
ward: but  all  traces  of  the  dendrites  of  the  inferior  and  median 
c.'lls  of  the  lobe  aiv  lost  some  little  distance  below  the  superior 
t'tlge,  and  then  the  neurons  only  are  intermingled  with  the 
extensions  of  the  smaller  superficial  cells,  passing  them,  how* 
ever,  before  the  border  is  finally  reached,  where  they  spread 
out  into  a  most  extensive  fret-work  of  fine  varicose  fibers,  still 
retaining  something  of  their  previous  longitudinal  arrange- 
ment from  the  threads  of  the  uptending  fibers  being  coarser 
than  the  lateral  and  intermingling  branches.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  these  fibers  pnss  beyond  the  limit  of  the  lobe 
into  the  infundibulum  ;  our  sections  give  no  evidence  of  BUOh 
an  arrangement."  This  upward  tendency  of  all  cells,  and  the 
evident  concentration  of  their  functional  activity  at  tbe  upper 
extremity,  seem  to  us  to  further  emphasize  the  identity  of  the 
posterior  lobe  as  a  powerful  source  of  energy.  Its  junction 
with  the  end  of  the  infundibulum  becomes,  undeT  these  cir- 
cumstances,  the  normal  pathway  for  all  the  energy  that  the 
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organ  can  accumulate.  Capsule  and  protoplasmic  extensions 
or  processes  all  serve  a  similar  purpose,  but  the  neck  of  the 
organ  is  its  own  functional  limit. 

We  muBt  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  other 
nerves  penetrate  the  organ.  Berkley  says,  in  this  connection: 
"while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nerve-fibers  accompanying  the 
larger  arteries  are  sometimes  distinctly  seen  coming  from  the 
infundibular  tract  into  the  body  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the 
gland  and  ramifying  through  it."  That  there  is  no  conm 
between  these  and  the  nervous  structures  previously  described, 
however,  is  shown  by  the  additional  statement:  "Connections 
between  the  fibers  of  the  vascular  supply  and  the  nerve-cells 
of  the  organ  we  have  never  been  able  to  observe.  That  these 
are  the  nerves  through  which  the  organ  receives  its  own  func- 
tional energy — i.e.,  the  impulses  to  its  vessels  and  alveoli, — 
as  in  the  case  of  other  organs,  is  probable." 

The  prevailing  view  that  the  embryonal  supporting  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  epcndymal  neuroglia, 
ulmost  entirely  atrophies  and  disappears  in  the  adult  mammal 
would  tend  to  counteract  our  belief  that  the  capsule  ami  its 
underlying  structures  are  important  factors  of  the  posterior 
lobe's  functions.  Berkley,  alluding  to  the  writings  of  various 
observers  in  this  connection,  and  referring  to  the  infundibulum 
and  other  tissues  of  the  third  ventricle  which  he  had  ju;t 
described,  says:  "After  reading  these  statements,  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  surprise  to  find  the  above-described  beautiful  spec- 
imens of  several  types  of  ependymal  neuroglia  extending  from 
all  portions  of  the  middle  and  inferior  regions  of  the  cavity  of 
the  third  ventricle  and  reaching  to  the  periphery,  all  portions, 
bodies,  branches,  tentacles,  and  subpial  endings  being  readily 
distinguishable.  The  region  examined  is,  therefore,  very  in- 
teresting not  only  from  the  great  variety  of  neuroglia 
that  may  be  seen  within  a  very  limited  area,  but  from  Hm 
fact  that  varieties  of  the  ependymal  neuroglia-eells,  previously 
supposed  to  have  entirtly  disappeared  from  the  central  nervous 
system  in  the  adult  mammal,  are  found  present  in  perfect  con- 
dition in  the  brain  of  a  very  high  order  of  animal,  and  are  not 
confined,  as  has  previously  been  supposed,  to  Qwse  of  aduli  reptile*, 
amphibia,  and  fishes." 
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If  all  the  data  we  have  submitted  are  considered  collect- 
ively, it  seems  to  us  that  the  following  conclusion  is  warranted: 
Removal  of  the  hemispheres  in  an  animal  does  not  arrest  its  power 
to  execute  normal  bodily  movements  under  external  stimulation, 
because  these  movements  are  dependent  upon  functional  struct 'tm-s 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  brain  and  in  the  spinal  cord  and 
which  the  posterior  pituitary  body  governs. 

Of  course,  this  appears  to  contradict  at  once  a  great  mass 
of  experimental  and  clinical  testimony,  but  the  contradiction 
is  only  apparent.  Removal  of  the  motor  region  in  the  rabbit 
gives  rise  to  no  detectable  differences  in  the  movements;  the 
injured  animal  is  similar  to  an  intact  one.  In  the  dog,  the 
same  procedure,  says  Professor  Foster,  causes  "loss  or  diminu- 
tion of  voluntary  movement  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
body";  but  this  is  only  tcmpornTy,  and  the  animal  may  re- 
cover to  such  a  degree  that  the  temporarily  paralyzed  limb 
cannot  be  told  from  the  normal  one.  Careful  examination  of 
the  brnin  after  death  shows  that  no  regeneration  of  the  lost  part 
had  occurred.  Even  removal  of  the  whole  motor  area  causes 
no  appreciable  difference  between  the  movements  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  body  to  a  casual  observer.  In  the  monkey  the 
results  have  been  unequal:  "While  in  some  instances  recovery 
of  the  movement  has,  in.  the  monkey,  as  in  the  dog,  after  awhile 
taken  place,  in  other  instances  the  'paralysis*  has  appeared  to 
be  permanent."  .  .  .  "The  facts,  however,  within  our 
knowledge  relating  to  the  permanence  of  the  effect  are  neither 
numerous  nor  exact  enough  to  justify  at  present  a  definite 
conclusion,"  says  ProfesBor  Foster.  "On  the  other  hand,  the 
positive  cases,  where  recovery  has  taken  place,  are  of  more 
value  than  the  negative  ones,  since  in  the  latter  the  recovery 
may  have  been  hindered  by  concomitant  events  of  a  nature 
which  we  may  call  accidental."  We  might  add  that  a  Bingle 
case  of  recovery  in  the  monkey,  when  the  motor  area  has  been 
completely  removed,  demonstrates  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  structures  are  functionally  similar  in  all  higher  animals, 
including  man,  judging  from  Buch  instances  as  the  cTow-bnr 
case,  or  one  reported  by  Brown-S£quard,"  in  which  an  entire 
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lobe  was  destroyed  and  in  which  the  only  symptoms  were 
amaurosis  and  slight  headache.  This  emphasizes  the  identity 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  as  an  aggregate  of  centers  which 
record  impressions  and  are  the  seat  of  reason,  intelligence,  and 
volition,  but  it  also  suggests  that  the  word  "motor"  is  only 
applicable  in  its  literal  sense  to  the  areas  in  the  lower  cerebral 
mechanism:  i.e.,  the  intermediary  through  which  the  mandates 
from  the  hemispheres  are  executed. 

We  have  previously  referred  to  the  misleading  information 
afforded  by  the  use  of  electrical  stimulation.  Nowhere  in  the 
organism  does  this  seem  to  be  more  applicable  than  to  the 
brain.  This  feature  and  the  complexity  of  the  processes  in- 
volved are  fully  emphasized  in  the  following  lines  of  Professor 
Foster:  "Some  writers  appear  to  entertain  the  conception  that 
in  a  voluntary  movement,  such  as  that  of  the  forelimb,  all 
that  takes  place  is  that  the  'will'  stimulates  certain  cells  in 
the  cortical  area,  causing  the  discharge  of  motor  impulses  along 
the  pyramidal  fibers  connected  with  those  cells,  and  that  these 
motor  impulses  travel  straight  down  the  pyramidal  tract  to 
the  motor  fibere  of  the  appropriate  nerves,  undergoing  pos- 
sibly some  change  at  the  place  in  the  cord  where  the  pyramidal 
fiber  makes  junction  with  the  fiber  of  the  anterior  root,  but 
deriving  their  chief,  if  not  their  whole,  co-ordination  from  the 
cortex  itself:  that  is  to  say.  being  co-ordinated  at  their 
starting-point.  That  such  a  view  is  untenable  and  that  the 
simplicity  of  the  electrical  phenomena  is  misleading  STe  shown 
by  the  following  two  considerations,  among  others:  On  the 
one  hand,  as  was  Bhown  in  a  previous  section,  the  co-ordination 
of  movements  may  be  carried  out  apart  from  the  cortex, 
namely:  in  the  absence  of  the  hemispheres;  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  there  should  be  two  quite  distinct  systems  of  co- 
ordination to  carry  out  the  same  movement:  one  erapl 
when  volition  was  the  moving  cause,  and  the  other  when  some- 
thing else  led  to  the  movement.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the 
analogy  of  speech  justifies  us  in  concluding  that  the  cortical 
processes  do  take  advantage  of  co-ordination  effected  by  the 
action  of  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system." 

Referring  directly  to  the  general  character  of  the  process 
involved.  Professor  Foster  saya:   "Hence,  while  admitting,  as 
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we  must  do,  that  in  the  intact  animal  the  cortical  area  and 
pyramidal  tract  play  their  part  in  carrying  out  voluntary 
movements,  their  action  is  not  of  that  simple  character  sup- 
posed by  the  view  referred  to  above.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
driven  to  regard  them  rather  as  links— important  links,  it  ia 
true,  hut  still  links — in  a  complex  chain.  As  we  have  already 
urged,  we  may  probably  speak  of  the  changes  taking  place  in 
the  pyramidal  fibers  as  being,  on  the  whole,  of  the  nature  of 
efferent  impulses;  but  we  would  go  Injoni  the  evidence  if  we 
concluded  that  they  were  identical  with  the  ordinary  efferent  im- 
pulses of  motor  nerves."1*  All  the  features  emphasized  in 
these  quotations,  especially  in  the  last  lines,  appear  to  us  to 
isolate  the  hemispheres  from  the  source  of  motor  impulses  per 
se,  and  to  confirm  what  experimental  evidence  obtained  after 
removal  of  the  hemispheres  had  suggested:  i.e.,  that  the  lower 
cerebro-spinal  structures  constitute  the  executive  intermediary 
through  which  the  cortical  mandates  are  actively  realized. 
Yet,  as  is  well  known,  these  lower  structures,  in  turn,  manifest 
their  activity  through  the  centers  imbedded  in  them;  what  is 
there  to  replace  the  energy  in  the  form  of  motor  impulses 
which  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  awakened  by  the  "will"  in 
"certain  cells  of  the  cortical  area"? 

Professor  Foster  partially  answers  thia  question  when  he 
says:  "The  discussion  in  a  previous  section  has  shown  that 
much  of  the  co-ordination  of  the  body  is  carried  out  by  the 
middle  portions  of  the  brain,  and  on  these  the  motor  area 
must  have  its  hold  as  on  the  spinal  mechanisms.  The  details 
of  the  nature  of  that  hold  are  at  present  unknown  to  us."  It 
would  appear  from  the  facta  reviewed  that  what  might  be 
termed  the  central  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  constitute  an 
entity — a  mechanical  entity,  perhaps — made  up  of  working 
centers,  beginning  with  the  olfactory  bulb  and  the  other  nerv- 
ous structures  distributed  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
anteriorly,  and  terminating  with  the  end  of  the  spinal  cord: 
i.e.,  the  neural  tract  of  lower  forms.  Motility,  unconscious  co- 
ordination, and  sensation — but  only,  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
to  the  extent  of  transmitting  sensory  impressions  to  their  re- 
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spective  perception-centers — would  enter  within  the  scope  oi 
this  central  brain. 

As  to  the  source  of  the  transmitted  energy  or  impulses, — 
apart  from  the  sensory  connections  with  underlying  structures 
which  the  cortex  possesses, — the  predilection  of  most  writers 
to  ascribe  to  the  cortical  areas  motor  functions  but  demon- 
strates the  need  of  such  an  agency  to  logically  account  for  the 
phenomena  witnessed.  To  ascribe  to  the  central  brain  or  its 
centers  per  se  attributes  of  a  similar  kind  would  simply  amount 
to  shifting  to  it  a  convenient,  but  unknown,  quantity,  and  a 
fictitious  one  besides,  in  the  sense  that  it  supplies  nothing  to 
account  for  something.  In  the  only  nervouB  system  that  we 
have  so  far  traced  to  its  origin,  that  of  the  suprarenal  glands, 
the  conversion  of  chemical  energy  into  nervous  impulses  was 
found  to  be  a  functional  attribute  of  the  anterior  pituitary 
body.  That  bo  extensive  a  system  as  that  represented  by  the 
central  brain  and  cord  should  likewise  need  a  center  such  as 
that  represented  by  the  posterior  pituitary  body  for  the  con- 
version of  some  form  of  energy  of  external  source  to  satisfy 
the  needs  not  only  of  its  efferent,  but  also  its  afferent,  im- 
pulses seems  clear. 

That  the  middle  brain  is  the  source  of  the  motor  phe- 
nomena witnessed  is  not  only  suggested  by  the  fact  that  nor- 
mal muscular  contractility  promptly  recurs  after  removal  of 
the  hemispheres,  but  also  by  the  following  experiment  bv 
Professor  M.  Duval:  ''If  a  part  of  the  gray  substance  of  the 
cortex  designated  as  the  center  of  certnin  movements  is  cau- 
terized, the  same  movements  are  obtained  when  the  electrodes 
are  applied  upon  the  eschar  thus  produced.  .  .  .  This 
experiment  shows,"  says  the  author,  "that  the  gray  cortical 
substance  is  not  a  necessary  experimental  condition  for  the 
production  of  localized  movements."  Indeed,  he  states  that 
the  underlying  white  substance  of  certain  parts  will  also  cause 
circumscribed  motions  in  certain  groups  of  muscles,  etc. 

Can  the  removal  of  the  cortex  of  one  side  be  followed  by 
the  assumption  of  compensative  functions  by  the  opposite  aide? 
After  the  usual  period  of  paralysis,  due  to  shock,  the  normal 
motions  promptly  recurred,  precisely  as  they  had  on  the  other 
side.     To  ascertain  whether  the  cortex  at  all  possessed  molur 
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attributes  Vulpian  passed  an  electrode  through  it,  that  part 
in  contact  with  the  cortex  being  insulated.  The  underlying 
white  substance  was  thus  alone  stimulated.  He  found  that 
the  latter  was  far  more  easily  excited  than  the  cortex.  It 
seems  clear  that  in  these  experiments  the  increased  excitability 
was  due  to  the  closer  proximity  of  the  central  brain-.  "All  the 
functions  of  the  brain  can  persist,"  Baya  J5rown-S6quard,  "after 
the  complete  destruction  of  an  entire  lobe."1*  Experimental 
and  clinical  evidence,  however,  only  eliminate  motility  and  co- 
ordination from  the  hemispheres.  The  cortex,  as  regards  cere- 
bral localization,  merely  loses  the  "motor"  attribute  suggested 
by  the  term  "motor  area/'  and  is  shown,  by  its  functional 
relatione  with  the  underlying  structures,  to  be  a  vast  sensitive 
surface,  to  the  "areas"  of  which  the  term  "sensory"  might  be 
more  fittingly  applied. 

The  practical  bearing  of  this  may  be  illustrated  by  on 
experiment  that  will  recall  some  of  the  familiar  features  of 
the  earlier  portions  of  this  work  and  at  the  same  time  point 
to  the  central  brain  as  the  source  of  motor  phenomena.  This 
experiment,  referred  to  by  Professor  Foster,  is  as  follows:  "It 
has  been  observed  that  in  certain  stages  of  the  influence  of 
morphine  the  cortex  and  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system  are 
in  such  a  condition  that  the  application  of  even  a  momentary 
stimulus  to  an  area  leads  not  to  a  simple  movement,  but  to  a 
long-continued  tonic  contraction  of  the  appropriate  muscles." 
This,  we  now  know,  is  due  to  suprarenal  overactivity  induced 
by  the  drug.  Cerebral  hyperemia,  we  have  MSB,  is  the  source 
of  the  majority  of  phenomena  that  follow  the  ingestion  of 
drugs  that  are  sufficiently  active  to  stimulate  the  adrenals. 
The  intense  headache  of  quinine  and  other  agents  is  obviously 
due  to  this  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels;  muscular  con- 
tractions, tetany,  etc.,  are  also  familiar  results  of  suprarenal 
overactivity;  indeed,  digitalis,  one  of  the  most  active  supra- 
renal stimuhints,  is  particularly  active  in  predisposing  muscles 
to  contraction  and  in  experimental  animals  suitably  dosed  a 
minimal  current  without  the  drug  will  produce  maximum  effects 
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— prolonged  tetany — with  it.  Strychnine  is  even  more  pow- 
erful in  this  particular,  as  is  well  known. 

In  the  course  of  the  statements  to  which  we  have  referred, 
Foster,  after  ascribing  the  temporary  paralysis  observed  after 
operative  interference  to  a  condition  "of  the  nature  of  shock," 
remarks:  "But,  even  giving  full  weight  to  thia  consideration, 
there  remains  the  fact  that  the  cortical  aTea  is  associated  with 
various  co-ordinating  and  other  nervous  mechanisms  belonging 
to  the  limbs  by  such  close  ties  that  these  are  thrown  into  dis- 
order when  it  is  injured.  And,  side  by  side  with  this,  we  may 
put  the  remarkable  fact,  previously  stated,  that  during  an 
abnormal  condition  of  the  cortical  area — stimulation  of  the 
area — instead  of  producing  the  appropriate  movements  confined 
to  the  limb  may  give  rise  to  movements  of  other  parts  cul- 
minating in  epileptiform  convulsions."1* 

If  the  word  "associated"  is  given  its  full  meaning,  limb3 
and  co-ordinating  mechanism  constituting  one  class,  and  the 
cortical  surface  the  other,  the  hemispherical  mantle  of  gray 
mutter  being  considered  solely  as  a  great  sensory  surface,  the  de- 
mands of  experimental  evidence  seem  to  us  to  be  satisfied. 
What  are  epileptic  convulsions  after  all  but  manifestations  of 
excessive  motor  activity?  .  .  .  Can  the  latter  be  credited 
to  the  cerebral  cortex,  as  is  now  taught  in  text-books?  Ob- 
viously not,  since  experimental  evidence  proves  that  the  cortex 
has  no  motor  properties  per  se.  But  irritation  of  thia  sensory 
surface  or  an  accumulation  of  physiological  toxics,  which  peri- 
odically becomes  sufficiently  great  to  so  stimulate  the  supra- 
renal system  as  to  cause  violent  hyperemia,  not  only  of  the  sen- 
sory cortex,  but  also  of  its  executive  mechanism,  the  middle 
brain,  are  the  clearly  defined  causeB  to  which  physiological  and 
chemical  evidence  points.  Could  the  cortex  without  the  middle 
brain  give  rise  to  the  same  phenomena?  That  such  ia  not  the 
case  is  Bhown  by  the  preservation  of  all  motor  functions,  in- 
cluding co-ordination,  after  removal  of  the  hemispheres.  In- 
deed, it  is  only  when  the  middle  brain  ia  removed  that  the 
experimental  animal  thus  deprived  of  its  sentient  cortex  and 
of  its  dynamic  center  practically  loses  its  identity  as  a  living 
thing.     Hence  it  seems  clear  that  the  motor  phenomena  caused 
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hi/  sliinu!4itinii  of  the  motor  areas  of  the  coil>.r  are  oniuifrsta- 
Itiuis  of  activity  of  the  central  gray  matte;  incited  thtTiitl  '\v 
sensory  impulses  from  these  cortical  ureas. 

What  constitutes  this  middle  brain?  The  co-ordination, 
so  evidently  preserved  in  animals  deprived  of  their  hemi- 
spheres, points  to  the  cerebellum  as  a  possible  member  of  the 
group  of  organs  to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  Includ- 
ing this  organ,  therefore,  and  beginning  with  the  anterior 
structures,  we  would  now  have:  the  posterior  pituitary  body; 
the  infundibuluni;  the  central  gray  matter,  forming  "a  bed 
for  the  development  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves";  the 
tegmental  system, — i.e.,  the  reticular  formation  in  the  medulla 
continued  to  the  subthalamic  region,  and  to  which  belong  the 
red  nucleus  and  other  bulbar  nuclei.  All  this  forms  what 
Professor  Foster  characterizes  as  "a  more  or  less  continuous 
column  of  gray  matter"  connected  with  the  spinal  cord  by 
various  tics,  besides  being,  as  it  were,  "a  continuation  of  the 
spinal  gray  matter."  It  is  as  evident  that  the  optic  thalami  and 
corpora  quadrigemina  are  also  members  of  the  group,  since 
these  related  OTg&IU  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  experiment  in  which  both  cerebral  hemispheres  are  re- 
moved. Thus,  referring  to  the  frog,  Foster  says:  "In  this 
animal  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  remove  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, including  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  corpora 
striata,  leaving  behind,  intact  and  uninjured,  the  optic  UnrUimi 
will:   the  optic  lobes,  the  representatives  of   Hie   corpora   quud- 

rigtmina,  the  small  cerebellum,  and  the  bulb.  If  the  animal 
be  carefully  fed  and  attended  to,  it  may  be  kept  alive  for  a 
very  long  time:    for  more  than  a  year,  fur  instance." 

If.  with  this  list  before  us,  we  now  examine  the  annexed 
illustration,  originally  from  His's  work,  and,  therefore,  not 
recently  drawn,  a  rather  suggestive  coincidence  appears,  indi- 
cating,  perhaps,   a   total    independence,  in   the  embryo,   of   the 

m  containing  all  ilie  structures  enumerated  from  the 
vesicle   which   subsequently    develops    into    the    hemisphere    of 

a side.    In  mammals  the  latter  is  at  first  insignificant, 

but  it  develops  very  rapidly,  boos  overlapping  the  middle 
structures.  The  outline  of  tin1  latter  is  colored  bluish  gray. 
Tin'  name  of  each  part  is  given  on  the  rat:  n  feature  that  will 
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better  convey  the  mutual  relations  of  the  various  structures 
included  in  this  system  than  a  verbal  description. 

Again,  the  location  of  the  posterior  pituitary  at  the  very 
head  of  the  entire  spinal  system,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
adds  further  testimony  to  that  already  submitted  to  demon- 
strate the  functional  relationship  between  the  nervous  struct- 
ures lying  in  the  posterior  pituitary,  including  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  and  the  bulb. 

To  ascertain  this  was  the  main  purpose  of  our  inquiry 
into  the  comparative  functional  attributes  of  the  hemispheres 
and  the  middle  brain.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that,  in  doing  this,  we  have  also  given  nervt-impulsu  their 
true  identity  as  mechanical  energy:  i.e.,  energy  similar  to  that 
supplied  to  the  suprarenal  6ystem  by  its  center,  the  anterior 
pituitary.  That  a  center  for  the  conversion  of  chemical  energy 
into  mechanical  energy  should  be  necessary  for  a  relatively 
short  nerve-path  as  is  that  of  the  suprarenal  system  indicates 
the  physiological  need  of  such  a  center  as  a  source  of  energy 
for  all  nerves. 

A  summary  of  all  these  facts,  i.e.,  (1)  that  the  posterior 
pituitary  body  has  a  phylogenetic  history  which  distinctly 
identifies  it  as  a  part  of  the  entire  neural  tract;  (2)  that  it 
presents  clearly  defined  histological  characteristics  of  an  active 
neural  organ;  (3)  that  these  characteristics  extend  to  the  in- 
fundibuium,  the  tuber  cinereum,  the  floor  and  sides  of  the 
third  ventricle;  (4)  that  these  structures  nre  continuous  with 
the  reticular  substance  of  the  tegmental  region,  the  medulla, 
and  the  cord;  (5)  that  the  posterior  pituitary  body  has 
found  to  be  in  direct  relation  with  the  olfactory  center  and 
the  bulbo-spinal  axis  in  all  classes  of  vertebrates;  (6)  that  a 
current  passed  between  the  olfactory  and  bulbar  centers  may 
cause  heart-inhibition  and  death;  (7)  that  all  the  nerve-centers 
are  included  in  the  structures  with  which  the  pituitary  is  func- 
tionally connected  in  all  vertebrates;  and  finally  (8)  that  death 
is  caused  by  a  puncture  in  the  region  of  the  vagal  bulbar  center 
through  interruption  of  the  efferent  and  afferent  impulses 
through  which  the  cardio-pulmonary  system  is  incited  to  ac- 
tivity and  governed,  seems  to  us  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that:— 
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The  posterior  pituitary  hodij  is  (hi  chief  cvntvr  »f  the  tjii- 
nal  system,  ami.  as  such  the  pri'innrij  si.mrre  of  rrcittj-mOtOT 
EntfWfiwa  now  believed  to  arisi'   in    I  In'  bulb. 

All  the  above  evidence  and  the  various  facts  that  we  have 
nut  included  in  the  summary  which  sustain  the  conclusion  just 
submitted  being  <>f  B  physiological  kind,  it  seems  evident  that 
we  should,  ill   view  >»f   I  lie  important  functions  ascribed  to  the 

organ,  also  be  able  to  adduce  clinical  evidence,    it  Is  perhaps 

needles*  to  say  that  the  testimony  available  can  only  be  in- 
direct, the  prevailing  belief  that  the  organ  is  not  endowed  with 
physiological  functions  having  kept  it  out,  as  it  were,  of  the 
clinical  field.  And  yet  if  it  holds  the  important  relation  to 
(he  nervous  system  we  believe  it  does,  its  influence  in  the 
pathogenesis  of  general  neuroses  must  be  very  great.  No  dis- 
ease having  so  far  been  associated  -with  this  lobe,  out  only  hope 
liea  in  our  being  able  to  discern  among  the  symptoms  of  typical 
disease  of  the  anterior  lobe  what  signs  might  be  assigned  to 
implication  of  the  posterior,  with  which  it  is  intimately  blended. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  quite  a 
number  of  exceptionally  able  clinicians — von  Recklinghausen, 
for  instance — have  considered  acromegaly  as  a  trophic  neuro- 
sis, the  organic  disease  of  the  pituitary  being  considered  by 
iliem  as  secondary.  Again,  the  neural  canal  of  lower  forms 
I.*]  Collina"  to  suggest  that  the  hypophysis  (as  a  whole)  also 
reduced  a  fluid  capable  of  nourishing  nervouB  elements  and 
lat  deficiency  of  this  fluid,  by  reducing  the  activity  of  the 
nutritional  processes,  gave  rise  to  acromegaly:  further  evidence 
thai  the  tic  between  the  nervous  system  and  these  organs  is 
sufficiently  marked  clinically  to  have  attracted  considerable 
attention.  That  the  various  theories  adduced  also  bear  upon 
nutrition  of  the  nervous  elements  is  significant  as  testimony  in 
favor  of  our  view,  Tndeed,  the  clinical  signs  that  point  to 
impaired  nervous  action  are  numerous,  and  are  present  in 
practically  all  cases  of  acromegaly  when  the  anterior  lobe  has 
become  sufficiently  enlarged  or  functionally  disordered  to  in- 
volve the  posterior  lobe,  either  directly  by  pressure,  continuity 
of  tissue,  etc.,  or  indirectly  by  overstimulating  the  adrenals,  or, 
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in  the  later  stages,  by  causing  insufficiency  of  these  organs. 
In  a  previous  chapter  we  have — and  correctly  we  now  see- 
ascribed  to  overactivity  of  the  adrenals  the  stage  of  "erethism," 
and  to  insufficiency  of  these  glands  that  of  "cachexia."  But, 
if  we  ask  how  these  etateB  are  produced  by  the  adrenals,  the 
answer  which  would  not  have  been  available  before  now  seems 
to  be  within  our  reach. 

We  have  previously  referred  to  the  vicious  circle  that  ob- 
tains in  acromegaly.  Though  primarily  located  in  the  anterior 
pituitary,  the  lesion  probably  gives  rise  to  no  untoward  symp- 
tom until  well  advanced:  i.e.,  until  pressure  occurs  either  upon 
its  own  structure  by  the  pathological  elements  or  upon  the 
posterior  pituitary.  Even  slight  pressure  upon  the  whole  organ, 
88  shown  by  dc  Cyon,"  gives  rise  to  typical  suprarenal  symptom-. 
But  if  the  posterior  pituitary  ia  also  considered  as  a  factor  in 
the  production  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena,  as  a  source  of 
nervous  energy,  we  not  only  have  the  vascular  erethism  of 
suprarenal  overactivity,  but  distinct  evidence  of  nc-rrous  ere- 
thism besides.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  quote  i 
lines,  i.e.,  Gauthier's  definition  of  the  erethic  stage  of  acro- 
megaly as  given  by  Hinsdale17:  "The  phenomena  of  tnthiam 
which  characterizes  the  first  stage  embraces,  first,  a  painful 
hyperesthesia,  which  manifests  itself  in  headaches  and  rheu- 
matic pains;  second,  an  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  fiber* 
which  may  give  to  patients  a  muscular  power  greater  than 
usual;  third,  palpitation  of  the  heart  accompanying  the  hyper- 
trophy of  that  organ;  and,  finally,  the  polyphagia  and  polyuria 
which  may  be  considered  to  be  connected  with  an  erethic  state 
of  the  respective  organs."  Everything  here  points  to  over- 
activity. But  these  are  only  the  milder  manifestations.  Tam- 
burini,  for  instance,  describes  a  case  in  which  "the  mental 
symptoms,  on  account  of  which  the  patient  was  sent  to  the 
asylum,  began  to  Bhow  themselves  only  a  year  before  her  ad- 
mission. They  consisted  chiefly  in  delusions  of  suspicion  ac- 
companied by  threats  and  acts  of  violence.  The  patient  pre- 
sented, in  a  marked  degree,  the  bodily  changes  characteristic 
of  acromegaly.    While  in  the  asylum  she  was  confused,  resistive, 

"  Do  Cyon:    Archive*  de  Pbyilolosle.  Julj.  ISM. 
"Hinsdale:    Lot.  cil..  p.  30. 
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and  suicidal,  and  refused  her  food.  .  .  .  Only  the  anterior 
lobe  was  involved,  the  posterior  presenting  no  change  either 
in  volume  or  structure."  This  typifies  the  irritability  or  stimu- 
lation induced  by  pressure  without  organic  change. 

The  phenomena  produced  are  of  another  kind  when  both 
organs  are  involved  in  the  morbid  process,  as  appears  to  be 
the  case  in  the  following  instance  reported  by  Johnston  and 
Monro1":  The  patient,  a  woman,  "was  taciturn  and  intellect- 
ually obtuse,  and  her  memory  was  bad.  Her  utterance  was 
thick  and  indistinct,  as  if  her  tongue  were  too  big  for  her 
mouth.  Her  gait  was  slow  and  shuffling;  her  expression  partly 
melancholic,  partly  demented.  .  .  .  The  skin  of  the  face 
is  of  a  dull-yellowish  tint;  the  mucous  surfaces  are  pale. 
*  .  i  Hearing  iB  somewhat  impaired.  Reflexes  are  dimin- 
ished. The  subject  of  these  notes  remained  in  hospital  for 
about  four  weeks.  She  scarcely  ever  spoke,  took  no  interest 
in  anything,  and  slept  about  sixteen  hours  daily.  .  .  .  She 
was  readmitted  in  September — blind,  more  deaf,  more  drowsy, 
very  feeble  in  muscular  power.  She  could  no  longer  rise  with- 
out assistance.  Control  over  the  sphincters  was  lost.  .  .  . 
Paralyzed.  For  a  couple  of  months  before  death  there  was  a 
discharge  of  clear  fluid  from  the  nose.  .  .  .  The  pituitary 
body  is  represented  by  a  large,  red  mass,  almost  diffluent — 
much  softer  than  brain-substance."  The  entire  organ  being 
destroyed,  the  posterior  lobe  had  obviously  followed  the  fate 
of  its  mate. 

In  a  case  described  by  Pirie10  the  history  of  the  nervous 
symptoms  is  very  clearly  defined,  though  the  author  was  un- 
fortunately unable  to  obtain  an  autopsy.  "The  disease  first 
manifested  itself  in  1886,  when  menstruation  finally  ceased. 
Pains  and  paraesthesia  of  the  arms  and  legs  were  felt,  and 
the  patient  noticed  that  her  hands  and  feet  were  getting  larger 
and  more  awkward.  .  .  .  Along  with  the  development  of 
physical  symptoms  a  peculiar  alteration  of  mental  condition 
took  place.  Attacks  of  narcolepsy  overcame  her,  she  became 
sluggish  and  irritable,  and  she  suffered  much  from  the  ennui 
of  life.     .     .     .     Breathlessness  on  the  slightest  exertion  ap- 

"  Johnston  and  Monro:    Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  August,  ISM. 
»  Pirie:    London  Lauc«l,  Oct.  6,  1M1. 
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peared,  and  ultimately  the  muscle  weariness  so  gained  upon 
her  that  she  had  to  take  entirely  to  bed.  .  .  .  Sensory 
disturbances  arc  marked.  Shooting  pains  in  combination  with 
paresthesia,  tingling,  and  numbness  are  complained  of  in  the 
arms  and  legs.  Neuralgic  pains  aTe  felt  also  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  viz.:  the  face,  chest,  hack,  and  loins.  A  remark- 
able perversion  of  thermic  sensibility  is  found  in  the  ; 
limbs  and  over  the  front  of  the  abdomen  and  chest  up  to  about 
the  level  of  the  fourth  rib,  the  patient  having  no  sensation 
of  heat  in  these  regions.  .  .  .  Sternberg  remarks  particu- 
larly on  the  occurrence  of  pain  and  paresthesia  as  valuable 
signs  for  diagnosis  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease;  they  are 
probably  due,  he  considers,  to  changes  in  the  cutaneous  nerves." 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  Baid:  "Whether  the  mental 
symptoms  are  ascribable  to  the  cerebral  hyperemia  or  to  the 
impairment  of  certain  functions  of  the  pituitary  itself,  or  to 
both,  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  say."  It  now  seems  evident 
that  both  organs  are  involved  in  the  pathogenic  process.  If  the 
far-reaching  meaning  of  this  fact  ia  freely  grasped,  it  seema 
clear  that  there  lies  hidden  under  the  whole  fabric — of  which 
we  only  now  see  the  outline — a  truth  of  overwhelming  impor- 
tance to  we  physicians:  i.e.,  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  Ml 
acromegaly  that  the  fi/pical  signs  of  impaired  function  of  Ike  poste- 
rior pituitary  shows  itself,  but  in  all  syndromes  directly  ascribable 
to  the  suprarenal  system:  i.e.,  myrcedema,  cretinism,  exophth'ilmir 
goiter,  and  Addison's  disease,  which  include  in  their  aggregate  the 
majority  of  organic  changes  of  a  morlid  kind  to  which  the  ij| 
is  liable. 

This  may  be  briefly  illustrated  by  further  quotations  from 
Dr.  Pirie's  excellent  paper,  entirely  devoted  to  the  one  case. 
As  regards  the  muscular  system,  the  author  states  that  "mus- 
cular atrophy  is  a  prominent  feature,  affecting  the  thenar, 
hypothenar,  and  iuterossei  muscles  of  the  hands,  the  foreamv 
and  arm-  muscles,  the  calf-  and  thigh-  muscles,  and  alsn  the- 
glutei,"  and  refers  to  Duchesnau,20  "who  has  made  a  special 
Btudy  of  the  atrophy  of  muscles  in  acromegaly.  So  marked  is 
it  in  Borne  cases  that  it  has  been  mistaken  for  syringomyelia. 


»  Duchosnau:    Tttje  do  Lyon,  18»1. 
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progressive  muscular  atrophy,  or  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis; 
it  has  also  been  mistaken  for  Charcot's  cervical  pachymenin- 
gitis hypertrophica  and  for  erythromelalgia."  Referring  to  the 
si:  in,  Pirie  says:  "Its  chroma togenous  functions  are  disturbed, 
much  as  in  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Small  freckles  are  frequent; 
patches  of  a  yellowish  bronzing  occur  also  on  the  face,  thfl 
chest,  and  the  insidcs  of  the  thighs.  (Motais  describes  a  bronz- 
ing Buch  as  occurs  in  Addison's  disease.)  Numerous  small 
warts  are  present.  (Mollusca  fibrosa  are  described  in  many 
cases  and  xanthoma-like  tumors  by  Dallemagne.)  The  patient 
suffers  from  a  brownish  seborrhcea,  especially  troublesome  in 
the  scalp.  The  hair  is  thick  and  coarse  and  stands  straight 
upward.  There  is  a  scanty  beard  and  moustache.  Profuse 
perspirations  are  constantly  complained  of.  The  heart  is  di- 
lated. There  is  tachycardin,  the  heart  beating  about  98  to 
the  minute.  A  soft,  systolic,  basic  murmur  is  heard  at  times. 
Palpitations  and  fainting  fits  occur  very  often.  Dyspnoea  is 
marked,  and  asthmatic-like  attacks  occur,  during  which  the 
patient  has  to  sit  up  in  bed  and  fight  for  her  breath."  .  .  . 
"The  soft  perls  are  remarkably  changed  as  well  as  tht  bones. 
The  scalp  is  much  thickened,  as  i9  also  the  skin  of  the  face. 
.  .  .  In  addition  to  the  kyphosis  there  i9  a  compensatory 
lumbar  lordosis  and  also  a  certain  degree  of  scoliosis.  The 
clavicles  are  enormously  hypertrophied.  The  ribs  are  thick- 
ened and  expanded,  the  costal  cartilages  feel  bony,  and  there 
are  nodular  projections  resembling  the  'rachitic  chaplet*  at 
the  junctions  of  the  riba  and  their  cartilages."  .  .  .  "With 
regard  to  the  organs  of  special  senses,  the  skin  of  the  eyelids 
is  thickened  and  puffy.  The  lacrymal  gland3  are  hypertro- 
phied. Increased  lacrymation  occurs  at  timeB,  and  I  have 
noticed  a  colloid-like  secretion  between  the  eyelids."  .  .  . 
"There  is  amblyopia,  nearly  complete  in  the  left  eye,  and  color- 
vision  for  blues  and  yellows  is  defective.  Bitemporal  hemi- 
anopsia is  present.  The  pupils  contract  in  accommodation  and 
react  to  light,  though  very  sluggishly  in  the  case  of  the  left 
eye.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  optic  atrophy  is  found." 
.  .  .  "She  suffered  much  at  this  time  from  polydipsia  and 
glycosuria,  and  for  over  twelve  months  theTe  was  an  almost 
constant  dribbling  of  saliva  from  the  mouth.     .    .    .     The 
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thyroid  was  greatly  enlarged,  but  under  treatment  with  thy- 
roid substance  it  diminished  much  in  size."  We  have  seen 
linn  dependent  the  organism  is  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
suprarenal  system  when  infectious  diseases  develop. 

We  can  fully  agree  with  Harlot    B  when  he  cays: 

'"It  is  quite  natural  to  expect  pronounced  abnormalities  in  the 
various  portions  of  the  nervous  system  in  n  disease  which  ex- 
hibits so  many  neun.lo^ieal  symptoms";  and  bis  statement  that 
'"examinations  of  the  ncrw-iissiu-s  ton  shown  quite  ertensit 
nnd  general  changes"  further  sustains  our  deductions, 
dence  of  this  kind,  garnered  from  all  sides  long  before  the 
feature  it  serves  to  support  is  thought  of,  appears  to  us  of  the 
strongest  kind.  We  again  prefer  to  use  the  author's  own 
words,  therefore,  rather  than  our  own,  when  lie  reviews  the 
pathology  of  tin;  disease,  and  which  seems  to  us  to  portray 
HI  j'liriu  the  main  la inliuarks  of  neurological  pathology.  We 
have  only  omitted  those  of  the  author's  own  estimates  that 
do  not  bear  directlj  upon  our  subject  and  «  t  was  not 

ly  descriptive: — 

•" I'eriplicnil  Xcrves. — The  trunks  of  the  peripheral  nerves 
are,  for  the  most  part,  enlarged;  this  is  dimrly  due  to  an 
increase,  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  endoneurium  and  peri- 
neurium.. Often  the  sheaths  of  the  nerve-trunks  also  show 
considerable  thickening,  This  general  connective-tissue  hyper- 
plasia frequently  so  has  OB  i lie  nerve-fibers  as  to  del 
them,  and  degenerated  nerve-fibers  are  quite  commonly  found 
some  of  which  may  show  complete  axis-cylinder  dastevetko 
{Arnold,  Comini).  These  conditions  may  persist  throughout 
the  entire  nerve-trunk,  extending  even  into  the  nerve-r 
(Arnold,  Duchaaaean.) 

"Ganglia. — In  the  posterior-root  ganglia,  also,  die 

connective-tissue    elements    greatly    increased,    so    iliai 
maeroscopicslly   the  ganglia  are  often  considerably  enlat 
Microscopically  the  ganglionic  cells  are  sometimes  pre 
and  atrophied   (Marie,   Marineseo).     Arnold  reports   that    he 
found  vacuole?   in   the   nerve-cells.     In  Cases  I  and  II  of   He- 
author's,  the  Bkerationa  in  the  ganglion-cells  were  slight. 

■  Harlow  Brooks:    Archive!  ot  Neurology  and  Psyuliopatholoey,  vol.  1,  No.  4, 
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"It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  nerve-cell  lesions 
are  secondary,  perhaps  directly  dependent  on  the  connective- 
tissue  hyperplasia  about  the  cells  and  fibers,  nr  are  primarily 
due  to  defective  nutrition  of  the  ganglion-cell  bodies.  Per- 
haps these  ganglionic  changes  are  wholly,  or  in  greater  part, 
responsible  for  the  degenerations  and  atrophies  which  hike 
place  in  the  muscles  of  the  voluntary  system. 

"Sympathetic  Ganglia. — The  changes  in  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  and  trunks  have  been  made  the  subject  of  special  study 
by  several  very  prominent  ixrreatigatoro,  among  whom  are 
Marie,  Marinesco,  and  Arnold,  and  have  been  looked  upon  by 
many  as  factors  of  an  etiological  nature.  Finding,  ns  we  do, 
Buch  pronounced  change  in  the  blood-vessels,  it  does  not  seem 
at  all  strange  that  lesions  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia  should 
be  present;  but  a  view  intimating  n  dependence  or  relation 
of  the  vascular  changes  to  the  lesions  in  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem is  not  in  accordance  with  our  own  ideas  expressed  at  the 
close  of  this  paragraph.  In  general,  the  changes  in  the  sym- 
pathetic ganglia  arc  very  similar  to  those  already  described  in 
the  ganglia  and  trunks  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  In  some 
cases  the  size  of  the  ganglia  is  considerably  increased  (Arnold, 
Marie,  Marinesco),  and,  microscopically,  the  connective-tissue 
web  is  thickened  and  proliferating.  The  ganglion-cells  are 
often  reported  as  exhibiting  evidences  of  degeneration." 
.  .  .  "Arnold  has  found  vacuolization;  not  infrequently 
considerable  deposits  of  pigment  are  seen  within  the  cytoplasm. 
Iju I,  ns  in  Case  II,  the  ganglion-cells  may  be  normal;  the  Nissl 
bodies  are  present  in  normal  arrangement,  volume,  and  shape, 
and  show  no  deviations  in  their  staining  reactions;  and  the 
pigmentary  deposit  i9  not  abnormally  abundant.  The  sym- 
pathetic ganglia  in  the  case  reported  by  Gautbier  were  also 
normal.  It  is  advisable,  at  this  point,  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  interstitial  hyperplasia  is  by  no  means  ■  I 
characteristic  of  (he  sympathetic  system,  I>ut  i^  simply  an  ex- 
tension of  the  general  process  so  often  alluded  to.  The  BTGVtb 
of  connective  tissue  in  the  sympathetic  may  depend  in  part 
on  lesions  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels:  or  both  may  be  referable 
to  the  common  factor  of  deranged  nutrition. 

"Cord  and  Medulla. — The  pathological  findings  in  both 
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the  cord  and  medulla  differ  greatly.  Virchow,  and  also  Fritsche 
and  Klebs,  have  reported  hypertrophy  of  the  medulla.  The 
spinal  cord  was  enlarged  in  the  case  reported  by  Lin  si:. 
Many  observers  have  reported  various  degenerations  in  the 
cord.  Barueh's  case  was  associated  with  symptoms  of  syringo- 
myelia: Debierre  gives  a  case  with  diseased  posterior  columns, 
while  Arnold,  Dallemagne,  and  Tamburini  have  found  at  au- 
topsy irregular  degenerated  arens  in  the  cord,  affecting,  how- 
ever, no  special  place  with  any  degree  of  constancy.  Usually, 
as  in  the  first  two  cases  reported  in  this  paper,  no  abnormalities 
of  either  the  medulla  or  cord  are  found. 

"Brain. — No  constant  changes  are  found  in  the  brain,  but, 
as  is  the  ease  with  every  other  organ  of  the  I  tody  in  acro- 
megalia,  the  encephalon  may  be   enlarged   <  IVitsche,   Klebs, 
Iliilsti),  though  the  increase  is  rarely  proportionately  as  gTeat 
ns  that  of  the  body.    Usually  few  microscopical  changes  of  note 
are  found.    Demonstrable  etiological  degenerations  are  ai 
though    interstitial   and    vascular   lesions  are    sometimes  re- 
ported."    This  paragraph  appears  to  us  to  add  farther 
mony  to  the  teachings  of  experimental  physiology  n 
to  isolate  the  hemispheres  from  the  true  neural  tract. 

The  nature  of  the  process  through   which    the   nervous 
energy  liberated  by  the   posterior  pituitar-  -•   nervous 

structures  BUgj  --'If  as  the  next  subject  to  receive  • 

tion. 


THE  HISTOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 
OF  THE  NEURON. 

We  are  first  brought  to  inquire  into  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  modern  conception  of  the  structural  composition  of 
the    cerebrospinal    axis    and    the    views    we    have    suhTu 
Granted,  therefore,  that  the  posterior  pituitary  body  i 
seat  of  a  process  through  which  chemical  energy  is  converted 
iiitn  nervous  energy,  and  lliat  this  constitutes  tin-  oervous  im- 
pulses which   the  cerebrospinal  axis  transmits  to   til 
oTgans.  how  do  the  nerve-elements  utilize  this  enez 
functionally  active? 

We  refer,  of  course,  to  Waldoyer's  neuron  as  the  morpho- 
logical unit  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  the  processes  of 
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which  are  not  in  contact,  but  sufficiently  close,  one  to  the 
other,  as  to  make  it  possible,  when  required,  for  a  nerve-impulse 
to  cross  the  interval  between  them.  These  facts  have  been 
satisfactorily  established  by  modern  methods,  especially 
through  the  labors  of  Golgi  and  Ramon  y  Cajal.  But  the 
manner  in  which  the  gap  between  the  processes  is  closed — i.e., 
how  the  impulse  passes  from  the  terminal  brush  of  the  axon 
of  one  nervous  clement  to  the  dendrites  of  the  next — is  still 
to  be  determined.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the 
processes  behave,  in  a  limited  manner,  as  do  the  pseudopodia 
of  the  amceba,  and  that  by  a  slight  extension  the  interval 
between  the  processes  is  closed.  When  the  processes  are  not 
in  contact  they  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  "retraction."  Much 
as  such  a  function  would  facilitate  and  shorten  our  analytical 
work  could  incontrovertible  experimental  facts  be  adduced  to 
sustain  it,  we  are  brought,  by  a  review  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  to  recognize  that  such  facts  are  not  available.  Indeed, 
the  majority  of  physiologists  and  neuro-histologists  now  con- 
sider the  question  of  "amoeboid  movements  of  the  neuron"  in 
the  light  of  a  working  hypothesis. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  investigations  in  this  direction 
which  may  serve  to  throw  more  light  upon  the  whole  ques- 
tion if  one  of  the  more  prominent  deductions  submitted  by 
us  in  the  present  work  is  taken  into  consideration:  »'.«.,  the 
fact  that  all  drugs  cause  overactivity  or  insufficiency  of  the 
adrenals. 

Much  of  the  physiological  work  done  in  connection  with 
the  neuron  includes  the  administration  of  various  toxics, — 
strychnine,  chloroform,  morphine,  etc., — and  amceboid  move- 
ments or  other  active  manifestations  of  the  protoplasmic  proc- 
esses are  thus  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  drugs  upon  the 
neurons  per  se,  whereas,  in  the  light  of  our  views,  the  changes 
of  form  witnessed  should  be  ascribed  to  increased  or  reduced 
blood-supply  when  toxic  doses  are  given.  To  illustrate  our 
meaning  we  will  give  in  outline  an  experiment  which  repre- 
sents one  of  the  key-stones  of  the  entire  theory,  that  of 
Demoor.  Before  doing  this,  however,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  well 
to  state  that  we  will  consider  the  terms  "neuron"  as  applying 
to  the  complete  nerve-cell,  including  processes;    "neurajron" 
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to  the  (usually)  single  and  long  process  which  extends  along 
the  center  of  the  nerve-fiber,,  and  is  then  called  "axis-cylinder; 
"dendrites"  to  the  cell's  many  processes — some  of  which  >- 
many  branches  or  tufts — other  than  the  neuraxon.  With 
Foster  and  Sherrington  we  will  consider  that  neurnxons  carry 
impulses  away  from  the  oefl,  while  dendrites  transmit  impulses 
into  the  cell.  Two  other  prominent  morphological  features  are 
the  "gemmulcs" — minute  projections  all  along  the  dendrites — 
and  their  terminal  twigs,  which  recall  those  on  the  stems  of 
the  moBS-rosc,  and  the  varicose,  or  irregular,  swell  i 
be  observed  in  the  course  of  the  dendrites  or  then  terminal 
twigs. 

The  experiment  of  Demoor  was  briefly  as  follows:    He 
killed  a  dog  by  injections  of  morphine;  a  second  dog  - 
morphine  for  some  time,  then  killed  by  cutting  the  medulla; 
a  third  wsis  trephined.    The  next  day  a  piece  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere of  the  latter  dog  was  removed;    the  animal  being  then 
morphinized,  another  piece — but  of  the  right  hemisphere  this 
time — was  removed.     Portions  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  two 
killed    dogs   having  also   been   removed,   all    specimens 
treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner.     The  cellular  changes 
were  found  to  be  similar  in  all  specimens  taken  from  the  mor- 
phinized animals:    their  gemmulcs  had  disappeared.     Alone  of 
the  serieB  the  piece  removed  before  morphine  had  been  given 
was  covered   with   regularly   distributed  gemmules.      Xmv    the 
fact  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  this:    while  this  experiment  is 
thought  by  its  author  to  show  that  the  retraction  of  the 
mules  constitutes  the  inactive  state,  as  induced  hy  morphine 
through  the  local  action  this  drug  is  now  thought  to  have  upon 
nerve-cells,  the  retraction-  of  the  gemmule*,  as  we  vhw  the  ex- 
perimental result,  is  due  to  the  suprarenal  insufficiency  (total 
arrest  of  function  in  the  dog  killed  with   morphine)  prod 
by  the  toxic.    And  this  is  an  important  feat 
have,  instead  of  a  purely  local  effect,  an  example  oi  the  general 
physiological  process  through  which  the  neuron  passes  from 
the  active  to  the  passive  state — provided  the  histological  pict- 
ure is  not  a  misleading  one. 

Agl  matures  treated  by  differ.  iiods 

have  boon  found  to  yield  different  results.     Thus,  II.  II.  Baw- 
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den"  found  that  "all  material  treated  according  to  the  alow 
method  of  Golgi  shows,  as  a  rule,  an  almost  absolute  freedom 
from  varicosities;  varicose  cells  occasionally  occur."  The 
mixed  method  and  the  rapid  were  found  to  yield  practically 
the  same  results  when  the  dendrites  had  taken  the  stain:  the 
gemmules  were  almost  invariably  present  and  regular.  In 
some  sections  almost  every  dendrite  waa  varicose;  in  others 
hardly  any.  All  these  results  were  similar  whether  normal  or 
"toxic"  material  was  used,  and  the  author  concludes  that  "it 
is  impossible  for  an  unprejudiced  observer  to  differentiate  or 
distinguish  between  the  two  kinds  of  material."  Lugaro," 
who  has  upheld  the  retraction  theory,  also  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  "imperfect  fixation  is  very  largely,  though  not 
entirely,  responsible  for  the  formation  of  varicosities  and  the 
disappearance  of  gemmules."  Weil  and  Frank  summarize  what 
a  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  shows,  when  they  say: 
"The  findings  have  been  in  almost  every  case  positive,  although 
there  are  occasionally  records  of  negative  results  and  even 
contradictions, — as,  for  example,  between  the  investigations 
of  Demoor  and  of  Soukhanoff  on  the  effects  of  chloroform, 
.  Retraction  of  the  gemmula?  and  coincident  swelling  of 
the  dendrites  form  the  essential  features  of  every  description." 

Judging  from  the  foregoing  estimates  as  to  the  effects 
of  stains  upon  dendrites,  these  phenomena  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  artifacts:  i.e.,  as  artificially  produced  changes.  I 
these  conditions,  it  is  clear  thai  the  hitter  should  appear,  irre- 
spective of  the  condition  of  the  animal  at  the  time  of  its  death: 
i.e.,  whether  under  the  influence  of  toxics  as  stated,  fatigue, 
etc. 

That  prevailing  views  in  this  connection  are  erroneous  is 
our  firm  belief  after  a  critical  analysis  of  available  experimental 
evidence.  Particularly  instructive  and  valuable  in  this  con- 
nection are  the  experiments  of  II.  H.  Goddard,"  which  con- 
sisted "in  cutting  through  the  entire  head  of  the  animal  at  a 
single  blow  with  a  very  thin  sharp  knife,  the  parts  of  the  head 
falling  instantly  into  large  dishes  of  Cox's  solution  warmed 


I  II    II.  Bawden:    Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology.  May.  1900. 
1  Lugaro:    Rlvlsti  dl  patol.  aery,  e  mont.,  vol.  Ill,   1898. 
>H.  H.  Ooddard:   Jour,  of  Compar.  Neurol.,  Nor..  189L 
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to  39°  C.  In  his  first  experiment,  puppies  about  seven  weeks 
old,  sisters  from  the  same  litter  were  used,  the  one  while  some- 
what, tired,  the  other  after  having  slept.  A  careful  count  of 
the  pyramidal  cells  of  the  cortex  of  the  somewhat  fatigued 
puppy  gave  a  proportion  of  31.1  per  cent,  of  cells  showing 
varicosity,  while  cells  from  the  same  region  of  the  puppy  killed 
after  sleeping  was  8.5  per  cent.  In  the  former  animal  15.9  per 
cent,  of  the  cells  showed  much  varicosity;  in  the  latter  only 
0.8  per  cent,  showed  a  similar  state.  In  the  second  experiment 
the  first  of  two  sisters  was  killed  on  waking  in  the  morning; 
the  second  at  night  when  tired  and  very  sleepy.  While  it  "was 
difficult  to  find  a  single  varicosity  on  the  dendrites  of  the  morn- 
ing puppy,  for  long  distances  in  the  cortex  of  the  evening 
puppy"  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  cell  "whose  processes"  wore 
''not  more  or  less  varicose."  It  is  evident  that  in  these  in- 
stances at  least  the  stain  was  not  alone  the  source  of  vari- 
cosities, since  it  was  only  in  the  tired  puppies  that  the  vari- 
cosities were  very  marked,  while  in  the  thoroughly  rested 
animal  practically  none  could  he  found. 

Judging  from  these  experiments,  varicosity  of  the  den- 
drites coincides  with  a  fatigued  condition.  This  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  experiment  of  Demoor,  previously  described, 
since  retraction  of  the  gemmulcs  is  accompanied  by  varicosity; 
so  that  fatigue  and  a  large  dose  of  morphine  must  have  pro- 
duced similar  Tcsults. 

If  the  staining  process  alone  caused  the  formation  of  vari- 
cosities in  Demoor's  experiments, — the  6ame  method  having 
been  used  for  all  specimens,— how  is  it  that  one  of  the  latter 
showed  gemmules  (which  means  absence  of  varicosities),  and 
that  this  solitary  specimen  is  precisely  from  the  only  animal 
which  had  not  received  morphine?  Berkley25  found  that  poi- 
soning with  alcohol  "in  considerable  doses,  continued  o«*er  a 
moderate  time,  will  produce  decided  andi  ascertainable  lesions 
of  the  nutrient  structures  and  nervous  elements  of  the  cere- 
brum" very  similar  in  character  to  the  pathological  lesions  pro- 
duced, by  other  more  virulent  soluble  poisons.  The  terminal 
twigs  of  the  dendrites  were  also  found  to  have  become  varicose 

•Berkley:    Brain,  Winter.  1896;    and  Joans  Hopklni  Hospital   Report*.  toI. 
Tl.  1897. 
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or  beaded,  the  gemraules  being  very  scarce  or  absent.  Here, 
again,  is  a  condnion  which,  as  does  fatigue,  morphine,  and,  we 
may  add,  chloroform,  chloral  hydrate,  and  other  toxics  used 
by  Demoor  and  others  with  similar  results,  all  tend  in  the  one 
direction:  i.e.,  to  morbidly  reduce  functional  activity.  This  is 
a  well-known  characteristic  of  the  bromides.  In  a  study  of  the 
cortical  cells  under  the  influence  of  poisonous  doses  of  potas- 
sium bromide,  H.  K.  Wright40  says:  "If  the  primal  ascending 
dendron  is  followed  to  its  visible  termination,  several  ampullous 
or  varicose  swellings  of  varying  size  are  met  with,"  .  .  . 
"on  the  basal  processes  also  varicosities  are  to  be  seen;  but 
they  are  small  and,  like  those  of  the  ascending  protoplasmic 
process,  are  sharp  in  outline,  and  shorn  of  the  lateral  projec- 
tions which  obtain  on  the  unaltered  part  of  I  he  extensions. 
One  may  be  seen  on  each  secondary  branch,  and  ranges  in  size 
from  a  small  and  smrcchj  recognizable  to  a  readily  obvious  swell- 
ing. None  of  them,  however,  reach  the  dimensions  of  the 
apical  projection  and  its  branches." 

If  the  method  of  staining  is  the  cause  of  all  this,  we  are 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  selective  as  to  the 
parts  of  the  dendrite  it  affects,  and  that  only  functionally- 
impaired  cells  are  so  affected  by  the  stain  as  to  Bhow  varicosi- 
ties. Even  then  staining  methods  would  furnish  precious  in- 
dications. But  it  seems  clear  to  us  that,  while  the  newer 
chrome-silver  methods  still  furnish  imperfect  pictures  of  the 
morbid  alterations  of  the  neuron,  they  cannot  with  justice  be 
said  to  either  cause  or  prevent  the  formation  or  disappearance 
of  gemmules  and  varicosities;  in  other  words,  that  they  are 
not  artifacts  of  the  Golgi  method.  The  marked  tendency  of 
the  swellings  to  locate  at  the  apices,  and  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  varices  as  the  cell-body  is  approached  recall,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  well-known  pathological  principle:  i.e.,  that  the 
morbid  effects  of  impaired  general  nutrition  are  first  felt  by 
terminal  structures. 

And  the  painstaking  experiments  of  Weil  and  Frank  do 
not  appear  to  us  in  the  least  to  prove  their  conclusions  that 
"the  varicosities  must  be  regarded  as  artifacts"  and  that  "they 


1  H.  K.  Wrigbt:    Brain.  Summer,  1838. 
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depend  for  their  presence  and  their  amount  on  the  form  and 
method  made  use  of."  Demoor  employed  the  same  method  in 
each  of  his  comparative  experiments  and  his  results  were  not 
Bimilar,  the  non-morphinized  specimen  alone  differing  from  all 
others.  Hubbard  used  the  identical  method  in  both  his  com- 
parative experiments,  and  likewise  obtained  results  which  dis- 
tinctly showed  a  marked  difference  between  the  rested  and 
fatigued  animals.  In  these  and  other  experiments  referred  tOi 
the  pathogenic  agency,  including  fatigue,  was  allov. 
(i.nt  time  to  produce  alterations  in  the  cortical  cells,  if  nutri- 
tion has  anything  to  do  with  the  process. 

In  Weil  and  Frank's  experiments  the  animals  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  quantity  of  toxic  administered,  and  death 
occurred— if  our  views  are  sound — by  arrest  of  the  adreno- 
cardiac  functions,  long  before  any  marked  action  upon  the  cells 
could  possibly  have  occurred.  The  doses  of  morphine  admin- 
istered were  0,38  and  0.41  gramme  (6  and  7  grains),  respect- 
ively, with  death  in  15  minutes;  of  strychnine  nitrate,  0.018 
gramme  (l/a  P^0)'  death  in  20  minutes;  of  hypertoxic  urine, 
125  to  150  cubic  centimeters  (4  to  5  ounces),  death  in  15  to 
25  minutes.  That  these  are  overwhelming  doses  in  rabbits  i« 
evident.  One  animal  was  killed  with  serum  (30  cubic  centi- 
meters— 1  ounce)  in  5  minutes;  others  with  chloroform  inhala- 
tions in  10  minutes;  one  by  tracheal  clamping  in  8  minutes. 
The  rest,  six  animals,  were  destroyed  instantly  by  instrumental 
procedures.  In  none  of  these  animals  was  there  any  distinction 
established  as  to  whether  they  had  been  Bleeping,  eating,  or 
romping,  etc.  That  some  were  old  and  others  young  in  the 
series  of  nineteen  is  probable;  as  is  well  known,  erethism, 
cially  in  such  delicate  structures,  is  greatly  influenced  by  age, 
and  a  few  months  in  the  rabbit  represent  as  mnny  decao 
man.  The  weight  of  each  animal  was  not  recorded  in  order 
to  establish  the  relative  action  of  a  given  dose  of  the  toxic 
used  per  pound  of  animal,  though,  of  course,  in  the  experi- 
ments, the  large  doses  UBcd  precluded  any  usefulness  nn  this 
Bcore. 

Finally,  the  authors  themselves  will  surely  admit  that  "no 
varicosities,"  "varicosities,"  "slightly  varicose,"  and  "very 
slightly  varicose,"  the  method  of  notation  utilized  by  them, 


conveys  but  little  exact  information.  And  still,  even  this  sus- 
tains a  deduction  opposite  to  theirs.  Indeed,  the  short  period 
of  time  that  elapsed  between  the  injection  of  the  toxics  in  the 
animals  killed  in  this  manner — represented  by  108  blocks  of 
slides — must  have  sufficed  to  initiate  retraction  of  the  gem- 
mules  and  the  formation  of  varicosities,  since  only  10.2  per 
cent,  of  these  blocks  6how  no  varicosities.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  proportion  of  animals  killed  instantly  by  instru- 
mental procedures — 93  blocks  of  slides — is  analyzed,  over  two 
and  a  half  times  as  many,  i.e.,  28  per  cent.,  are  found  to  show 
uo  varicosities. 

But  a  fair  question  suggests  itself  in  this  connection: 
Why  do  the  remaining  72  per  cent,  show  any  varicosities? 
Only  14  per  cent,  of  the  blocks  from  the  inslnntly  killed  ani- 
mals are  recorded  as  "varicose,"  the  remaining  58  per  cent. 
being  entered  as  "slightly"  or  "very  slightly"  varicose.  In  their 
explanation  of  the  scope  given  these  terms,  tlie  first  means  "at 
least  some  varicosities"  and  the  second  as  "only  very  few  vnri- 
ri i-i lies."  Now,  the  authors  state  that  "in  the  first  nine  cases 
here  recorded  the  brains  were  placed  in  fixing  fluids  within 
three  to  five  minutes."  Nothing  iB  Baid  of  the  rest;  bo  that 
we  may  infer  that  the  ten  other  brains  were  immersed  after 
longer  intervals.  We  have  previously  seen,  when  the  conver- 
sion of  myosinogen  into  myosin  was  studied,  that  oxidation 
processes  continued  even  after  death:  tA,  until  all  the  oxygen 
had  been  utilized.  That  this  must  be  the  case  with  the  brain, 
which  contains  one-fifth  of  the  blood  of  the  whole  body,  and 
that  products  of  metabolism,  especially  CO,,  should  form  in 
the  entire  encephalon  is  evident.  It  normally  follows  that  we 
have  in  this  factor  a  potent  cause  for  the  retraction  of  gem- 
mules  and  the  formation  of  varicosities. 

Indeed,  the  contrast  between  the  results  reached  speaks 
for  itself  when  compared  to  those  of  Goddard,  who  resorted 
to  procedures  in  which  the  exact  condition  at  the  instant  of 
death  were  preserved,  "the  parts  of  the  head  falling  instantly 
into  large  culture  dishes  warmed  to  39"  C."  Even  continua- 
tion of  the  normal  brain  temperature  was  insured.  And  what 
were  Goddard's  results?  "It  was  difficult  to  find  a  single  vari- 
cosity on  the  dendrites  of  the  morning  puppy," — i.e.,  the  thor- 
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oughly  rusted  animal;    while  in  the  iho roughly  Hred  OBI 
long  distances  in  the  cortex     .     .     .     it  is  difficult  to  fin  J  a 
cell  whose   processes   are   not   mora   or   Less   tariooao.*     That 
fatigue  is  the  result  of  an  accumulation  of  product*  of  mctabo- 

and  especially  COj   18  u t- n '-r;t ! I *.    recognized. 

Ckkldard's  procedure  appears  to  ua  to  represent  as  nearly 
perfect  a  one  as  available  staining  methods  (Cox's  and  the  rapid 
method  show  considerable  parallelism  m  Wool  and  Frank'* 
report,  while  the  mixed  and  alow  methods  appear  unreliable 
and  contradictory)  will  allow;  and  Ms  results,  in  our  c/'< 
portray  the  actual  ohangee  thai  art  produced  in  the  neuron  an- 
(/.  r  the  influence  of  oertain  and  rfurii, 

the  bUwdmpply  of  the  l"  lueod.B 

Weil   and    Frank    state   that    tiny   "are   able    fully    to   cor- 
racjprate  the  Btatement  of  Caj.il  that  normal  and   toxic  mate- 
rial cannot  be  differentiated   by   the   number  of   varies 
of  gemmules."     The  care  with  which  such  experiments 
be  conducted,  apart  from  the  method  of  staining  adopted;    the 
need  of  immediate  immersion,  and  other  details  to  whi 
have   referred,    invalidate  any  opinion    that   the   distinguished 
Spanish   biatologiai   may  have  expressed  on  this  score,  unless 
he  can  show  that   his   experimental    physiologi- 
were  ns  perfect  as  his  staining  work  must  have  been,     Indeed, 
we  must  express  the  belief  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pi 
histological    work  done  so  far  in    this  connection  is  valueless 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  precautions  to  which  we  refer. 

Again,  Ramon  y  Cajal'a  conclusions  that  "the  n> 
do  not  move,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  neuroglia 
do  move"   (which  underlies  his  view  as  to  the  g 
varicoaitieB  showing  no  difference  when  normal   or   "to 
has    been   shown  by    Dereum    to   embody    its   own    refnt. 
"Cajal,"  says  the  latter  author,  "points  out    the  fad 
processes  of  the  neoroglia-cells  have  numerous  short  arl> 


■  Wo  wish  to  pfirllrularljr  emphasise  (he  fact  that  we  are  In  no  way  or 
Ins  adversely  the  work  of  firs.  Well  aDd  Frank.    We  havo  nothing  but  praise  to 
express  for  these  Investigators.    Murh  of  the  Marching  Inquiry  to  whlrh  we  are 
Mbnitttlni  rlii-ir  i',:[m  r  Ini  lade*  Ihc  use  ol  features  lulroduced  for  the  fl>- 
In   the  present  work,   and   obviously   unknown    tu   Ulan.     Inrtornl.    n    our    news 
erenluallr   proTi    to  IM  Bound,  wp  will  owe  much   to  the  coum<  1     •.  wi.  i, 
Well  end   Prank— and,  we  may  ;idd,  Ur.   II.   Heath   Bawttea  -bare  i 
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cent  and  plumed  collaterals,  and  he  states  that  in  these  cells 
two  different  phases  can  be  observed:  first,  a  stage  of  contrac- 
tion,— that  is,  a  8tage  in  which  the  cell-processes  become  short- 
ened; and,  secondly,  a  stage  in  which  the  cell  is  relaxed, — that 
is,  a  stage  in  which  the  processes  of  the  neuroglia-cells  are  elon- 
gated. He  maintains  that  the  processes  of  the  neuroglia-cells 
represent  an  insulating  and  non-conducting  material,  and  that 
during  the  stage  of  relaxation  these  processes  penetrate  between 
the  arborizations  of  the  nerve-cells  and  their  protoplasmic 
processes,  and  so  make  difficult  or  impossible  the  passage  of 
the  nerve-currents;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  6tage  of  contrac- 
tion the  processes  of  the  neuroglia-cells  are  retracted,  and  they 
no  longer  separate  the  processes  of  the  nerve-cells,  and  the 
latter  are  thus  permitted  to  eome  into  contact.29  Evidently 
Ram6n  y  Cajal  admits  the  very  thing  against  which  he  con- 
tends, for  if  the  nerve-cell  processes  are  at  one  time  not  in 
contact  and  at  another  are  in  contact,  they  must  certainly 
move,  and  the  question  before  us  is  self-admitted.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  processes  of  the  nerve-cells  move  little  or 
much,  but  that  they  move  at  all  is  the  question  at  issue,  and 
this  Ram6n  y  Cajal  admits,  though  he  makes  the  movement 
a  purely  passive  one."1*  To  us  it  appears  clear  that,  since 
Ramon  y  Cajal  held  the  nerve-cell  to  be  a  passive  structure, 
requiring  an  independent  connecting-link  to  close  the  circuit 
with  the  adjoining  cell,  he  must  have  denied  both  the  gem- 
mules  and  the  varicosities  any  physiological  importance.  His 
opinion,  therefore,  that  normal  material  cannot  be  differen- 
tiated from  toxic  material,  when  applied  to  the  retraction  of 
gemmules  and  the  formation  of  varicosities,  cannot  be  said  to 
rest  upon  solid  premises,  and,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  to 
in  no  wise  affect  the  question. 

In  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system,  L.  F.  Barker80  makes  the  following  re- 
marks:  "The  physiologist  of  the  present  day  Bees  in  the  func- 


■  Wo  will  i««  farther  on  that  Cajal's  observation  as  to  the  relaxation  and 
contraction  of  neuroglla-cell  processes  la  Valuable  in  that  It  proves  that  the  tips 
of  the  gemmules  da  not  transmit  Dcrvoui  enerry. — S. 

"Dereuna:    University  Medical  Marnslne.  April,  1897. 

«  L.  T.  Barker:    New  York  Medical  Journal,  May  IS  «l  **■}■■  3897-98. 
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tions  of  the  nervous  system,  even  in  those  which  are  most 
complicated,  only  certain  manifestations  of  energy.  Moreover, 
he  believes  that  in  neurons,  as  in  all  other  cells  of  the  body 
and  as  in  the  world  generally,  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  during  transformation  holds,  and  consequently  reg 
the  phenomena  of  irritability,  as  exhibited  by  a  neuron  or  by 
groups  of  neurons,  as  the  kinetic  representative  of  the  poten- 
tial forces  of  the  cells  and  their  foodstuffs.  The  metabolic 
activities  and  the  vital  manifestations  of  the  cell  are  concomi- 
tant processes — another  example  of  the  inseparable  connection 
which  exists  between  what  we  term  matter  and  energy.  There 
has  been  in  many  quarters  a  certain  amount  of  hesitancy  in 

ting  the  view  that  the  capacities  of  the  nervou- 
particularly  those  of  the  brain,  are  dependent  directly  upon 
the  chemical  and  physical  alterations  which  are  continually 
going  on  within  its  constituents:  a  hesitancy  which,  though 
it  has  in  the  past  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  progrr 
happily  now  fast  disappearing.  For  the  plant,  all  the  evi- 
dence goes  to  prove  that  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  and 
heat  marked  chemical  an'l  physical  changes  take  place  within 
it  which  we  recognize  in  its  vital  processes.  In  the  animal — 
be  it  granivorous,  carnivorous,  or,  like  man,  omnivorous — it  is 
the  chemical  energy  introduced  as  food  which  represents,  in 
the  main,  the  source  of  the  energy  of  the  organism.  .  .  . 
The  physiologists  have  been  struggling  for  fifty  years  or  more 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  what  they  call  nerve- 
impulses,  by  which  is  to  be  understood  the  occurrences  inside 
axons:  for  example,  at  the  time  when  we  have  good  rettOB 
to  believe  that  they  are  functionally  extraordinarily  active. 
Their  efforts  have  supplied  us  with  a  multitude  of  data,  phys- 
ical and  chemical,  interesting  enough,  no  doubt,  but  which  c;in 
serve  as  only  the  barest  prolegomena  to  an  explanation  of  Qtt 
essence  of  the  occurrences.  If  we  are  so  badly  informed 
cerning  these  elementary  and  fundamental  phenomena  we  may 
very  well  be  content  to  be  modest  for  some  time  to  come  in  our 
claims  as  regards  a  physiological  psychology.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  in  the  nervous  system  forms  of  energy  are 
concerned  which  do  not  exist  outside  the  animal  body  and 
which   yet  remain   to   be    recognized   and    studied. 
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Truly,  to  find  out  the  properties  of  a  single  neuron  would  be 
a.  task  appalling  enough;  but,  when  we  remember  that  of  the 
millions  of  neurons  in  one  individual  perhaps  no  two  are  just 
alike,  the  quest  would  seem  hopeless.  But  instead  of  burying 
ourselves  in  pessimistic  reflections,  or  being  discouraged  by 
what  is  at  present  unattainable,  by  what  may  perhaps  forever 
remain  to  us  unknowable,  we  may  profitably  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  6ome  of  the  points  which  lie  more  within  our 
ken.  One  point,  self-evident  enough  when  one's  attention  is 
directed  to  it,  but  which  often  appears  to  have  been  overlooked 
in  connection  with  the  neurons,  is  the  unremitting  character 
of  their  activity.  With  a  metabolism  as  complicated  as  that 
occurring  within  the  nerve-units  it  is  inconceivable  that  there 
can  be  any  period  in  which  alterations  in  chemical  structure, 
and  consequently  energy  transformation,  are  not  going  on. 
From  moment  to  moment,  throughout  all  the  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  analytical  and  synthetic  processes  are  taking 
place,  associated  with  the  alterations  in  physical  forces  which 
necessarily  accompany  these  chongea.  In  common  with  every- 
thing that  lives,  the  neurons  know  no  absolute  repose.  A9  I 
have  said,  in  Bpeaking  of  their  metabolism,  periods  of  extrava- 
gant activity  may  alternate  with  periods  of  more  economic 
change,  but  total  rest  is  inconsonant  with  continuance  of  ex- 
istence. We  are  forced  to  believe  that  what  we  ordinarily 
speak  of  as  the  passage  of  a  nerve-impulse  represents,  as  it 
were,  a  stormy  process  in  the  nerve-fiber,  and  that  just  as  absence 
of  a  storm  does  not  mean  absence  of  weather,  there  are  in  all 
probability  minor  alterations — -currents,  if  you  will— passing 
to  or  fro  or  passing  to  and  fro  in  a  given  nerve- fiber  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  more  violent  excitations." 

The  words  that  we  have  italicized  will  doubtless  recall 
some  of  the  more  prominent  features  previously  emphasized 
in  respect  to  the  relative  nervous  processes  involved  in  the 
functions  of  the  various  organs  reviewed.  We  have  termed 
"passive"  that  form  of  energy  continuously  transmitted  to  tis- 
sues and  vessel-walls.  A  quiet  and  steady  flow  of  blood  into 
the  cellular  structures,  sustained  by  the  tonic  contraction  of 
the  arteries,  and  a  stream  of  nervous  impulses  to  the  tissues 
coinciding  in  Thythm,  perhaps,  with  that  sent  to  the  vessels, 
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Buffice  to  insure  nutrition  and  to  hold  the  structure;  thus  sup- 
plied ready  for  active  work.    What  is  the  source  of  Hi  is  energy? 

If  the  posterior  pituitary  reinforces  the  flux  of  impulses 
when  functional  activity  is  demanded,  passive  energy  would 
seem  to  require  another  source,  and  as  the  lower,  or  middle, 
brain  and  the  cord  are  included  in  the  "sphere  of  influence*' 
of  this  organ,  the  hemispheres  are  the  only  parts  of  the  en- 
cephalon  that  can  supply  the  need.  But  they  do  not.  Removal 
of  the  hemispheres,  we  have  seen,  docs  not  impair  muscular 
activity;  a  frog  can  jump,  a  pigeon  can  fly,  ct>.-.,  ami,  after  a 
short  period  of  shock-paralysis  immediately  after  the  opera- 
tions, movements  return:  evidence  that  their  nutritional 
metabolism,  incited  and  r>  by  nervous  impulses,  con- 

tinues. Evidently,  therefore,  the  hemispheres  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  process;  they  are  solely  the  6eat  of  the  "mind," 
and  constitute  an  organ  among  the  rest,  tfeaeli  supplied  with 
vasomotor  nerves  {Obcrsteiner,  Gulland,  Huber,  "fl'irthle, 
Cavazzani,  Franeois-Franek,  et  al),  and  probably  with  its  own 
nutritional  nerve-system.  We  are,  therefore,  brought  back  to 
the  posterior  pituitary  as  the  only  organ  capable  of  satisfying 
the  needs  of  the  situation:  -i.e.,  ns  the  only  source  of  pi 
energy. 

This  suggests  that  metabolism  may  suffice,  through  the 
agency  of  the  blood's  oxidizing  substance,  to  sustain  physio- 
logical activity  during  the  intervals  between  "stormy  processes 
of  the  nerve-fiber';  but  this  is  promptly  shown  to  be  a  wrong 
interpretation  when  the  effects  of  section  below  the  medulla 
are  recalled.  As  all  the  arteries  of  the  organism  are  imme- 
diately relaxed,  a  continuous  stream  of  impulses  must  have 
Berved  to  hold  the  vessels  in  tonic  contraction:  evidence  that 
passive  nervous  energy  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  Thus, 
the  fact  that  all  co-ordinated  muscular  movements  continue 
after  removal  of  the  hemispheres  relegates  to  the  middle  brain 
the  function  of  supplying  active  energy — and,  obviously, 
passive  energy  likewise,  the  need  of  the  latter  being  shown  by 
division  of  the  medulla.  Indeed,  passive  energy  may  well  be 
described  as  passing  to  and  fro  in  a  given  nerve-fiber  in  the 
intervals  between  the  more  violent  excitations,  while  atHpt 
energy  can  as  fittingly  be  likened  to  "a  stormy  process  in  the 
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nerve-fiber":  both  ascribable,  it  now  seems  likely,  to  the  one 
organ,  the  posterior  pituitary  body. 

To  establish  the  functions  of  the  posterior  pituitary  within 
its  proper  physiological  limits,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
certain how  nervous  elements  in  general  and  neurons  in  par- 
ticular are  nourished,  since  it  is  upon  the  degree  of  perfection 
with  which  the  nutritive  processes  are  carried  on  by  the  blood 
that  the  functional  integrity  of  these  structures  depends. 

The  fact  that  a  general  nutritional  process  prevails,  of 
which  the  suprarenal  system  is  the  primary  motive  agency,  we 
have  shown;  but  it  finds  further  support  in  the  following 
statements  of  Professor  Barker's — which,  of  course,  but  em- 
phasize a  generally  known  fact — that,  "in  the  absence  of  sub- 
stances in  the  body  derived  from  the  thyroid  gland,  the  nervous 
system  undergoes  very  important  and  serious  metabolic  modi- 
fications, evidenced  by  the  remarkable  nervous  and  mental 
phenomena  with  which  all  are  now  familiar.  On  restoring 
these  substances  to  the  body  by  the  administration  of  a  thyroid 
extract  the  symptoms  may  sometimes  be  made  to  disappear. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  neurons  find  their  staple  foods 
in  the  main  nutritive  constituents  of  the  blood  as  derived  from 
the  food  digested  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  purified 
by  the  lymph-glands  and  liver." 

We  have,  we  believe,  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  thy- 
roid secretion  sustained  the  activity  of  the  anterior  pituitary 
body,  and  therefore  of  the  entire  suprarenal  system,  by  pour- 
ing its  secretion — thyro-iodine  perhaps — into  the  blood.  The 
functions  of  the  digestive  organs  we  have  also  reviewed. 
Among  the  latter,  however,  are  two  upon  which  we  laid  con- 
siderable stress, — i.e.,  the  spleen  and  pancreas, — and  we  called 
attention  to  the  great  importance  of  trypsin — the  spleno- 
pancreatic  ferment — in.  the  conversion  of  albuminoid  sub- 
stances, and  especially  of  their  toxic  derivatives,  into  benign 
products.  These  albuminoid  substances,  we  have  seen,  then 
pass  through  the  liver,  and,  after  traversing  the  cardiopulmo- 
nary circuit,  are  distributed  broadcast  throughout  the  organism. 
There  is  a  feature  which  we  kept  in  abeyance,  however, — 
though  a  well-known  one, — since  at  the  time  its  true  weight 
would  not  have  asserted  itself:   i.t.,  the  fact  that  albuminoids 
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include  nucleins  derived  from  Oie  animal  and  vegetable  cells  in- 
gested with  food,  which  nucleins  contain  at  least  S  per  c*nt.  of 
phosphorus.  We  can  now  realize  how  great  is  the  physiological 
role  of  the  pancreas  and  of  the  spleen  in  the  organism. 

Indeed,  the  functions  of  these  two  organs  may  he  said 
to  constitute  one  of  the  pillars  upon  which  the  vital  funetioas 
rest.  As  a  constituent  of  calcium  phosphate,  phosphorus  is 
found  in  the  bones,  teeth,  cartilage,  and  other  tissues;  in  the 
blood,  milk,  etc.,  in  quantities  which  bespeak  of  its  functional 
prominence,  since  calcium  phosphate  ia  represented  by  nearly 
six  pounds  among  the  organism's  constituents.  Sodium  phos- 
phate— which  gives  the  blood,  lymph,  and  other  body-fluids 
their  alkalinity  and  fluidity,  and  the  potassium  and  magnesium 
phosphates,  which  fulfill  much  the  same  role,  obviously  find 
in  phosphorus  their  main  dynamic  attributes.  But  it  is  when 
we  reach  the  nervous  system  that  the  functional  worth  of  this 
element  reaches  its  highest  mark. 

How  are  nervous  structures — neurons,  axis-cylindere, 
gheaths,  etc. — adequately  supplied  with  blood-plasma,  their 
oxidizing  substance,  their  phosphorus,  etc.? 

Thk  Physiological  Chemistry  of  Nerves. — The  func- 
tions of  myelin,  or  white  substance  of  Schwann — a  jelly- 
like homogeneous  and  transparent  material  which  surrounds 
the  axis-cylinder  of  nerves,  and  is  only  separated  from  it  by 
a  thin  protoplasmic  film — may  be  said  to  be  unknown.  It 
is  a  fatty  substance,  blackened  by  osmic  acid,  and  « 
after  death,  coagulates  and  becomes  opaque,  loses  its  homo- 
geneity, etc.  Myelin  is  now  universally  considered  as  a  pro- 
tective coat:  a  function  which  the  overlying  neurilemma  al- 
ready fulfills.  Is  myelin  fatty  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word? 
Examined  chemically  in  quantities,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
dried  nerve-substance — about  one-half,  according  to  some  ob- 
servers— consists  of  a  peculiar  body:  ehoUaterin.  This  body 
is  not  a  fat,  but  an  alcohol;  like  glycerin,  however,  which  is 
also  an  alcohol,  it  forms  compounds  with  fatty  acids.  "Though 
we  do  not  know  definitely  the  chemical  condition  in  which 
cholcsterin  exists  during  life  in  the  medulla,"  says  Professor 
Foster,  "it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  exists  in  some  com- 
bination with  some  of  the  really  fatty  bodies  also  present  m 


the  medulla,  and  not  in  a  free  isolated  state."  .  .  .  "Beaidea 
cholesterin,  'white'  nervous  matter  contains  a  less,  but  still 
considerable,  quantity  of  complex  fat  whose  nature  is  disputed. 
According  to  some  authorities  rather  lees  than  half  this  com- 
plex fat  consists  of  a  peculiar  body,  lecithin,  which  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  present  also  in  blood-corpuscles  and  in  mus- 

Icle.  Lecithin  contains  the  radical  of  stearic  acid  (or  of  oleic, 
or  of  palmitic  acid),  associated,  not — as  in  ordinary  fats — with 
simple  glycerin,  but  with  the  more  complex  glycerin-phosphoric 
acid,  and  further  combined  with  a  nitrogenous  body,  ncurin, 
an  ammonia  compound  of  some  considerable  complexity;  it  is 
therefore  of  remarkable  nature,  since,  though  a  fat,  it  con- 
tains both  nitrogen  and  phosphorus."  Cholesterin  (C20H<40), 
lecithin  (C14HMNPOB),  and  neurin  (C5H16NOt),  as  shown  by 
the  formulae,  are  all  oxygen-containing  bodies.  May  this  sup- 
posed coating  and  insolating  material,  myelin,  not  be  to  the 
•  nerve  what  myoBinogen  is  to  muscle? 
Cholesterin,  we  have  seen,  is  associated  with  hepatic  func- 
tions. "It  ie  singular,"  saya  Professor  Foster,  "that,  besides 
being  present  in  such  large  quantities  in  nervous  tissue,  and 
to  a  small  extent  in  other  tissues  and  in  blood,  cholesterin  is 
a  normal  constituent  of  bile."  We  have  previously  referred  to 
the  fact  that  this  alcohol,  the  only  one  which  occurs  in  the 
body  in  a  free  state,  combines  with  glycocholic  acid  in  the 
formation  of  bile,  and  is  thus  eliminated  by  the  liver.  This 
view  sustains  that  of  Austin  Flint,  who  looked  upon  cholesterin 
as  an  excrementitious  product  derived  from  the  nervous  sys- 
tem: i.e.,  the  result  of  nerve-metabolism.  Cholesterin  is  pres- 
■  ent  in  abundance  in  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebrospinal 
axis,  as  well  as  in  the  myelin,  or  white  substance  of  Schwann, 
in  nerves.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  elimination  of 
excrementitious  products  by  the  liver  is  carried  out  by  the 
combination  of  various  agencies:  mainly  glycocholic  and  touro- 
cholic  acidg  derived  from  cholic  acid  through  an  oxidation 
process  in  which  the  oxidizing  substance  plays  the  predomi- 
nating r61e.  That  an  oxidation  process  also  occurs  in  a  nerve 
during  functional  activity  is  suggested  by  the  following  lines 
of  Mathias  Duval:  "Direct  experimentation  has  shown  that  the 
functionating  nerve  is  the  seat  of  increased  combustion;   this 
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i8  accompanied  by  the  liberation  of  heat,  the  presence  of  which 
Schiff  has  demonstrated  even  up  to  the  nerve-centers,  under 
the  influence  of  fear,  of  excitation  of  the  Benses,  of  any  cause 
— in  a  word — -which  produces  cerebral  activity/' 

Lecithin — "a  conspicuous  component  of  the  brain,  nerves, 
yelk  of  egg,  semen,  pus,  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  the  elec- 
trical organs  of  the  ray" — suggests  its  identity  as  at  least  one 
of  the  sources  of  energy  we  are  seeking  by  the  fact  that  if 
merely  allowed  to  stand  at  the  ordinary  temperature  its  solu- 
tions acquire  an  acid  reaction  and  are  decomposed.  In  the 
intestines  it  sometimes  breaks  up  into  its  constituents:  fatty 
acids,  glycerin,  phosphoric  acid,  and  cholin  (Howell).  Neuria 
is,  in.  reality,  cholin,  and  therefore  a  decomposition  prod- 
lecithin.  As  previously  stated,  Tappeiner"  obtained  fatty  acids 
as  a  result  of  cholic-acid  oxidation.  These  facts,  of  course,  are 
only  cited  as  mere  landmarks  to  indicate  that  we  are  dealing 
with  oxidiznble  bodies.  As  far  as  the  nerves  themselves  are 
concerned,  therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  we  have  in  lecithin 
an  agency  capable,  by  the  character  of  its  molecule, — i.t.,  car- 
bohydrates, phosphorus,  etc., — of  acting  as  a  potent  source  of 
working  energy  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  oxi<; 
substance;  and  in  cholesterin  the  main  waste-product  of  nerve- 
catabolism. 

Admitting,  then,  that  we  have  in  the  lecithin  of  myelin 
a  body  capable  of  acting  as  a  source  of  energy  in  a  way  similar 
to  myosinogen  in  muscle,  how  does  the  oxidizing  substance  of 
the  blood-plasma  reach  it?  The  nodes  of  Ranvier  and  the 
neurilemma  that  covers  them  allows  silver  stains  to  reach  the 
axis-cylinder,  but  the  myelin  itself  does  not  permit  of  ihis. 
This  suggests  that  the  nodes  themselves — i.e.,  the  rings  form- 
ing them — may  allow  the  blood-plasma  to  filter  through  them, 
thus  bringing  the  oxidizing  substance  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  axis-cylindeT.  The  finer  anatomy  of  nerves  indicates 
that  such  may  be  the  case.  Indeed,  the  nodes  referred  to  occur 
at  regular  intervals,  and  separate  the  nerve,  as  is  well  known, 
into  as  many  segments,  which  recall,  in  a  measure,  the  muscle- 
fiber  and  the  liver-cell  or,  at  least,  features  characteristic  of 
both  these  structures.     If  the  blood-plnsma  can  penetrate  the 


«  Tappelaer:    ZelUcnrlft  ftlr  Biologic.  Bd.  ill.  S.  «0,  1878. 
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nodes  of  Ranvier  as  do  stains,  there  only  lies  between  it  and 
the  axis-cylinder  an  extremely  delicate  layer  of  protoplasm, — 
Mauthners  ehenth, — which  in  no  way  would  impede  the  en- 
trance of  the  fluid  into  the  axis-cylinder  itself. 

The  term  "cylinder"  suggests  the  tubular  shape  of  the 
latter:  in  accordance  with  Remak's  view  that  it  consists  of  a 
delicate,  longitudinally  striated  tube,  filled  with  an  albuminous 
liquid.  The  prevailing  view,  however,  is  that  of  M.  Schultz, 
who  considers  the  axis-cylinder  as  made  up  of  fibrils  united 
by  an  intervening  unknown  substance.  This  seems  to  us  to 
vividly  recall  the  arrangement  of  muscular  fibers  as  regards 
their  relation  with  the  blood-plasma:  i.e.,  minute  fibers  into 
which  the  plasma  may  freely  enter.  Again,  we  must  not  loBe 
sight  of  the  fact,  in  this  connection,  that  the  axis-cylinder  is 
nothing  hut  the  elongated  axon  of  a  neuron,  and  that  the 
fibrillae  now  referred  to,  therefore,  represent  the  intimate 
structure  of  a  neuron's  axon.  Now,  as  Scbafer  holds  that  these 
fibrillaj  are  extremely  fine  tubes  filled  with  fluid,  and  as  the 
character  of  this  fluid  is  not  known,  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  channels  for  the  blood-plasma:  i.e.,  for 
the  oxidizing  substance. 

But  there  is  another  feature  which  points  to  the  axis- 
cylinder  as  a  channel  for  the  oxidizing  substance:  i.e.,  the  fact 
that  the  so-called  "medullary  sheath" — i.e.,  the  myelin  itself — 
contains  a  supposed  "supporting  frame-work."  The  stria;  rep- 
resenting them  were  at  first  termed  "clefts"  or  "incisures"  by 
Schmidt,  Lautermann,  and  others,  but  Ranvier  considered 
them  as  protoplasmic  septa  which  subdivide  each  internodular 
segment  of  the  nerve  into  several  conico-cylindrical  cham- 
bers. W,  II.  W'ynn,"  who  gives  an  excellent  review  of  this 
subject  and  the  results  of  personal  researches,  refers  to  those 
of  Rezzonico"  and  Golgi/*  who  "from  the  examination  of  fibers 
treated  by  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  osmic  acid, 
and  afterward  by  nitrate  of  silver,  find  that  each  cleft  is 
occupied  by  what  appears  to  be  a  thread  of  darkly-stained 
substance  passing  spirally  around  the  fiber.    They  consider,"  he 

"W.  H.  Wydd:    Journal  of  AnaL  sod  Physiol.,  April,  3900. 
"RetEOBlco:    Arcblvio  per  le  Scl.  tned.,  Torino,  toI.  It,   1680;    and  Gazzetla 
med.  Itnl.  tomb.,  Mllano,  vol.  I,  1879. 
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adds,  "that  the  supporting  frame-work  of  the  sheath  consists 
of  a  chain  of  funnels  surrounding  the  axis-cylinder,  each  fun- 
nel being  formed  by  a  spiral  thread."  Tizzoni"  "believes 
that  there  is  but  one  net-work  closely  investing  the  axis- 
cylinder,  and  that  it  ia  in  connection  with  the  slits  of  Lauter- 
mann."  McCarthy  is  stated  to  have  shown  that,  "after  a 
nerve  has  been  hardened  with  picric  acid  and  ammonium 
chromate,  the  medullary  sheath  contains  minute,  rod-like 
structures,  which  pass  radially  between  the  axis-cylinder  and 
the  primitive  sheath  so  as  to  give  the  cross-section  of  a  fiber 
the  appearance  of  a  wheel.  The  rods  etain  with  carmine  and 
haematoxylin,  which  do  not  stain  the  myelin.  It  ia  not  possible 
to  isolate  the  rods  as  separate  elements,  for  they  are  not  dis- 
tinct from  one  another,  but  united."  Finally  he  refers  to  the 
fact  that  Lautermann,  von  Stilling,  Roudanowski,  and  Mc- 
Carthy all  believe  that  there  is  "a  system  of  hollow  canals  in  the 
Bheath  of  the  axis-cylinder,"  and  himself  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  cones  they  form  are  protoplasmic,  and  not  com- 
posed of  neuro-keratin,  as  is  usually  held.  He  divides  * 
cone  into  six  segments  placed  at  regular  distances  apart  and 
converging  from  the  primitive  sheath  to  the  axis-cylinder." 
This  is  well  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration,  reproduced  from 
his  paper.  If  we  now  consider  the  segments  as  canaliculi 
leading  from  the  axis-cylinder,  we  can  readily  see  how  the 
blood-plasma  can  penetrate  the  myelin  and  its  oxidizing  sub- 
stance, and  these  bodies  carry  on,  when  brought  into  contact, 
a  reaction  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  muscle-fiber.  Indeed, 
if  the  various  features  enumerated  are  collectively  considered, 
it  will  become  apparent  that  the  myelin,  or  white  substance  of 
Schwann,  when  in  contact  with  the  oxidizing  substance  of  the 
blood-plasma  undergoes  a  reaction  in  which  chemical  energy  is 
liberated. 

"When  we  consider  that  the  axis-cylinder  is,  as  stated,  the 
continuation  of  a  neuron's  axon,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account 
for  the  various  phenomena,  known  under  the  general  term  of 
"nerve-degeneration," — i.e.,  the  disorganization  of  myelin,  the 
dissolution  of  the  myelin,  etc., — at  the  distal  end  of  a  nerve, 


"  Tlnonl:    Arcblvlo  per  lo  Scl.  mod.,  vol.  III.  fa«c.  1,  1J7S. 
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when  the  latter  has  been  cut.  Very  suggestive,  in  this  connec- 
tion, are  the  following  lines  by  Professor  Barker**:  "Waller 
proved  that  if  a  motor  nerve  was  severed  there  resulted  com- 
plete degeneration  of  the  fibers  in  the  peripheral  end,  even 


e 


o 


Diagram   or   Relation   Betwbbh   Longitudinal   and   Transversa 

8ECTION8,    SHOWINO    CONB8   CUT   ACROSS   AT    DIFFERENT   LEVELS. 

1,  at  base  of  cone;  J,  through  middle  of  cone;  >,  through  apex  of 
cone;  4,  through  Interval  between  two  cones.  In  1,  2,  and  3  the  cone 
segments  and  protoplasmic  sheaths  are  seen.  In  4  only  the  thin  pro- 
toplasmic sheaths  beneath  primitive  sheath  and  around  axis-cylinder  are 
risible.    (W.  B.  Wpnn.) 


to  the  muscles  which  they  govern,  the  central  end  remaining 
apparently  intact.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  changes  charac- 
teristic of  the  Wallerian  degeneration  could  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  traced  farther  in  the  central  end  than  to  the  first  node 
of  Eanvier."    Stewart"  states  that  "in  the  degenerated  nerve 


•*  Barker:    hoe.  at.,  p.  740. 

«  Stewart:    "Manual  ot  Physiology,"'  p.  607. 
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the  substances  soluble  in  ether  are  relatively'  increased  owing, 
in  part,  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  axis-cylinder,"  and  that 
"the  percentage  of  phosphorus  is  markedly  diminished  (Mot; 
and  Barratt)." 

Another  process  which  seems  to  acquire  a  certain  degree 
of  light  is  nerve-regeneration.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  grant 
the  axis-cylinder,  as  the  extension  of  the  axon,  all  functional 
and  nutritive  attributes,  we  may  easily  explain  peripheral 
nerve-degeneration,  but  not  regeneration,  the  peripheral  seg- 
ment being  unprovided  for  by  reason  of  the  section.  We  know, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  piece  of  the  nerve  must  be  removed  in 
order  to  prevent  reunion,  and  that  otherwise  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  often  earlier,  its  functions  will  be  restored.  New 
cylinders  and  fibrils  grow,  acquire  myelin,  and,  perhaps,  raided 
and  assisted  by  (nucleated)  neurilemma,  soon  meet  those  of 
the  peripheral  segment  and  become  connected  with  them, 
Physiological  functions  of  a  normal  kind  must  underlie  this 
process  even  in  the  peripheral  end  of  the  nerve;  otherwise 
union  would  not  take  place.  Finally  (we  can  only  refer  to  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  processes  involved  in  the  vast  sub- 
ject now  claiming  our  attention)  the  functional  phenomena 
that  follow  after  division  of  the  cord  distinctly  indicate  the 
continuation  of  nutrition  and  the  functional  activity — though 
impaired— in  the  distal  fragment.  Foster,  for  instance,  Says: 
"In  the  mammal  (dog)  after  division  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the 
dorsal  region  regular  and  apparently  spontaneous  movements 
may  be  observed  in  the  parts  governed  by  the  lumbar  cord. 
When  the  animal  has  thoroughly  recovered  from  the  operation 
the  hind-limbs  rarely  remain  quiet  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
they  move  restlessly  in  various  ways;  and,  when  the  animal 
is  suspended  by  the  upper  paTt  of  the  body,  the  pendent  hind- 
limbs  are  continually  being  drawn  up  and  let  down  Again  with 
a  monotonous  rhythmic  regularity  suggestive  of  automatic 
rhythmic  discharges  from  the  central  mechanisms  of  the  cord. 
In  the  newly-born  mammal,  too,  after  removal  of  the  brain 
movements  apparently  spontaneous  in  nature  are  frequently 
observed.  But  all  these  movements,  even  when  most  highly 
developed,  are  very  different  from  the  movements,  irregular 
and  variable  in  their  occurrence,  though  orderly  and  purposeful 
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in  their  character,  which  we  recognize  aa  distinctly  voluntary." 
Indeed,  the  nervous  energy  that  myelin  and  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance  procure  is  that  which  allows  a  frog  deprived  of  its 
hemispheres  and  its  middle  brain  "to  sink  in  water  as  though 
the  animal  were  of  lead." 

The  axis-cylinder  composed  of  fibrils  into  which  blood- 
plasma  penetrates  being  continuous  with  the  axon  of  a  neuron, 
we  are  brought  to  realize  the  nature  of  the  parallelism  between 
the  functional  phenomena  of  the  latter  and  those  of  the  supra- 
renal glands  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  But  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  each  "medullated"  nerve-fiber 
is  divided  by  the  nodes  of  Ranvier  into  as  many  subdivisions, 
and  that  each  internodal  segment  receives  its  own  supply  of 
plasma.  Does  the  neuron  receive  its  supply  through  this  chain 
of  segments,  er,  rather,  through  the  axis-cylinder  that  passes 
through  them?  That  the  former  mechanism  alone  prevails  is 
improbable,  since  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  entire  structure 
as  its  cell-body,  the  seat  of  its  nucleus,  would  hardly  be  sup- 
plied in  60  indirect  a  manner.  The  very  importance  of  its 
functions  betokens  the  existence  of  direct  supply.  Docs  such 
a  vascular  system  exist?    Fortunately,  we  have  not  faT  to  seek. 

The  Circulation  op  the  Neuron. — Barker,  in  a  review 
of  the  facts  that  have  been  adduced  for  or  against  the  neurou 
doctrine,*"  concludes  that  "it  may  be  said,  with  fairness,  that 
the  control  instituted  by  hundreds  of  histologists  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  has  practically  in  every  instance  in  which 
the  method  of  Golgi  or  the  method  of  Ehrlich  has  been  em- 
ployed gone  to  confirm  the  conception  that  the  neuron  is  a 
unit  in  the  Bense  of  Waldeyer."  The  latter  investigator's 
words,  giving  the  gist  of  his  doctrine,  are  also  quoted:  "I: 
we  review  the  main  advance,  made  certain  by  the  anatomical 
investigations  discussed,  it  lies,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  sharper 
limitation,  now  possible,  of  the  anatomical  as  well  as  the  func- 
tional elements  of  the  nervous  ByBtem  (for  such  we  have  to 
consider  the  nerve-units-neurons),  and  also  the  discovery  of 
collaterals,  with  their  end-arborizations,  by  Golgi  and  S. 
Ramon  y  Cajal."     The  following  lines  of  Waldeyer's  are  also 
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quoted:  "If  we  assume,  with  Golgi  and  B.  HaUer,  the  existene* 
of  nerve  nel-work-s,  the  conception  is  somewhat  modified,  but 
we  can  still  retain  the  nerve-units  .  .  ." — all  of  which 
tends  to  show  that,  while  the  neuron  doctrine  stands  on  a  solid 
foundation,  there  is  a  stumbling-block  in  its  way  which  has  not 
aa  yet  been  removed.  Especially  is  this  true  since  the  investi- 
gations of  Apathy,  of  Naples,  who,  after  several  years'  study, 
has  unquestionably  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  net-work 
of  what  he  terms  "neuro-fibrils." 

That  Apathy's  "neuro-fibrils"  as  well  as  Golgi  and  HaUer'* 
nerve  net-works  are  not  nerve-elements,  but  fine  capillaries 
which  serve  for  the  circulation  of  blood-plasma,  seems  to  us 
probable.  In  the  following  extracts  the  italicized  words  will 
serve  to  call  attention  to  the  various  links  between  these  struct- 
ures and  others  that  we  have  analyzed.  Professor  Barker  eum- 
marizes  Apathy's  views  as  follows:  "Apathy  has  been  convinced 
for  some  twelve  years  that  the  nervous  system  is  compos 
two  varieties  of  cellular  elements  entirely  different  from  each 
other:  nerve-cells  and  ganglion-cells.  The  nerve-cells,  the 
architecture  of  which  is  quite  in  accord  with  that  of  muscle- 
cells,  give  rise,  he  thinks,  to  neuro-fibrils.  A  neuro-fibril,  in 
turn,  passes  out  of  a  process  of  a  nerve-cell  and  then  goes  through 
a  number  of  ganglion-cells,  and  ultimately,  after  leaving  the  lust 
ganglion-cell  with  which  it  is  connected,  passes  more  or  lea 
directly  to  a  muscular  fiber  or  to  a  sensory  cell.  The  neuro- 
fibrils are,  as  conducting  substance  for  the  nerve-cells,  what  the 
muscU-fibrilla;  are  as  contractile  substance  for  the  muscle.  The 
pathways  to  be  followed  by  the  neuro-fibrils  are  predestined 
from  the  earliest  embryonic  stages,  for  they  correspond,  ac- 
cording to  Apathy,  to  the  intercellular  protoplasmic  bridges." 
That  we  have  all  required  elements  in  support  of  our  belief  is 
evident;  we  have  seen  that  muscle-fibers  are,  in  reality,  deli- 
cate tubes;  that  vascular  channels  for  the  transmission  of 
blood-plasma  should  be  protoplasmic  is  as  obvious  as  is  the 
need  of  their  penetrating  into  and  out  of  the  cells. 

What  appears  to  us  as  conclusive  evidence  is  indirectly 
afforded  by  the  deductions  of  Ehrlieh,  suggested  by  his  study 
of  the  methods  of  staining  living  nerve-cells  and  their  processes 
with  methylene- blue.     "Ehrlieh  found,"  says  Barker,  "that  by 


were  stained  after  a  time,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  an  intense- 
blue  color,  the  otheT  tissue-elementB  remaining  little  or  not  at 
all  affected."  It  seems  clear  that,  if  a  solution  introduced 
through  blood-vessels  can  Btain  the  axis-cylinders,  the  liquid 
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within  Ihe  latter  must  be  more  or  less  a  continuation  of  that 
in  the  blood-vessels.  Again,  we  have  suggested  that  the  blood- 
plasma,  including  its  oxidizing  substance,  was  the  liquid  in  the 
axis-cylinders;  that  this  is  true  is  shown  by  Ehrlicb/s  observa- 
tion that  "the  conditions  in  the  nerve-structures  essential  to 
the  methylene-blue  reaction"  were,  he  thought  (1886):  ''(1) 
oxygen  saturation;  (2)  alkalinity."  We  have  shown  that  these 
are  the  essential  attributes  of  blood-plasma. 


Pio.  I. — Sensort  NiSTe-iNDmo  Staikeo  with  Mcthtlchk-bhtb 
(Metstod  or  Ehkuch)  im  the  Kxo-cahdiuu  or  nit  Lsrr  Auricle 
or  a  Orat  Rat.    (After  Bmlr»ote.) 


This  seems  to  us  to  afford  an  insight  into  the  physiolo<. 
chemistry  of  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  neuraxon  when  a  short 
distance  below  the  latter  it  has  become  a  medullated  n 
Indeed,  the  prevailing  view  that  the  myelin  represents  a  pro- 
tective and  insulating  coat  may  at  least  be  said  to  be  open  to 
doubt,  especially  when  coupled  with  the  facts  that  its  chemical 
composition  is  unknown,  and  that  there  is  another  external  coat; 
the  neuro-keratin  neurilemma,  which  suggests,  by  its  composi- 
tion, that  it  is  an  isolating  covering  and  that  it  also  fulfills  this 
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role  in  non-medullated  nerves.  That  the  myelin  is  the  Beat  of 
a  combustion  process  during  which  heat  is  liberated  and  a  de- 
composition product,  cholin,  is  formed,  we  have  seen.  If  we 
now  consider  the  composition  of  the  active  component  of 
myelin,  lecithin,  i.e.,  carbohydrates  and  phosphorus,  and  its 
analogy,  as  regards  carbohydrates,  to  myosinogen,  the  prob- 
ability that  it  serves  as  a  source  of  energy,  as  does  the  latter 
when  in  contact  with  oxygen,  suggests  ilsolf.  That  such  is  the 
case,  however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  the 
iH-uraxon  or  axis-cylinder  fulfills  the  conditions  necessary  for 
methylene-blue  staining,  as  laid  down  by  Ehrlich,  i.e.,  oxygen 
saturation  and  alkalinity,  the  characteristics  of  blood-plasma. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  permissible  to  conclude  that: — 

1.  Myelin,  or  the  white  substance  of  Schwann,  is  to  nerve- 
structure  what  myosinoffen  is  to  muscle- fiber:   i.e., 

source  of  energy. 

2.  The  axis-cylinder  and  the  canaliculi  derived  therefrom 
are  made  up  of  fibrils  that  serve  as  channels  for  blood-plasma. 

S.  A  part  of  this  blood-plasma  penetrates  into  the  axis-cylin- 
der through  Ranvier's  nodes. 

Jf.  Li-rithiii,  a  body  composed  mainly  of  hydrocarbons  and 
phosphorus,  the  active  constituent  of  myelin  and  a  prominent  com- 
ponent of  the  rlrctric  organ  of  the  ray,  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  oxidizing  substance  liberates  energy:    i.e.,  nervous  BntTffff. 

Continuing  our  quotations  from  Professor  Barker's  arti- 
cle, we  will  introduce  the  various  points  of  comparison  which 
appear  to  us  to  sustain  our  interpretation  of  Apathy's  neuro- 
fibrils. "Inside  the  ganglion-cells  a  reticulum  of  fine  fibrils 
derived  from  the  neuro-fibriJs  in  transit  can  be  stained  a  beau- 
tiful deep-violet  color  by  Apathy's  chloride-of-gold  method." 
That  the  latter  method  can  be  considered  as  similar  in  action 
to  the  methylene-blue  method  and  that  the  stain  fallows  the 
same  channels  and  affects  the  same  chemical  constituents  of 
Qtfl  plasma  is  shown  by  the  following  remark  of  Professor 
Barker's:  "With  a  little  care  and  a  good  sample  of  methylene- 
blue  the  nerve-endings  and  the  axis-cylinders  of  medullated 
fibers,  with  which  they  are  continuous,  can  be  Btained  in  a 
Ann  far  surpassing  in  constancy  and  completeness  the  best  re- 
sults of  the  uncertain  gold-chloride  procedure."    As  the  methy- 
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lene-blue  and  a  modified  chloride-of-gold  Btains  were  those 
mainly  used  by  Apathy,  no  confusion  can  occur  on  this  score. 

Indeed,  if  we  convert  all  of  Apathy's  neurofibrils  into 
minute  capillaries,  their  identity  as  inherent  parts  of  the  gen- 
eral circulation  is  placed  on  a  solid  foundation  by  the  following 
remark  of  Professor  Barker's:  "The  doctrine  of  the  fibrillary 
nature  of  the  axon  and  unstainable  portion  of  the  protoplasm 
of  the  nerve-cell  has  recently  received  eupport  from  the  6tudies 
of  Lugaro'*  and  Levi."  The  former,  too,  in  his  studies  of  the 
nerve-cell  under  pathological  conditions — for  example,  after 
poisoning  with  lead  and  arsenic — finds  that  the  fibrils  may  be- 
come very  distinct  in  the  nerve-cells."  That  this  directly  points 
to  the  one  system  through  which  the  morbid  changes  can  occur, 
i.e.,  the  adrenal  system,  and  that  it  precisely  coincides  with  the 
foregoing  remarks  bearing  upon  this  system,  is  evident. 

The  similarity  of  the  neuro-fibril,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
axiB-cylinder  and  its  cell-body  extensions,  on  the  other,  now 
becomes  a  normal  consequence.  "Each  neuro-fibril  is,"  Apathy 
states,  "made  up  of  a  large  number — near  its  origin,  at  any  rate 
— of  'elementary  fibrils,'  and  in  the  course  which  it  follows  ele- 
mentary fibrillffl  are  being  given  off  at  short  intervals  until 
finally  the  neuro-fibril  itself  may  be  reduced  to  a  6ingle  ele- 
mentary fibril."  The  fibrillary  structure  of  an  axis-cylinder  is 
as  clearly  reproduced  here  as  it  can  well  be;  the  giving  off  of 
fibrils  but  typifies  the  irregular  distribution  of  "non-medul- 
lated"  nerve-fibers,  and  particularly  those  of  the  "sympathetic" 
By  stem. 

All  this  recalls  a  structure  which  appears  to  us  to  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  general  circulation,  the  neuraxon 
and  its  cellular  extensions,  and  Apathy's  neuro-fibrils — all 
being  considered  as  component  parts  of  the  general  vascuLr 
system:   i.e.,  Virchow's  neuroglia. 

The  prevailing  view  concerning  the  role  of  this  structure 
is  that  it  affords  a  supporting  frame-work  for  the  nervous  ele- 
ments. Both  in  the  white  matter  and  gray  matter  the  medul- 
lated  nerve-fibers  are  separated  one  from  the  other  by  a  net- 
work of  glia-fibers.     In  the  gray  substance,  however,  the  neu- 

"Lugnro:     Rlvlata  dl  patol.  aett.  e  m-ntnk-.   vol.   I,   183J. 
•"  Levi:    Rlvlata  dl  patol.  bet*,  t  meat.,  TOl.  I.  1898. 


roglia,  though  present  in  greater  abundance,  as  a  rule,  than 
in  the  white  substance,  varies  considerably,  the  net-work  of 
fibcTS  being  especially  thick  in  certain  parts.  "The  neuroglia 
is  present  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  gray  matter  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  and  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain  (the  ependyma,  as  it  is  called),"  say 9 
Stewart*1:  a  suggestive  feature  in  connection  with  the  views 
submitted  in  the  present  chapter.  The  neuroglia-cells,  as  is 
well  known,  are  of  two  kinds:  those  provided  with  mossy  proc- 
esses and  those  that  have  smooth  extensions.  A  large  number 
of  investigatore  still  consider  that  the  latter  represent  true 
processes,  and  that,  by  freely  anastomosing,  they  make  up  the 
mesh-work  which  surrounds  the  nerve-cells  and  their  prolonga- 
tions. Eanvier,  however,  after  a  searching  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, was  led  to  conclude  that  the  smooth  processes  of  these 
(stellate)  glia-cells,  were  in  reality  neuroglia-fibers  which 
merely  passed  through  the  latter  in  all  directions,  without 
forming  part  of  the  cellular  structure  per  se.  We  have  seen 
that  Apathy's  neuro-fibrils,  when  they  left  the  "nerve-cell," 
also  passed  through  the  cells  after  forming  a  reticulum  in  the 
latter:  a  feature  which  suggests  that  Apathy's  neuro-fibril  and 
the  neuroglia-fiber  may  be  structurally  similar. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  neuroglia  was  a  variety  of 
connective  tissue,  but  this  view  no  longer  prevails.  Indeed, 
so  distinct  is  the  latter  from  neuroglia  that  the  two  structures 
can  be  differentiated  from  each  other  by  the  simplest  testa; 
thus,  Rnnvier  and  Malassez  found  that  connective  tissue  placed 
in  cold  water  was  not  modified  after  several  days'  maceration, 
whereas  neuroglia-fibers  were  completely  destroyed  after  two 
or  three  days.  On  the  other  hand,  connective  tissue  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  prolonged  boiling  in  water,  while  neu- 
roglia was  hardly  altered  under  similar  conditions.  The  sug- 
gestive relationship  between  Apathy's  neuro-fibrils  and  glia- 
fibers  offers  some  ground  for  the  belief  that  glia-fibers  are  also 
nervous  elements.  This  appears  to  be  sustained  by  the  fact 
that  identical  results  ensue  when  nerve-fibers  and  connective 
tissue  are  submitted  to  the  last  of  the  two  tests  mentioned,  the 
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nerve-fiber  being  merely  rendered  opaque,  while  the  connective 
tissue  is  destroyed.  As  the  latter  is  gelatinous,  its  destruction 
is  easily  accounted  for,  but  why  should  the  nerve-fiber  be  ren- 
dered opaque?  Evidently  non-medullated  fiber  had  been  used 
in  the  test,  for  medullated  fiber  is  always  opaque,  while  the 
non-medullated  is  translucent.  We  are  led  to  suspect,  in  view 
of  our  belief  that  the  axis-cylinder  of  a  nerve  contains  blood- 
plasma,  that  it  is  the  latter  which  became  opaque  durin 
boiling  process.  This  is  an  important  feature,  for  it  would 
mean  that  neuroglia -fibers  also  contain  plasma. 

The  identity  of  neuroglia-fibers  as  plasma-channels  be- 
comes emphasized  when  the  morbid  effects  of  poisons  upon 
them  and  upon  their  cells  are  studied.  Berkley"  found  the 
cell-bodies  of  the  vascular  neuroglia  "larger,  the  protoplasmic 
extensions"  being  "thick  and  knotty  and  the  arms  extending 
toward  neighboring  vessels  more  prominent  than  in  the  normul." 
This  was  noted  in  slides  derived  from  animals  submitted  to 
experimental  acute  alcoholic  poisoning.  When  we  consider 
that  alcohol  primarily  stimulates  the  adrenal  Bystem  with  great 
violence  and  that  the  neuroglia  closely  invests  the  blood-ves- 
sels, it  seems  permissible  to  surmise  that  the  thickenings  and 
knots  are  dilations  due  to  the  centrifugal  pressure  of  the  plasma 
derived  from  the  capillaries.  Especially  does  this  seem  prob- 
able when  the  fact  that  "capillaries,  like  the  intermediary  ves- 
sels, are  tortuous  and  twisted"  is  added  to  the  rest  of  th« 
evidence.  And  these  alterations,  besides  an  "exceeding  abun- 
dance of  the  polynuclear  leucocytes  in  and  aTound  the  cerebral 
vessels,"  etc.,  are  not  peculiar  to  alcohol,  for  Berkley  emphasize* 
the  fact— demonstrated  for  the  first  time — that  the  lesions 
produced  "are  very  similar  to  the  pathological  lesions  produced 
by  other  more  virulent  soluble  poisons":  additional  proof  that 
the  adrenal  system  underlies  the  morbid  process.  Serum- 
poisoning  was  also  found  to  cause  great  swelling  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vascular  neuroglia,  "thick  groups  of  those  swollen  cells" 
surrounding  "nearly  all  the  vessels  of  any  size  in  the  gray 
layers."  In  ricin  poisoning  Berkley  found  the  cell-bodies 
"universally  much  larger  than  the  control,"  and  "apparently 
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swollen,  even  globular  in  outline."  The  extensions  were  also 
thicker  and  more  nodular.  "Are  theae  elements,  which  belong 
to  the  lymphatic  apparatus,"  queries  the  author,  "taking  up 
detritus  from  the  degenerating  protoplasm  of  the  nerve-cells 
and  becoming  engorged?"  The  conclusion  that  they  belonged 
to  the  lymphatic  system  was  reached  because  they  were  found 
to  contain  lymph,  which,  in  the  language  of  Johannes  Miiller, 
is  "blood  without  its  red  corpuscles":  i.e.,  blood-plasma,  and, 
of  course,  its  due  proportion  of  oxidizing  substance. 

Evidently  then,  it  is  the  phsma  found  in  the  capillaries 
of  cellular  elements  of  all  organs  which,  crowded  by  excessive 
bai-k-pressure  (due  to  the  marked  contraction  of  the  central 
vascular  trunks  induced  by  the  poisons),  causes  the  endothelial 
plates  or  cells  constituting  the  walls  of  what  Berkley  terms  the 
"inlurnicdinry  vessels"  to  look,  using  his  words,  "as  if  they 
had  been  subjected  to  severe  strain,"  as  their  even  walls  have 
"many  irregular  bulges  in  their  outlines."  That  the  neuroglia- 
fibers  are  the  channels  through  which  it  is  transmitted  is  also 
suggested  by  a  remark  made  in  connection  with  the  effects  on 
the  gemrnules,  the  retention  of  which,  writes  Berkley,  "clearly 
showB  that  the  swelling  comes  from  within  the  substance  of  the 
stem  and  pushes  the  gemmulae,  which  are  still  adherent,  out- 
wardly nnd  apart." 

Does  a  direct  connection  between  the  neuroglia- fibers  and 
the  protoplasmic  processes  of  neurons  exist,  as  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  Apiithy's  neuro-fibrils  are  stated  by  him  to  pene- 
trate the  cell-bodies — provided  his  fibrils  are  glia-fibers?  To 
establish  this  upon  a  firm  basis,  the  thickening,  bulging,  etc., 
found  by  Berkley  upon  the  vascular  neuroglia  must  also  be 
shown  to  extend  to  the  processes  of  the  neuron. 

Golgi  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  nerve-cell — i.e.,  the  entire  structure  excepting  the  axis- 
cylinder — was  concerned  with  its  nutrition:  a  view  which  met 
with  considerable  dissension.  Among  the  opponents  of  this 
interpretation  was  Forel,"  who  contended  that  the  entire  cell 
was  simultaneously  endowed  with  nutritional  and  functional 
attributes.     This  conception  was  defended  by  Ram6n  y  Cajal, 


*  Forel:    ArcblT  (Mr  Psycb1atrl«  nnd  NerveDhellkunde,  toL  188T. 
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and  seems  likewise  sustained  by  our  analysis,  so  far.  Indeed, 
we  have  seen  that  the  axis-cylinder,  if  our  interpretation  is 
sound,  is  able,  through  the  presence  of  its  coat  of  myelin  and 
its  plasma-containing  fibrils,  not  only  to  supply  chemical — 
probably  nervous — energy,  but  also  to  undergo  nutritional 
metabolism.  Can  we  6ay  the  same  of  the  cell-body  of  the 
neuron? 

We  have  seen  that  the  fibrils  penetrate  the  nerve-cell,  and 
that  various  poisons,  as  shown  by  Lugaro  and  Levi,  cause  then 
to  become  "very  distinct."  Referring  to  the  intracellular 
distribution  of  the  fibrils,  Barker  says  of  Apathy:  "He  de- 
scribes the  fiuer  peripheral  neuro-fibrils  as  follows:  They  are 
seen  to  enter  the  cell-body  and  passing  out  to  the  peripheral 
part  of  its  protoplasm,  there  to  break  up  into  a  complicated 
plexus  composed  of  anastomosing  elementary  fibrils  in  the 
outer  chromatic  zone.  From  this  peripheral  plexus  there  pan 
through  the  'inner  alveolar*  zone  radial  branches  to  the  in- 
ternal chromatic  zone,  in  which  is  to  be  seen  another  fine 
plexus  of  elementary  fibrils,  which,  anastomosing  and  converg- 
ing, finally  form  the  single  strong  motor  neuro-fibril,  whan 
passes  out  of  the  cell  through  the  very  center  of  its  pyr 
process.  In  other  BTthnjUw  studied  by  Apathy  there  are 
with  definite  dendrites  entirely  separate  from  the  axon  and  in 
these  the  cellulipetal  neuro-fibrils  enter  by  way  of  the  dendriies, 
ramify  and  anastomose  freely  inside  the  cell-body,  and  then, 
reuniting,  take-  their  exit  from  the  cell  by  way  of  the  aron.  Similar 
relations  exist  in  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  vertebrates  which 
he  has  studied  thus  far." 

This  strikingly  coincides  with  the  course  of  the  plasma- 
fibrils  or  capillaries  as  we  interpret  it.  Indeed,  if  the  fibrils 
enter  the  cell,  form  a  plexus  therein,  and  pass  out  "by  the  way 
of  the  axon":  fibril,  plexus,  and  axon  represent  a  continuous 
channel  which  must  contain  plasma,  since  we  have  ascertained 
that  the  axon  contains  this  fluid.  Again  we  obtain  a 
indication  as  regards  the  path  of  the  blood-stream:  it  enter* 
by  the  dendrites  and  passes  out  by  way  of  the  axon.  It  is  with 
the  dendrites,  therefore,  that  the  vascular  neuroglia-fibers 
found  thickened,  globular,  etc.,  by  Berkley  in  his  poisoned 
animals  must  be  connected.    But  this  fact  suggests  that  these 


structures  should  likewise  present  irregular  swellings  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  agencies,  and  that  the  axis-cylinder 
should  show  less,  the  intracellular  formation  of  plexuses  and 
anastomoses  interposing  a  barrier  to  the  too  free  passage  of 
plasma.  That  such  is  actually  the  case  is  illustrated  by  the 
annexed  plates  by  Berkley,  which  represent  the  lesions  found 
in  the  neurons  of  the  poisoned  animals  to  which  reference  has 
been  made. 

If  the  protoplasmic  processes  or  dendrites  are  the  first  to 
boar  the  brunt  of  the  vascular  engorgement,  the  plasma  being 
carried  to  them  through  fibrils  connected  with  their  tips,  these 
tips  or  extremities  should  first  show  evidence  of  the  expansile 
pressure.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  a  "psychical  cell 
from  the  second  cellular  layer  of  the  cortex,"  which  shows,  using 
Berkley's  words,  "a  tew  pathological  tumefactions  on  the  upper- 
most branches  of  the  apices  of  the  apical  dendrite.  Other- 
wise the  cell  is  normal."  This  cell  was  selected  from  a  section 
derived  from  the  brain  of  an  animal  poisoned  with  ricin,  death 
having  occurred  in  thirty-six  hours.  A  feature  of  importance, 
however,  is  that  it  is  the  main,  or  apical,  dendrite — 'that  giving 
off  the  greatest  number  of  subdivisions — which  shows  the  evi- 
dences of  engorgement;  the  extremities  of  the  other  dendrites 
are  not  thickened,  but  they  show  more  or  less  marked  evidences 
of  engorgement  as  the  main  trunk  is  approached.  This  ob- 
viously suggests  that  the  plasma  penetrates  the  neuron  by  way 
of  the  main  dendrite  and  that  it  finds  itB  way  into  its  col- 
laterals cellulipetally;  in  other  words,  that,  instead  of  also 
entering  these  collateral  branches  by  way  of  their  tips,  it  is 
supplied  to  them  by  the  main  trunk — precisely  as  if  it  were 
Ui<-  main  stalk  of  a  plant.  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  apices  of  the  collaterals  may  not  Mibsequently  show  thick- 
enings; being  terminals,  they  should  naturally  do  so  when  the 
pressure  exceeds  a  given  limit.  This  feature  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  2,  especially  by  the  larger  stem  of  the  main  trunk.  This 
cell,  a  projection-cell  from  the  second  layer  of  the  cortex,  shows 
the  effects  of  forty-eight  hours'  ricin  poisoning:  i.e.,  of  some- 
what more  prolonged  engorgement. 

Worthy  of  special  notice,  also,  is  the  fact  emphasized  by 
Berkley  (referring  to  Fig.  2),  that:    "there  is  now  distinct 
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diminution  of  the  geramula?  wherever  the  swellingB  are  found" 
— which  suggests  that  these  minute  ball-tipped  projections  from 
all  collaterals  are  structurally  similar  to  them,  and  that,  when 
the  engorgement  exceeds  in  centrifugal  pressure  the  resistance 
of  a  given  area,  the  walls  of  the  latter,  including  the  gemniule*. 
are  more  or  less  flattened  out.    Suggestive,  likewise,  is  the  fact 
that  all  the  gemmules  stand  out  boldly  in  both  prepare 
As  many  as  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  having  clap?* 
fore  death  ensued,  the  animals  were  evidently  submitted  to  a 
primary  period  of  intense  stimulation,  during  which  the  gem- 
mules  were  overdistended  to  such  an  exteut  as  to  cause  them 
to  lose  their  retractile  property.    Indeed,  the  sudden  cessation 
of  adrenal  functions  and  consequent  death  must  have  left  the 
cerebral  structures  much  as  if  the  animals  had  been  sml 
killed. 

Of  marked  interest  in  Fig.  3  ia  the  presence  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  main,  or  apical,  dendrite  of  a  section  of  what 
appears  to  us  to  represent  a  fiber  or  capillary  from  which  the 
neuron  with  which  it  is  connected  might  have  derived  its  blood- 
supply.  The  fact  that  it  crosses  its  path  suggests  that  the  den- 
drite itself  may  be  a  branch  of  the  vessel.  Berkley  describes 
this  neuron  as  follows:  "Projection-cell  of  the  long  i 
process  variety,  showing  numbers  of  large  BW«]lingB  of  tl. 
toplasm  of  the  apical  dendrite,  thinning  of  the  protoplasm  of 
the  stems  in  the  interval  between  the  nodules,  and  considerable 
loss  of  the  gemmulae  along  the  margins.  The  lateral  branches 
have  mainly  disappeared.  The  basal  processes  are  retained 
intact." 

The  nodules  seem   to  us  to   also  illustrate    the   process 
through  which  the  collateral  fibers  become  detached  from  the 
main  stem,  as  shown  by  the  denuded  cells  represented  b.\ 
4  and  5.     The  thinning  of  the  plasma  between  the  stems  would 
account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  lateral  brunches  a 
tached,   viz.:    when    the   apical   dendrite   becomes    sulTn 
engorged  the  plasma  ceases  to  circulate  in  one  or  note  of  tin 
nodules,  and  the  intervening  protoplasm,  failir  no 

i&hed,  disintegrates.     That  the  basal  processes  should  be 
last  to  yield  in  this  cell  (corresponding  in  this  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  same  stems  in  Figs.  1  and  2)  seems  but  normal 
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when  we  consider  their  proximity  not  only  to  the  cell-body, 
which  contains  a  large  supply  of  fibrils,  but  also  to  the  axis- 
cylinder  (ax.  in  the  drawings),  which  is  the  only  centrifugal 
channel  through  which  the  engorged  plasma  can  escape. 

A  feature  of  the  cells  shown  by  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3  which 
strikingly  links  them  to  the  adrenal  phenomena  brought  on  by 
toxics  in  the  general  organism  is  the  fact  that,  although  they 
are  derived  from  animals  in  which  the  doses  of  ricin  injected 
were  reduced  with  each  animal,  the  morbid  phenomena  as  ex- 
emplified by  each  cell  in  turn  are  correspondingly  intensified. 
In  other  words,  the  adult  rabbit  represented  by  Fig.  1  was  given 
subcutaneously  a  dose  of  0.5  milligramme,  and  death  occurred 
in  thirty-six  hours;  the  cell  only  shows  apical  lesions.  The 
second  adult  rabbit  was  given  the  half  of  the  previous  dose, 
i.e.,  0.250  milligramme,  and  death  occurred  in  furtv-eiudit  hoars-: 
the  entire  apical  dendrite  and  two  of  the  collaterals  are  dis- 
tinctly involved.  The  third  adult  rabbit  was  given  the  half 
of  the  last  dose:  i.e.,  0.125  millignimine,  and  death  occurred 
seventy-two  hours:  the  apical  dendrite  is  markedly  studded 
with  thiekeningB,  and  all  but  two  of  its  collaterals  have  dis- 
appeared. It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  this  is  due  to  the  prolongation  of  the  stage  of  adrenal 
stimulation:  i.e.,  of  the  time  during  which  central  vascular  con- 
traction caused  peripheral  capillary  engorgement.     And  this 

eed  not  be  ascribed  only  to  ricin.     Berkley  emphasizes  this 

assertion  when  he  says:   "The  poison  ricin,  whose  action  is  in 

many  ways  similar  to  that  of  many  toralbum  ins  of  bacterial  source, 

capable  of  exerting  a  deep  and  extensive  degenerative   in- 

uence  on  the  protoplasm  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  brain." 
And  this  may  further  be  extended  to  other  toxics,  for  he  also 
says:  "Poisoning  with  alcohol  in  considerable  doses,  continued 
over  a  moderate  time,  will  produce  decided  and  ascertainable 
lesions  of  the  nutrient  structures  and  nervous  elements  of  the 
rebrum,  very  similar  in  character  to  the  pathological  lesions 
produced  by  other  more  virulent  poisons."  We  thus  have  in- 
controvertible evidence  that  the  unity  of  action  displayed  by 
all  poisons,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  dynamic  snurre  of  tfee 
phenomena  witnessed  is  the  one  adrenal  system,  also  extends 
to  the  nervous  system.     That  the  alterations  in  the  elements 
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tests  "characteristic  of  the  group  of  nueleo-albumins."  We  are 
not,  therefore,  dealing  with  the  group  of  nitrogenous  fata  to 
which  lecithin,  the  main  constituent  of  myelin,  belongs,  but 
with  what  probably  represents,  not  a  mere  artifact,  but  an  in- 
dividual constituent  which  is  precipitated  by  the  fixing  nurt- 
ures. It  is  important  to  determine,  therefore,  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  Nissl  ""bodies,"  and  perhaps  by  a  process  of  exclusion 
ascertain  that  of  the  unstainable  substance. 

"Held,"  says  Professor  Barker,  "undertook  a  most  careful 
and  exact  chemical  study  of  the  granules  in  alcohol  ti- 
Thus,  he  found  that  the  Nissl  bodies  are  insoluble  in  dilute 
and  concentrated  mineral  acids,  in  acetic  acid,  boiling  alcohol, 
cold  or  boiling  ether,  and  in  chloroform.     On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  easily  soluble  in  dilute  and  concentrated  all, 
With  pepsin  and  hydrochloric-acid  digestion  he  found  that  the 
ground-mass  of  the  protoplasm  vanished  and  that  the 
bodieB  alone  remained  undigested:  the  reverse  of  what  occurred 
on  treatment  with  an  alkali.    The  Nissl  bodies  yielded  no  reac- 
tion with  Millon's  or  Adamkiewicz's  reagent.     Held  obtained, 
however,  slightly  positive  results  with  Lilienfcld  and  Monti'i 
microcheinical  test  for  phosphorus,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  marrow  after  digestion  with 
pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  examined  by  Siegfried,  of  the 
physiological   laboratory  of  Leipzig,  showed  the  presence  of 
phosphorus.    Held  concludes,  however,  from  these  various  re- 
actions, that  the  Nissl  bodies  belong  to  the  group  of  the  nu 
albumins:    a   view   which    agrees   with    the    investigations  el 
Halliburton,  who  found  in  the  gray  matter  a  nucleo-alh 
which  coagulated  at  from  55°  to  60°  C.  and  trbich  contained 
as  much  as  0.5  per  cent,  of  phosphorus." 

The  large  proportion  of  phosphorus  further  sustain*  the 
preponderating  role  that  the  oxygen  of  the  pleama  must  play 
in  the  neuron,  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  reaction 
these  two  elements.  It  also  indicates  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  neuron  and  all  other  cellular  structures  of  the  or- 
ganism. Thus,  referring  to  Held,  Barker  says:  "He  assert* 
that  in  numerous  experiments  with  his  method  (formol  I 
ing)  he  has  found  in  the  most  different  organs  constituent-  -f 
the  cell-body  which  behave  not  only  tinctorinlly,  but  also  mor- 
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phologically,  exactly  as  the  slainabh  substance  in  nerve-cells. 
He  described  them  in  g1and-cc]la,  Uver-ceUs,  in  cells  of  the 
pancreas,  in  the  cells  of  some  saivmnatous  tumors,  in  certain 
coiineclire-lissue  cells,  hut  especially  in  normal  and  pathological 
lymph-glands.  Cajal"  also  asserts  that  the  stainable  substance 
of  Nissl  is  not  specific  for  the  nerve-cells,  as  he  has  demon- 
strated its  presence  in  certain  of  the  leucocytes  and  of  the  eon- 
fi&tivc-tissue  elements,"  Nissl'e  bodies  appear  to  us,  therefore, 
as  constituting  an  organized  component  of  the  ground-sub- 
stance of  the  neuron,  a  nucleo-albumin  rich  in  phosphorus, 
which,  judging  from  its  similarity  to  a  large  number  of  cellular 
structures  elsewhere  in  the  organism,  represents  the  cellstruct- 
ttre  itself,  precisely  as  is  the  hepatic  cell  when  free  from  glyco- 
gen, bile,  or  the  agencies  from  which  thou  are  derived.  It  ia 
to  the  neuron  what  the  neurilemma,  Mauthner's  sheath,  etc., 
ore  to  the  iuternodul  segment  of  a  nerve,  and  includes  —  as 
does  the  protoplasmic  membrane  of  Schwann — the  nucleolated 
nucleus. 

The  unstainable  portion  must  be  the  equivalent  of  myelin: 
the  white  substance  of  Schwann.  We  have  seen  that  this  is 
also  unstainable.  Even  picrocarmine  does  not  stain  it,  and 
Ranvier  etatee  that  the  axis-cylinder  becomes  stained  at  the 
nodes  because  there  is  no  myelin  in  this  region  of  the  nerve. 
The  similarity  between  myelin  of  the  nerves  and  that  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  gystein  is  emphasized  by  Foster  when  he  says: 
"Obviously  the  fat  of  the  white  matter  of  the  central  nervous 
Bystem  and  of  spinal  nerves  (of  which  fat  by  far  the  greater  part 
must  exist  in  the  medulla,  and  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
medulla)  is  a  very  complex  body  indeed,  especially  so  if  the 
cholesterin  exists  in  combination  with  the  lecithin,  or  eerobrin 
(or  protagon).  Being  so  complex,  it  is  naturally  very  unstable, 
and,  indeed,  in  its  stability  resembles  proteid  matter."  This 
also  suggests,  however,  that  protagon,  a  nitrogenous  body  con- 
taining phosphorus  isolated  by  Liebreich  from  brain-substance, 
may  be  the  unstainable  substance  we  are  seeking.  Hoppc-Sey- 
ler  and  Diakonoff,  having  found  it  to  be  composed  of  lecithin 
and  eerebrin,  the  direct  connection  with  the  former  is  not  re- 
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moved.  Protagon  readily  breaks  up  into  its  constituent*. 
Howell  states  that,  "while  protagon  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
the  principal  form  in  which  lecithin  occurs  in  the  brain,  ample 
lecithin  is  believed  to  be  present  in  the  nerves  and  other  or- 
gans," and  he  refers  to  Noll,"  who  found  "the  quantity  of 
protagon  in  the  spinal  cord  may  amount  to  25  per  cent,  of 
the  dry  solids;  in  the  brain,  to  22  per  cent;  and  in  the  sciatic 
nerve,  to  7.5  per  cent."  That  it  is  difficult  to  analyze  this 
question  is  suggested  by  his  closing  remark:  "Regardin 
synthesis  of  lecithin  in  the  body,  or  the  physiological  im- 
portance of  the  substance,  nothing  is  known."  We  have  seen 
the  important  role  that  it  probably  plays  as  myelin;  its  pres- 
ence in  such  large  quantities,  as  a  constituent  of  protagon,  in 
the  ccrebro-spinal  system  plainly  points  to  it  as  of  the  unstain- 
alilu  ground-substance  of  the  neuron. 

What  is  the  role  of  cerebrin,  which,  with  lecithin,  forms 
prolagon,  and  from  which  it  is  readily  separated?     In  a  study 
of  the  chemistry  of  nerve-degeneration  Halliburton  and  &EottM 
refer  to  the  fact  that  they  had  previously  shown  that  in  ge 
pnTalysis  of  the  insane  "the  marked  degeneration  that  occurs 
in  the  brain  is  accompanied  by  the  passing  of  products  0 
generation  into  the  spinal  fluid.     Of  these,"  Bay  the  an 
"nucleo-proteid  and  cholin  are  those  which  can  be  most  i 
detected.     Cholin  can  also  be  found  in  the  blood."     Having 
continued  this  work,  they  now  find  "that  this  is  no 
to  the  disease  just  mentioned,  but  that  in  various  other  de- 
gl •nerative  nervous  diseases  (combined  sclerosis,  disseminated 
sclerosis,  alcoholic  neuritis,  beriberi)  cholin  can  be  also  de- 
tected in  the  blood."     The    tests   that  they  employed   were 
mainly  two:  (1)  "the  obtaining  of  the  characteristic  octahedral 
crystals  of  the  platinum  double  salt  from  the  alcoholic  e 
of  the  blood";  (2)  a  physiological  test — and  a  veTy  in 
one,  we  may  add,  if  the  functions  of  the  suprarenal  e 
are  included  in  the  process,  namely:  "the  lowering  of  1 
pressure,"  which  the  authors  consider  as  "partly   cardiac  in 
origin  and  partly  due  to  dilation  of  peripheral  vessels,"  and 
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"which  a  saline  solution  of  the  residue  of  the  alcoholic  extract 
produces."  This  fall  "is  abolished,"  they  further  state,  "if  the 
animal  has  been  atropinized."  We  may  incidentally  remark 
that  these  few  lines  embody  the  pathogenesis  of  most  neuroses 
attended  with  degeneration, — if  our  "views  are  sound, — since 
we  have  here  the  phenomena  incident  upon  arrest  of  function, 
auto-intoxication,  and  toxic  suprarenal  insufficiency.  But  di- 
Tcctly  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  point  is  the  evident  iden- 
tity of  cholin  as  a  product  of  degeneration.  It  "has  its  source 
in  lecithin  decomposition  •  and  putrefaction,"  says  Howell. 
But  it  is  likewise,  as  we  have  seen,  a  waste-product  of  normal 
nervous-tissue  metabolism,  being  eliminated  villi  the  bile  in  a 
modified  form.  That  cerebrin  is  also  a  product  of  putrefaction 
ami  of  physiological  metabolism  is  suggested  by  two  Tacts:  it 
is  found  in  pus-corpuscles  and  its  formula  and  that  of  cholin 
present  considerable  analogy.  Even  taking  as  standard  Unit 
furnished  by  H.  Miiller,  which  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
controversy,  cerebrin  is  C17H3rNO, ,  while  cholin  is  C,IIiaNO, . 
Lecithin,  therefore,  becomes  the  functional  ground-substance  of 
the  cell-body  of  the  neuron,  just  as  it  is  in  the  nerve.  Both  in 
the  neuron  and  its  continuation,  the  nerve,  therefore,  the  vascular 
fibrils  carry  blood-plasma,  which,  by  passing  through  their  walls, 
maintains  a  continuous  reaction,  of  which  Hie  phosphorus  of 
the  lecithin  and  the  oxygen  of  the  blood- plus  ma  are  main  re- 
agents and  chemical  energy  the  end-result.  The  relationship 
between  the  vascular  fibrils  and  the  ground-substance,  nucleus, 
etc.,  is  well  sliown  in  the  annexed  familiar  engraving. 

But  lecithin,  though  a  useful  product  of  metabolism,  re- 
quires in  its  formation  the  aid  of  protoplasmic  function,  as 
doeB,  in  the  muscle,  the  elaboration  of  myosinogen.  In  the 
cell-body  this  is  probably  performed,  we  have  seen,  by  structures 
wtAeh  the  Nissl  bodies,  as  nucleo-albumins,  represent.  Indeed, 
in  a  study  of  the  action  of  fixatives  upon  protoplasm  HfiXdy 
found*7  that,  "when  a  soluble  colloid  is  fixed  by  (he  action  of 
a  fixing  reagent,  it  acquires  a  comparatively  coarse  structure 
in  the  process,  which  differs  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  struct- 
ure of  the  soluble  colloid."     Again,  that  these  protoplasmic 
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Fio.  3.— Schematic  Representation  ot  the  Lotver  Motor  Nsrnon. 

The  motor  cell  from  the  ventral  horn  of  the  spinal  cord,  together 
with  all  It*  protoplasmic  processes  and  their  divisions,  Its  sxls-crimder 
process  with  Its  divisions,  slde-Obrlls  or  collaterals,  and  end- ramifica- 
tions (telodondrlons.  or  motor  end-plates)  In  tho  muscle  represent  parts 
of  a  single  cell  or  neuron.  »'.  Nucleolus,  o.  Cytoplasm  showing  the  dark- 
colored  Nlssl  bodies  snd  lighter  ground-substance,  d.  Protoplasmic  proc- 
esses (dendrites)  containing  Nlssl  bodies,     (flortrr.) 
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structures  are  supplied  by  a  vascular  net-work  similar  to  that 
of  other  cellular  structures  is  shown  by  the  observations  of 
Apiithy,  who  took  tliem  for  DS1  ve-fibrils.  Barker,  referrhe: 
to  this  feature  of  his  Investigations,  says:  "As  to  the  relations 
of  the  neuro- fibrils  In  sensory  surfaces,  nn  I  lit-  one  hand,  and 
muscular  tissue,  on  the  other,  Apathy  makes  very  definite 
statement,  especially  in  the  hist  chapter  of  his  article.  A 
nuio-libril  entering  the  cytoplasm  of  an  epithelial  cell  of  a 
sensory  surface  in  the  leech  breaks  up  (wry  much  as  in  a 
gangHon-eel  1 )  into  a  finer  reticulum  composed  of  the  elcinrnturii 

Ifilirils.  A  IftTge  number  of  the  constituent  fibrils,  however, 
perhaps  the  majority,  leave  the  cell  in  order  to  take  part  in 
the  formation  of  a  complicated1  fotovpMMiaZ  fibril-pin au.M 
Neuron  and  nerve,  therefore,  appeal  to  be  similar  In  other 
organs  as  functional  entities  and  to  be  subject  to  the 
laws.  Still,  we  can  "»ly  Btats  that  analogy  suggests  that  a  neu- 
ron, its  dendrites  and  nerve,  in  elaborating  lecithin,  may  depend 
for  their  functional  activity  upon  a  nnelein  rich  in  phosphorus 
found  in  the  protoplasm  of  which  their  frame-work  is  formed 
and  in  the  protoplasmic  nuclei ;  for,  as  we  will  see  later  on, 
another  source  of  lecithin  exists. 

I  The  role  of  the  Mood-plasma  is  so  clearly  defined   in  the 

Foregoing  analysis  that  Wt  deem  il  permissible  to  conclude  that 
nil  tin:  fibrils  and  network*  of  a  neuron — i-rll-hody,  'h-mlrth-*, 
axon,  and  OXU-cylimUr — serve  as  channels  for  blood-pla-sirm. 
Are  dendrites  provided,  as  are  the  cell-body  and  the  axis- 
cylinder,  witli  myelin?  We  have  seen  that,  as  stated  by  Barker, 
"the  stainable  substance  of  NisBl    in    healthy  animals  of  the 

I  same  age  and  species,  with  the  same  method  of  fixing  and 
staining,  Lb  tolerably  constant  in  appearance  and  arrangement 
in  the  cfU-IhhIu:*  uml  dendfUn  of  the  same  gTonp  of  ncrvc-celle." 
He  also  states  that  "the  axons  appear  to  he  entirely  devoid  of 
the  stainnble  suUtan.-e  of  Xi"l"':  but  Berkley, *  referring  to 
the  nerve-fiber  terminal*  which  are  extensions  of  the  axon, 
writes:  "The  researches  of  Flechsig,  as  well  as  my  own.  have 
shown  lhat  these  fine  branches  are  furnished  with  a  thin  tagrr 
of  myelin  nearly  to  their  termination."     As  this  refers  to  intra- 
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cerebral  nerve-fibers,  we  are  brought  to  realize  that  the  entire 
nervous  system  is  built  upon  the  same  plan:  *.«.,  of  fibrils  con- 
taining blood-plasma,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  myelin.  The  main 
constituents  of  these  bodies,  the  oxygen  of  the  plasma  and  (he  phos- 
phorus of  the  myelin,  are  thus  brought  into  contact,  and  nervous 
energy  is  liberated. 

All  this  seems  to  us  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which 
many,  now  paradoxical,  phenomena  are  accounted  for: — 

The  production  of  nervous  energy,  not  only  by  the  neuron, 
but  also  by  the  neural  myelin,  confirms  the  "avalanche"  theory 
of  rfliiger,  which,  though  at  first  combated  by  Marey,  was 
sustained  by  the  latter  after  a  series  of  experiments.     Pfliiger 
held  that  nervous   excitation  increased  along  the    length   of 
motor  nerves:  a  view  which  strongly  sustains  our  own.     Duval 
emphasizes  this  fact,  and  states  that,  while  the  stream  of  im- 
pulses— which    he    terms   "molecular  vibrations,"    in    perfect 
accord  with  modern  physics — travels  28  to  30  meters  per  second, 
it  "presents  the  characteristic  of  increasing  gradually  as  it  ia 
transmitted,  i.e.,  as  it  advances  in  its  nervous  conductor." 
Richet  has  found  that  excitation  of  a  sensory  nerve  was  more 
intense  when  transmitted  from  the  periphery  than  when  ex- 
citation was  applied  to  a  part  of  the  nerve  nearer  to  its  center 
(Duval).     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  accumulation    of 
energy  takes  place  in  sensory  as  well  as  in  motor  nerves. 

Our  views  are  also  sustained  by  the  evidence  afforded  by 
nerve-degeneration.  Quoting  Turck's  conception,  Professor 
Barker  refers  to  the  Wallerian  doctrine  as  follows:  "Convert- 
ing the  Wallerian  doctrine  into  terms  of  the  neuron  concept, 
the  following  law  may  be  laid  down:  When  it  has  suffered 
a  solution  of  continuity,  severing  its  connection  with  the  cell- 
body  and  dendrites  of  the  neuron  to  which  it  belongs,  the  axon, 
together  with  the  myelin  sheath  covering  it,  undergoes  in  the 
part  distal  to  the  lesion  acute  and  complete  degeneration.  This 
degeneration  includes,  not  only  the  main  axon,  but  also  its 
terminals,  together  with  the  collaterals  and  their  terminals 
connected  with  it."  If  the  gradual  increase  of  energy  along  the 
nerve,  just  referred  to,  is  considered  as  a  factor  of  the  function 
and  the  sum-total  of  the  energy  utilized  and  is  interpreted  as 
made  up  of  neuron  energy  plus  gradually  increased  nerve-energy, 
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the  following  main  facts  connected  with,  nerve-degeneration 
seem  to  U8  to  find  a  ready  explanation: — 

Section  of  a  motor  nerve  will  cause  degeneration  of  the  pe- 
ripheral fragment,  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  it. 
We  have  emphasized  the  functional  importance  of  a  continuous 
Bupply  of  nervous  energy,  both  upon  the  vascular  and  cellular 
elements  of  any  organ. 

There  is  no  degeneration  of  the  upper,  or  proximal,  frag- 
ment, however,  except  as  far  as  the  first  Ranvicr  node.  This 
has  been  ascribed  to  traumatism,  but  we  can  readily  understand 
now  that  section  through  an  in  tentorial  segment  destroys  the 
mechanism  of  that  segment,  the  supply  of  oxidizing  substance 
failing  to  reach  the  myelin  through  the  fibrils  and  their 
canaliculi.  Its  nutrilional  or  "passive"  function  is  thus  ar- 
rested. 

That  the  nerve  and  even  it3  neuron  require  some  of  their 
own  energy  to  permanently  sustain  their  own  life,  as  empha- 
sized by  Marinesco,"  especially  when  long  stretches  of  nerve  are 
involved,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  the  seat  of  its  ultimate 
distribution  is  destroyed, — a  muscle,  for  instance, — or  if  it  is 
disconnected  from  the  latter,  the  nerve  may,  as  sometimes 
occurs  after  amputations  and  peripheral  neuritis,  degenerate, 
and  the  process  extend  up  to  and  include  the  comual  cell. 
That  this  does  not  always  occur  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  subdivisions  of  a  nerve  all  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  its  life,  and  that  the  chances  that  degeneration  of 
a  long  nerve  will  occur  are  proportionate  to  the  number  of 

»  branches  it  supplies  in  its  courae. 
The  sensory  nerves  show  the  same  attributes,  but,  of 
course,  in  a  reversed  direction.  Section  of  the  posterior  root 
above  a  ganglion  is  followed  by  degeneration  of  the  dorsal 
stump,  which  may  include  the  extension  into  the  cord.  Am- 
putation sometimes  causes  not  only  atrophy  of  the  peripheral 
fibers,  but  also  of  the  ganglion-cells  and  their  prolongations 
in  the  columns.  "The  living  muscle  seems  so  organized  that 
without  nervous  stimulation  it  can  no  more  live  than  can  the 
tropical  animal  without  warmth  or  the  rose  without  water," 
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says  Morel.  How  true  this  i3  is  emphasized  by  the  precaution 
Nature  takes  to  nourish  the  nerve  throughout  its  entire  length 
and  thus  to  insure  the  conversion  of  the  chemical  energy  con- 
tained in  ita  myelin  and  the  plasma  into  nervous  en. 

The  Minute  Circulation  of  the  Cebebro-sitx^  l 
stance. — Such  a  circulation  as  that  suggested  by  this  title  is 
not  thought  to  exist.  Both  in  the  central  ganglionic  and  in 
the  cortical  arterial  systems  the  arteries  are  now  believed  to 
be  "terminal":  i.e.,  to  neither  supply  nor  receive  any  anas- 
tomotic branch.  They  penetrate  the  cerebral  substance  to 
terminate  there.  The  veins  are  similarly  disposed.  Deprived 
of  valves  and  muscular  tissue,  they  are  likewise  considered  as 
"terminal"  in  the  sense  attributed  to  that  word  in  respect  to 
the  arteries:  a  normal  outcome  of  the  absence  of  conn 
with  the  latter  as  supposedly  indicated  by  the  impediment 
presented  to  the  injection  of  fluids  in  them.  And  yet,  how 
does  the  blood,  with  its  corpuscles,  find  its  way  from  the  ar- 
teries to  the  veins?  Does  it  filtrate  through  the  arterial  wa  Is, 
find  its  way  through  the  lymph-spaces  to  the  venous  wall9, 
and  reach  the  sinuses?  Of  course,  we  have  elsewhere  in  the 
ism  both  the  effusion  of  plasma  and  the  emigration 
of  corpuscles  through  vascular  walls;  but  this  is  a  process  of 
a  different  kind,  and  for  which  the  blood-stream  only  plays 
the  part  of  purveyor;  it  represents  the  main  factor  of  a  repara- 
tive and  protective  function,  of  which,  indeed,  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  is  a  prominent  beneficiary  when  need  be.  There 
is  a  wide  margin,  however,  between  this  process  and  the  mech- 
anism of  circulation,  which  includes  channels  beginning  l 
heart  and  ending  in  this  organ,  and  having  for  its  purpose,  not 
only  to  carry  oxygen  to  all  parts  of  the  organism,  but  also  to 
rapidly  remove  blood  aa  fast  as  its  oxygen-ratio  is  being  re- 
duced, "Terminal"  vessels  do  not  satisfy  this  sint  qua  iwmi 
of  perfect  metabolism  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  nol 
standing  the  presence  in  the  superficial  structures  of  more  BE 
less  close  capillary  net-works.  Indeed,  the  very  presence  of 
these  capillaries  seems  to  us  to  point  to  these  deeper  "ter- 
minals" as  incongruities. 

The  marked  evidences  of  engorgement  so  typically  shown 
by  Berkley's  illustrations,  and  to  which  we  have  referred,  are 
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characterized  by  a  suggestive  feature:  ij.,  they  occur,  as  far 
as  the  neuroglia  is  concerned,  in  the  clementB  adjoining  the 
blood-vessels  or  connected  with  them.  Thus,  Berkley  writes; 
"In  the  silver  Blides  the  support  elements  proper,  so  far  as  the 
stain  shows,  present  no  variations  from  the  control,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  vascular  neuroglia  gives  indication  that  altera- 
tions are  taking  place  within  its  structures,  and  show  consid- 
erable variations  from  control  preparations.  The  cell-bodies 
are  larger,  the  protoplasmic  extensions  are  thick  and  knotty, 
and  the  arms  extending  toward  neighboring  vessels  are  more 
prominent  than  in  the  normal,"  As  "the  capillaries,  like  the 
intermediary  vessels,  are  tortuous,  and  twisted," — evidences  of 
intense  engorgement,  further  emphasized  by  the  "closely 
packed"  white  blood-corpuscles  found  in  the  vascular  lumen, 
— it  seems  but  logical  that  the  engorged  capillary  and  the  en- 
gorged neuroglia-fibers  should  be  continuous;  otherwise  the 
■  latter  neuroglia  swelling  would  remain  unaccounted  for. 
Deferring  to  the  spinal  cord,  Berdal60  states  that  "the 
moment  the  blood-veesela  penetrate  into  the  cord  they  become 
covered,  on  a  level  with  the  perimedullary  neuroglia  layer,  with 
a  coating  of  neuroglia,  which  follows  them  throughout  all  their 
ramifications  and  accompanies  them  along  their  entire  course." 
Such  a  coating  over  cerebral  capillaries  would  reailily  account 
for  the  engorgement  of  both  structures  to  which  we  have  just 
referred,  since  the  channel,  notwithstanding  the  alteration  in 
its  external  aspect  owing  to  the  assumption  of  an  extra  coat, 
would,  after  all,  be  continuous.  That  such  is  the  case  is  sus- 
tained by  the  fact  that  in  what  has  been  termed  "chronic 
ependymitis" — doubtless  a  condition  in  which  the  layer  of  neu- 
roglia becomes  permanently  engorged — a  marked  thickening  of 
the  tissue  occurs  (0.  Israel).  The  increase  of  blood  in  the 
nenroglia-fibers  which  this  morbid  condition  involves  not  only 
coincides  with  the  swellings  observed  by  Berkley  after  various 
forms  of  poisoning,  but  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
ependymal  neuroglia-cells  were  found  by  Marchi  to  send  "a 
central  extension  which  penetrates  into  the  optic  thalamus, 
where  it  subdivides  to  become  fixed  upon  the  walls  of  the  bhod- 
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vessels"  (Rerdal).  This  recalls  the  interesting  feature  in  Fig. 
3  of  the  plate  opposite  page  550.  In  the  projection-cell  repre- 
sented the  extremity  of  the  long  and  irregularly-swollen  apical 
process  is  also  connected  with  the  wall  of  what  must  be  a 
diminutive  blood-channel,  if  plasma  is  at  all  the  cause  of  the 
cellular  engorgement.  Again,  the  neuroglia-cell,  shown  below, 
copied  from  an  article  by  Andriezen,  to  which  we  will  presently 
refer,*1  may  be  seen  to  be  directly  attached  to  a  vessel.  Indeed, 
wc  have  Golgi's  own  testimony  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the 
protoplasmic  extensions  of  the  nerre-cell  are  attached  to  neu- 
roglia-fibers  and  to  blood-vessel*. 


lift. 


Fro.  1.— "A  Protoplasmic  Ou»-c»ll  took  a  Human   Brain 
(First  Later  or  Cortex]."    (Andrieatn.) 


The  manner  in  which  the  neuroglia-cells  and  their  fibers 
are  connected  with  blood-vessels  suggests  that  they  are  essen- 
tially different  structurally,  the  neuroglia-elements  being,  not 
branches  or  subdivisions  of  the  vascular  system,  but  nervous 
structures  which,  at  a  given  time  during  embryological  devel- 
opment, became  affixed  to  the  vascular  walls.  This  is  sustained 
by  the  fact  that  neuroglia  is,  like  all  nervous  elements,  of  epi- 
blastic  origin.  Again,  there  is  considerable  analogy  between 
nerve-  and  neuroglia-  fibers.    Foster  emphasizes  this  fact  when 


*  Anarleien:    Brain.  Winter,  ISM. 
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he  says:    "Since  the  nerve-filaments,  like  tht 


neuroglia-fibers, 
are  very  fine,  and  take,  like  them,  an  irregular  course,  it  often 
becomes  very  difficult  in  a  section  to  determine  exactly  which 
is  neuroglia  and  which  are  nervous  elements." 

What  is  the  role  of  the  neuroglia  and  how  is  it  functionally 
related  to  the  true  nervous  elements?  Suggestive,  in  this  con- 
nection, are  the  following  lines  of  Professor  Foster's:  "A 
medullated  norve-fiber  of  the  white  mailer  of  the  spinal  cord 
resembles  a  medullated  nerve-fiber  of  a  nerve  in  being  com- 
posed of  an  axis-cylinder  and  a  medulla;  but  it  possesses  no 
primitive  sheath  or  neurilemma.  This  ia  absent,  and,  indeed, 
is  not  wanted;  the  tubular  sheath  of  nturoijlia  affords,  in  the 
spinal  cord  (and,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  central  nervous  system 
generally),  the  support  which  in  nerves  ia  alforded  hy  the 
neurilemma."**  This  conclusively  Bhows  that  for  a  curtain  dis- 
tance, at  least,  the  neuroglia-sheath  and  the  myelin  act  as  coats 
for  the  one  axis-cylinder:  i.e.r  for  the  fibrils  containing  blood- 
plasma.  But  we  have  seen  that  myelin  is  not  the  passive  in- 
sulating substance  that  it  is  now  thought  to  be;  if  our  views 
are  Bound,  it  represents  one  of  the  two  most  important  factors 
of  nerve-composition,  and,  indeed,  the  main  source  of  nervous 
energy.  In  modifying  the  accepted  view  concerning  itB  func- 
tions, however,  we  have  eliminated  its  role  as  insulating  layer, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  neurilemma,  or  external,  tubular  in- 
vesting sheath,  for  the  protection  and  insulation  of  the  "battery 
elements,"  as  it  were,  the  myelin  and  its  oxidizing  plasma.  It 
is,  therefore,  this  protective  and  insulating  sheath  that  the  neu- 
roglia replaces  in  the  white  substance  of  the  cord  and  in  "the 
central  nervous  system  generally":  i.e.,  wherever  the  myelin 
and  its  inclosed  blood-plasma  are  present  in  the  ccrebro-spinal 
axis. 

We  have  seen  that,  according  to  Barker,  and  as  shown  by 
the  researches  of  Flechsig  and  Berkley,  the  dendrites  of  neu- 
rons are  furnished  with  a  thin  layer  of  myelin  nearly  to  their 
termination;  while  we  have  shown, — conclusively,  we  now  be- 
lieve— that  theiT  central  canal  contains  blood-plasma.  We  have 
precisely,  therefore,  the  structure  of  a  nerve,  minus  its  neu- 
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rilemma.  Indeed,  tlic  similarity  even  extends  to  the  aubdi . 
of  the  dendritic  central  canal  into  fibrils,  for  Berdal  cays,  re- 
ferring to  the  dcndril.cs:  "Tliese  prolongations  seem  striated 
longitudinally  as  is  the  cell,  and  appear  to  be  composed  of 
fascicles  of  fibrils  which  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  cellu- 
lar body."  A  single  structure  is  missing,  however,  that  which, 
we  have  just  seen,  is  represented  by  the  neuroglia  in  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  elements:  i.e.,  the  neurilemma.  Obviously,  the 
absence  of  a  protective  insulating  sheath  around  the  cell-body 
of  the  neuron  and  its  extensions,  considering  their  function*! 
rtnnce  as  generators  of  nervous  energy,  becomes  absoluidv 
incompatible  with  existing  conditions,  since  the  myelin  would 
thus  be  exposed  externally.  Indeed,  that  the  cell-body  and  its 
dendrites  are  supplied  with  an  external  sheath  is  shown  by  the 
following  lines  of  Berkley's":  "Around  the  body  of  the  cell 
we  find  an  insulating  mass  of  fluid  contained  in  the  pi 
lymph-sac,  and  as  a  capsule  to  the  sac  there  appears  a 
condensation  of  the  tissue  at  this  point  that  would  take  the 
place  of  a  retaining  membrane.  This  membrane  apparently 
terminates  where  the  first  of  the  genimuhe  are  thrown  off  from 
the  ascending  portion  of  the  primordial  process,  and  likewise 
at  the  location  where  the  first  buds  appear  on  the  basal  den- 
drites. Does  the  insulating  fluid  and  covering  really  end  at 
this  point?  In  absolute-alcohol  sections  of  the  cortex  of  tbfl 
cerebellum  taken  parallel  with  the  surface  and  stainoi 
the  anilines,  particularly  the  blue-black,   it   is  qvile  readily 

■nstrahle  that  the  thin  membrane,  which  is  now  undouM- 
edhj  composed  of  fine  glm-ftlaments,  does  not  really  cease  at  tin-. 
point,  but  becomes  attenuated,  and  continues  to  ascend  and 
cover  the  protoplasmic  prolongations  of  the  cell."  This  speaks 
for  it  self ;  the  cell-bo/ly  of  Uie  neuron  and  its  dendrites  are  supplied 
with  a  covering  which  is  to  them  what  the  neurilemma  is  to  nerve- 
fibers;  this  covering  is  similar  to  that  invc*(in<j  tfn:se  nervr-fibers: 
i.e.,  a  sheath  of  neuroglia. 

This  only  affords,  however,  information  concerning  the 
neuroglia  supplied  to  the  neuron  per  s«,  and  to  the  stru* 
which  the  axons  become  a  short  distance  below  the  cell: 
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nerves.  But  we  have  still  to  study  an  important  question:  i.e., 
the  identity  of  the  intermediary  fibrils  of  neuroglia — important 
in  the  sense  that  it  has  a  certain  bearing  upon  the  concordance 
between  the  older  views  of  Gerlach  and  the  modern  observa- 
tions and  conclusions  of  Golgi.  Indeed,  if  the  entire  cerebro- 
spinal axis  is  made  up  (as  far  as  true  nervous  elements  go)  of 
these  medullated  glia-covered  nerve-fibers  and  dendrites,  we 
may  well  conclude  with  Gerlach  that  nerve-cells  are  united  by 
an  intricate  net-work  of  extremely  delicate  nerve-fibrils.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cell-body,  its  dendrites,  and  its  axon 
are  alone  medullated  and  glia-  or  neurilemma-  covered,  the 
connection  with  the  vascular  system  being  established  by  non- 
medullated  fibrils,  we  are  in  accord  with  Golgi,  who  denies  the 
existence  of  any  connection  through  nervous  structures  between 
neurons. 

That  Golgfa  view  prevails  is  suggested — provided  our  own 
view  that  fibrila  are  plasma-channels  is  accepted — by  the  fol- 
lowing lines  by  Professor  Foster:  "The  larger  part  of  the  gray 
matter  consists,  besides  a  neuroglia  supporting  the  nervous 
elements,  of  nerve- filaments  running  in  various  directions  and 
forming,  not  a  plexus  properly  bo  called,  but  an  interlacement 
of  extreme  complexity."  If  the  italicized  words  "nerve-fila- 
ments" are  converted,  in  accordance  with  our  view,  into  neu- 
TOglia-fibrih,  the  rest  of  the  quotation  will  lead  us  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  <|ii.stion:  "These  filaments  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  fine  medullated  fibers  spoken  of  above  as  being  recognized 
with  difficulty,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  non-medulla  led  filaments 
ranging  from  fairly  wide  and  conspicuous  naked  axis-cylinders 
down  to  fibrils  of  extreme  tenvity,  the  latter  arising  apparently 
cither  from  the  division  of  axis-cylinders  and  nerve-fibers  pass- 
ing into  or  out  of  the  gray  matter  or  from  the  continued 
branching  of  the  nervc.-eflh." 

The  solution,  it  seems  to  us,  lies  in  the  fact  that  non- 
medullated  fibrils  exist  at  all,  and  that  these  range  from  fairly 
wide  axis-cylinders  down  to  fibrils  of  extreme  tenuity,  some  of 
which,  at  least,  appear  to  originate  from  dendrites.  Indeed, 
this  indicates  that  these  non-medullated  fibrils  (of  neuroglia, 
as  stated  by  Berkley)  represent  the  continuation  of  the  main, 
or  apical,  dendrite  (or  dendrites,  for  there  are  often  more  than 
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one).    Since  theBe  neuroglia-fibers  are  deprived  of  myelin,  ttttj 

cannot  6erve  as  sources  of  nen-ous  energy,  and  merely  r 
sent,  therefore,  delicate  channels  through  which  blood -plssma, 
obtained  by  them  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  go-called 
minal"  capillary,  fi.nd6  its  way  to  the  apical,  or  maiu,  dendrite. 
The  conclusion  which  this  imposes  seems  to  ua  self-evident: 
-■1  neuron  is  an  autonomous  organ  as  a  source  of  nervous  energy, 
iiml   is  supplied   with  blond-plasma  Hi  rough  non-m<-dulhiU<i 
roglia-fibrils,  which  are  continuous  with  the  external  covering  of 
its  apical  dendrites. 

Are  Apathy's  fibrils,  which,  in  the  leech  and  earthworm, 
were  found  by  him  to  penetrate  the  cell-bodies  of  neurons,  the 
ncuroglia-fibrils  just  studied?    Gerlach,  Haller,  and  others  have 
also  referred  to  the  existence  of  delicate  nervous  net- 
connected  with  tli e  cells.     The  mere  transformation  of 
fibrils  into  plasma-channels  has  enabled  us,  we  have  just  seen, 
to  link   them  with  all  the  other  elements   of  the    fun 
studied.     In  other  words,  we  simply  converted  the  fibrils  into 
neuroglia  blood-channels  and  found  them  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  latter.     Apathy  found  that  a  neuro-fibril  passed 
out  of  "a  process  of  a  nerve-cell":   there  is  no  fibril  other  than 
the  neuroglia-fiber  that  is  continuous  with  the  apical  dendrite 
that  this  neuro-fibril  could  represent.     The  neuro-fibril  was 
found  by  Apathy  to  be  composed  of  "elementary  fibrils":   we 
have  Been  that   this  is  precisely  the  arrangement   within  the 
neuroglia-fibers.     He  states  that  in  their  course  "elementary 
fibrillse  are  being  given  off  at  short  intervals,  until  finally  the 
neuro-fibril  itself  may  be  reduced  to  a  single  elementary  61 
we  have  quoted  the  statement  of  Professor  Foster**  that,  is 
regards  the  "fibrils  of  extreme  tenuity," — those  we  found  to 
act  as  neuroglia  neurilemma, — they  arose  "apparently   from 
the  division  of  axis-cylinders."    Finally,  the  neuro-fibril*,  after 
freely  anastomosing  in  the  cell-body  (having  entered  by  way 
of  the  dendrite),  arc  stated  "to  take  their  exit  by  way  of  tin: 
axon."     This  seems  to  us  to  conclusively  show,  in  adiliti 
the  evidence  adduced  in   the  foregoing  pages,  that  Apathy's 
neuro-fibrils  and  the  various  net-works  thought  to  be  COnXDOt 
nerve-fibers  by  Gerhirh,  Qolgi,  B.  Haller,  arid  others  represent  tht 
one  and  same  system  of  neuroglia-fibrils,  some  of  which  contain 
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myelin  and  blood-plasma  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
nerves,  while  others  only  contain  plasma  and  are,  therefore,  blood- 
channels. 

Under  these  circumstances,  are  the  above-mentioned  in- 
vestigators not  justified  in  considering  the  networks  referred 
to  as  nervous  structures?  They  would  be  justified  in  doing  80, 
did  all  the  neuroglia-fibrila  contain  myelin;  but  it  is  the  ab- 
sence of  this  compound  in  the  fibrils  that  serve  as  channels  for 
plasma  between  blood-vessels  and  the  apical  dendrites  of  the 
neuron  which  seems  to  us  to  neutralize  their  view.  Were  there 
any  evidence  that  a  medullak'd  fiber  of  any  kind  connects  any 
portion  of  the  cell  with  another  structure  capable  of  converting 
chemical  energy  into  nervous  energy,  the  question  would  re- 
main an  open  one;  but  such  is  not  the  case;  the  absence  of 
myelin  in  the  neuroglia-fibrils  connecting  the  neuron  with  the 
source  of  its  blood-Bupply  seems  to  distinctly  point  to  the  need 
of  its  absolute  isolation,  not  only  to  avoid  the  promiscuous  dis- 
persion of  the  nervous  energy  it  is  able  to  produce,  but  also 
to  enable  it  to  store  this  energy  and  to  direct  it  in  the  physio- 
logical paths. 

The  presence  of  the  non-medullated  fibers  among  the 
cerebro-spinal  nervouB  elements  becomes  evident  when  the 
structural  difference  between  the  gray  matter  and  the  white 
matter  is  interpreted  from  the  standpoint  of  our  views.  "Owing 
to  the  relative  abundance  of  white  refractive  medulla,"  says 
Professor  Foster,  "the  white  matter  possesses  in  fresh  spec- 
imens a  characteristic  opaque  white  color;  hence  the  name." 
.  .  .  "In  transverse  sections  of  the  cord  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  white  matter  appears,  under  the  microscope,  to  be  com- 
posed of  minute  circles,  the  transverse  sections  of  the  longi- 
tudinally-disposed fibers."  .  .  .  "The  gray  matter,  from 
the  relative  scantiness  of  medulla,  has  no  such  opaque-whiteness, 
is  much  more  translucent,  and,  in  fresh  specimens,  has  a  gray 
or  rather  pinkish-gray  color,  the  reddish  tint  being  due  to  the 
presence  partly  of  pigment  and  partly  of  blood,  for  the  blood- 
vessels are  much  more  abundant  in  the  gray  matter  than  in 
the  white."  That  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  for  instance,  those 
vessels  should  represent  the  starting-point  of  the  neuroglia  non- 
medullary  fibrils  needs  hardly  to  be  emphasized.    They  are  now 
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termed  "terminal,"  but  their  appearance  as  such  is  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  here,  as  in  the  cord,  they  are 
said  to  be  imbedded  in  neuroglia,  whereas,  in  reality,  the  latter, 
composed,  as  it  is,  of  a  mass  of  diminutive  fibrils,  is  directly 
affixed  to  the  vessel,  acting  precisely  as  would  a  multitude  of 
minute  subdivisions  of  the  vessel  itself.  Each  fibril  (in  which 
the  blood-stream  is  so  slender  that  it  only  appear*  ''pinkish" 
through  its  translucent  covering)  is,  in  fact,  a  composite  i 
terpart  of  the  ependymal  fibril  and  other  neuroglia  stra^ 
to  which  wc  have  referred.  In  other  words,  each  neuroglia- 
fibril  is  affixed  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel  either  directly  or  through 
ike  intermediary  of  a  neuroglia-cell,  and  therefrom  extends  to  Ou 
main,  or  apical,  dendrite,  or  dendrites,  of  some  neuron.  In  ad- 
dition, however,  this  enables  us  to  conclude  that  a  neuron 

■  cs  its  nutrition  and  its  oxidizing  substance  directly  from  tht 
general  circulation,  and  that  the  blood  which  enters  by  way  of  tht 
apical  dendrites  is  distributed  to  the  free  dendrites  and  to  the  cell- 
body. 

A  question  suggests  itself  in  this  connection,  however,  raw 
How  does  the  blood  in  the  collaterals  return  to  the  main  den- 
drite to  find  its  way  with  the  latter'a  blood  into  the  cell-body? 
This  appears  to  us  to  find  its  explanation  in  the  following 
(already  quoted)  sentence,  in  which  Berkley  describes  the  cell- 
body:  "Around  the  body  of  the  cell  we  find  an  insulating  nuw 
of  fluid  contained  in  the  pericellular  lymph-sac,  and  as  a  capsule 
to  the  sac  there  appears  a  slight  condensation  of  the  ti-iue  at 
this  point,  that  would  take  the  place  of  a  retaining  membrane" 
The  retaining  membrane  is  doubtless  the  neuroglia  cov. 
of  the  collateral,  as  it  is  of  the  entire  cell;  underneath,  there- 
fore, is  the  lymph-sac — which  we  consider  as  a  plasma-sac.  But 
we  have  seen  that  Flechsig  and  Berkley's  researches  have  ahoVD 
that  these  "fine  branches  are  furnished  with  a  thin  lav 
myelin  nearly  to  their  termination."  That  this  myelin  must, 
as  elsewhere,  be  supported  by  the  neuroglia  covering  and  in 
contact  with  it  is  evident:  a  feature  which  relegates  the  plasma 
toward  the  center,  though  in  contact  with  the  myelin.  If  we 
now  recall  the  fact  that  fibrils  have  also  been  discerned  even 
in  these  delicate  collaterals,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  they 
serve  to  transmit  plasma,  centrifugally  or  centripetaJly.    As 
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Berkley's  experiments  hare  shown  that  they  become  the  seat 
of  swellings  under  the  influence  of  poisons,  there  must  be  no 
escape  for  fluids  through  their  walls;  indeed,  gemmulation 
would  become  impossible  were  the  centrifugal  pressure  neees- 
Bary  counteracted  by  the  escape  of  the  plasma  into  lyinph- 
epaces.  That  the  blood  returns  toward  the  cell-body  and 
through  Borne  of  the  central  fibrils  is  therefore  probable.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  we  can  say,  as  a  working  proposition, 
that  the  plasma  which  enters  the  collaterals  is  returned  to  the  apical 
dendrite,  and  to  the  cell-body  with  the  blood  of  the  latter.  The  blood 
of  the  cell-body  then  passes  out  through  the  axon. 

How  does  the  blood  leave  the  axon  of  the  neuron  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain  and  cord?  This  question  plainly  re- 
solves itself  into  the  following:  How  does  the  blood  reach  the 
veins  from  the  axon?  "The  perivascular  lymphatics  .  .  . 
are  especially  found  in  connection  with  the  vessels  of  the  brain" 
6ays  Gray84;  "these  vessels  are  inclosed  in  a  sheath  which  acts 
as  a  lymphatic  channel,  through  which  the  lymph  is  carried  to 
the  subarachnoid  and  subdural  spaces,  from  which  it  is  returned 
to  the  general  circulation."  This  familiar  fact  would  be  un- 
explainable  after  the  views  we  have  advanced  concerning  the 
circulation  of  arterial  blood  were  the  return  of  blood  to  the 
veins  not  the  purpose  of  the  lymphatic  sheaths,  for  the  same 
authority  states  that  lymphatic  vessels  "have  not  at  present 
[1901]  been  demonstrated  in  the  dura  mater  or  the  substance 
of  the  brain."  Again,  when  we  consider  that  perineural,  as 
well  as  perivascular,  spaces  exist,  we  are  brought  to  realize  that 
by  linking  the  axon  of  a  neuron  to  a  venule,  with  a  lymphatic 
space  aa  intermediary,  we  have  the  elements  of  a  mechanism 
which  not  only  utilizes  structures  that  are  known  to  be  present 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  but  which  also  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  function.  Finally,  if  an  axon  is  itself  buried  (up  to  the 
neck  of  its  bulbous  terminals)  in  a  perineural  sheath,  which  in 
turn  communicates  with  a  vein  through  stomata,  as  is  the  case 
in  nerves,  the  blood  of  the  axon  is  provided  with  a  clear  path 
to  the  general  blood-stream. 

That  the  blood  of  the  neuron  is  eliminated  as  it  is  in  other 
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nervous  structures — via  the  axon — is  evident;  but  do  lymph- 
spaces  connected  with  veins  actually  receive  this  blood?  Re- 
ferring to  the  effects  of  acute  alcoholic  poisoning  upon  the 
veins,  Berkley  says:  "Changes  in  the  coats  of  r.  l-Is. 

similar  to  those  in  the  arterial  system,  but  n 
dying  polynuclear  corpuscles  are  more  frequent,  and  are  I 
the  most  striking  feature  both  of  their  contents  and  sarrouBli- 
ings.    These  aggregations,  which  may  vary  from  three  or  four 
to  a  dozen  or  more,  are  located  both  within  and  without  the 
lumen  of  the  vessel  (especially  the  smaller  ones).     Within  the 
lumen  are  collections  of  white  corpuscles  filling  the  interior, 
and  numbers  are  seen  penetrating  the   trails.     So  vast  are  the 
collections  in  the  perivenous  spaces  that  the  whole  cavity  is 
occasionally  filled,  and  backward  pressure  from  the  plugs  and 
compression  of  the  vessel  from  the  outside  have  attained 
a  height  that  in  a  number  of  instances  the  vessel's  walls  h 
ruptured  and  red  corpuscles  are  intermingled  with  the  white 
and  fill  the  space  completely."    These  features  are  well  ill 
1  rated  in  the  annexed  photographs.    The  center  of  Fig.  8  shows 
"polynuclear  leucocytes  in  the  perivascular  space  of  a  small 
intermediary  vessel  compressing  its  walls,"  while  Fig.  9  show* 
"leucocytes  in  the  blood  in  a  cross-section  of  a  large  vein."    The 
Eact  that  the  leucocytes  are  found  in  the  "periveni 
and  "within  the  lumen  of  the  TB  upled  with  ' 

servation  that  they  are  "seen  penetrating  the  walls," 
point  to  the  process  involved  that  further  evidence  seems  un- 
necessary.   The  Hood  (we  have  seen  that  even  red  corpuscles  are 
present)  of  the  axon  evidently  finds  its  way  into  a   lymph-mam 
connected  with  a  vein,  thence  to  the  general  rircrtlr 

Still,  there  is  a  feature  of  the  whole  process  which  requires 
elucidation.     Why  should  the  veins,  which,  of  course, 
munieate  with  channels  through  which  I  lie  blood  can  be  freely 
evacuated,  become  engorged  under  the  influence  of  the  adrenal 
stimulation  induced  by  alcohol?    Engorgement  of  the  ar 
their  capillaries,  the  neuroglia  channels,  and  the  dendrn 
a  normal  consequence  of  adrenal  stimulation;    but,  the  veins 
being  outlets,  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  venous  eng< 
ment.     Thi9  anomaly  is  accounted  for  by  the  now  gen. 
admitted  fact  that  the  vessels  of  the  cerebral  substance  p«r  « 
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are  not  supplied  with  vasomotor  nerves.  "Vascular  nerves  may 
be  found  without  trouble  or  difficulty  in  muscles,  gland?,  etc., 
by  the  silver  and  other  stains,"  writes  Berkley,  "  but  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cncephalon  they  are  never  to  be  Beau  with  similar 
staining  methods;  hence  it  is  fairly  reasonable  to  suppose  tout 
they  are  not  present  in  this  location  and  Unit  some  other  con- 
trolling mechanism  takes  their  place.  1  bare  most  carefully 
looked  for  them  in  ninny  brains,  hot h  human  and  of  the  lower 
animals,  but  have  never  seen  the  slightest  trace  of  their  pres- 
ence within  the  nervous  structures.  .  .  .  Tuke  and  An- 
driezen,  who  made  researches  in  the  same  field,  have  also  failed 
i.i  find  t! u •Hi.""  As  we  will  hare  occasion  to  Bhow,  this  is  an 
extremely  important  factor  in  the  pathology  of  all  toxsamias, 
mental  and  nervous  diseases,  for  it  indicates  that  ttimuJation 
of  tin1,  adnnnl  si/sli  in  hi/  fades,  &nig$,  gtc,  osusM  macula 

yorgerncut  of  the  rn\iu/nr  channels  <•(  I  hi'  hniin-siihsilniirr  tirntil- 
trim Diisly  with  the  engorgement  of  the  peripheral  ccptlhtrics  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  organism. 

Under  these  conditions  contraction  <>f  the  central  vascular 
trunks  through  excessive  adrenal  activity  causes  not  only  eon- 
>n  of  the  Biirface,  hut  also  of  the  brain.     Strikingly  con- 
firmatory of  this  fact  are  the  following  statements  of  Professor 
Foster's:    "It  is  argued  that,  in  I  he  absence  of  vasomotor  nerves 
of  their  own.  the  cerebral  vessels  tax  wholly,  bo  bo  speak,  in 
ands  of  the  general  motor  system;  so  that  when  the  blood- 
ire  is  high,  owing  to  a  large  vasoconstriction  in  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  more  blood  must  necessarily  pass  to  the  brain, 
and  when,  again,  the  pressure  falls,  through  the  opening  of  the 
splanchnic  flood-gates,  less  blood    necessarily  flows   along  the 
cerebral  vessels."     .     .     .     "Again   it  lias  been  observed  that 
certain   drugs  have  an  effect  on  the  volume  of  the  brain  quite 
incommensurate  with  their  effect  on  the  vasomotor  system." 

If  our  views  are  sound, — i.r..  if  out  interpretation  of  the 
data  available  ifl  exact) — our  conception  nf  the  neuron's  inherent 
functions  coincides  wirh  some  of  the  main  conclusions  reached 
by  Deiten,  Gerlach.  Golgi,  Porel,  and  Cajal.  In  outlining  the 
conclusions  to  which  these  investigators  wore  led,  however,  we 
will  only  refer  to  those  which  are  directly  connected  with  our 
own  inquiry. 
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Deiters  (1855)  affirmed  the  prevailing  theory — undemon- 
strated  at  the  time — that  the  nerve-cell  was  supplied  with  two 
kinds  of  processes,  the  protoplasmic  and  the  nervous,  the  latter 
constituting  the  nerve-fiber.  Gerlach  confirmed  the  views  of 
Deiters,  and  showed  that  the  protoplasmic  processes  subdivided 
into  a  fine  reticulum,  which,  he  thought,  anastomosed  with  that 
of  other  cells.  Golgi  then  demonstrated  that,  besides  the  two 
kinds  of  processes  described  by  Deiters,  there  were  given  ulT 
collateral  processes  which,  with  the  nerve-process,  or  axis- 
cylinder,  constituted  the  only  truly  nervous  structures  of  the 
coll,  the  other  processes  and  the  cell-body  being  purely  nutri- 
tional. The  subdivisions  of  the  protoplasmic  processes  or  ana»- 
tomoses  were  not,  in  his  opinion,  continuations  of  those  ol 
other  nerve-cells,  either  by  continuity  or  through  nervous  net- 
works, though  some  of  the  protoplasmic  extensions  were  con- 
nected  with  neuroglia-ftbers  and  blood-vessels.  Fond  con- 
tended that  the  entire  cell  and  its  processes  were  simulta- 
neously functional  and  nutritional.  Eam6n  y  Cajal  concluded 
that  net-works  of  nervous  fibrils  did  not  unite  the  collateral 
processes,  and,  these  being  absolutely  free,  theTe  could  be  do 
continuity  of  nervous  substance  between  them,  contigu 
their  extremities  alone  prevailing. 

We  need  hardly  emphasize  the  fact  that  Golgi's  views  are 
strikingly  confirmed  by  our  own;  indeed,  had  this  grea; 
tologist  converted  the  neuroglia-fibrils  connected  with  blood- 
vessels into  blood-channels,  our  interpretations  would 
been  similar,  though  reached  from  entirely  different  directions. 
And  we  must  admit  that  we  consider  this  sinking  similarity, 
apart  from  the  single  line  of  research  to  which  we  have  devoted 
all  these  pages, — i.e.,  the  microscopical  anatomy  of  the  circu 
lation  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  manner  in  which  nervoas 
energy  is  produced, — as  a  strong  indorsement  of  our  own 
ceptions.  While  Forel  is  fully  sustained  by  our  analysis  when 
he  asserts  that  all  the  parts  of  the  neuron  are  simultaneously 
functional  and  nutritional,  Golgi  is  likewise  in  accord  with  n 
when  he  considers  the  collaterals  and  the  axon  as  the  trulj 
nervous  structures,  the  others  being  nutritional.  We  have  seen 
that  the  dendrites  connected  with  the  neuroglia-fibrils  arc 
really  blood-channels.    True,  they  are  covered  with  gemmules 
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and  lined  with  myelin,  a  feature  which  shows  that  they  serve 
for  the  formation  of  nervous  energy;  yet  this  energy  is  not 
utilized  in  these  dendrites,  but  by  the  collaterals,  in  addition 
to  that  elaborated  by  their  own  myelin.  Nor  is  the  greater  part 
of  the  blood  which  courses  through  the  main  dendrites  used 
by  them;  it  passes  into  the  cell-body:  a  great  center  for  the 
production,  we  have  seen,  of  nervous  energy,  which  energy  is 
mainly  utilized,  not  by  the  cell-body  per  se,  hut  by  the  dendrites 
and  the  axon  through  which  the  whole  neuron's  blood  is  con- 
tinuously passing. 

Golgi's  observation  that  some  of  the  protoplasmic  proc- 
esses were  connected  with  neuroglia-fibers  and  blood-vessels 
furnishes  histological  proof  that  our  interpretation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  neuron  is  connected  with  the  circulation 
is  based  on  solid  premises.  The  prevailing  ideas,  however,  as 
to  the  nature  of  neuroglia  normally  suggested  that  his  views 
included  a  nervous  net-work  as  intermediary  between  cells, 
neuroglia-cells  being  likewise  considered  as  truly  nervous 
structures.  Hence  the  affirmation  of  Cajal  that  collaterals 
were  totally  independent  of  one  another,  especially  if  he  gave 
neuroglia-fibers  and  cells  the  credit  of  only  being  what  they 
are  now  generally  thought  to  be:  i.e.,  a  "peculiar  ground- 
substance,"  in  which  the  "blood-vessels,  the  nerve-cells,  and 
nerve-fibers"  are  "imbedded."  The  neuron  is  autonomous 
functionally:  i.e.,  as  a  nervous  organ,  each  neuron  is  connected 
vilh  the  circulation  by  its  own  neuroglia  blood-channels.  An 
illustration  of  the  continuity  of  neuroglia-fibers  with  the  cere- 
bral circulation  is  afforded  by  Berkley's  experiments  with  alco- 
hol. "Besides  the  swellings  in  the  course  of  the  dendrons," 
says  this  author,  "we  must  always  be  on  the  watch  to  exclude 
certain  processes  of  the  Biipport  neuroglia-cells  that  traverse 
long  distances  of  the  cortex  and  exhibit  a  pearUslring  swelling 
in  the  course  of  the  fiber." 

Are  nerve-eel  1b  contiguous,  as  thought  by  Cujal?  Berkley 
states  that  the  great  Spanish  investigator  writes  "that  the 
ascending  fibers  of  the  cortex,  which  have  a  vertical  or  oblique 
course  through  the  medullary  layers,  have  their  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  protoplasm  of  the  dendritic  structures  in  the 
intervals  between   the  short  transverse  processes   (gemmulae) 
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around  which  the  ascending  fibers  twine."     In  other  word*. 
the  tips,  or  extremities,  of  the  axon  of  one  neuron,  instead 
of  being  in  contact  with  the  tip  of  the  gemmule,  touch  the 
intervals  between  gemmules.     "Such  a  discharge  of  the  nen"e- 
forces  from  cell  to  cell  taking  place  at  hundreds  of  indel 
points,"  continues  Berkley,  "could  not  fail  to  produce  stimuli 
that  would  be  more  often  aberrant  than  direct,  ami,  in  all 
likelihood,  such  an  arrangement  would  produce   the  utmost 
confusion  of  thought  and  motion,  a  veritable  inco-ordinntion 
of  the  cerebral  functions,  which  would  reduce  direct  cerebra- 
tion to  a  nullity."     This  point  seems  to  us  to  be  well  taken, 
and  the  identical  argument  prevails  as  regards  contiguity,  for 
if,  as  we  believe,  myelin  and  the  oxidizing  substance  are  con- 
stantly in  contact  in  the  neuron, — i.e.,  the  cell-body,  dendrites, 
and  axon, — nervous  energy  is  continuously  being  formed,  and 
promiscuous  contact  with  the  dendrites  of  other  cells  would 
give  rise  to  the  untoward  effects  enumerated.    In  the  light  of 
our  views,  therefore,  continuous  contiguity  between  neurons 
through  their  dendrites  or  axons  does  not  appear  possible. 

How  do  neurons  transfer  their  nervous  energy  to 
neurons?  Berkley  states  that  it  is  "more  than  probable  that 
it  is  only  at  the  free  bulbous  terminations  of  the  nerve-filaments 
[axons]  that  we  have  naked  protoplasm,  and  from  this  uncov- 
ered nervous  substance  the  dynamic  forces,  generated  in  the 
corpora  of  the  nerve-cells,  are  discharged,  through  conti 
on  to  the  protoplasmic  substance  of  other  cells.  Thus,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  hypothesis  of  Cajal,"  continues  the  author, 
"we  have  only  comparatively  few  points  at  which  the  nervous 
forces  may  discharge  themselves  from  axons  to  the  protoplasm 
of  other  cells,  and  these  are  seated  at  definite  points  on  the 
terminal  arborizations  of  the  nerve-filaments,  for  oth. 
what  would  be  the  necessity  of  a  terminal  apparatus  were  the 
nerve-conductors  free  to  discharge  their  dynamic  forces  at  any 
point  at  which  they  came  in  contact  with  the  substance  of  a 
dendron  ?" 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  feature  to  ascertain  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  character  of  the  functions  of  the  gemmule*.    Why 
do  these  little  projections  of  the  dendritic  walls  become 
during  the  cerebral  congestion  induced  by  poisons?    Are  they 
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really  intended  to  receive  discharges  of  nervous  energy  from 
the  bulbous  tips  of  axons?  They  outnumber  the  axonal  end- 
organs  out  of  all  proportion.  Indeed,  their  multiplicity  around 
all  the  stems  excepting  the  axon  hardly  points  to  them  as  ter- 
minals endowed  with  such  important  functions  as  those  at- 
tributed to  them.  Again,  Berkley  states  that  "the  twigs  of 
the  dendrites  and  the  fibers  touch  each  other  frequently  and 
in  a  manner  that  appears  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  for  the 
different  kinds  of  nervous  substance,  receptive  and  projective." 
Such  promiscuousness  plainly  testifies,  it  seems  to  us,  against 

I  the  identity  of  the  substances  in  contact  being  exposed  sur- 
faces capable  of  transmitting  to  each  other  a  stream  of  nervous 
impulses. 
In  the  light  of  our  views,  however,  a  function  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  the  experiments  of  Goddard  in  puppies,  of  Demoor 
with  morphine,  of  Berkley  with  alcohol,  ricin,  serum,  etc.,  sug- 
kgests  itself.  We  have  seen  that  during  functional  activity  the 
gemmules  project,  while  during  inactivity  they  recede.  If  we 
now  connect  these  facts  with  the  presence  in  the  gemmules  of 
a  thin  layer  of  myelin  immediately  under  their  external  or 
limiting  covering,  and  concede  that  the  latter  and  the  myelin 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  each  gemmule,  it  will  become 
evident  that  during  the  eTethic  state  the  surface  of  myelin  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  oxidizing  substance  of  the  plasma 
will  be  greatly  increased  and  the  proportion  of  nervous  energy 
produced  correspondingly  augmented.  Retraction  of  the  gem- 
mules, on  the  other  hand,  by  emptying  them  of  their  plasma, 
will  normally  cause  diminution  of  energy-production,  the  mye- 
lin of  the  main  channel  sufficing  to  sustain  nutritional  functions 
*  during  sleep,  for  instance,  when  the  gemmules  are  retracted. 
We  have  what  seems  to  us  a  counterpart  of  these  minute  struct- 
ures in  the  muscle-cell,  the  myosinogen  of  the  latter  being 
Prefaced  by  the  myelin.  We  have  also,  in  the  processes  out- 
lined, an  active  and  a  passive  functional  stage  in  keeping  with 
other  organs.  All  this  so  thoroughly  coincides  with  the  various 
attributes  which  the  gemmules  have  been  shown  by  various  in- 
vestigators to  possess,  that  we  feel  warranted  in  concluding  that 
the  gemmules  are  peripheral  extensions  of  the  dendritic  walls  hav- 
ing for  tJieir  purpose  to  increase,  when  trect,  Hie  area  of  myelin 
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exposed  to  the  action  of  the  oxidizing  substance  of  the  plasma,  and 
thus  to  render  the  dendrite  functionally  active:  i.e.,  able  to  trans- 
mit or  receive  nervous  impulses.  When  the  gemmules  are  retracted 
or  collapsed,  therefore,  functional  activity  is  in  abeyance,  as  during 
sleep,  anasthesia,  etc.:  i.e.,  they  are  unable  to  transmit  or  receive 
impulses. 

This  tends  to  show  that  none  of  the  gemmules  serve  per 
se  to  transmit  impulses,  and  that  the  dendritic  tips  must  alone 
be  endowed  with  this  function.  That  such  is  the  case  seems  to 
us  suggested  by  Fig.  2  on  the  plate  opposite  page  550,  which 
exemplifies  the  condition  of  a  dendron  before  the  engorgement 
induced  by  ricin  has  become  far  advanced:  i.e.,  at  a  time  when 
the  dendron's  lumen  has  not  as  yet  become  completely  blocked. 
The  two  central  dendrites  may  be  seen  to  terminate  with  bulb- 
ous tips,  while  the  remaining  gemmules  immediately  adjoining 
the  latter  are  not  apparently  enlarged.  This  would  point  to 
the  enlarged  extremity  as  a  dissimilar  structure  in  respect  to 
the  gemmules,  a  terminal  organ  as  it  were.  Again,  the  gem- 
mules and  terminal  organ  would  have  presented  a  certain  de- 
gree of  resemblance  under  the  influence  of  the  engorgement 
under  the  action  of  poisons,  had  they  been  similar;  their  ap- 
pearance, on  the  contrary,  suggests  dissimilarity.  Berkley 
6tates  that,  "so  far  as  the  end-apparatus  of  the  collaterals  from* 
the  psychical  cells  is  concerned,  the  terminations  of  the  inter- 
mediary cells,  the  fibers  entering  from  the  medullated  masses, 
all  have  the  same  end-apparatus,  which  consists  solely  of  a 
simple  freely  terminating  bulbous  ending,  situated  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  finest  branches  of  the  nerve-fibers."  As  he 
then  refers  to  figures  in  one  of  his  illustrations  which  represent 
axons  supplied  with  bulbar  extremities,  we  infer  that  it  is  to 
the  dendritic  terminals  that  he  alludes,  and  not  to  those  of 
the  gemmules,  as  a  broad  application  of  his  preceding  para- 
graphs might  suggest.  If  the  bulbous  terminals  of  the  entire 
dendrite  as  well  as  the  axon  are  referred  to,  the  quoted  lines 
afford  additional  evidence  tending  to  6how  that  the  dendritic 
extremities  alone  transmit  or  receive  impulses.  Indeed,  in 
the  article  in  which  chronic  alcoholic  poisoning  is  studied, 
Berkley  remarks:  "The  process  of  tumefaction  always  appears 
to  begin  at  or  near  the  fine  extremity  of  the  dendron,  be  it  the 
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extremity  of  the  main  apical  process  or  one  of  its  collateral 
branches,  and  not  infrequently  the  extreme  termination  of  the 
dendron,  is  seen  to  be  somewhat  swollen  when  no  other  portion 
of  the  cell  is  involved."**  He  also  states  that  "in  his  description 
of  the  mode  of  ending  of  the  collaterals  of  the  great  pyramidal 
cells"  Cajal  "describes  their  finest  branches  as  terminating 
freely  by  a  nodosity"  All  these  facts  seem  to  us  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  each  of  the  collateral  dendrites  of  a  neuron 
and  each  axon,  or  subdivision  of  the  latter,  is  supplied  with  a 
lulbous  end-organ. 

How  is  an  axonal  end-organ  of  one  neuron  functionally 
related  to  that  of  a  dendrite  of  another  neuron?  Berkley, 
alluding  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  axon,  each  of  which  is  sup- 
plied with  its  bulbous  end-organ,  soys;  "These  spherical  ap- 
paratuses arc  closely  adjusted  against  the  bulbous  tips  of  the 
gemmules,  at  times  the  approximation  being  so  close  that  the 
impression  is  given  of  actual  contact,  though  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  slightest  overlapping  will  produce  the  same 
effect;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more  probable  that  there  is  no 

•  actual  contact,  but  that  the  axonal  discharges  of  the  stimuli 
overleap  the  infinitesimal  distance  between  bulb  and  gem- 
mule."  For  the  reasons  adduced,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
g"emmules  serve  for  the  reception  of  impulses.  These  reasons 
also  suggest  that  each  axonal  end-organ  can  only  discharge  its 
stream  of  impulses  into  the  bulbous  terminal  of  a  neighboring 
dendrite,  which  bulbous  terminal  would,  under  these  circum- 
stances, present  some  analogy  with  the  end-bulb  of  Krause, 
and,  indeed,  with  several  peripheral  Bensory  organs.  We  have 
also  submitted  reasons  that  seem  to  us  to  offset  the  assertion 
that  the  end-organs  actually  touch.  Indeed,  that  an  "infin- 
itesimal distance"  between  the  efferent  axonal  end-organ  and 
the  afferent  dendritic  end-organ  exists  seems  to  be  the  only  con- 
clusion warranted  by  the  histological  picture,  aa  described  by 
Berkley.  It  seems  to  us,  in  other  words,  that  each  of  the  bulbous 
end-organs  of  an  axon,  though  apparently  in  contact  with  the  end- 
organ  of  one  of  the  dendrites  of  a  neighboring  neuron,  may  be 
separated  from  it  by  an  infinitesimal  distance. 


'All  lullca  ar«  oar  own. 
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The  bearing  of  this  arrangement,  as  an  element  of  func- 
tion, asserts  itself  when  the  stress  we  have  laid  upon  the  nbr& 
tory  character  of  a  nervous  impulse  is  recalled.  When  - 
ing  the  nature  of  the  functional  activity  of  muscles,  we  had 
occasion  to  say,  referring  to  the  governing  action  of  motor 
nerves:  "As  the  vibratory  rhythm  of  the  impulse  and  that  of 
the  muscle  alwayB  correspond,  any  variation  of  rhythm  by  the 
brain-center  correspondingly  modifies  the  muscular  contrac- 
tion." If  we  now  analyze  what  this  vibratory  rhythm  means 
when  the  dendritic  end-bulb  and  the  axonal  end-bulb  are  sepa- 
rated by  an  infinitesimal  distance,  but  one  answer  appears  to 
suggest  itself:  i.e.,  that  there  can  be  no  flow  of  impulses  from 
one  to  the  other.  But  we  must  not  lose  eight  of  the  fact  that 
the  contradictory  histological  pictures  described  by  Cajal  and 
Berkley  are  those  of  non-living  cellular  elements,  and  that 
death  may  leave  the  two  end-bulbs  juxtaposed,  as  seen  by  Cajal, 
or  separated  by  an  "infinitesimal  distance,"  as  seen  by  Berkley. 
Thus,  each  histologist  is  right  in  his  way  as  regards  dead  tissue. 
But  what  of  living  structures?  Cajal  and  Berkley  will  again 
assist  us  in  reaching  a  deduction  in  this  connection,  for  each 
investigator  furnishes  one-half  of  the  main  physical  f  unci  ion 
involved:  i.e.,  vibration,  which  means  rapidly  alternating  jux- 
taposition and  separation  of  the  bulbous  end-organs. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  gap  between  the  two  terminals 
is  opened  and  closed — i.e.,  the  rhythm — regulates,  we  have  Men, 
functional  activity.  But  can  we  conclude  from  this  that  non- 
activity  of  an  organ  means  cessation  of  vibration  of  the  bulbous 
end-organs  involved  in  the  function?  We  have  seen  that  the 
nutritional  processes  of  all  tissues  are  continuous,  nervous 
energy  being  supplied  to  the  cellular  elements  as  long  as  life 
lasts.  Forel,  as  stated,  was  led  by  his  admirable  investigations 
to  the  conclusion  that  "living  muscle  appears  to  be  so  organised 
that  without  nervous  stimulation  it  can  live  as  little  as  the 
tropical  animal  can  without  warmth  or  the  rose  without  w 
This  applies  to  all  living  tissues:  a  feature  of  the  problem 
which  necessarily  implicates  the  continuous  development  of 
nervous  energy  and,  as  a  consequence,  an  unceasing  vibration 
of  the  end-organs.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  nutritional  processes  of  the  organism  require  a  continuous 
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supply  of  nervous  energy,  all  the  systemic  axonal  and  dendritic 
end-organs  are  in  a  state  of  constant  vibration. 

In  our  analysis  of  muscular  contractility  we  made  the  fol- 
lowing statements:  "The  impulse-wave  simply  Bets  the  muscle- 
elements  to  a  given  vibratory  rhythm,  and  they  retain  this 
whatever  be  the  intensity  of  the  exertion  required.  .  .  . 
This  may  aptly  be  compared  to  the  manner  in  which  a  note 
on  a  violin  is  made  loud  or  soft.  The  power  with  which  the 
string  is  pressed  upon  with  the  moving  bow  modifies  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sound;  but  the  note  remains  the  same.  This 
means  that  its  pitch  does  not  vary,  and  if,  for  example,  the 
lower  C  is  given,  we  will  know  that  the  sound-wave  of  that 
note  represente  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  vibrations  per  sec- 
ond. So  may  the  impulse-wave  transmitted  by  the  brain 
through  a  'motor'  nerve  be  represented  by  a  fixed  number  of 
vibrations.  Retraction,  the  muscle  being  then  most  tense,  is 
therefore  characterized  by  the  greatest  number  of  vibrations." 
If  this  interpretation  is  sound,  it  is  likewise  applicable  to  the 
"to-and-fro"  motions  of  the  bulbous  terminals  which  constitute 
vibration,  the  number  of  these  motions  within  a  given  time 
representing  a  given  intensity.  Any  modification  of  the  num- 
ber of  these  to-and-fro  motions  within  a  given  time,  therefore, 
correspondingly  modifies  the  intensity  of  the  resulting  vibra- 
tory impulse-wave,  the  passive  state  of  function  (that  during 
which  cell-nutrition  alone  occurs)  being  represejitcd  by  the  lowest 
number  of  vibrations,  the  active  stage  (during  which  the  function 
is  in  full  sway)  by  the  highest  number  of  vibrations  compatible 
with  normal  health. 

Still,  in  accordance  with  our  views,  this  applies  to  the  im- 
pulses transmitted  by  the  posterior  pituitary  body,  since  this 
organ,  directly  and  through  its  extension  in  the  cord,  governs 
the  passive  stage  of  function  and  incites  the  cellular  elements, 
both  through  the  terminal  vasomotors  and  the  net-works  dis- 
tributed to  the  cells  themselves,  to  higher  activity  when  the 
active  stage  becomes  necessary.  Can  we  Bay  the  same  of  the 
independent  hemispheres?  ThiB  carries  us  back  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  brain,  for  the  question  involves  another:  i.e., 
whether  the  cerehro-spinal  functions,  active  and  passive,  are 
carried  out  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  all  other  organs. 
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We  are  now  able  to  say  that  they  are,  for  the  neunjlia-ftbnlt 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  cord  represent  (heir  blood-tuff^, 
just  as  the  cellular  capillary  net-work  of  any  other  organ  reprtmti 
Us  blood-supply. 

Indeed,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  while  the 
neuroglia-fibrils  representing  the  capillary  supply  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  Bubstance  are  not  supplied  with  vasomotor  i 
the  peripheral  vessels  connected  with  the  organ  are,  thus  fur- 
nishing it  with  what  we  have  termed  elsewhere  an  estrinsit 
supply.     This  extrinsic  system  would  thus  be  represented  bj 
the  pial  vessels,  which,  ns  shown  by  Andriezen,*"  are  suppbed 
with  vasomotor  nerves.     "We  find,"  writes  this  investigator, 
"that  it  is  possible  to  6tain  the  vasomotor  nerves  with  Q 
method.     Starting  from  the  carotid  and  vertebral  plexuses  we 
can  trace  them  no  farther  than  the  circle  of  Willis  by  anatom- 
ical dissection  (using  a  lens).    Do  nerves  accompany  the 
bral  arteries  as  they  go  off  from  the  circle  of  Willis;   and,  if 
so,  how  far;    and  what  is  their  ultimate  distribution?     Our 
observations  on  the  kitten's  brain  show  that  bundles  of  narre- 
fibers  accompany  the  middle  cerebral  artery  (the  one  specially 
chosen  for  our  study)  and  its  branches  in  the  pia.    These  fibers 
run  in   tortuous   and  zigzag  fashion,   and   in    the    finer  [>ul 
branches  they  con  be  seen  to  form  a  very  fine  (non-ana6tomotie) 
plexus  of  fibrils  lying  between  the  outer  and  the  muscular  coats. 
From  this  pcrirnuscular  plexus  terminal  fibrils  issue  which,  run- 
ning a  short  distance  along  the  muscular  layer  either  longi- 
tudinally, transversely,  or  obliquely,  end  in  small  spherule*: 
little  ovoid  bulb-like  arrangements  abutting  against  the 
cular  elements  (cells).     We  have  succeeded  in  tracing  lhae 
terminals  and  their  distribution  to  the  finest  pial  cells,  but  no 
farther.     The  intracortieal  continuations  of  the   pial   vessel; 
have  constantly  failed  to  give  us  the  least  evidence  of  thi- 
perimuscular  plexus,  which  therefore — so  far  aa  our  investiga- 
tions go — we  are  compelled  at  present  to  imagine  as  stopping 
with  the  pial  branches,  and  not  continued  along  the  intrac 
vascular  branches."8'    This  evidence,  added  to  the  facts  already 
outlined  concerning  the  pericerebral  vascular  supply,  seemi  t» 

••  Andrlegea;     Drnln.  Winter,   1894. 

"  The  word  "not"   is  alone  Italicized  by  Dr.  Andrlezec, 
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us  to  plainly  indicate  that  the  cerebral  circulation  is  governed, 
as  is  tliat  of  any  other  organ,  by  Uie  posterior  pituitary  body,  the 
vasomotor  nerves  of  the  pial  vessels  being  terminals  of  the  general 
motor  system. 

This  only  furnishes  us,  however,  the  functional  mechanism 
of  the  passive  stage.  In  other  words,  the  nervous  energy  de- 
veloped owing  to  the  presence  of  a  given  proportion  of  oxidizing 
substance  (brought  into  contact  with  the  myelin  through  the 
tonic  vascular  contraction  insured  by  the  general  motor  sys- 
tem) only  causes  the  entire  brain  to  create  the  nervous  energy 
which,  as  we  have  Been,  is  essential  to  itB  own  life.  But  how 
is  the  active  stage  incited  in  any  one  part  of  the  cerebrum? 

As  is  well  known,  groups  of  individual  muscles  may  be 
caused  to  contract  simultaneously,  while  some  of  the  muscles 
which  enter  into  the  formation  of  these  groups  may  be  re- 
placed by  others.  This  is  well  exemplified  by  the  mechanism 
of  piano-playing:  the  index,  thumb,  and  little  finger,  to  form 
one  chord;  the  annular  and  thumb  to  form  the  next,  etc.  Trac- 
ing this  mechanism  back  to  the  structure  which  incites  and 
governs  the  muscular  adduction  and  abduction  through  which 
the  keys  are  struck  and  released,  we  are  brought  back  to  a 
neuron.  But  how  is  the  neuron  incited  to  activity?  In  other 
words,  how  is  the  increased  speed  of  blood  through  its  myelin- 
lined  dendrites,  cell-body,  and  axon  incited  and  governed?  Can 
we  ascribe  this  all-important  function  to  the  posterior  pitui- 
tary body?  We  have  seen  that  removal  of  the  hemispheres  did 
not  prevent  muscular  action;  a  frog  can  swim,  a  pigeon  fly, 
etc.,  and,  indeed,  continue  to  lire  a  considerable  time — months 
— if  carefully  fed,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  its  hemi- 
spheres. This  suggests  that,  while  the  posterior  pituitary 
body  either  directly  or  indirectly  incites  and  governs  the 
functional  activity  of  all  organs,  exception  should  be  made  of 
the  brain,  though  it  governs  (lie  circulation  of  this  organ. 

Still,  the  cellular  elements  of  all  organs  are  supplied  with 
a  net-work  of  terminal  nerves,  and  it  is  through  the  inter- 
mediary in  this  net-work  that  its  functional  metabolism  is 
governed  by  the  posterior  pituitary.  How  is  the  same  func- 
tion fulfilled  in  the  hemispheres:  i.e.,  how  are  its  cells,  the 
neurons,  "incited  and  governed"?    Are  they  also  supplied  with 
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a  net-work  of  fibrils  which  receives  impulses  from  the  poste- 
rior pituitary  body?  There  is  no  evidence  available  to  suggest 
that  such  is  the  case,  and  the  functional  relationship  with  the 
latter  through  the  vasomotor  supply  of  the  pial  vessels  is  the 
only  link  between  the  two  organs  that  existing  data  permit  hi 
to  accept.  If,  therefore,  a  regulative  mechanism  exists,  it  must 
be  one  connected  with  the  vascular  system,  and  so  disposed  u 
to  enable  it  to  govern  the  circulation  through  one  or  more 
neurons  simultaneously.  It  must  supply  its  own  nervous  en- 
ergy, foT  we  have  seen  that  Andriezen  found  the  vasomotor 
nerves  to  distinctly  terminate  upon  the  muscular  coats  of  the 


"A  PROTOPLASmC  Nburooma-cell  from  the  H-dmai*  Ba*» 
(Fourth  Later  or  Cortex)  Showing  Two  Expanded  Comic  il 
Disk-like  Attachments  to  a  Vessel."     lAwfrtr.-en.) 

pial  vessels;  indeed,  it  must  be  as  autonomous  an  organ  as  U 
the  neuron  itself. 

Such  an  organ  we  have,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  neurogka- 
cell  shown  in  the  above  illustration,  which  Andriezen  has  nam*3 
the  "protoplasmic  neuroglia-coll,"  and  describes  as  follow*": 
"The  protoplasmic  glia-cell  has  a  distinct  cell-body,  wl 
irregularly  ovnl,  frequently  pyriform.    Its  various  protop 
processes  are  of  moderate  length,  they  exhibit  <jrrat  tanatio*J 
of  caliber,  some  being  stout  and  coarse  and  others  excee 
fine.     These  processes  are  also  dendrilic:   a  thing  never  seen 
in  the  stellate  cells.     A  most  striking  feature  ie  the  shaggy 

■Andrleioa:    BrltUh  Medical  JouniAl.    JolyM,  1893 
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granular  contour,  as  if  a  fine  moss  constituted  the  protoplasmic 
processes.  .  .  .  Further,  by  one  or  more  of  their  coarser 
processes  the  protoplasmic  cells  are  attached  to  the  perivascular 
sheaths.  The  figure  [on  the  opposite  page]  shows  the  cell  with 
two  such  vascular  processes,  each  atlaclied  to  the  vessel  by  a  conical 
disk-like  expansion  {'foot')." 

We  could  hardly  produce  stronger  evidence  than  this  in 
favor  of  our  view  that  neuroglia-cells  and  fibrils  are  channels 
for  blood.  Bearing  directly  upon  the  question  in  point,  how- 
ever, ie  the  fact  that  this  cell,  as  indicated  by  its  gemmulea  and 
its  dendritic  appearance,  must  be  supplied  with  myelin.  The 
association  of  this  myelin  with  the  blood-plasma  in  transit  at 
this  point — i.e.,  ao  close  to  the  blood-vessel — seems  suggestive, 
for,  if  the  illustration  is  closely  examined,  dendrites  are  not 
alone  found  around  the  cell,  but  also  fibrils,  which  start  from 
various  parts  of  these  dendrites.  That  these  protoplasmic  neu- 
roglia-cells  ere  directly  connected  with  the  blood-vessels  so 
as  to  admit  plasma  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  they  also 
take  part  in  the  engorgement  of  neuroglia  structures  that  fol- 
low poisoning.  "The  bodies  of  the  mossy  neuroglia-cells," 
writes  Berkley,  alluding  to  the  effects  of  ricin  poisoning,  "are 
larger  than  normal,  rounded,  Bometimcs  globular  in  outline, 
and  the  tentacles  are  thickened  and  knotty.  There  are  general 
evidences  that  these  structures  of  the  lymphatic  system  are 
undergoing  modifications  of  a  pathological  nature."  We  have 
already  stated  that  this  'lymph"  was,  according  to  our  view, 
its  next  o'  kin:  i.e.,  blood-plasma. 

Befcrring  to  the  paper  from  which  we  have  just  quoted, 
Andriezen  remarks":  "We  also  stated  at  the  time  that  the 
evidence  of  staining  with  Golgi's  method  shows  us  a  system 
of  lymph-spaces  surrounding  the  cell-body  and  its  branches. 
Careful  and  fresh  observation  confirm  us  in  this  opinion,  viz.: 
that  there  is  an  exceedingly  fine  system  of  canaliculi  and  lymph- 
spaces  surrounding  the  body,  and  dendritic  processes  of  the 
protoplasmic  glia-cell,  and  directly  continuous  with  the  peri- 
vascular lymph-spaces.''  If  the  annexed  sketches  by  Andriezen 
are  now  examined  and  interpreted  from  our  standpoint,  addi- 


Andrleteu:    Bf*le,  Wlflt*r,  IBM. 
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tional  testimony  in  favor  of  our  conception  of  the  whole  I 
anism  of  brain-function  will  appear.     Indeed,  the  canaliaili 
are  evidently  the  openings  into  the  neuroglia-fibrils.    BoJ 
microscopical  channels,  which  are  often  one-sixth  the  Bize  of  a 
blood-corpuscle,  would  soon  be  blocked  were  the  latter  allow «d 
to  reach  thern.     There  i8  interposed  between  them,  ther 
a  lymphatic  membrane,  similar  to  the  one  which,  as  we  hi« 
Been,  formB  the  lymph-space  from  which  veins  start.     Here, 
however,  a  double  purpose  is  served,  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 
It  forms  two  cavities:  the  one  surrounds  the  blood-ves&el,  acd 


K  ,v  . 

— 

/»'  .* 

Relationship  or  th»  Vabcui.au  awp  Ltmfh  Channel*  » 

the  Diuis.     lAndrie-zcn. ) 

a,   Pia-aracbnold.     A.   Braln-subitnnce.    «.  Eplcerebral  space,     d.  Ad- 
ventitial  sbeatb.     e.   Intra-ndrentltlal  Bpace.     /.   Eztra-aaventitial  ipact. 

lAccordlng  to  our  view,  these  tire  all  blood-channels:  The  Mood  orrtvts 
in  pial  artery  tg),  and  escapes  through  the  walla  of  the  latter  info  the 
"tntra-adventitial"  apace  (0).  Part  of  the  plasma  of  this  blood  pa  WW 
through  sheath  d  Into  the  "ertra-adcenltltat"  space  (f)  and  enters  iot- 
roglta-pbcrs  and  cells  (h,  h,  hi,  ami  then  passes  Into  the  apical  <!<■ 
of  neurons;  the  rest  of  the  plnnma  and  all  corpuscles  return  to  the  rttns 
by  Kay  o/  the  "Intra-advmtltial"  space  at  e. — S.) 


represents  the  channel  connected  "with  the  venous  system,  to 
which  all  corpuscles  return;  the  other,  or  external,  space  re- 
ceives only  the  blood-plasma  which  has  passed  through  the 
membrane.  The  latter,  being  mainly  composed  of  endothelial 
plates,  is  therefore  phagocytic  and  bactericidal,  and  thus  admits 
into  the  neuroglia  canalieuli  not  only  plasma  Telieved  of  all  iti 
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cellular  elements,  but  aleo  asepticized  plasma.  The  outside  of 
a  vessel  covered  with  a  neuroglia-ridden  sheath  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3. 

The  two  kinds  of  neuroglia-cells  may  he  seen  to  take  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  external  net-work  of  fibrils  in  the  illus- 
tration on  page  586.  It  is  here,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  gov- 
erning attribute  of  the  "protoplasmic  neuroglia-cell"  shows 
itself,  as  suggested  by  the  dendritic  appearance  of  ita  exten- 

ttg.3 


Blood-vessel  or  the  Human  Brain,  Showing  Several  Neu- 
roglia Fiber-cells  Surrounding)  it  and  Forming  a  Felt-work 
(Perivascular  System).    (Andrtenen.) 

a.  An  encircling  cell,  b.  Perpendicular  neuroBlla-flber  entering  ths 
sbesth  at  right  angles  from  a  distant  (extrinsic)  cell. 


sions.  Indeed,  Banvier  has  been  lead  to  conclude  that  the 
other  variety  of  neuroglia  (stellate)  cell  is  not  much  more 
than  a  mass  of  aggregated  fibrils  in  transit,  the  latter  passing 
through  them  without  forming  part  of  the  cellular  structure. 
Still,  as  it  contains  a  nucleus,  it  may  possess  a  regulative  ac- 
tion. The  larger  cell,  however,  imposes  itself  aa  an  organ  of 
a  very  active  kind — capable  probably  of  playing  in  the  brain 
part  that  the  vagus  plays  in  various  organs:  i.e.,  to  incite 
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active  function  and  govern  it  in  the  neurons  with  which  it  u 
connected,  either  directly  or  through  the  intermediary  of  other 
neurons.  The  connection  with  the  latter  would  he  not  estab- 
lished by  continuous  fibers,  but  through  their  end-bulbs,  the 
azonal  of  the  one  to  the  dendritic  of  the  other,  etc,  in  order 
to  allow  of  the  transmission  of  vibratory  impulses.  Referring 
to  these  larger  "protoplasmic"  ganglia  cells,  Andriesen  writes: 
''They  occur  abundantly  throughout  the  gray  matter,  in  sll 
the  layers  of  the  cortex,  but  are  rare  in  the  white  substance." 
Indeed,  if  our  views  are  sound,  the  latter  is  a  mass  of  axis- 
cylinders  coming  from  the  upper  strata,  and  surrounded  by 
their  myelin,  wherein  energy  increases  with  distance:  a  true 
"avalanche"  —  using  Pfluger's  expression  —  of  nervous  force 
toward  the  lower  cerebral  structures. 

The  predominating  function  of  both  varieties  of  neuroglia- 
ccll   asserts  itself,  however,  when  the  characteristics   of   the 
cortical   layers  are  reviewed.     The  first,  or  molecular,   layer 
contains   but   few   nerve-cells,   according   to   Andriezen.      Its 
proximity  to  the  pial  vessels  normally  suggests  that,  if  glia- 
cells  are  intermediaries  between  these  vessels  and  the  brain- 
substance's  circulation,  they  should  occur  in  large  quantities 
in  this  region.    'Its  outermost,  or  superficial,  region  is  formed 
of  a  system  of  neuroglia  fiber-cells,"  says  Andriezen,  and  by 
means  of  the  annexed  illustration,  among  others,  he  emphasizes 
the  varied  directions  and  the  length  their  extensions  may  as- 
sume.    But  if  the  illustration  on  page   586  is  examined,  the 
manner  in  which  these  cells  (according  to  our  interpretation) 
are  supplied  with  plasma  may  be  easily  understood.    As  shown 
therein,  the  pial  vessel  dips  into  the  brain-substance,   sur- 
rounded by  its  lymphatic  membrane  in  such  a  manner,  we 
have  seen,  as  to  form  two  spaces,  the  internal  of  which  is  for 
the  blood  and  corpuscles  to  be  returned  by  the  veins  to  the 
general  circulation;   the  other,  or  external  space,  being  that 
in  which  the  plasma  for  the  neuroglia-cells  passes  after  pene- 
trating the  lymphatic  membrane,  in  order  to  reach  the  neu- 
roglia-fibrils.     This  affords  a  supply  to  both  kinds  of  cells, 
which  are  seen  to  line  the  plasma-containing  space.    That  both 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  circulation  appears  to  us 
beyond  doubt;  that  the  mossy,  or  protoplasmic,  cell  is  endowed 
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with  some  function  other  than  as  a  mere  distributing  center 
is  as  likely;  that  this  function  should  be  to  regulate  the  cir- 
culation in  the  neurons,  or  groups  of  neurons  with  which  it 
is  connected  (as  shown  by  the  effects  of  poisons  upon  all  struct- 
ures thus  connected),  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  fact  that, 
while  the  need  of  such  a  regulative  system  is  evident,  there 
is  no  discernible  or  known  organ  or  system  of  organs,  directly 
connected  with  the  pial  blood-vessels,  other  than  these  cells 
to  which  this  important  function  could  he  ascribed.  The  fol- 
lowing conclusions,  therefore,  seem  to  us  warranted: — 


SEVEN    CAUDATE    NEOHOOI.IA    TIDER-CEI.L8   FROM    THE    HUMAN    BRAIN- 
CORTEX  (First  Later).     tAnilrte:en.) 

a.  Tangential  Ober-system.  ft,  Cell-bodies,  c.  Descending  fiber-sys- 
tem. Tee  dotted  line  ibows  the  limit  between  the  first  and  second  and  tht 
second  and  third  layer*. 


The  neuroglia- cells  are  the  intermediaries  between  the  general 
circulation  and  tiie  capillary  system  (neuroglia-fibrils)  of  the 
bra  in -substance.  The  smooth  stellate  cell  seems  only  to  serve  for 
the  equable  distribution  of  the  blood-plasma  to  the  neurons,  while 
ihe  mossy,  or  protoplasmic,  cell  presents  the  attributes  of  an  organ 
to  which  the  function  of  inciting  a  group  of  neurons  to  action  by 
activating  its  blood-supply  and  of  governing  the  quantity  of  nerv- 
ous energy  produced  in  these  neurons  can  be  ascribed, 

Judging  from  the  admirable  histological  work  of  Andriezen 
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and  Berkley,  the  engorgement  caused  by  poisons  affect*  the 
three  upper  layers  of  the  cortex  most  markedly.  The  bead- 
like swellings  of  the  first-layer  dendrites  are  well  shown  in  the 
annexed  illustration,  the  lesions  being  those  found  in  alcoholic 
insanity.  The  second  layer  and  third  layer  are  represented 
by  the  plate  opposite  page  550,  reproduced  from  Be; 
article,  ricin  poisoning,  as  previously  stated,  having  been  the 
cause  of  the  cerebral  engorgement.  The  cells  of  the  In 
fourth  (polymorphous),  layer  are  not  represented  in  the  series 


Terminal  Tufti  and  Endinos  or  the  Protoplasmic  Apical  Proc- 
esses in  the  First  Later  (Human   Brain-cortex). 
(Andrtaen.) 

Snowing  bead-like  sod  monllltonn  swellings,  coalescence  ox  floe 
miliary  granules  In  place,  and  loss  o(  One  granulation  In  toe  most  af- 
fected parts.  The  dotted  line  marks  the  limit  between  the  first  and  ae<ond 
layers.     Alcoholic  Insanity, 


of  illustrations,  but  the  fact  that  Marchi  found  that  the  epen- 
dymal  neuroglia-cells  sent  a  central  extension  to  the  optic 
thalamus,  where  it  divided  and  became  attached  to  the  blood- 
vessels, represents  but  one  of  many  examples  which  could  be 
adduced  to  show  that  the  circulatory  system  as  we  view  it  is 
that  of  the  entire  cerebro-spinal  system,  including  the  organ 
which  governs  the  supply  of  blood  to  all  tissues:  t.e.,  the  poste- 
rior pituitary  body. 
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THE  POSTERIOR  PITUITARY  BODY  AS  THE  CHIEF  CENTER 
OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Howell,"*  in  the  course  of  experiment*  which  led  him  to 
conclude  that  "the  infundibular  lobe  of  the  hypophysis  (the  pos- 
terior pituitary)  is,  in  all  probability,  not  a  rudimentary  organ, 
but  a  structure  that  has  some  important  physiological  activity," 
found,  as  we  have  already  stated,  that  "the  extracts  of  the 
glandular  lobe  (the  anterior  pituitary)  have  little  or  no  per- 
ceptible effect  when  injected  alone.  Extracts  of  the  small  in- 
fundibular lobe,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  distinct  and  remark- 
able effect  upon  the  heart-rate  and  blood-pressure,  an  effect 
which  resembleB,  in  some  respects,  and  differs,  in  others,  from 
that  shown  by  suprarenal  extracts." 

We  have  seen  in  our  previous  analysis  of  these  observations 
that  the  symptoms  produced  were  those  of  suprarenal  over- 
activity. In  other  words,  the  extract  acted  like  a  toxic;  the 
heart-beat  was  "not  only  slowed,  but  considerably  augmented 
in  force,"  says  Howell,  "as  shown  by  tracings  taken  with  a 
Hiirthle  manometer,"  etc.  When  both  vagi  were  cut  or  a 
little  atropine  was  given,  the  slowing  of  the  heart  was  less 
marked.  The  result  of  vagal  section  is  evident.  As  to  the 
atropine,  it  prevented  the  slowing  because  it  served  to  increase, 
when  added  to  the  pituitary  extract,  the  dose  of  toxics  in  the 
blood,  thus  causing  suprarenal  insufficiency,  instead  of  over- 
activity. But  an  interesting  query  imposes  itself  in  this  con- 
nection; The  extract  having,  by  its  action  upon  the  anterior 
pituitary,  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  adrenals,  how  did  the 
former,  through  the  increased  oxidizing  substance,  bring  about 
increased  vagal  action?  The  answer  is  easily  reached:  the  pos- 
terior pituitary  being  also  copiously  supplied  with  blood,  its 
activity  is  likewise  increased.  This  emphasizes  an  important 
feature:  i.e.,  the  fact  that  the  posterior  pituitary  is  functionally 
stimulated,  as  is  any  other  organ,  by  the  oxidizing  substance  in 
the  blood  passing  through  it.  Indeed,  the  nerve-fibers  which 
Berkley  found  to  accompany  the  arteries  suggest  the  presence: 
of  a  functional  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  any  oTgan,  while 


~  Ho-well:    "Transactions  of  Congress  ot  American  Pnr»iclans  and  Surxeoaa 
TOl.  It,  p.  83,  1BT. 
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the  presence  of  so  many  neuroglia-cells  at  the  apex — i.e.,  where 
the  posterior  pituitary  meets  the  inf  undibulum — indicates  that 
the  neurons  which  they  supply  are  the  seat  of  marked  func- 
tional activity. 

The  salient  feature  brought  to  light  by  Howell's  experi- 
ments, however,  is  the  identity  of  the  posterior  lobe  as  only  one 
containing  an  active  agency.    This  obviously  harmonizes  with 
our  views,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  anterior  lobe  is,  to  a 
certain  degree,  passive  in  that  it  is  stimulated  to  an  inordinate 
degree  only  when  toxics  are  present  in  the  blood,  while  its  nor- 
mal activity  is  sustained  by  the  secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
Though  the  purpose  of  both  organs  is  similar,  therefore, — 
the  conversion  of  chemical  energy  into  nervous  energy, — the 
manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  not  similar.     Indeed,  in  the 
posterior  lobe,  the  exciting  agency  is,  as  just  stated,  precisely 
as  it  is  in  any  organ:    i.e.,  oxygen.     The  posterior  pituitary 
must,  therefore,  become  physiologically  active  through  the  same 
chemico-physical  process  that  prevails  elsewhere  in  the  or- 
ganism. 

Indeed,  we  have  seen  that  the  posterior  lobe  is,  in  reality, 
but  an  aggregate  of  neurons — and  a  precious  aggregate  it  must 
be,  ensconced,  as  it  is,  in  a  bony  cradle  and  resting  on  a  pillow 
of  blood,  to  preserve  it  against  shocks  or  traumatisms!  That, 
like  all  neurons,  this  aggregate  depends  mainly  upon  a  phos- 
phorus-containing ground-substance  has  been  shown.  We  will 
recall,  in  this  connection,  the  labors  of  de  Cyon,"  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  large  number  of  experiments,  observed  that:  "1. 
Any,  even  slight,  pressure  upon  the  hypophysis  (i.e.,  both  or- 
gans) immediately  gives  rise  to  a  sudden  variation  of  blood- 
pressure  and  to  a  notable  reduction  in  the  beats  of  the  heart, 
the  strength  of  which  is  at  the  same  time  considerably  in- 
creased. 2.  Electrical  stimulation  of  the  hypophysis,  even  with 
extremely  weak  currents,  produces  exactly  the  same  phenom- 
ena as  does  mechanical  pressure,  but  in  a  much  more  intense 
manner.  3.  Extract  of  hypophysis,  injected  into  the  veins 
of  an  animal,  produces  upon  the  heart  and  upon  blood-pressure 
effects  that  are  analogous  to  those  caused  by  electrical  and 
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mechanical  stimulation  of  this  organ."  To  ascertain  the  iden- 
tity of  the  agent  which  gave  rise  to  these  results  <le  Cyon  had 
the  extract  analyzed  by  as  competent  a  chemist,  M.  Rossbach, 
as  he  is  himself  a  physiologist,  and  ascertained  that  the  active 
principle  was  phosphorus,  evidently  that  of  the  only  organ  of 
the  two  which  Howell  found  to  be  active:  i.e.,  the  posterior 
pituitary  body.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  posterior 
pituitary  lody  and  the  anterior  pituitary  body  are  both  centers  for 
the  conversion  of  chemical  energy  into  nervous  energy,  and  that 
the  posterior  pituitary,  being  mainly  composed  of  neurons  and 
their  protoplasmic  extensions,  is  the  seat  of  reactions  similar  to 
those  (hat  prevail  in  other  neurons. 

The  intrinsic  processes  upon  which  the  physiological 
functions  of  neurons  and  nerves  depend  seem  to  us  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  foregoing  pages,  but  we  have  still  to  account 
for  the  "stormy  processes  in  the  nerve-fiber"  to  which  Barker 
refers:  i.e.,  the  exacerbations  through  which  passive  functions 
become  active.  Can  we  attribute  these  to  the  cells  in  the  sev- 
eral centers?  Notwithstanding  almost  infinite  minor  varia- 
tions in  form,"  says  Professor  Barker,  "the  neurons  in  the  most 
different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  present  surprisingly 
similar  general  external  morphological  characteristics."  We 
have  seen,  by  the  details  furnished  by  the  histological  studies 
of  Berkley,  that  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  neurons  in  the 
posterior  pituitary.  Indeed,  there  are  in  this  organ  ten  cells, 
exclusive  of  four  of  the  neuroglia  type  that  differ  in  morpho- 
logical characteristics,  each  of  which  receives  from  Berkley  a 
separate  description.  We  have  seen  with  what  significant  reg- 
ularity all  the  axons  of  the  cells  in  this  lobe  point  upward: 
i.e.,  toward  the  infundibulum.  That  a  similar  diversity  of  cel- 
lular Bhapes  occurs  in  the  latter  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the 
plate  of  Berkley's  shown  opposite  page  59-t,  and  representing  a 
diagrammatic  drawing  of  a  transverse  vertical  section  of  the  in- 
fundibular region. 

We  have  seen  that  above  the  infundibulum — i.e.,  in  the 
structures  of  the  third  ventricle — he  found  "varieties  of  epen- 
dymal  neuroglia-cells,  previously  supposed  to  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  central  nervous  system,"  etc.,  and  which 
•were  thought  to  be  confined  to  "reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes." 
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The  physiological  role  we  hare  ascribed  to  neuroglia-cell*  and 
fibers  farther  emphasizes  the  importance  of  these  atructnret 
and  of  the  marked  nutritional  activity  of  which  they  are  the 
seat  As  a  complement  of  this  we  showed  that  Andriexen  traced 
a  direct  nervous  connection  in  all  classes  of  vertebrates  between 
the  "posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary,"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
"the  olfactory  center"  and  the  "bulbo-spinal  centers,"  on  the 
other. 

When  these  facta  and  others  reviewed  are  placed  aide  by 
side  with  the  adduced  evidence  (1)  that  the  middle  brain  is  the 
seat  of  a  nervous  mechanism  through  which  highly  differen- 

TRANSYEItn    VaRTtCAX.    SaCTIOH    OF    TH>    INTUXDIBUULB    RCOIOH. 

a.  Lumen  of  ventricle,  a'.  Lumen  of  Infundlbulum.  1,  Primary  form  el 
ependymal  neuroglia,  the  processes  extending  from  •  cell-tike  body  at  the  edge 
of  the  ventricular  cavity  to  the  subplal  limit,  t,  Conner  and  leas  ramlflei 
variety  of  ependrmal  cell.  S,  Coarser  ependymal  cells,  branching  within  the 
Inner  half  of  the  Infundibular  wall.  4,  Portions  of  ependrmal  cells  with  tufted 
subplal  branchings,  s.  Unstained  nerve-cells.  C  Pyramids!  cells  with  lone  tas 
processes.  X,  Transversely  lying  cells  of  small  else  with  knobbed  ex  trinities. 
».  Pyramidal  cells  with  large  numbers  of  apical  processes.  10,  Probable  axis- 
cylinder  extension  of  pyramidal  cells  with  thickenings,  and  rectangular  exten- 
sions to  the  subplal  limit.  11,  Nerve-Sbers  passing  from  the  Infundibular  wall 
Into  the  tissues  along  the  border  of  the  ventricle-  11,  Burr-like  cells  of  the 
Infundibular  wall.  U,  Line  of  the  floor  of  the  brain.  14,  Long-rayed  ependymal 
cells  of  the  Juncture  of  the  ventricular  and  Infundibular  cavities.  IB,  IS,  Fir-tree 
ependymal  cells  of  various  slses  and  forms  lining  the  border  of  the  ventricle.  A 
few  of  them  are  seen  to  have  rounded  knobs  adjusted  sgalnat  the  ptal  limit  of 
the  basis  cerebri.  M,  Neuroglia  cell  approximating  the  short-rayed  type  of  QolgL 
17.  IT,  Sustentacular  glls-cells  of  the  Inferior  border  of  the  tuber  cinerama.  Is, 
It,  Oils-cells  with  numerous  long  and  stout  hslry  processes  from  the  bodies,  and 
thicker  projections,  probably  transition  forms  between  the  sustentacalar  cells  and 
cells  of  Ister  development,  ft),  Probable  nerve-cell  resembling  some  of  the  glls- 
cells  U.  II,  Large  mossy  cells  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  ventricular 
border.    tt,  tt,  Nerve-cella  of  different  forms.     (Berkley.) 

tiated  afferent  impulses  meet  with  response,  and  (2)  that  the 
structures  to  which  Berkley  and  Andriezen  refer  are  contained 
precisely  in  the  central  gray  matter  which  Foster  considers  as 
"perhaps  in  point  of  origin  the  oldest  part  of  the  brain"  and 
which  "seems  to  serve  chiefly  as  a  bed  for  the  development  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves,"  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  the 
posterior  pituitary  body  is  a  general  center  in  which  active  func- 
tions are  incited  and  governed  in  response  to  afferent  impulses. 
A  neuron,  we  have  seen,  presents  all  the  attributes  of  other 
organs;  that  the  analogy  includes  the  functional  limits  of  these 
organs  is  very  probable.    Under  these  circumstances  and  taking 
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the  digestive  system  as  example,  a  group  of  neurons  consti- 
tuting the  origin  of  a  nerve  would  be  able  to  automatically 
continue  its  passive  functions  between  meals.  But  just  as  the 
onset  of  digestion,  the  active  functional  state  of  the  stomach, 
involves  a  reflex  modification  of  the  vibratory  rhythm  in  all  its 
nervous  supply,  through  the  vagus,  so  wuuld  a  nerve-cent': r  M 
passing  from  Uie  passive  to  the  active  state  reflexly  receive  from 
tke  posterior  pituitary  body  the  particular  vibratory  rhythm  re- 
quired by  the  organ  to  which  its  terminals  are  distributed. 

Professor  Foster's  reference  to  the  central  gray  matter 
bb  a  bed  "for  the  development  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cranial 
irrves"  siij-i-i-  that  the  posk-rior  pihiitnry  might  possibly 
supply  energy  for  all  cranial  nerves.  The  complex  origins  and 
connections  of  the  optic  nerve  would,  under  these  conditions, 
convert  the  posterior  pituitary  into  a  source  of  energy,  pure 
and  simple,  for  general  distribution. 

But  the  variety  of  cells  which  the  posterior  lobe  contains, 
be  compared  to  the  single  type  of  ball-tipped  fibers  of  the  ante- 
rior, suggests  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Berkley  says,  referring 
to  the  latter  organ:  "No  nerve-eeZis  are  to  be  found  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ,  and  all  nerves  belonging  to  it  appear  to 
be  derived  from  branches  of  the  carotid  plexus."  Thi8  indi- 
cates that  nervous  energy  supplied  by  this  organ  to  the  supra- 
renal system,  while  produced  through  the  action  of  oxygen 
upon  the  phosphorus-containing  epithelial  protoplasm  nnd 
therefore  similar  in  kind  to  that  produced  elsewhere  in  the 
organism,  is  due  to  a  stimulating  influence  other  than  that 
which  prevails  in  the  posterior  lobe.  In  other  words,  while 
the  iodine  in  organic  combination  in  the  thyroid  secretion  is 
the  normal  stimulus  of  the  whole  anterior  lobe, — and  one  of 
tin'  many  stimuli  to  which  it  responds,— the  posterior  lobe  is 
made  up  of  many  types  of  neurons  which  depend  upon  the  leci- 

Ithin  formed  between  their  protoplasmic  partitions  for  their 
functional  activity. 
The  organs  differ  markedly  and  significantly  in  one  re- 
spect, therefore:  i.e.,  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  whole  of  the 
anterior  lobe  is  devoted  to  the  one  purpose  of  energizing  the 
suprarenal  nerves,  the  posterior  is  an  aggregate  of  many  Gen- 
era.   This  indicates,  it  seems  to  us,  that,  if  the  organ  were  a 
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general  source  of  energy  for  the  whole  bed  of  cranial  nerves, 
irrespective  of  the  individuality  and  purpose  of  each  nerve,  it 
would  have  been  similar  in  general  construction  to  its  mate, 
the  anterior  lobe.  That  it  is  not  distinctly  suggests  that  each 
group  of  neurons  in  the  posterior  pituitary  body  is  a  highly 
specialized  center  for  a  single  class  of  nerves.  Indeed,  this  is 
experimentally,  though  indirectly,  sustained  by  Andriezen's 
researches.  He  could  not  have  traced  a  direct  nervous  con- 
nection with  the  olfactory  bulb  and  with  the  cerebrospinal 
axis  had  the  organ  been  a  center  for  the  production  of  energy 
intended  to  be  diffused  promiscuously  in  the  central  gray 
matter. 

Again,  the  connection  between  the  posterior  lobe  and  the 
nervous  system  cannot  be  limited  to  the  cranial  nerves,  since 
we  have  seen  how  intimate  is  the  functional  relationship  in 
which  afferent  impulses  obtain,  between  the  middle  brain  and 
the  entire  motor  system.  Were  the  cranial  nerves  alone  in- 
volved, the  skeletal  muscles  would  have  to  be  omitted  from 
the  list  of  structures  under  the  organ's  control.  As  we  have 
seen,  removal  of  the  middle  brain  abolishes  all  "bodily  move- 
ments," as  Foster  puts  it,  "carried  out  by  means  of  co-ordinate 
motor  impulses,  influenced,  arranged,  and  governed  by  coin- 
cident sensory  or  afferent  impulses." 

Yet,  how  can  the  posterior  lobe  influence  organs  with 
which  it  has  no  anatomical  connection?  Thus,  the  most  prom- 
inent motor  paths,  the  pyramidal  tracts,  arise,  in  the  cortex, 
from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  central  convolutions,  pass 
down  behind  the  knee  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  then  pene- 
trate the  middle  third  of  the  pes  cerebri,  then  the  pons  and 
the  medulla,  and  finally  pass  down  the  cord.  Where  is  the  con- 
nection with  the  posterior  pituitary?  When  the  tracts  "emerge 
from  the  pons,"  says  Edingor,"  "their  fibers  form  two  large  bun- 
dles in  the  ventral  portion  of  the  medulla," — *.«.,  in  the  regions 
of  the  middle  brain, — where,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only  all  nerves 
endowed  entirely  or  in  part  with  motor  properties — the  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  elev- 
enth, and  twelfth  pairs — are  represented  either  by  their  nuclei 
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or  bj  communicating  roots,  but  also  where  all  nerves  acquire 
their  vasomotor  properties. 

But  what  is  the  difference — as  regards  the  role  of  the  nerv- 
ous energy  involved — between  a  motor  and  a  vasomotor  nerve? 
None,  evidently,  and  perfect  equipoise  between  the  energy 
transmitted  to  the  cellular  structures  of  an  organ,  and  that 
necessary  for  its  vasomotor  functions,  being  a  sine  qua  non  to 
proper  function,  a  single  organ  was  intrusted  by  Nature  with 
the  inciting  and  governing  role:  i.e.,  the  posterior  pituitary 
body.  Of  course,  this  relegates  all  motor  impulses  "influenced, 
arranged,  and  governed  by  coincident  sensory  or  afferent  im- 
pulses" to  this  organ,  and  makes  it  the  general  center  of  the 
motor  system.  We  have  previously  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
medulla  is  only  a  transmitting  center:  a  general  station  to 
which  impulses  from  various  directions  arrive  by  the  cord  from 
below,  by  the  commissures  from  the  encephalic  structures, 
and  establish  junctions  with  the  several  paths  with  which  they 
are  related.  "The  encephalon  is  a  very  complicated  system  of 
large  and  small  continents  of  gray  or  central  nervous  sub- 
stance," says  Professor  Duval,  "communicating  one  with  an- 
other and  with  the  medulla  by  numerous  commissures." 

We  have  seen  how  absolutely  independent  of  motor  func- 
tions the  hemispheres  are,  though  volitional  attributes  enable 
them  to  utilize  the  motor  system.  Indeed,  the  experimental 
evidence  adduced  on  this  score  is  incontrovertible.  But  the 
same  distinguished  physiologist  says:  "The  nerve-cells  of  the 
cord  form  in  this  organ  a  continuous  central  gray  mass,  extend- 
ing from  one  extremity  of  the  organ  to  the  other.  But,  if  the 
anatomist  locates  the  superior  limit  of  the  cord  on  a  level  with 
the  occipito-atloidian  articulation,  for  the  physiologist  the  cord 
extends  into  the  interior  of  the  cranium;  it  reaches  to  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius  (the  true  origin  of  the  motor  oculi  com- 
munis and  patheticus)  and  even  on  a  level  with  the  third  ven- 
tricle— the  gray  substance  of  the  walls  of  this  ventricle."  We 
have  seen  that  he  also  referred  to  its  reaching  up  to  the  sella 
turcica.  That  it  is  within  this  bony  structure  that  the  main 
center  of  this  vast  mechanism — with  its  extensions  and  ter- 
minals, including  the  vasomotor  fibers — lies  we  have  suffi- 
ciently emphasized.     We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  have  good 
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ground  for  the  previously-mentioned  postulate  that  the  posterior 
pituitary  is  a  chief  center  from  which  arise  excito-motor  im- 
pulses now  thought  to  originate  in  the  bulb. 

The  relationship  that  exists  between  the  cranial  nerves  and 
the  posterior  pituitary  body  now  becomes  apparent.  Not  onlv 
do  the  ten  nerves  endowed  with  motor  properties  either  in  Mo 
or  in  part  owe  their  functional  impulses  to  this  body,  but  those 
which  regulate  their  functional  blood-supply  also.  Again,  a* 
all  organs  require  functional  impulses  and  blood,  and  inasmuch 
as  these  impulses  and  the  blood  must  be  incited  and  governed, 
nil  organs  must  be  functionally  dominated  by  the  posterior 
pituitary  body.  Indeed,  all  the  data  that  we  have  presented  in 
this  work  tend  to  show  that  the  posterior  pituitary  body  is  the 
chief  motor  center  of  the  organism;  it  incite*  and  governs  the 
functional  activity  of  all  organs,  including  the  vascular  system 
and,  through  the  latter,  the  circulation  of  the  brain. 

The  anatomical  relations  of  the  posterior  pituitary  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  colored  plate  prepared  by  us  to  portray 
the  relationship  between  this  organ,  the  floor  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle, the  medulla,  the  pons,  and  the  cord — all  of  which  struc- 
tures are  continuous. 

THE  POSTERIOR  PITUITARY  AS  THE  SENSORITJM  COMMUNE 
From  all  the  data  submitted  and  the  normal  functional 
association  embodied  in  reflex  phenomena  manifested  through 
various  nerves — the  vagus,  for  example — motor-efferent  phe- 
nomena are  the  normal  sequences  of  sensory-afferent  impres- 
sions, and  the  two  are  necessarily  linked.  The  pons  Varolii  or 
at  least  its  gray  ganglionic  substance,  is  now  thought  to  originate 
motor  impulses  that  are  independent  of  mental  processes  and 
to  be  the  seat  of  instinctive  acts.  "It  is,  indeed,  to  the  pons," 
says  Professor  Duval,  "that,  in  a  general  way,  we  appear  au- 
thorized to  ascribe  the  most  important  r61e  in  great  emotional 
expressions:  laughing,  weeping,  the  cry  of  pain;  in  a  word,  in- 
voluntary manifestations.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term 
sensorium  commune  applied  to  the  pons  should  be  understood. 
Indeed,  if,  as  was  done  by  Vulpian.  the  corpora  striata,  the  optic 
thalami,  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  and  the  cerebellum**  are 

•  The  hemisphere*  had  doubtteia  been  previously  removed. 
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successively  removed,  the  animal  still  showB,  by  characteristic 
agitations  and  plainliva  cries,  the  pain  it  experiences  when  sub- 
mitted to  strong  external  excitations:  i.e.,  when  its  leg  is 
squeezed  with  pincers  or  a  bare  nerve  is  excited.  If  the  pons 
itself  and  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  are  now  destroyed,  the 
animal  at  once  ceases  to  respond  by  similar  cries  and  agita- 
tions." .  .  .  "An  animal  that  has  lost  its  pons  has  there- 
fore lost  a  center  for  the  perception,  of  sensitive  impressions." 
The  gray  ganglionic  substance  of  the  pons  is.  we  have  seen,  a 
part  of  the  central  gray  matter  which  begins  in  the  posterior 
pituitary  body:  &  fact  which  suggests  that  the  latter  is  the 
seat  of  functions  now  ascribed  to  this  part  of  the  pons. 

Indeed,  these  instinctive  involuntary  acts  aTe  dominant  in 
the  entire  phylogenetic  scale  even  in  vertebrates  devoid  of  skull 
or  brain:  the  amphioxus,  for  example,  down  to  which  Andriezen 
traced  the  structures  which  ultimately  become  the  pituitary 
bodies.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  inciting  and  governing 
efferent  impulse  from  the  posterior  pituitary  without  an  af- 
ferent impulse  conveying  to  it  the  needs  of  the  organ  to  be 
incited  to  activity  and  governed.  Duval  refers  to  weeping,  for 
instance;  tears,  we  have  seen,  are  brought  on  by  increased  cir- 
culation and  stimulation  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  lacry- 
mal  glands;  what  is  this  but  functional  activity  enhanced  by 
impulses  to  the  posterior  pituitary — if  our  previous  conclusions 
are  at  all  warranted? 

True,  wc  are  dealing  primarily  with  a  mental  phenomenon, 
but  this  only  proves  that  afferent  impulses  may  reach  the  poste- 
rior pituitary  from  the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres  as  they  can 
from  any  organ.  Nor  is  the  act  an  instinctive  one;  but  this 
fact  also  affords  supporting  testimony,  since  it  demonstrates 
that  the  organ  is  not  only  influenced  by  impressions  of  a  purely 
reflex  kind,  or  connected  merely  with  organic  life,  but  also- by 
the  highest  form  of  nervous  action:  i.o.,  mentality.  What 
better  evidence  can  we  have  of  this  than  the  violent  cardiac 
action;  the  trembling;  the  involuntary  excretion  of  urine,  of 
faeces,  of  sweat;  or  oven  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  heart,  all  of 
which  phenomena  may  attend  intense  fear,  and  all  due  to  loss 
of  control  by  the  posterior  pituitary,  under  the  violence  of  the 
mental  impulses  over     .     .     .     muscular  tissue:  cardiac,  skele- 
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tal,  cystic,  intestinal,  and  sudorific?  To  this  list  me  may  add 
loss  of  control  over  all  vasoconstrictors,  since  we  hare  relaxa- 
tion of  the  larger  internal  vascular  trunks,  central  engorge- 
ment, in  virtue  of  the  principle — "vessels  supplied  with  a  ma- 
cular coat  and  capillaries  are  mutually  antagonistic  in  contrac- 
tion and  dilation" — submitted  in  the  earlier  chapters  and  the 
mechanism  of  which  we  can  now  understand.  Both  antag- 
onistic conditions  are  expressed  in  another  symptom  of  fear: 
i.e.,  intense  pallor,  the  lividity  of  Asiatic  cholera  and,  indeed, 
of  the  moribund.  Truly  instinctive,  however,  is  the  sudden  cry 
or  scream  brought  on  by  unexpected  pain:  evidently  the  result 
of  an  impulse  to  the  posterior  pituitary,  since  we  again  have  a 
series  of  muscular  actions  of  the  chest,  glottis,  etc.,  which  are 
necessary  for  the  cry.  Laughing,  sneezing,  coughing,  and  other 
kindred  acts  are  all  manifestations  of  motor  activity;  and  so  is 
vomiting  the  result  of  afferent  and  efferent  vagal  impulses, 
again  with  muscular  structures  as  the  mechanical  factors  and 
the  posterior  pituitary  as  inciting  and  governing  organ. 

And  a  striking  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that 
these  manifestations  of  activity  not  only  prevail  in  a  frog  de- 
prived of  its  hemispheres,  but  that,  if  the  animal  is  kept  alive 
and  in  good  health,  signs  suggestive  of  intelligence  appear. 
"For  days  or  even  weeks  after  the  operation,"  says  Professor 
Foster,  "there  may  be  no  signs  whatever  of  the  working  of  any 
volition;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  months,  movements,  previously 
absent,  of  such  a  character  as  to  suggest  that  they  ought  to  be 
called  voluntary,  may  make  their  appearance.  .  .  .  Even 
in  their  most  complete  development  such  movements  do  not 
negate  the  view  that  the  frog,  in  the  absence  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  is  wanting  in  what  we  ordinarily  call  a  *will."»  Jfor 
need  they,  for  these  so-called  involuntary,  instinctive  acta  are 
dominant  even  in  vertebrates  devoid  of  skull  or  brain:  the 
amphioxus,  for  example,  down  to  which  Andriezen  traced  the 
structures  which  ultimately  become  the  pituitary  bodies. 

That  the  posterior  pituitary  is  a  discerning  organ,  and  one, 
at  that,  capable  of  simultaneously  subserving  many  functions, 
is  sustained  on  all  sides.  Totally  independent  of  the  brain, 
though  its  servant  when  need  he,  it  appears  to  us  as  the  undoubted 
seat  of  the  many  centers — i.e.,  for  cardiac  action,  respiration, 
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vasomotor  action,  sneezing,  coughing,  etc. — that  have  been 
located  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  True,  local  disease  or  trau- 
matism point  to  the  "bulbar"  areas  concerned  as  "centers."' 
But  if  the  bulb  is  given  the  role  which  we  believe  it  to  fulfill, — 
one  which,  perhaps,  may  allow  us  to  call  it  a  consociating  organ, 
— it  will  become  apparent  that  any  lesion  capable  of  blocking 
the  multitude  of  allerent  and  efferent  impulses  that  traverse 
it  at  all  times  and  which  represent  the  aggregate  of  the  organ- 
isms inciting  and  governing  energy  must  necessarily  compro- 
mise life  or  the  functions  of  an  organ  to  which  the  blocked 
nerves  are  distributed. 

We  have  expressed  the  belief  that  there  are  but  two  gen- 
eral subdivisions  of  the  nervous  Bystem,  and  that  both  of  these 
have  the  posterior  pituitary  body  as  their  general  center.  This 
view  has  not  only  been  sustained  by  our  analysis  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  various  organs,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  fully  coincide 
with  established  facts. 

As  Regards  Efferent  {Motor)  Impulses. — It  has  been  experi- 
mentally determined  that  all  fibers  that  originate  from  roots  in 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  cord  are  efferent:  i.e.,  transmit  motor 
impulses  from  the  cord  to  the  periphery.  Section  of  these 
fibers  causes:  in  muscles,  paralysis;  in  glands,  cessation  of 
secretion;   in  vessels,  dilation. 

Interpreted  from  our  standpoint,  these  morbid  phenomena 
are  accounted  for  ns  follows:  As  the  active  functional  state  of 
any  organ  is  brought  on  by  constriction  of  its  arterioles  beyond 
the  limits  of  tonic  constriction  (that  attending  the  pa 
functional  state),  eection  of  the  nerve  transmitting  the  con- 
strictive impulses  brings  on  the  opposite  of  active  function, — 
t.«.,  paralysis, — or,  if  distributed  to  a  gland,  arrest  of  secretion. 
Although  the  same  impulses  serve  to  incite  and  govern  the 
cellular  activity  of  the  organ,  paralysis,  muscular  or  glandular, 
is  not  due  to  the  loss  of  these  two  functional  attributes,  since 
eection  of  vagal  efferent  nerves,  which  only  incite  and  govern 
the  active  functional  state  beyond  tonic  contraction,  does  not 
cause  paralysis.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  latter  is  slowing 
of  the  blood-stream:  i.e.,  reduction  of  the  supply  of  oxidizing 
substance.  The  cellular  elements  lose  their  mechanical  energy 
and  can  no  longer  be  incited  to  action  and  governed.     The 
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mechanical  energy  being  due  to  the  oxidizing  substance,  it  is 
traceable  through  the  adrenal  system  to  the  anterior  pituitary 
body,  while  the  inciting  and  governing  influence,  being  of 
cerebro-spinal  origin  through  the  anterior  root  severed,  is 
traceuble  to  the  posterior  pituitary  body.  That  it  is  of  central 
origin  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  section  of  the  medulla  is  fol- 
lowed by  general  vasodilation. 

Control  experiments  are  represented  by  the  well-known 
facts  that  stimulation  of  an  anterior  root  causes  vasoconstric- 
tion and  increased  functional  activity,  and,  if  sufficiently 
6trong,  convulsive  movements  of  muscles.  The  latter,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  seen,  are  due  to  excessive  oxidation  of  the 
muscular  elements — complemental  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
inadequate  oxidation  is  the  primary  source  of  paralysis  and 
that  our  conception  of  the  functional  process  is  not  erroneous. 

We  have  previously  shown  that  the  so-called  vasomoter 
center  and  the  cranial  nerves  that  possessed  motor  properties 
occupied  the  same  medullary  region:  the  upper.  As  general 
motor  nerves  possess  vasomotor  properties,  the  reason  for  this 
is  obvious.  Again,  we  ascertained  that  the  cranial  nerves  which 
acquire  motor  properties  by  anastomosis  were  grouped  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  medulla.  The  entire  organ  thus  becomes 
a  conductor  for  general  motor  impulses,  whether  transmitted 
by  the  cord  (as  indicated  by  the  general  vasodilation  incident 
upon  medullary  section)  or  by  cranial  nerves. 

Although  this  aggregate  of  motor  areas  in  the  medulla 
represents  but  radiating  paths  from  a  common  center,  the 
posterior  pituitary  lobe,  present  conceptions  as  to  their  dis- 
tribution— whether  to  the  extremities,  the  thorax,  the  cranial 
nerves,  etc. — or  their  anatomical  relations  with  the  hemispheres 
— the  cerebellum,  etc. — are  in  no  way  modified.  All  we  need 
to  recall  is  that — if  our  views  are  sound — the  sympathetic 
system  is  not  an  autonomous  system  of  nerves,  and  that  it  is 
a  subdivision  of  the  general  motor  system  originating,  like  all 
motor  nerves,  from  the  cord,  while  its  impulses  emanate  from 
the  common  general  center.  Indeed,  the  bulb  is  a  consociating 
organ,  but  not  a  primary  center,  nor  the  seat  of  a  multitude  of 
specific  centers.  It  is  purely  an  extension  of  the  spinal  cord;  and 
its  nuclei,  roots,  etc.,  correspond  to  the  spinal  roots,  though  more 
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developed  than  the  latter,  and,  like  them,  transmit  impulses  of 
which  the  primary  functional  source  is  the  posterior  pituitary 
budy. 

A$  Regards  Afferent  (Sensory)  Impulses. — It  has  likewise 
been  experimentally  ascertained  that  all  fibers  that  originate 
from  roots  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cord  are  afferent:  i.e., 
transmit  sensory  impulses  from  the  periphery  toward  the  cord. 
Section  of  these  roots  is  followed  by  loss  of  sensation. 

Interpreted  from  our  standpoint,  sensory  impressions  are 
similarly  transmitted  from  all  parts  of  the  organism,  and  the 
one  general  sensory  system  supplies  the  needs  of  all.  The 
nature  of  the  impulse  being  governed  by  the  speciiic  cellular 
cteristics  of  the  peripheral  structures  which  receives  the 
pressions,  whether  related  to  a  special  sense,  general  sensi- 
bility, variations  of  functional  activity,  etc.,  they  all  reach 
the  posterior  pituitary.  That  such  is  the  case  is  demonstrated 
by  I  he  fact  that,  while  frogs  deprived  of  the  hemispheres  ex- 
hibit typical  sign3  of  continued  co-ordination  and  sensation, 
removal  of  the  bulb  then  causes  them  to  no  longer  show  these 
signs.  This  does  not  exclude  the  functions  of  subsidiary  cen- 
ters,— t.e.,  relies  centers,  ganglia,  etc., — which  probably  serve 
as  accumulators  of  energy,  and  act  in  lieu  of  the  posterior 
pituitary  body  unless  the  peripheral  stimulation  exceed  their 
potential  as  to  the  efferent  energy  actively  used.  The  law  of 
generalization  of  Pfiuger, — i.e.,  propagation  of  (reflex)  impnleea 
to  the  medulla  under  excessive  excitation, — which,  according 
to  our  view,  applies  to  the  posterior  pituitary,  typifies  the 
maximum  effect  produced  under  such  conditions,  and  further 
demonstrates  the  connection  between  the  periphery  and  the 
latter  organ. 

Control  experiment  are  represented  by  the  familiar  re- 
sults of  stimulation  of  the  dorsal  roots,  which  causes  augmenta- 
tion of  reflex  activities  and  of  conscious  sensations.  The  reflex 
inhibition  of  functional  activity  of  certain  organs  we  have 
ascribed  to  excessive  stimulation:  in  accord,  therefore,  with 
foregoing  facts.  This  affords  the  complementary  concordance 
required  to  place  our  conception  of  the  functions  involved  on 
a  solid  foundation. 

There  is  a  feature  of  practical  value  in  this  connection 
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which  must  be  emphasized:  i.e.,  the  identity  of  the  posterior 
pituitary  body  as  the  center  upon  which  all  emotions,  shock, 
etc.,  react,  and  as  the  organ  which  initiates  the  phenomena 
that  attend  the  impressions  thus  produced. 

That  this  organ  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
the  cerebrum  in  all  phenomena  pertaining  to  intelligence, 
reason,  and  will,  precisely  as  its  motor  functions — other  than 
the  purely  automatic  ones — may  be  dominated  by  these  higher 
manifestations  of  nervous  activity,  need  hardly  be  emphasized. 
"Sensory"  interpreted  by  us — i.e.,  in  its  broad  sense — refers 
to  impressions  received  by  all  end-organs  endowed  with  sensa- 
tion, as  previously  stated.  Whether  these  first  reach  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  cutaneous  surface,  the  gustatory  papillae,  the  olfac- 
tory area,  etc.,  or  be  due  to  traumatism,  surgical  procedures, 
an  abnormal  mental  state,  such  as  attends  fear,  grief,  or  other 
emotions,  etc.,  we  are  always  dealing  with  molecular  jarring 
of  the  posterior  pituitary  body:  harmless  when  slight,  patho- 
genic when  sufficiently  intense,  but  fatal  when  a  certain  limit 
is  reached.  Precisely  as  the  current  passed  through  the  region 
by  the  Weber  brothers  inhibited  the  heart,  so  can  fright,  in- 
tense pleasure,  or  shock  prove  fatal  by  inhibiting  the  heart, 
but  primarily  by  jarring  the  posterior  pituitary  body— or, 
speaking  more  correctly,  by  inducing  excessive  molecular  vibra- 
tion of  its  elements. 

The  maximum  effect  of  shock  thus  becomes  an  arrest  of 
nervous  impulses  through  which  function  is  sustained  via  the 
cerebrospinal  axis.     This  may  well  be  illustrated  by  the  de- 
scription given  by  Professor  Stewart  of  the  "various  phenomena 
which  are  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  shock"  as  ex- 
emplified by  section  of  the  cord.    "When  the  spinal  cord  of  a 
dog  is   divided, — e.g.,   in   the    dorsal   region, — all    power — all 
vitality,  one  might  almost  say — seems  to  be  forever  gone  from 
the  portion  of  the  body  below  the  level  of  the  section.     The 
legs  hang  limp  and  useless.     Pinching  or  tickling  them  calls 
forth  no  reflex  movements.    The  vasomotor  tone  is  destroyed, 
and  the  vessels  gorged  with  blood.     The  urine  accumulates, 
overfills  the  paralyzed  bladder,  and  continually  dribbles  away 
from  it.    The  sphincter  of  the  anus  has  lost  its  tone,  and  the 
feces  escape  involuntarily."    We  hardly  need  to  emphasize  the 
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fact  that  we  have  here  a  summary  of  all  the  phenomena  which 
attend  loss  of  functional  activity:  that  over  which  the  poste- 
rior pituitary  body  presides. 

But  this  experimental  section  of  the  cord  was  also  chosen 
as  an  example  of  the  wonderful  resources  of  Nature  when 
life's  functions  are  to  be  preserved.  "If  we  were  to  continue 
our  observations  only  for  a  short  time,  a  few  hours  or  days," 
continues  the  author,  "we  should  be  apt  to  appraise  at  a  very 
low  value  I  ho  functions  of  that  part  of  the  cord  which  still 
remains  in  connection  with  the  paralyzed  extremities.  But 
these  symptoms  are  essentially  temporary.  They  are  the  re- 
sults of  shock;  they  are  not  true  'deficiency'  phenomena.  And 
if  we  wait  for  a  time,  we  shall  find  that  this  torpor  of  the  lower 
dorsal  and  lumbar  cord  is  far  from  giving  a  true  picture  of 
its  normal  state;  that,  cut  off,  as  it  is,  from  the  influence  of 
the  brain,  it  is  still  endowed  with  marvelous  powers.  If  we 
wait  long  enough,  we  shall  see  that,  although  voluntary  motion 
never  returns,  reflex  movements  of  the  hind-limhs,  complex 
and  co-ordinated  to  a  high  degree,  are  readily  induced.  Vaso- 
motor tone  comes  back.  The  functions  of  defecation  and  mic- 
turition are  normally  performed.  Erection  of  the  penis  and 
ejaculation  of  the  semen  take  place  in  a  dog.  A  man  with 
complete  paralysis  below  the  loins  and  destitute  of  all  sensa- 
tion in  the  paralyzed  region  has  been  known  to  become  a 
father  (BTachet).  Pregnancy  carried  on  to  labor  at  full  term 
has  been  observed  in  a  bitch  whose  cord  was  completely  divided 
above  the  lumbar  enlargement." 

How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  Simply  by  the  fact  that 
the  "sympathetic"  chain  of  ganglia  does  not  constitute  an 
autonomous  system,  but  a  part  of  the  general  motor  Bystem, 
which  is  able  to  compensate,  in  a  measure,  even  for  spinal 
functions.  It  serves  as  conductor  for  impulses,  through  its 
communicating  branches,  and  thus  supplies  a  bridge,  as  it 
were,  between  the  two  segments  of  the  cord:  i.e.,  between  the 
isolated  lower  segment  and  its  source  of  impulses,  the  poste- 
rior pituitary  body.  The  same  ganglia  and  the  splanchnics  also 
using  this  chain  aa  intermediary  to  the  adrenals,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  quasinormal  functions  in  the  mutilated  animal  are 
accounted  for  and  the  unity  of  the  whole  mechanism  shown. 
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In  view  of  all  these  facts,  the  following  conclusion  seems  to  ub 
warranted:  The  posterior  pituitary  body  is  the  center  upon  which 
all  emotions,  shock — psychical  or  traumatic — and  kindred  sources 
of  nervous  functional  excitement  or  depression  react,  and  impair- 
ment of  its  functions  accounts  for  the  pathological  phenomena  now 
ascribed  to  such  causes. 

THE  PITUITARY  BODIES  AS  THE  GOVERNING  CENTERS 
OF  THE  VITAL  PROCESSES. 

The  foregoing  facts  sufficiently  emphasize  the  physiological 
importance  of  the  posterior  pituitary  body,  for,  in  transferring 
to  this  organ  the  functional  attributes  so  long  thought  to  belong 
to  the  medulla  and  the  pons  in  addition  to  others  herein  out- 
lined, we  have  concentrated  within  its  precincts  the  entire  con- 
trol of  all  chemico-physical  agencies  that  enter  into  and  serve  to 
sustain  life's  processes.  This,  of  course,  indicates  that  even  the 
anterior  pituitary  body  is  governed  by  its  mate.  That  such  is 
the  case  is  evident:  the  terminal  fibers  that  have  been  very 
properly  termed  "vasomotor"  hold  all  vessels  in  their  grasp, 
while  it  is  through  their  intermediary  that  cellular  metabolism 
and  the  oxygen-supply  to  all  tissues  are  incited  and  governed. 
Indeed,  this  diminutive  organ  appears — to  us  at  least — as  one 
of  Nature's  most  wonderful  achievements.  And  yet,  does  the 
anterior  pituitary  not  govern  its  mate?  We  have  sufficiently 
emphasized  the  increased  oxidation  that  occurs  in  aU  organs 
when  this  lobe  is  unduly  active;  that  the  posterior  lobe  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule  is  obvious.  It  thus  becomes  evident  that 
both  pituitaries  are  interdependent:  a  proof,  indeed,  of  their 
supremacy  over  all  other  organic  functions. 

With  due  reserve,  however,  and  fully  realizing  that  all  the 
deductions  recorded  in  this  volume  may  be  faulty  in  the  light 
of  data  with  which  we  may  not  have  been  familiar,  we  venture 
to  submit  the  following  conclusion: — 

The  pituitary  bodies  are  the  general  centers  which  actively 
sustain  cellular  metabolism:  the  anterior  pituitary  insures  oxy- 
genation of  the  blood  and  all  oxidation  processes;  the  posterior 
pituitary  adjusts  the  vibratory  rhythm  of  all  nervous  impulses 
which  incite  and  govern  functional  activity. 

This  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  pituitary  bodies  are 
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the  source  of  life,  for  this  is  a  property  of  every  cell  in  the 
organism.  During  the  earlier  years  of  our  existence,  while  the 
adrenal  and  ncrvoua  systems  (including  their  chief  centers)  are 
undergoing  development,  their  functions  ore  relatively  circum- 
scribed, the  thymus  supplying  deficiencies.  As  will  be  shown 
in  the  next  chapter,  we  have  evidence  of  this  in  the  liability 
of  children  to  certain  infectious  diseases  which  do  not  affect 
the  adult.  While  the  latter  is  able  to  counteract  the  patho- 
genic organisms  and  their  toxins  by  means  of  adequate  immu- 
nizing agencies,  the  child  is  not,  because  it  is  only  supplied, 
through  the  intermediary  of  its  thymus,  with  relatively  ineffl- 
cient  quantities  of  these  agencies;  in  other  words,  the  total 
immunizing  energy  developed  by  its  organs  is  inadequate. 
Indeed,  the  first  year  of  a  life  is  the  period  of  greatest  exposure: 
Nature  supplies,  in  the  mother's  milk,  not  only  nutriment,  but, 
as  previously  stated,  oxidizing  substance — besides  other  anti- 
toxic elements. 

Even  the  anterior  pituitary,  the  governing  center  of  the 
oxidation  processes,  can  in  no  way  be  deemed  a  life-center. 
During  the  earlier  portion  of  its  existence  the  organism  is,  in 
a  measure,  independent  of  its  pituitaries,  and  able  to  sustain 
life  with  the  centers  of  the  lower  brain  and  cord  as  governing 
ganglia.  Even  in  the  adult  the  adrenals  are  not  solely  de- 
pendent upon  their  own  center.  As  we  have  seen,  they  are 
connected  with  the  cord  by  communicating  filaments:  those 
which  probably  supplied  them  with  their  first  impulses  Bad 
sustained  their  functional  activity  until  their  chief  center  had 
reached  a  state  of  development  able  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
perfected  organism.  That  these  spinal  communicating  nerveB 
may  be  able  to  resume  or  continue  their  rGJe  as  channels  for 
impulses  to  the  adrenals,  in  case  of  injury  to,  or  destruction 
of,  the  pituitaries,  is  probable.  The  very  importance  of  these 
organa  in  the  economy  suggests  the  presence  c-f  a  mechanism 
capable  of  insuring  the  continuation  of  life — even  though  in- 
competent to  afford  protection  against  disease. 

The  two  pituitaries,  intrusted,  as  they  are,  with  functions 
which  include  high  powers  of  differentiation,  are  complement- 
ary, and,  so  to  Bay,  terminal  structures.  They  develop  with 
the  body,  and  are  only  functionally  perfect  when  the  latter  has 
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retched  iU  maturity;  but  the  fact  that  they  are  at  all  subject 
to  development  proves  their  identity  as  parts  of  the  whole,  and 
though  endowed  with  sovereignty  over  all  functions,  they  stand 
no  higher  than  any  other  organ  as  a  life-center,  though  perhaps 
the  seat  of  inordinate  metabolism. 

Oxygen,  we  have  seen,  is  the  active  agency  through  which 
the  anterior  lobe  carries  on  its  functions;  phosphorus  is  that 
upon  which  the  posterior  lobe  depends — with  the  oxidizing 
substance  of  the  plasma — for  the  elaboration  of  its  intrinsic 
energy.  These  two  elements  underlie  the  functional  activity 
of  all  cells,  and  their  mutual  affinity  accounts  for  the  display 
of  vital  energy  of  which  all  cellular  structures  are  the  seat. 
Oxygen-laden  blood  brought  into  contact  with  phosphorus- 
laden  cells  of  which  all  tissues  are  built  represents,  therefore, 
the  foundation  of  functional  activity.  Indeed,  Pfliiger,**  re- 
ferring to  the  photogenic  organs  of  lightning-bugs,  anys:  "Here, 
in  the  wonderful  spectacle  of  animal  phosphorescence.  Nature 
has  given  us  an  example  that  shows  where  the  taper  burns  that 
we  call  life.  ...  It  is  certainly  no  rare  exception,  but  only 
the  special  expression  of  the  general  law,  that  all  cells  are 
burning  continually,  although  with  our  corporeal  eyes  we  do 
not  see  the  light." 

•*  Pfluger:    -General  Physiology,"  by  M.  Verworn;    translated  by  F.  8.  L*», 
ISM. 


CHAPTER  XI, 


THE  INTERNAL  SECRETIONS  IN  Til  KIR  RELATION 
TO   IMMUNITY. 

THE  UNITY  OF  CELLULAR  LIFE. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  view  that  bacteria  per  se  cause  disease  independently 
of  the  toxins  they  generate  hardly  needs  to  be  emphasized. 
Apart  from  the  mechanical  effcctB  which  the  accumulation 
of  micro-organisms  in  the  blood  may  cause,  every  disease 
distinctly  traceable  to  them  is  attended  with  intoxication. 
Whether  there  occur  after  infection  a  rapid  multiplication  and 
a  wide-spread  distribution  of  germs,  as  in  anthrax  and  septi- 
caemia; or  a  more  localized  though  prodigious  multiplication 
of  bacteria,  as  in  cholera  and  pneumonia;  or,  again,  an  abso- 
lutely circumscribed  multiplication  at  the  site  of  infection, 
as  in  diphtheria:  phenomena  such  as  toxins  alone  can  cause 
invariably  appear.  In  the  entire  sphere  of  bacterial  activity 
is  encompassed  that  which  is  manifest  in  all  Nature:  a  dis- 
play of  energy  through  change.  Micro-organisms,  by  their 
growth  and  multiplication,  not  only  generate  products  of 
metabolism,  but  these,  by  their  physico-chemical  elfects  upon 
surrounding  liquids,  engender  the  fermentative  processes  which 
underlie  all  infectious  diseases, — "infectious"  only  in  the  sense 
of  their  being  transmissible. 

Again,  w€  can  legitimately  assume  that  the  reactions 
caused  by  micro-organisms  in  the  body-fluids  are  similar  to 
those  brought  on  by  the  venom  of  Bnakes,  insects,  and  toxic 
plants.  Unity  of  cellular  life  applies  to  and  includes  all  path- 
ogenic cells,  whelher  these  be  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin;  it 
applies  likewise  to  their  metabolism,  the  tosic  elements  gen- 
erated by  them,  and  to  the  reactive  effects  on  their  surround- 
ings. While  Weir  Mitchell,  Reichert,  and  others  have  dem- 
onstrated the  albuminoid  nature  of  the  toxic  principles  of 
snake-venom,  Roux  has  emphasized  the  analogy  between  these 
principles  and  the  toxalbumin  of  diphtheria.     The  urticaria 
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caused  by  the  thistle  is  precisely  that  caused  by  the  medusa,  and 
is  traceable  to  the  same  agency,  formic  acid:  the  irritating  prin- 
ciple of  the  caterpillar,  the  ant,  and  other  insects.  Calmette1 
found  that  cobra-venom  caused,  in  the  conjunctiva,  an  inflam- 
matory process  precisely  similar  to  that  brought  on  by  abrin 
and  jequirity.  We  are  also  familiar  with  the  beautiful  experi- 
ments of  Ehrlich  with  abrin  and  ricin:  two  albuminoid  vege- 
table poisons  which  correspond  with  bacterial  poisons  even  to 
their  being  able  to  confer  immunity.  Just  as  there  are  harm- 
less cells  in  the  animal  structure,  so  are  there  harmless  cells 
in  vegetable  structure.  In  the  ascending  steps  of  morbidity, 
in  which  these  benign  organisms  may  take  part  under  the 
influence  of  various  reactions,  we  witness,  however,  not  onlj 
a  biochemical  parallelism  in  all  phenomena  engendered,  but 
also,  as  rightly  contended  by  Charrin,*  a  common  symptoma- 
tology. Thus,  in  their  physical  interchanges,  morbid  effects, 
and  semeiology,  all  cellular  structures  can  be  united  in  a  com- 
mon class. 

THE  ADRENAL  SYSTEM  IN  ITS  RELATION8  TO  PHAGOCYTOSIS 

AND  LEUCOCYTOSIS. 

Metchnikoff  terms  "phagocyte"  any  cell  deprived  of  a 
cellular  membrane  and  capable  of  incorporating  bacteria  and 
other  substances,  and  of  disintegrating  them.  In  the  blood, 
certain  leucocytes,  particularly  the  mobile  or  wandering  neutro- 
philic or  polymorphonuclear  forms  (the  "microphages"),  the 
fixed  endothelial  and  connective-tissue  cells,  those  of  the 
splenic  pulp,  and  the  large  lymphocytes  of  the  blood  ("macro- 
phages"), are  endowed  with  this  property.  Precisely  as  do  the 
familiar  amosba,  so  do  those  phagocytes  ingest  bacteria  and 
assimilate  them.  An  animal  is  immune,  according  to  Metch- 
nikoff, as  long  as  its  phagocytes  freely  take  up  and  destroy 
pathogenic  organisms.  In  proportion,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  functions  of  the  phagocytes  are  impeded,  so  is  the  animal 
susceptible  to  disease.  That  living  and  dead  bacteria  are  thus 
disposed  of  seems  to  have  been  satisfactorily  shown,  while 
chemotaxis  fairly  accounts  for  the  affinity  which  phagocytes 


>  Calmette:    Annates  de  1'Institut  Pasteur,  vol.,  1892. 
•Charrin:    "Poison  des  TImui,"  quoted  by  Noe,  Joe.  ell. 
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show  for  certain  germs  in  preference  to  others.  MetchnikofTa 
doctrine  as  regards  the  power  of  certain  leucocytes,  migrating 
and  fixed,  to  act  as  phagocytes  is  sustained  by  experimental 
evidence;  the  process  can  easily  be  followed  visually  and  the 
leucocytes  be  seen  to  ingest  micro-organisms,  to  which  they 
are  drawn  by  chemotactic  influence.  In  1862  Haeckel  wit- 
nessed the  ingestion  of  indigo  by  leucocytes;  in  1863  Reckling- 
hausen observed  that  pus-cells  were  endowed  with  amceboid 
motion,  and,  having  injected  cinnabar  grains  in  the  dorsal 
lymph-sac  of  frogB,  saw  that  they  were  ingulfed  by  cells  float- 
ing in  the  lymph.  Cohnheim  in  1867  noted  that  the  smaller 
vesselB  of  the  mesentery  became  dilated  and  Baw  leucocytes 
range  themselves  along  the  vascular  walla,  plunge  their  pseudo- 
podia  through  the  mural  stomata,  and  penetrate  beyond  them, 
thus  migrating  and  becoming  "pus-cells."  These  pus-cells,  in 
the  light  of  Metchnikoff's  theory,  are  the  remains  of  protective 
microphages  which  have  Buccumbed  after  migrating  through 
vascular  walk  to  meet  offensively  the  pathogenic  organism. 
Dead  material,  pigment-granules,  fragments  of  tissue,  dust- 
particles,  indigo,  ivory  (in  the  osseous  medullary  canal,  ac- 
cording to  Kolliker),  in  fact,  almost  any  foreign  substance 
capable  of  invading  the  living  organic  structure,  seems  to 
become  their  prey.  An  aseptic  catgut  ligature,  a  fragment  of 
bacilli-laden  tissue,  etc.,  soon  becomes  coated  with  an  exudate 
filled  with  leucocytes  which  first  ingulf  the  bacilli  and  then 
the  disintegrated  tissue.  Let  any  inhibiting  cause  appear, 
however, — an  excessively  virulent  germ,  an  abnormally  high 
temperature,  for  instance, — their  powers  cease,  and  at  once 
the  bacilli  multiply,  causing  death  of  the  animal  used  for  the 
experiment.  The  rapidity  of  the  multiplication  of  pathogenic 
organisms  is  an  additional  factor  operating  against  successful 
phagocytic  action.  When  such  is  the  case  the  phagocytes  are 
themselves  destroyed. 

Successful  phagocytes  may  be  traced  from  their  working 
field  by  staining  the  latter,  as  was  done  by  Rosenberger;  long 
lines  of  colored  cells  may  then  be  seen  to  radiate  in  various 
directions  from  the  stained  area.  The  pathogenic  germs,  once 
ingulfed,  usually  cease  to  multiply,  and,  either  through  a  toxic 
action  or  starvation,  soon  die  and  disappear.    That  organisms 
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are  ingested  alive  Metchnikoff  has  shown.  Spermatozoa,  for 
instance,  ingested  by  macrophages  were  seen  to  continue  their 
motile  activity  until  the  tail  had  also  been  taken  up.  Begun 
in  1865  with  the  digestive  epithelium  of  Gedesmu*  bilineatus, 
the  cellular  elements  of  which  were  shown  to  digest  various 
extrinsic  substances,  Metchnikoff'a  labors  developed  in  1883 
into  his  present  doctrine  of  phagocytosis,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing much  adverse  criticism,  is  steadily  gaining  ground. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  protective  process  is  carried 
on  in  cases  of  general  infection  is  well  illustrated  by  Cantacu- 
zene*:  "Immediately  after  injecting  anthrax  bacteria  in  a  vein 
of  a  rabbit's  ear,"  says  this  author,  "the  organisms  are  taken 
up  by  phagocytes.  At  the  end  of  seven  minutes  in  the  liver, 
eight  minutes  in  the  lungs,  and  one  hour  in  the  spleen  none 
of  the  germs  are  free.  Their  destruction  in  the  phagocytes 
is  at  first  very  rapid,  but  soon  some  of  the  latter  are  overcome, 
and  the  bacteria,  by  multiplying  within  them,  cause  them  to 
become  centers  of  pullulation.  Still,  the  bacteria  that  escape 
from  the  dead  phagocyte  are  seized  by  others;  but,  the  number 
of  the  former  becoming  greater  as  the  battle  progresses,  their 
protective  powers  are  correspondingly  reduced,  and  the  bac- 
teria finally  invade  the  entire  blood-stream.  In  the  liver 
.  .  .  practically  all  the  bacteria  are  destroyed  and  digested 
within  a  few  minutes  after  the  injection.  This  superiority  of 
the  hepatic  phagocytes  in  the  fray  lasts  almost  throughout  the 
disease;  but  the  activity  of  the  phagocytes  finally  decreases; 
the  bacteria  multiply  within  them  and  become  generalized. 
In  the  lungs  there  is  rapid  destruction  of  bacteria  by  poly- 
nuclear  cells,  then  intracellular  development  of  bacteria  and 
generalization." 

The  phagocytes  just  referred  to,  the  microphages,  are 
wandering  or  migrating  cells — free  to  respond  and  travel  more 
or  less  promptly  toward  pathogenic  bacteria,  in  virtue  of  the 
chemotactic  attraction  possessed  by  the  latter. 

Immediately  connected  with  the  role  of  these  migrating 
cells  is  the  process  of  leucocytosis, — a  more  or  less  transient  or 
marked  increase,  in  a  given  area  or  organ,  of  leucocytes, — the 


*  CanUcuiene:    Quotad  by  Itaroal  Monnier,  Qtietta  Medlcale  Beige,  July  u, 
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polymorphonuclear  variety,  included  among  those  which  Metch- 
nikofT  termed  microphages,  usually  predominating.  Leucocy- 
tosis baa  been  the  source  of  considerable  controversy.  Some 
investigators  have  connected  it  directly  with  phagocytosis; 
others  have  ascribed  to  leucocytes  the  production  of  substances 
destined  to  endow  the  blood-plasma  with  antitoxic  properties. 
That  leucocytosis  especially  attends,  besides  leukamiia,  infec- 
tious and  inflammatory  disorders,  pneumonia,  suppurative 
processes,  rheumatism,  etc.,  is  well  known.  Inflammatory  dis- 
eases of  serous  membranes, — peritonitis,  pericarditis,  menin- 
gitis, etc., — malignant  tumors,  wasting  diseases,  haemorrhages, 
etc.,  also  show  it  at  times.  Various  drugs  produce  leucocyto- 
sis, and  it  often  follows  cold  baths,  massage,  and  other  stimu- 
lating measures.  It  is  normally  present  in  the  newborn  and 
often  occurs  during  pregnancy,  digestion,  after  violent  exer- 
cise, etc.:  the  "physiological"  form  observed  in  normal  subjects. 
»In  contradistinction  to  leucocytosis  is  hypoleucocytosis: 
a  condition  in  which  the  leucocytes  are  decreased.  This  is 
met  with  in  typhoid  fever,  acute  tuberculosis,  lobar  pneumonia, 
influenza,  tubercular  pleurisy,  measlea,  inanition,  etc.  The 
causes  of  this  condition  may  be  said  to  be  at  least  obscure, 
judging  from  the  variety  of  doctrines  vouchsafed  by  as  many 
investigators  and  based  upon  contradictory  experiments  In- 
deed, while  some  have  observed  leucocytosis  in  a  given  diM 
other  experimenters  fully  as  reliable  have  witnessed  hypoleu- 
cocytosis.  While  some  have  observed  a  primary  decrease  of 
leucocytes  after  the  injection  of  toxic  substances  into  the 
blood,  others  have  noted  that  the  capillaries  of  various  organs, 
including  the  liver  and  the  lungs,  were  crowded  with  leucocytes 
during  this  stage.    That  considerable  uncertainty  reigns  as  to 

I  the  nature  and  purposes  of  leucocytosis  is  evident. 
Leucocytosis,  however,  seems  to  present  many  bonds  of 
association  with  phagocytosis,  while  the  functions  of  the  ad- 
renal system  as  described  in  this  work  seem  related  to  both. 
A  rapid  increase  of  leucocytes, — say,  from  3000  to  10,000, — in 
typhoid  fever,  for  instance,  is  thought  to  indicate  that  perfo- 
ration is  about  to  occur.    And  yet,  Harvey  Cushing4  refers  to 


•  HBrrey  Cuiblng:    ArchlTM  Gfintralei  de  MSdeelne.  Jin..  1901. 
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four  cases  in  which  laparotomy  was  resorted  to  in  this  connec- 
tion with  the  view  of  closing  ulcers,  in  which  none  were  found. 
While  the  operation  led  to  do  complications,  it  is  obvious  that 
leucocytosis,  in  this  connection  at  least,  proved  misleading. 
This  assertion  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Cabot 
states  that  an  increase  to  15,000  leucocytes  may  be  witnessed  in 
the  absence  of  complications.  Colin  EL  Bussel*  analysed  the 
question  in  thirty-six  uncomplicated  cases  and  obtained  a  varia- 
tion ranging  between  2000  and  12,000.  In  one  of  the  cases  a 
leucocytosis  of  28,000  led  to  operation;  a  perforation  was  found 
and  the  patient  recovered.  In  another  case  the  leucocytosis 
only  reached  4800.  Yet,  operation  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
ruptured  bowel  and  six  other  ulcers  which  had  nearly  pene- 
trated the  whole  thickness  of  the  intestine.  The  patient  died. 
A  third  case  showed  14,500  leucocytes  and  was  operated,  but 
no  perforation  was  found.  While  this  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  great  value  of  operative  procedures  in  perforation,  it  seems 
evident  that  as  a  sign  of  this  complication  leucocytosis  is  un- 
reliable. 

Analysis  of  the  cases  in  which  laparotomy  disclosed  no 
perforation  notwithstanding  leucocytosis,  however,  may  furnish 
a  clue  to  the  cause  of  these  discrepancies  and  elucidate  the 
physiological  function  involved.  In  one  of  the  cases  referred 
to  by  Russel  (Dr.  Hamilton's)  the  leucocytosis  reached  16,000, 
but  was  14,500  when  the  operation  was  begun.  There  was  pain 
in  the  lower  left  quadrant  and  marked  rigidity  of  the  abdom- 
inal muscles.  Nothing  unusual  was  found  beyond  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bowel  "to  be  expected  at  that  stage  of  the  disease." 
The  next  day  the  blood-counts  revealed  10,000  leucocytes.  The 
usual  intestinal  ulcers  could  alone,  therefore,  have  been  the 
source  of  the  temporary  exacerbation.  In  another  case  of  the 
same  kind,  with  a  p re-operative  leucocytosis  of  17,000,  the  only 
feature  found  waa  unusual  tension  and  swelling  of  the  ileo- 
cecal glands.  As  there  was  no  perforation,  we  are  relegated 
to  the  ulcerative  process  alone  as  the  source  of  the  symptoms 
witnessed.  It  is  not  with  the  perforation  that  this  increase 
of  leucocyte-count  could  be  associated,  therefore,  but  with  the 
ulcerative  inflammatory  process. 


*  Colin  K.  KusmI:    Boston  Had.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  April  IS.  1901. 
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Harvey  Cushing  refers  to  abdominal  pain,  rigidity  and 
tenderness  of  the  abdominal  walls  as  having  been  observed  by 
him  in  all  cases  some  time  before  the  perforation  occurred. 
Are  these  symptoms  due  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  intestinal 
lesion  upon  neighboring  structures,  or  are  they  localized  ex- 
pressions of  a  general  perturbation?  Lennander,  of  Upsala,* 
has  recently  shown  that,  while  the  parietal  peritoneum — that 
immediately  underlying  the  abdominal  walls — was  sensitive 
and  painful  even  when  only  touched,  rubbed,  or  stretched,  the 
visceral  peritoneum,  on  the  contrary,  could  be  rubbed,  incised, 
cauterized,  or  chilled  without  causing  the  least  discomfort. 
Neither  here  nor  in  the  greater  part  of  the  6mall  intestine, 
its  mesentery,  the  great  omentum,  the  caecum  and  appendix, 
and  the  colon  was  there  the  least  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
nerves  capable  of  transmitting  tactile,  thermal,  or  painful 
impulses.  If  intestinal  pain  does  appear,  therefore,  before 
perforation,  the  parietal  peritoneum  must  be  included  in  what- 
ever protective  process  the  threatened  complication  may 
awaken.  The  occurrence  of  this  symptom  elsewhere  than  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  lesion  further  sustains  this  fact.  E. 
Palier/  for  example,  describes  a  case  in  which  abdominal  symp- 
toms were  so  marked  that  the  diagnosis  of  appendicitis  waa 
made  by  a  consultant  and  an  operation  performed.  The  au- 
topsy showed  pneumonia  with  empyema,  the  abdomen  being 
normal.  J.  L.  Morse8  also  refers  to  the  danger  of  mistaking 
a  case  of  BO-called  "abdominal  pneumonia"  Ln  children  for  one 
involving  the  abdominal  organs,  and  states  that  he  has  seen 
two  cases  in  which  the  abdomen  had  been  opened  by  experi- 
enced surgeons,  because  appendicitis  was  supposed  to  be  pres- 
ent. Mirande*  even  goeB  60  far  as  to  suggest,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  a  special  form  of  pneumonia  be  distinguished:  i.e., 
that  to  which  the  name  "appendicular  pneumonia"  has  been 
given,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  the  symptoms  simulating 
appendicitis.  These  symptoms  only  occur,  he  found,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  rarely  persist  longer  than  the 

•Lennander:    Centralb.  fOr  Cblrorgle.  Feb.  23.  1901. 
'B.  Falter:    New  York  Medical  Journal.  Sept.  18.  1899. 
■  J.  L.  Morse:    Anrmli  or  Gjrna?c.  and  Pediatry.  Nov..  1839. 
•  Mlrande:    Medical  Preia  and  Circular,  June  S,  1901, 
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fourth  day.  The  pain,  rigidity,  and  sensitiveness  of  the  abdom- 
inal wall  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  result  of  a  local,  direct  action 
of  the  intestinal  lesion  upon  overlying  tissues  through  pressure, 
contiguity  of  tissue,  etc.,  but,  instead,  the  incidental  expression 
of  a  general  physiological  function  of  tehich  leueocytosis  is  an 
important  attribute. 

That  this  is  true  is  also  sustained  by  the  facts  that  the 
anatomical  subdivisions  of  the  peritoneum  are  purely  arbitrary 
and  that,  as  far  as  continuity  of  tissue  goes,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  single  membrane.  Unless  the  entire  peritoneum  be  in- 
volved in  the  inflammatory  process,  therefore,  the  plea  that 
the  symptoms  referred  to  are  due  to  extension  of  the  latter  to 
its  parietal  or  sensitive  portion  cannot  hold.  The  cases  in 
which  celiotomy  reveals  no  signs  of  peritoneal  inflammation 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  these  symptoms;  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  the  latter  may  develop;  the  facts  that  they 
often  appear  before  perforation  has  occurred  and  that  the  pain 
sometimes  appears  here,  as  in  appendicitis,  in  spots  quite  re- 
mote from  the  area  in  which  the  lesion  occurs,  need  only  be 
mentioned  to  show  that  such  cannot  be  the  case. 

Further  evidence  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  general  proc- 
ess is  afforded  by  the  long  list  of  diseases  in  which  leucocytosi3 
occurs  and  which  includes,  as  already  stated,  all  inflammatory 
disorders.  Among  the  tissues  which  show  a  special  predilection 
for  diseases  attended  with  leueocytosis  are  the  serous  mem- 
branes. Pleurisy,  peritonitis,  pericarditis,  meningitis,  etc.,  are 
familiar  diseases  in  this  connection.  All  are  also  accompanied 
by  a  more  or  less  copious  exudation  of  serum  in  which  leuco- 
cytes, fibrin,  and  products  of  tissue-proliferation  of  the  endo- 
thelial and  connective-tissue  cells  prevail. 

When,  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  perforation  is  about 
to  occur,  the  fact  that  localized  inflammation  of  the  sensitive 
parietal  peritoneum  is  not  always  found  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  leucocytes  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  sud- 
denly developed  cellular  overactivity  manifested  by  enhanced 
cellular  metabolism.  Under  these  circumstances  the  sensitive 
parietal  layer  would  be  as  markedly  involved  as  the  visceral. 
The  pain  and  superficial  tenderness  would  thus  appear  not- 
withstanding the  total  absence  of  sensation  possessed  by  deeper 
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structures  and  merely  because  the  parietal  layer  is  supplied 
with  nerves  capable  of  transmitting  pain-impulses.  This  would 
tend  to  Buggest  that  the  adrenal  system  might  underlie  the 
whole  process,  since  increased  activity  of  this  system,  brought 
on  by  a  generalized  infection  originating  in  the  intestinal  ulcer- 
ation (a  toxin  acting  like  any  other  poison),  would  correspond- 
ingly increase  the  oxyhemoglobin  ratio,  and  therefore  enhance 
tissue-change  and  leucocytogenesis  in  proportion. 

The  effects  of  quinine  upon  the  adrenal  system  will  enable 
us  to  test  this  question.  That  this  alkaloid  produces  upon  this 
system  effects  similar  to  those  caused  by  other  sufficiently 
active  drugs  may  readily  be  ascertained.  In  the  stage  of  nd- 
renal  overactivity  we  have  cerebral  and  peripheral  congestion, 
manifested  by  headache,  tinnitus,  muscular  agitation,  convul- 
sions, etc.;  increased  peripheral  vascular  pressure,  shown  by 
the  flushed  face,  hematuria,  spontaneous  epistaxis,  etc.;  in- 
creased heart-action,  shown  by  strengthened  pulse-beat,  with 
lowered  frequency — sometimes  down  to  40,  and  other  signs. 
When  the  stage  of  insufficiency  is  reached,  great  muscular 
weakness  appears,  followed  by  paralysis, — sometimes  perma- 
nent in  frogs, — lowered  and  depressed  vascular  pressure,  with 
superficial  ana'Stheaia;  rapid  and  greatly  weakened  heart-beat; 
lowered  temperature;  dyspnoea,  with  lessened  CO,  elimination; 
methjemoglobinuria,  etc.  Five  grains  have  been  known  to  cause 
symptoms  bordering  on  the  latter  stage.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  a  case  reported  by  Ciaglinski,10  credited  to  "idiosyn- 
crasy": a  term  which  may  become  obsolete,  since  the  special 
vulnerability  which  it  serves  to  represent  appears  to  be  due 
to  functional  impairment  of  the  adrenal  system.  The  untoward 
symptoms  occurred  in  a  girl  of  22  years,  after  a  dose  of  only 
5  grains.  One  hour  after  this  was  taken  there  suddenly  devel- 
oped agonizing  precordial  and  periumbilical  pain,  obstinate 
nausea,  repeated  vomiting  and  diarrhcea,  with  profuse,  offen- 
sive stools  of  a  black  color.  At  the  same  time  her  body  and 
extremities  became  covered  with  patches  of  urticaria.  The 
rash  disappeared  spontaneously.  The  pulse  was  rapid,  the 
pupilB  contracted,  and  there  was  marked  tenderness  of  the 
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abdomen.  A  small  dose  taken  some  time  before  produced  the 
same  effect;  morphine  had  likewise  given  rise  to  unusual 
symptoms.  Adrenal  insufficiency  is  also  well  exemplified  in 
a  case  witnessed  by  A.  E.  Roberta11  The  patient,  a  woman  of 
36  years,  after  taking  about  300  grains,  became  totally  uncon- 
scious and  inert.  The  surface  was  cold  and  livid;  the  axillary 
temperature,  95°  F.  (35°  C);  the  respiration  almost  imper- 
ceptible, shallow,  and  slow;  and  the  pulse  thin  and  small.  The 
pupils  were  considerably  dilated,  and  did  not  respond  to  light 
She  vomited  what  the  author  terms  "coffee-ground  substance" 
several  times.    She  recovered,  but  with  impaired  vision. 

Taken  collectively,  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  enu- 
merated distinctly  show  that  quinine  is  no  exception  in  respect 
to  the  effects  of  drugs  recorded  in  the  second  chapter,  and  yet 
we  meet  with  ample  testimony  to  the  effect  that  this  alkaloid 
checks  the  migration  of  leucocytes.  At  first  sight,  therefore, 
it  would  seem  that  the  stimulation  of  the  adrenals  which  qui- 
nine undoubtedly  induces  cannot  be  considered  as  the  under- 
lying factor  of  leucocytosis,  and  that  the  increment  of  tissue 
metabolism  attributed  to  the  adrenal  overactivity  supposed  to 
account  for  the  symptoms  referred  to  has  no  part  in  their 
production.  The  experiments  of  Binz,  Kerner,  Cutter,  Hare, 
and  Martin11  not  only  distinctly  show  the  inhibiting  effect  of 
quinine  upon  leucocytes,  but  also  that  in  sufficiently  strong 
solution  it  may  arrest  their  amceboid  movement:  the  sine  qua 
non  of  phagocytic  action.  Analyzed  more  closely,  however,  the 
question  assumes  another  aspect. 

Although  these  investigators  were  necessarily  working  in 
the  dark  as  regards  the  governing  influence  of  exact  dosage, 
and  the  results  reported  thus  lose  much  of  their  value  for  the 
present  analysis,  they  nevertheless  furnish  many  elucidative 
data.  Binz,  for  instance,  using  the  method  of  Cohnheim, 
curarized  the  frogs  used  for  the  experiment,  bo  that  the  ani- 
mals' adrenals  were  not  only  submitted  to  the  influence  of  one 
toxic,  but  of  two:  curare  and  quinine.  That  the  animals  were 
already  suffering  from  the  effects  of  adrenal  insufficiency  when 
their  mesentery  was  exposed  upon  the  stage  of  the  micro- 
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scope  is  therefore  probable.  No  accumulation  of  leucocytes 
occurred  under  irritation  and,  when  after  a  time  they  began 
to  accumulate,  Binz  at  once  checked  them  by  a  small  hypoder- 
mic injection  of  the  alkaloid:  a  normal  consequence,  if  the  ad- 
renal insufficiency  had  anything  to  do  with  the  production  of 
leucocytosia.  Again,  Binz  took  two  young  cats,  and,  "after 
poisoning  one  of  them  with  quinine,"  says  Wood,  "examined 
their  blood.  In  the  blood  of  the  unpoisoned  animal  the  white 
cells  were  far  more  abundant  than  in  that  of  the  poisoned  cat." 
It  is  from  these  experiments  that  Binz  deduced  that  quinine 
acted  destructively  upon  leucocytes  "in  the  same  way  as  when 
they  are  out  of  the  body."  If  the  role  of  the  adrenal  system 
is  what  we  deem  it  to  be,  the  opposite  is  true:  The  poisoned 
animal  did  not  show  leucocytosia  because  its  adrenal  Bystem  had 
been  rendered  insufficient  by  the  poison,  while  the  unpoisoned 
animal  showed  marked  leucocytosis  because  its  adrenal  system 
acted  normally.  As  to  the  extra  carport  effects  of  quinine  upon 
the  blood,  the  reader  has  doubtless  already  thought  of  their 
vahielessness  if  the  adrenal  system  is  the  aource  of  toxic  symp- 
toms. 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  animals  used  for  the  experiments 
referred  to  were  given  sufficiently  large  doses  to  produce  ad- 
renal insufficiency.  Only  small  animals  were  used,  and,  if  we 
consider  that  30  grains  are  sufficient  to  bring  the  adrenals  of 
some  normal  adults  unaccustomed  to  quinine  to  the  brink  of 
insufficiency,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  doses  employed 
in  the  experiments  far  exceeded  those  capable  of  only  bringing 
on  the  stage  of  excitement  or  overactivity.  Wild,  of  all  the 
investigators  referred  to  by  Wood,  is  alone  stated  to  have  used 
very  weak  solutions  (1  part  to  5000).  In  contradistinction  to 
the  contraction  of  blood-vessels  noted  by  others,  he  observed 
"an  enormous  dilation  of  the  vessels,  with  consequent  increased 
rapidity  of  passage  through  them  of  liquid  under  pressure." 
The  inference  is  obvious. 

Hare's  remarks,  supplemented  by  Wood's  deductions,  are 
very  interesting  in  this  connection  when  the  proposition  sub- 
mitted in  the  first  chapter — "muscular  vessels  and  capillaries 
are  antagonistic  in  contraction  and  dilation"  —  is  recalled. 
HaTe,  who  had  also  been  led  to  conclude  that  quinine  prevented 
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"the  extrusion  of  white  blood-cells  from  the  frog's  mesentery," 
found  "that  the  vessels  in  the  cinchonized  frog  were  much 
more  contracted  and  had  their  walls  much  thicker  than  in  a 
corresponding  frog  without  quinine."  Wood,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  that  "it  is  certain  that  the  alkaloid  reduces  very 
markedly  the  force  of  the  heart"  and  adds  "it  is  therefore 
possible  that  the  quinine  prevents  the  outwandering  by  lessen- 
ing the  force  which  is  driving  the  corpuscles  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  resistance  of  the  capillary  walls."  It  is 
evident  that  the  contractions  of  these  vessels  witnessed  by 
Hare  would,  if  the  foregoing  proposition  represents  the  actual 
mechanism  involved,  be  the  normal  effect  of  toxic  doses,  while 
the  "outwandering"  of  the  leucocytes  and  the  "resistance  of 
the  capillary  walls"  would  occur  as  normal  sequences  of  the 
process.  Underlying  it  all  appears  the  weak  heart,  suggesting 
that  its  normal  stimulant  had  been  reduced  quantitatively 
through  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  alkaloid  upon  the  ad- 
renal system. 

When  all  these  features  of  the  problem  are  collectively 
considered,  it  seems  permissible  to  conclude  that  leucocytosis, 
or  at  least  the  more  or  lest  prolonged  exacerbations  of  this  condition 
witnessed  in  various  diseases,  is  the  result  of  overactivity  of  the 
adrenal  system  induced  by  the  toxins  of  pathogenic  germs,  poisons, 
venoms,  products  of  metabolism,  foreign  substances,  etc.,  when  any 
of  these  penetrate  the  blood-stream  in  sufficient  quantities. 

This  not  only  accounts  for  the  leucocytosis  observed  in 
disease  and  for  that  witnessed  after  active  exercise,  massage, 
etc., — the  so-called  physiological  leucocytosis, — but  also  for 
that  due  to  the  introduction  of  various  drugs  into  the  system: 
the  so-called  "medicinal"  leucocytosis.  The  very  existence  of 
such  a  subdivision  of  the  subject  as  the  latter  points  to  a  com- 
mon source  for  protective  functions:  one  in  which  the  adrenals 
play  a  commanding  part,  if  the  effects  of  drugs  upon  the  ad- 
renal system  as  depicted  in  this  work  at  all  obtain. 

Further  evidence  is  available  in  the  literature  upon  the 
antitoxic  effects  of  various  serums.  Besredka,1*  for  instance, 
found  that  leucocytic  serum  produced  effects  that  varied  very 
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itiy.  While  3  or  4  cubit-  LviitiiiiotiTs  of  a  normal  rabbit's 
.-.  rum  killed  guinea-pigs  in  a  few  hours,  after  these  animals 
had  shown  extreme  h ypnlhermia,  dicirrlurn,  and  ollapse,  the 
necropsy  revealing  the  presence  of  an  abundant  limpid  and 
sterile  exudate  in  the  pet  ihnu/iim  with  but  few  cells,  smeller 
doses  gave  rise  to  very  abundant  leucocytosis.  According  to 
Shiitze,14  the  steps  of  the  process  in  guinea-pigs  are  as  follows: 
At  first  a  limpid  fluid  containing  a  few  leucocytes  is  exuded  ; 
after  about  twenty-four  hours  an  increase  becomes  manifest, 
while  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  it  becomes  extreme  (Bes- 
ndka)  ;  after  a  second  dose  on  the  fourth  day  the  count,  from 
17,500,  gradually  increased  until  166,500  per  millimeter  was 
reached.  This  investigator  attributes  the  stimulating  effects 
observed  to  an  action  upon  the  leucocyte-producing  organs : 
a  correct  interpretation,  provided  the  adrenal  system  is  in- 
cluded in  the  process.  Indeed,  we  have  submitted  ample  testi- 
mony to  make  it  evident  that  the  adrenal  system,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  toxics,  at  first  increases,  by  its  secretion,  the  oxybsemo- 
globui  in  the  b] 1,  and  correspondingly  enhances  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  organism..  Wfl  can,  therefore,  legitimately  conclude 
that  the  activity  of  all  physiological  protective  processes,  includ- 
ing (he  antitoxic  tti  Hon  of  the  liver,  and  the-  production  of  leu- 
Oocytes,  i.e..  of  bactericidal  celts,  by  the  lymphatic  tyttem,  the 
bone-marroic,  and  the  spleen,  is  likewise  enhanced  when  the 
adrenal  system   is  ovcrstimu/alcd   by  poisons. 

Another  feature  of  phagocytosis  as  a  physiological  func- 
tion is  embodied  in  the  postulate — "muscular  vessels  and  capil- 
laries are  antagonistic  in  contraction  and  dilation"- — when  all 
structures  made  up  of  endothelial  cells,  capillaries,  serous  mem- 
branes, etc..  are  included  in  the  process.  Phagocytosis,  as  con- 
ceived by  Metchnikoff,  is  not  limited  to  the  polymorphonuclear 
neutrophilic,  and  other  wandering  leucocytes,  but  it  also  in- 
■  stationary  endothelial  and  connective-tissue  cells,  which 
take  up  pathogenic  organisms  and  foreign  substances  and  dis- 
integrate  them,  precisely  as  do  the  free  cells.  It  also  includes 
Kupffer's  stellate  cellg",  the  pulp-cells  of  the  spleen  and  of  the 
bone-marrow.     The  quantity  of  living  elements  thus  brought 
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into  protective  activity  is,  indeed,  suggestive  when  their  ex- 
tensive distribution  is  recalled.  As  is  well  known,  endothelial 
cells  line  all  spaces,  channels,  or  cavities,  large  or  small,  that 
permeate  the  great  connective-tissue  system.  The  peritoneal, 
pleural,  pericardial,  and  arachnoid  cavities,  the  lymph-vessels, 
and  the  inner  surface  of  blood-vessels  are  thus  protected 
throughout  with  a  complete  layer  of  these  elements. 

Especially  important  is  it  to  recall,  in  this  connection,  a 
few  classic  features,  namely:  that  the  capillary  system  is  prac- 
tically made  up  of  endothelial  cells  joined  edge  to  edge;  that 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  these  minute  vessels  is  relatively 
slow;  that  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  blood  coursing  through 
them,  that  part  in  contact  with  their  endothelial  wails,  adheres,  so 
to  say,  to  the  latter  and  is  further  delayed;  and,  finally,  that 
serous  membranes  are,  like  the  capillaries,  endothelial  struct- 
ures.    The  peritoneum,  the  pleura,  the  pericardium,  the  me- 
ninges, etc.,  thus  become  an  extension  of  the  capillary  endothelial 
system,  and  when,  in  the  light  of  the  doctrines  advanced  in  this 
work,  these  serous  structures  and  the  capillaries  are   consid- 
ered as  one,  we  have  constituted  an  extensive  system  of  epura- 
tion,  the  physiological  mechanism  of  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
represented  in  the  following  summary: — 

The  blood-vessels,  supplied  with  a  muscular  coat,  when  un- 
duly contracted  through  the  excessive  functional  activity  of  the 
adrenal  system  induced  by  toxics,  force  the  blood  into  the  peripheral 
capillaries,  and,  in  some  disorders,  into  those  of  serous  membranes; 
all  these  capillaries,  owing  to  their  phagocytic  endothelial  walls 
and  the  wandering  phagocytic  leucocytes  of  the  blood-plasma,  thus 
become  collectively  transformed  into  a  vast  immunizing  field. 

It  may  prove  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  refer  to 
the  importance  of  the  capillary  system  as  viewed  by  Claude 
Bernard1*  when  compared  to  the  balance  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem: "The  larger  vessels,  the  arteries,  the  veins,"  writes  this 
great  physiologist,  "are  but  streets  which  enable  us  to  meander 
through  a  city;  but  with  the  capillaries  we  can  enter  the  houses, 
in  which  we  can  directly  study  the  modes  of  life,  occupations, 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.    Thus,  when  a  toxic  or  medic- 
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inal  substance  is  introduced  into  the  circulatory  tree,  this  sub- 
stance will  remain  without  effect  as  long  as  it  will  only  circulate 
in  the  arteries  and  veins.  It  will  only  begin  to  manifest  its 
activity  on  reaching  the  capillaries,  and  in  them  buthe  the 
anatomical  elements  upon  which  it  especially  acts."  As  we 
view  the  process,  of  course,  it  is  the  toxic  that  is  acted  upon 
by  the  anatomical  elements:  the  reverse,  therefore,  of  Claude 
Bernard's  view. 

The  application  of  our  interpretation  to  Russet's  typhoid- 
fever  cases — the  six  in  which  details  are  furnished — may  fur- 
ther serve  to  elucidate  the  whole  question.  Why  did  Mrs.  V., 
Case  III,  die  notwithstanding  surgical  intervention?  On  the 
sixteenth  day  of  the  disease  her  leucocyte-count  showed  6100. 
Evidently  the  ulcerative  process  was  already  far  advanced;  the 
blood  was  markedly  filled  with  pathogenic  elements,  and  the 
adrenals  were  nearing  the  stage  of  insufficiency;  hence  the  low 
leucocyte  ratio.  The  prevailing  view  as  regards  the  diag- 
nostic value  of  leucocytosis  in  reBpect  to  perforation  suggesting 
safety  in  this  direction,  it  was  only  when  the  classic  signs  of 
perforation  suddenly  developed  that  celiotomy  was.  resorted 
to.  The  leucocyte  ratio  was  then  4800:  evidence  that  the 
adrenal  system  had  lost  ground.  The  patient  died  because  the 
functions  of  this  system  had  become  so  compromised  by  the 
toxffiima  that  her  entire  vital  mechanism,  through  (he  imperfect 
blood  oxidation  involved,  had  become  correspondingly  inadequate. 
The  toxaemia  having  overcome  her  adrenal  system,  the  pro- 
tective processes  in  the  capillary,  serous,  hepatic,  etc.,  cellular 
elements  not  only  failed,  but  all  her  functions,  including  that 
of  leucocytogenesis  in  the  bone-marrow,  Bpleen,  etc.,  likewise. 
Briefly,  her  adrenal  system  stood  as  the  foundation  of  her  life's 
mechanism,  i.e.,  (he  underlying  factor  of  her  oxygen-taking  powers 
and  of  her  autoprotective  functions,  and  dissolution  followed  when 
it  failed  her. 

Four  of  the  cases  submitted  to  operative  procedures  that 
showed  a  high  leucocyte-count — namely:  28,000,  12,000.  14,500, 
and  17,000 — recovered.  The  sixth  case,  however,  showed  a 
blood-count  ranging  from  12,000  to  14,000;  but,  operation 
being  delayed,  it  reached  32,000.  Why  did  this  patient  die? 
The  very  fact  of  the  presence  of  so  high  a  percentage  points 
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to  extensive  toxaemia  with  adequate  adrenals,  bat  we  have  here 
an  example  of  excessive  toxin-dosage.  The  organs  suddenly 
failed  precisely  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  poisoning  with  300 
grains  of  quinine,  and  the  symptoms  of  collapse  of  the  one  are 
those  of  the  other.  Since  all  poisons  act  similarly  upon  the 
adrenal  system,  toxins  must  be  similar  to  drugs  in  their  effects 
upon  the  adrenal  system. 

As  to  its  diagnostic  value  in  typhoid   fever,  lencocytosis 
being  a  protective  process  varying  in  degree  (all  things  being 
equal)  with  that  of  the  toxaemia,  it  fluctuates  proportionally 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  adrenals.    We  therefore  have  in  leu- 
cocytosiB,  not  a  direct  sign  of  impending  perforation,  but  a 
means  of  gauging  the  likelihood  of  perforation  through  the  in- 
tensity of  the  ulcerative  process  as  reflected  by  the  toxamia.     An 
excess  of  from  3000  to  10,000,  therefore,  points  to  a  correspond- 
ingly active  ulceration,  which  may  at  any  moment  bring  on 
this  complication,  though  the  pulse  show  no  unusual  rise.    Yet 
the  leucocyte-count  may  reach  14,500,  as  stated  by  Cabot,  and 
even  far  beyond,  and  perforation  fail  to  occur.    When,  however, 
a  high  ratio  is  reached,  another  source  of  danger  appears  upon 
the  scene:   a  more  or  less  sudden  inhibition  of  adrenal  func- 
tions through  excessive  dosage  of  toxins.    Finally,  hypoleuco- 
cytosis  may  point,  especially  with  a  weak  pulse,  hypothermia, 
etc.,  to  gradually  increasing  reduction  of  adrenal  efficiency — 
all  signs  of  a  vicious  circle  that  will  soon  end  in  death  unless 
the  focus  of  intoxication  can  be  eradicated.     These  clinical 
features  show  that  the  views  herein  submitted  are  capable  of 
standing   the  crucial  test  of  practical  application,   and    that 
overactivity  of  the  adrenal  system  is  the  inciting  factor  of  Isu- 
cocytosis  and  therefore  of  phagocytosis. 

Analyzed  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  statements,  phago- 
cytosis might  possibly  be  made  to  subserve  all  the  requirements 
of  b  function  capable  of  protecting  the  organism  against  bac- 
teria and  other  disease-breeding  bodies.  The  endothelial  lining 
of  the  pulmonary  alveoli  alone,  for  example,  constitutes  a 
potent  barrier  against  the  intrusion  of  pathogenic  germs.  The 
vast  surface  of  phagocytes  arranged  in  perfect  battle-array,  so 
disposed  as  to  at  once  capture,  ingest,  and  destroy  any  in- 
truder as  soon  as  he  comes  near  enough  to  excite,  by  his  own 
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chemotactic  influence,  a  reaction  in  each  soldier  cell;  the  sec- 
ond line  of  free,  mobile,  phagocytic  leucocytes,  in  the  plasma 
bathing  the  first  line  of  defense,  ever  reudy  to  pounce  upon  any 
single  enemy  who  may  have  escaped  the  attacks  of  the  first 
line;  the  vascular  endothelial  walls,  built  of  phagocytic  cells; 
the  slowly  moving,  searching  leucocytes  in  the  plasma  itself, 
able  to  send  one  or  more  pseudopodia  through  their  stationary 
fixed  kindred  of  the  capillary  walls,  then  pass  into  the  neigh- 
boring lymph-spaces  themselves,  to  reinforce,  if  need  be,  the 
connective-tissue  phagocytic  cells  and  surround  the  threaten- 
ing germ;  and  finally  the  great  cremator  and  eliminator,  i.e., 
the  liver,  constantly  supplied  with  a  quantity  of  oxidizing  Bub- 
etance  which  no  other  organ,  except  the  lungs,  can  approach 
— all  constitute  a  system  of  defense  wonderful  in  the  extreme. 

BUCHNER'S  BACTERICIDAL  ALEXINS. 

What  phagocytosis  really  means  iB  but  meagerly  depicted 
in  this  brief  summary  of  its  role,  and  yet  it  is  undoubtedly 
supplemented  with  functions  calculated  not  only  to  afford  even 
greater  protection  against  disease  to  the  cellular  structures  of 
which  the  various  organs  are  built,  but  also  to  facilitate  and 
insure  the  proper  execution  of  all  functions,  organo-vital  and 
protective.  Indeed,  the  higher  in  the  evolutive  scale  a  living 
structure  has  reached,  the  greater  seem  the  precautions  taken 
by  Nature  to  preserve  its  integrity. 

A  seemingly  strong  argument  against  phagocytosis  as  the 
only  source  of  physiological  immunity  soon  appeared  after 
Metchnikoif's  earlier  labors  became  known:  i.e.,  the  fact  that 
various  body-fluids — the  plasma,  exudates,  etc. — were  quite 
able  to  destroy  bacteria  without  the  presence  of  leucocytes. 
Thus,  Pfeiffer,'*  having  injected  contaminated  bouillon  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  of  guinea-pigs,  found, — after  withdrawing 
some  at  intervals  of  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  minutes  after  the 
injection, — in  the  peritoneal  fluids  of  these  animals,  motionless 
granules  representing  as  many  degenerated  and  dead  bacteria. 
The  peritoneal  cavity  containing  but  a  minimum  proportion 
of  leucocytes,  he  failed  to  admit  that  this  evident  destruction 
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of  micro-organisms  could  be  attributed  to  phagocytosis,  and 
expressed  the  view,  therefore,  that  the  bactericidal  power  could 
only  reside  in  the  serum. 

In  the  light  of  the  functions  herein  attributed  to  the 
adrenal  system,  this  conclusion  might  appear  fallacious;   but 
it  is  not  so  when  reduced  to  appropriate  limits.    An  important 
feature  of  suprarenal  functions,  in  this  connection,  must  be 
emphasized:    i.e.,  that  their  normal  activity  seems  only  to  b$ 
heightened   to   a   subjectively   and   objectively    appreciable   level 
when  a  certain  degree  of  toxamia  has  been  reached.     In  other 
words,  the  symptoms  of  which  the  adrenal  system  is  the  cause 
seem  always  to  be  due  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  poisons, 
venoms,  toxins,  etc.,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  defy  the  normal 
local  cellular  and  humoral  systems  of  defense.    Hence  the  total 
absence  of  adrenal  symptoms  noted  after  the  use  of  remedies 
when  the  dose  administered  is  sufficiently  small.     And  yet,  if 
our  views  are  sound,  we  are  no  longer  dealing  with  the  entire 
body  aa  the  basis  of  our  estimates  concerning  the  physiological 
action  of  drugs,  but  with  a  single  organ:  the  anterior  pituitary 
body.    To  this  organ,  no  larger  than  a  small  pea,  and  its  func- 
tional fluctuations,  must  now  be  ascribed  a  long  list  of  general 
phenomena  which  we  have  all  been  taught  to  ascribe  to  the 
direct  action  of  our  remedies  upon  the  blood  and  the  tissues 
at  large.    It  is  this  diminutive  organ  that  all  toxica  of  various 
kinds  attack,  but  only  provided  they  are  allowed  to  reach  it  by 
the  defensive  cells  and  chemical  bodies,  with  which,  aa  we  will 
see,  the  blood-plasma  is  amply  supplied.    But  its  protective 
offices  are  not  called  into  use  merely  when  toxics  are  ingested 
or  introduced  into  the  blood-stream  by  contamination;   it  is 
exercised  at  all  times.     We  have  in  physiological  leucocytosis 
evidence  of  this  fact,  for  this  phenomenon  merely  shows  that 
after  active  physical  exercise,  a  sufficient  or  copious  meal,  a 
cold  bath,  etc.,  waste-products  of  metabolism  have  accumulated 
in  the  tissues  to  an  abnormal  extent,  and  that  the  greater  oxi- 
dation which  unusual  adrenal  activity  can  procure  haa  become 
necessary.    This  lasts  as  long  as  required,  and  the  adrenals 
resume  their  relatively  passive  state.    It  thus  becomes  evident 
that  the  blood-serum  is  an  important  factor  of  the  protective 
process. 
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Pfeiffer's  conclusion  that  the  bactericidal  power  resides  in 
the  serum,  therefore,  was  not  unwarranted,  although  the  local 
leucocytosie — that  available  from  the  immediate  surroundings 
through  the  chemotactic  influence  of  tlie  pathogenic  germa  in- 
troduced— might  have  sufficed  to  account  for  the  destruction  of 
the  latter.  Yet,  how  was  the  field  so  rapidly  cleared  of  leuco- 
cytes as  it  was,  and  what  was  the  origin  of  the  granular  detritus  f 
Granting  that  the  fluid  did  possess  microbicidal  properties,  how 
could  Pfeiffer  explain  the  presence  of  bacteria  within  phago- 
cytes, which  presence  he  had  himself  witnessed?  The  fact  that 
these  organisms  were  dead  led  him  to  conclude  that  phagocytes 
were  really  only  scavengers,  and  that  they  ingested  dead  bac- 
teria after  the  Berum  had  killed  them.  Hence,  to  the  serum 
belonged,  in  his  opinion,  all  the  bactericidal  power. 

r  Metchnikoff,17  while  recognizing  the  strength  of  Pfeiffer's 
observations  in  respect  to  the  ability  of  the  peritoneal  effusion 
to  kill  germs,  showed  that  leucocytes  capable  of  acting  as 
phagocytes  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  were  accumulated  in  masses 

»on  the  surrounding  free  surfaces,  and  that  those  damaged  dur- 
ing the  fray  could  easily  be  detected  in  the  serous  fluid  if  the 
latter  were  withdrawn  in  from  two  to  six  minutes  after  the 
injection.  The  colored  plate  opposite  page  62S  is  interesting  in 
this  connection.     Metchnikoff  further  showed  that  these  dam- 

Iaged  leucocytes  were  nevertheless  able  to  destroy  them  by  their 
secretions:  a  feature  which  explained  the  bactericidal  property 
of  the  liquid.  All  these  facts  have  Bince  been  demonstrated 
by  a  large  number  of  experiments.  The  doctrine  of  phago- 
cytosis has  remained  unassailed,  .  .  .  but  so  has  Pfeiffer's 
view. 

Denys  showed  that  the  bactericidal  property  of  the  serum 
increased  or  decreased  according  to  the  number  of  leucocytes 
present.  Anthrax  bacilli  placed  in  small  bags  permeable  only 
to  the  fluids  of  the  blood  and  introduced  into  various  bodily 
fluids  were  found  to  be  dead  when  withdrawn.  Metchnikoff 
and  Bordet  were  led  to  conclude  that  this  was  due  to  the  pres- 
ence, in  the  blood-serum,  of  a  substance,  "microcytase,"  which 
was  alwayB  found  in  plasma  rich  in  phagocytes,  and  was  in- 
variably absent,  however,  when  these  cells  were  also  absent. 

>'  Metchnikoff:    AnnalM  de  l'lnaUtiit  Paateur.  June  26,  1896. 
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This  feature  was  thought  to  point  directly  to  the  latter  as  the 
bactericidal  agents. 

Explanation  OP  Plat*.-  -Fig.  1.— Pfelffer'a  phenomenon  occurring  fal  Ik* 
exudation  Uken  from  an  untouched  guinea-pig,  the  exudation  having;  been  with- 
drawn ten  minutes  after  the  Injection  of  1  cubic  centimeter  of  bouillon  rtrntalr'"| 
one  loopful  of  a  culture  of  ConatanUnople  cholera  and  0.O4  cable  centimeter  of 
prevenUve  serum  (of  the  strength  of  '/•  milllgTanune).  Staining-  with  msthTlen* 
blue,     I,  Lymphocytes.     Ocular  J.     Vu  Zeiss. 

Fig.  2.— Mass  of  granules  placed  around  a  collection  of  leucocytes.    Bxaia- 
tlon  of  a  guinea-pig  withdrawn  nine  minutes  after  the  Injection  of  1  enbic  land 
meter  of  bouillon   to  which  had  been  added  a  third   of  a    culture  of   Orlental- 
Pruaala  cholera  and  0.04  cubic  centimeter  of  preventive  cfaolara  aerajn  of  goat 
(strength.  0.0002).     Ocular  t.     D.  Zeiss. 

Fig.  8.— Granular  leucocyte  surrounded  by  a  sone  of  vlbrionlc  granales. 
The  exudaUon  waa  withdrawn  twenty-Ore  minutes  after  tho  peritoneal  lnjeetiaa 
of  one-tenth  of  an  agar-agar  culture  of  Massowah  Tlbrio.     Ocular  a    */as  Zeiss. 

Fig.  4. — Two  mononuclear  leucocytes  surrounded  by  granules;  a  lym- 
phocyte (1)  and  a  red  blood-corpuscle  (a)  from  the  same  exudation.     Same  power. 

Fig.  6.— The  same  cells  after  remaining  for  three  and  one-half  hours  at  2f*. 

Fig.  8. — FIto  polynuclear  leucocytes  from  the  exudation  withdrawn  four 
minutes  after  the  Injection  Into  the  peritoneum  of  a  guinea-pig-  (highly  vacci- 
nated and  prepared  with  S  cubic  centimeters  of  bouillon)  of  1  amble  oentlnMUr  of 
bouillon  with  one-third  of  an  agar-agar  culture  of  Oriental  -Prussia  cholera,  a. 
Nucleus  of  a  crushed  macrophage.  Staining  with  methylene-blue.  Ocular  1 
Vu  Zalss. 

Fig.  7.  —  Mononuclear  leucocyte  Oiled  with  Courberolo  cholera,  vibrios. 
Peritoneal  exudation  of  a  guinea-pig.    Ocular  S.    Vu  Zeiss. 

Figs,  t  and  0. — Two  polynuclear  leucocytes  from  the  same  exudation.  The 
rlbrios  stained  gray  in  the  plate  are  vibrios  in  the  eosinophils  stage.  Ocular  a 
Vu  Zeiss. 

Figs.  10  to  14.— Various  phases  In  the  formation  of  culture*  of  cholera 
vibrio  (Oriental  Prussia)  within  leucocytes.  Hanging  drop,  stained  with  methy- 
lene-blue,  of  the  exudation  of  a  guinea-pig  bypervacclnated  for  almost  six  months 
and  prepared  with  1  cubic  centimeters  of  bouillon.  The  exudation  waa  with- 
drawn four  minutes  after  the  peritoneal  injection  of  one-third  of  an  agar-agar 
cholera  culture  placed  in  1  cubic  centimeter  of  bouillon  and  kept  at  18*.  Ocular 
a    Vu  Zeiss. 

Figs.  15  to  IS.— Various  phases  In  the  formaUon  of  cultures  of  the  Kiel  red 
bacillus  within  leucocytes.  The  hanging  drop  was  kept  for  twenty  hours  at  IT* 
and  waa  made  with  the  exudation  from  an  hypervacclnated  guinea-pis  prepared 
with  an  injection  of  S  cubic  centimeters  of  bouillon.  The  exudation  waa  with- 
drawn four  minutes  after  the  Introduction  Into  the  peritoneum  of  the  Kiel 
bacilli.    Ocular  a    Vu  Zeiss. 

Figs.  19  and  20.— Two  consecutive  phases  of  a  culture  of  Kiel  red  bacilli 
grown  from  within  a  polynuclear  leucocyte  In  a  hanging  drop  of  peritoneal  ex- 
udaUon. The  drop  was  prepared  from  the  exudaUon  of  an  hypervaoelnated 
guinea-pig.  withdrawn  three  hours  and  fifty  minutes  after  the  Injection  of  Kiel 
bacilli  Into  the  peritoneum,    a,  Nucleus.    Ocular  2.   Vu  Zeiss. 

Then  came  a  series  of  investigations  upon  the  antitoxic 
power  of  the  blood  and  other  liquids  of  the  organism  which 
appear  to  us  to  harmonize  with  the  views  of  Metchnikoff  and 
Pfeiffer.  The  most  noteworthy  were  those  of  Hankin,  von 
Fodor,  and  Nuttall,  whose  labors  led  to  a  doctrine  of  which 
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uchner  is  the  main  exponent.  According  to  this  investigator, 
the  blood-serum  and  body-fluids  kill  bacteria  because  they  con- 
tain substances  termed  "alexins,"  which  are  thought  to  repre- 
sent the  secretory  products  of  leucocytes.  The  effects  of  these 
alexins  were  found  to  vary  greatly:  under  certain  conditions 
they  can  overcome  myriads  of  bacteria  in  a  short  time;  under 
others  their  influence  becomes  practically  nil.  The  loss  of  cer- 
tain salts,  for  example,  deprives  them  of  their  bactericidal  prop- 
erty. This  also  occurs  when  they  are  diluted  in  ten  times  their 
volume  of  water,  or  when  exposed  at  least  thirty  minutes  to  a 
temperature  of  55"  C.  The  addition  of  certain  alkalies,  how- 
ever, enables  them  to  preserve  theiT  properties  up  to  70°  C. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  brief  exposure  to  the  normal  body-tem- 
perature, 37°  C,  causes  them  to  become  somewhat  attenuated. 
More  recently  Laschtscenko,1*  working  in  Buchner's  laboratory, 
found  it  possible  to  extract  the  bactericidal  alexins  from  the 
leucocytes  of  rabbits  without  destroying  these  cells.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that,  while  leucocytes  may  act  as  phagocytes, 
they  may  also,  while  living,  secrete  a  bactericidal  substance, 
Metehnikoff's  doctrine  in  respect  to  phagocytosis  proper,  and 
FfeiSer'a  doctrine  as  regards  the  bactericidal  powers  of  body- 
fluids,  are  thereby  sustained,  but  with  limitations,  since  it  is 
clear  that  phagocytes  are  not  mere  scavengers  and  that  they 
need  not  die  to  become  poisonous  to  pathogenic  germs.  In 
fact,  everything  goes  to  prove  that  the  phagocytic  action  and 
the  alexinie  destructive  processes  are  carried  on  simultaneously: 
i.e.,  that  the  alexins  given  out  by  the  leucocytes  first  weaken  the 
baclerin,  and  that  the  laller  are  then  ingulfed,  alive  or  dead,  by 
the  phagocytes. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  bactericidal  substance,  Buchner 
believes  it  to  be  a  ferment  capable  of  splitting  proteids,  and 
that  it  submits  the  bacteria  to  a  process  of  digestion  resembling, 
to  a  degree,  the  effect  of  blood-serum  upon  the  albuminous 
constituents  of  blood-corpuBcles. 

If  to  the  protective  rfile  of  phagocytes  in  the  system  we 
now  add  alexins  or  substances  secreted  by  each  leucocyte  and 
capable  of  weakening  or  killing  bacteria,  the  protective  role  as 
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depicted  a  few  pages  back  becomes  enhanced.  The  epithelial 
cells  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli  not  only  seize  the  pathogenic 
germ,  but  they  are  capable  of  further  insuring  their  destructive 
work  by  first  weakening  their  enemy  with  their  secretion.  If 
bacteria  penetrate  the  first  line  of  defense,  they  meet  not  only 
the  free  leucocytes  beyond,  but  their  alexins.  It  is  when,  if 
still  active,  they  become  engaged  in  the  capillary  net-work, 
however,  that  bacteria  undergo  their  greatest  exposure.  In- 
deed, both  the  fixed  and  wandering  leucocytes  and  their  secre- 
tions are  all  crowded  together  in  these  vessels, — or  bactericidal 
channels, — and  the  pathogenic  organisms,  dragged  along  by  the 
blood-stream,  must  indeed  be  numerous  to  overcome  the  de- 
fensive hosts  placed  across  their  path. 

If  the  toxic  products  of  the  bacteria  in  the  blood  exceed 
a  given  limit,  adrenal  overactivity  is  awakened.  An  influx 
of  blood  in  the  entire  capillary  system  ensues,  bringing  along 
with  it  a  steadily  increasing  array  of  phagocytes,  each  endowed 
with  its  poisonous  atmosphere  and  capable  of  ingulfing  a  large 
number  of  bacteria.  Veins  and  venules,  arteries  and  arterioles, 
by  responding  through  the  muscular  fibers  in  their  walls  to  the 
suprarenal  impetus,  lock  up,  as  it  were,  the  offensive  and  de- 
fensive host  together  on  the  field  of  action, — i.e.,  the  capillaries, 
the  fluids  in  the  connective  tissue,  lymph-spaces,  etc., — and, 
"muscular  vessels  and  capillaries  being  antagonistic  in  con- 
traction and  dilation,"  the  latter  are  dilated  through  the 
greater  quantity  of  blood  forced  into  them,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  defensive  processes  is  rendered  all  the  more  efficacious. 
The  heart-beats  are  slower,  but  firmer  and  stronger;  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  replete  with  capillaries,  is  flushed  and  hot, 
the  temperature  rises,  etc.  Briefly,  all  the  signs  of  adrenal 
overactivity,  i.e.,  fever,  appear,  and  continue  until  the  patho- 
genic organisms  present  are  overcome. 

All  diseases  would  end  favorably  in  a  previously  healthy 
subject  were  bacteria  alone  to  be  contended  with.  But  the  time 
has  long  passed  since  micro-organisms  were  considered  as  the 
pathogenic  factors  per  se  in  the  diseases  in  which  they  are 
found.  Precisely  as  leucocytes  secrete  or  produce  alexins,  so 
do  bacteria  produce  toxins.  In  fact,  as  is  well  known,  bacteria 
need  not  enter  the  general  circulation  at  all  and  still  produce 
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disease.  Diphtheria  and  tetanus,  for  example,  typify  a  class 
of  affections  in  which  toxins  alone  enter  the  blood,  in  contra- 
distinction to  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  and  other  maladies  in 
which  the  bacteria  penetrate  into  the  circulation  and  there 
develop  their  toxins.  Snake-venom,  mineral  and  vegetable 
poisons,  etc.,  represent  other  classes  of  agents  in  which  no 
bacilli  enter  the  blood  and  which  must  meet  therein  counter- 
acting influences.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  evident  that  there 
must  also  exist  some  means  or  property  in  the  body  through 
which  the  eifects  of  the  specific  toxins  produced  by  pathogenic 
organisms,  snake-venoms,  and  poisons  of  all  kinds  are  antag- 
onized. 

Buchner  expresses  the  belief  that  the  proteid-splitting 
ferment  secreted  by  leucocytes  and  that  secreted  by  pathogenic 
bacteria  may  be  similar,  and  refers  to  Halms  experiments,10 
which  showed  the  presence  of  these  ferments  not  only  in  yeast- 
cells,  but  also  in  the  typhoid  and  tubercle  bacillus.  It  seems 
evident  to  us  that  such  cannot  be  the  case.  The  alexins  se- 
creted by  leucocytes  and  bacteria  being  similar  and  mutually  de- 
structive, these  cellular  structures  would  become  flwmdestruct- 
ive.  In  other  words,  a  leucocyte  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  creating  a  substance  for  its  own  destruction  and  so 
would  the  pathogenic  germ.  No  protective  process  would, 
therefore,  prevail.  When  germs  and  leucocytes  would  meet  in 
a  given  region, — the  interior  of  a  capillary,  for  instance, — all 
structures  vulnerable  to  the  alexins  or  proteolytic  ferment — 
leucocytes,  bacteria,  red  corpuscles,  the  capillary  walls,  etc. — 
would  be  sacrificed.  Indeed,  Buchner  accounts  for  the  break- 
ing down  of  abscesses  in  this  manner.  But  it  Beams  clear  llinl. 
if  applicable  to  a  limited  area,  the  destructive  process  should 
also  prevail  when  in  general  affections  the  entire  capillary  sys- 
tem is  replete  with  leucocytes  and  bacteria,  and  that,  as  a  l 
of  such  a  disease,  the  patient's  entire  peripheral  capillary  sys- 
tem would  also  be  sacrificed.  Briefly,  the  similarity  between  the 
bacterial  and  lcucocytic  alexins  might  stand  analysis  were  it 
applicable  only  to  Btrictly  localized  morbid  processes  involving 
hut  a  very  limited  aTea,  but  it  is  inadecjuate  when  applied  to 
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general  affections.  Again,  the  blood  in  severe  cases  of  septi- 
caemia and  cholera  literally  teems  with  bacilli:  living  evidences 
that  the  phagocytes,  notwithstanding  their  destructive  powers, 
physical  and  chemical,  over  bacteria,  have  failed  in  their  pro- 
tective functions.  This  vast  accumulation  of  pathogenic  germs 
in  the  blood-stream  necessarily  involves  the  production  of 
quantities  of  toxin.  Even  admitting  the  possibility  of  auto- 
exhaustion,  how  could,  under  such  circumstances,  any  bacilli- 
ridden  and  toxin-saturated  patients  ever  survive?  We  might 
invoke  the  potent  assistance  of  the  adrenal  system  and  through 
this  a  steady  outpour  of  leucocytes,  an  inordinate  degree  of 
hepatic  and  general  cellular  activity,  etc.  But  we  must  not 
overlook  the  destructive  effect  which  suprarenal  overactivity 
would  thus  involve,  since  the  adrenals  would  then  be  urging 
the  production  of  so-called  protective  cells,  which,  as  soon 
as  they  would  reach  the  field  of  action,  would  not  turn  their 
whole  offensive  energy  against  the  pathogenic  organisms,  but 
contribute  to  the  latter's  efforts  in  seeking  general  destruction! 
Quite  another  position  is  assumed  by  Buchner's  alexins, 
however,  when  they  are  considered  only  as  leucocytic  products 
functionally  associated  with  Metchnikoff's  phagocytes  and 
Pfeiffer's  bactericidal  serum.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the 
latter  owes  its  properties  to  Buchner's  alexins;  it  appears  to 
us  that  as  far  as  the  destruction  of  bacteria  is  concerned,  phago- 
cytes and  alexins  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  the  organism.  Not 
so,  however,  with  the  bacterial  toxins;  nothing,  so  far,  seems 
to  have  furnished  a  clue  to  the  manner  in  which  their  virulence 
is  antagonized  in  the  blood-stream.  This  question  will  be  taken 
up  later  on. 

THE  ADRENAL  SYSTEM  AND  THE  VULNERABILITY  OF 
CHILDREN  TO  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

We  can  reasonably  surmise  that  the  tissue-cells  are  not 
provided  with  a  special  line  of  defense  for  each  kind  of  poison, 
and  that  all  are,  in  a  general  way,  submitted  to  the  same  phys- 
ico-chemical antagonism  when  introduced  into  the  body.  The 
effects,  we  now  know,  vary  with  the  dose,  whether  it  be  a  toxin 
or  any  other  poison;  but  we  also  know  that  the  same  dose  may 
prove  much  more  active  in  one  individual  than  in  another. 
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Drug  and  dose  being  identical,  we  can  only  incriminate  the 
protective  process,  and  we  are  thus  led  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  that  may  militate  against  phagocytosis  and  against  the 

I  formation  of  sufficient  alexins  to  maintain  the  serum  up  to  its 
highest  degree  of  efficiency. 
The  relationship  between  the  production  of  leucocytes  and 
adrenal  oferactivity  has  already  been  shown.  In  disease  the 
symptomatic  concordance  is  such  as  to  eliminate  all  doubt 
that.  Ike  MWffOMd  blnnd-oxidation  incident  upon  adrenal  over- 
activity is  the  underlying  factor  of  leucocytosis,  and  tlierefore  of 
pliatjon/tosis.  The  difference  between  the  effects  of  similar 
doses  in  different  individuals  has  also  been  referred  to;  we  have 
eeen  that  "idiosyncrasy,"  or  abnormal  sensitiveness  to  the 
effects  of  drugs,  is  easily  explained  by  the  reduced  resistance 
that  disease  or  functional  impairment  of  the  adrenal  system  in- 

Ivolves.  The  frequency  with  which  the  adrenals  are  the  seat  oi 
fatty  degeneration  has  been  emphasized  by  Arnaud  and  Itol- 
leston.  We  have  also  seen  to  what  extent  they  react  to  the 
effects  of  drugs,  and  that  any  local  disorder  brings  them  nearer 
the  stage  of  insufficiency  in  proportion  as  the  lesion  is  pro- 
found. We  may  thus  not  only  have  varying  degrees  of  sensitive- 
ness to  the  effects  of  drugs,  but,  for  the  same  reasons,  we  can 
also  account  for  the  variation  in  our  resistance  to  disease.  Im- 
pairment of  'the  functions  of  the  adrenal  system  involves  a  corre- 
sponding foss  of  resistance  to  the  effects  of  toxics  of  all  kinds, — 
I  toxins,  poisons,  venoms,  c<c, — because  this  system  governs  the  in- 
tensity of  the  oxidation  processes  and,  therefore,  nutrition.  Such 
being  the  case,  phagocytosis  and  the  production  of  alexins,  when 
inadequate,  but  reflect  a  corresponding  impairment  of  the  adrenal 
system. 

The  far-reaching  meaning  of  this  relationship  between 
the  adrenals  and  the  physiological  protective  processes  soon 
becomes  apparent  when  the  results  of  the  varying  degrees  of 
adrenal  insufficiency  are  considered.  Most  prominent  among 
these  is  the  predilection  of  children  to  infectious  diseases.  If 
experimental  evidence  iB  to  be  taken  as  standard,  Ehrlich's 
experiments  with  ricin,  fibrin,  and  robin  upon  mice,  supple- 
mented by  those  of  Wernicke,  Hiinener,  and  Vaillard,  eloarly 
indicate  that  hia  conclusion  that  immunity  is  not  conferred  by 
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parent  to  offspring  must  prevail  Ehrlich  has  also  shown  that 
the  offspring  can  acquire  immunity  from  its  mother  through 
the  placental  circulation — i.e.,  from  the  mother's  blood — and 
through  her  milk. 

Immunity  is  not  conferred,  therefore,  through  the  ger- 
minal cell  by  the  spermatozoa  or  by  the  ovum,  hut  through  a 
medium,  the  blood  or  milk,  which  contains  the  antitoxic  ele- 
ment, whatever  that  may  be.  Yet  these  two  sources  of  immu- 
nity, if  the  adrenal  system  is  at  all  concerned  in  the  process, 
must  be  considered  as  differing  totally  one  from  the  other  eco- 
logically. Indeed,  in  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  maternal 
blood,  i.e.,  the  placental  circulation,  the  human  foetus  is  merely 
a  part  of  its  mother  precisely  as  is  one  of  her  organs.  The 
foetal  adrenal  system  undergoing  development,  its  usefulness 
as  a  protective  agent  is  therefore  inhibited.  In  fact,  the  foetus 
may  reach  maturity  notwithstanding  the  total  absence  of  these 
organs.*4  As  to  the  influence  of  maternal  milk,  which  is  given 
the  child  when  it  has  to  depend  upon  its  own  protective  re- 
sources,— i.e.,  after  birth, — we  are  simply  in  the  presence  of 
a  process  through  which  a  physiological  antitoxic  serum  is  admin- 
istered and  the  immunizing  attributes  of  which  are  communicated 
to  the  cliild. 

In  our  analysis  of  the  physiology  of  the  mammary  gland 
(page  289)  we  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  liquid  portion  of 
milk  was,  in  the  main,  blood-plasma,  containing,  therefore, 
oxidizing  substance.  We  may  now,  it  seems  to  us,  add  Buch- 
ner"s  alexins  to  the  list  of  its  constituents. 

Analysis  of  the  pathology  of  the  adrenal  system  during 
early  life  also  points  to  deficient  protection  from  the  adrenal 
system.  From  the  observations  of  Leconte,  Rolleston,  Mattei, 
and  his  own,  Arnaud  was  led  to  conclude  that  46  per  cent,  of 
cadavers  showed  lesions  in  the  adrenals  ranging  from  slight  hy- 
peremia to  disruptive  haemorrhage.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
100  cases  of  suprarenal  haemorrhage  collected  by  this  author, 
however,  shows  that  the  newborn  alone  make  up  45  of  the  46 
per  cent,  referred  to,  so  that  childhood,  adult  age,  and  old 
age  are  only  represented  by  the  remaining  1  per  cent.     The 
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inference  is  obvious:  This  remarkable  predilection  of  the  new- 
born exactly  coincides  ici/h  I/ie  moment  at  lelueh  the  adrenals 
assume  their  protective  function's,  which  functions  had  been  pre- 
viously carried  on  by  the  mothers  adrenals  during  the  fcetus's 
uterine  life. 

If  we  now  consider  the  fact,  emphasized  by  Arnnud,  that 
"suprarenal  ha?roorrhages  are  far  more  common  in  childhood 
than  in  adult  or  old  age,"  we  are  led  to  another  important 
deduction:  This  predilection  to  suprarenal  haemorrhage  in  chil- 
dren coincides  with  (hat  during  which  they  show  vu/ncrahililij 
to  specific  infectious  diseases:  the  so-called  diseases  of  childhood 
especially. 

Turning  to  the  rarity  of  hemorrhage  in  adult  and  old  age, 
we-  are  brought  to  realize  that  complete  development  of  the 
.■"hlr<?nals  brings  with  it  absoflt  complete  immunity  to  certain 
toxins,  especially  those  generated  in  the  course  of  certain  dis- 
eases of  childhood.  That  this  is  true  was  demonstrated  by  a 
personal  analysis  of  42  cases  of  fatal  suprarenal  haemorrhage 
in  adults  and  old  age  found  in  literature.  Not  one  of  these 
could  be  traced  to  an  infectious  diseases  to  which  children  are 
particularly  liable.  Local  or  remote  chronic  processes,  tuber- 
culosis, cancer,  Bright'e  disease,  etc.,  or  processes  attended  with 
sudden  and  severe  toxaemia,  burns,  traumatisms,  urcemin,  pneu- 
monia, hepatic  abscess,  leg-uleer,  and  cardiac  affections  were 
the  only  disorders  found. 

On  the  whole,  the  conclusions  which  seem  to  be  warranted 
in  this  connection  are  the  following: — 

1.  Children  arc  vulnerable  to  certain  infectious  diseases, 
because  their  adrenal  system  is  insufficiently  developed '.,  and  Hi  as 
foifa  to  stimulate  adsqiUlMf)  the  organs  upon  rrhieh  fltr  immu- 
nizing process  dtpsnda  when  toxins  penetrate  the  Hood-stream. 

2.  Normal  adult  "in!  old  subjects  are  not  vulnerable  to  the 
diseases  of  childhood,  because  their  adrenals  ore  dvvtlopod  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  them   to  .stimulate  correspondingly  the  organs 

pon  rehiih  immunity  to  these  diseases  depends. 

THE  ABBENAI  SYSTEM  AND  Til  I-:  tUBEKCIUN  TEST. 

Another  (|iif'sti'-ii  which  tho  functional  relationship  be- 
tween  Jlic   ndiviiiik    iin.l    the  physiological    protective   processes 
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seems  to  elucidate  ia  the  modus  operandi  of  tuberculin  in  Koch'i 
tuberculin  teat.  Why  doea  fever  appear  when  this  substance 
ia  injected  only  (it  might  be  more  proper  to  nay  "mainly")  in 
individuals  who  are  suffering  from  tubercular  disease?  Why 
is  it  also  harmless  for  healthy  animals,  but  violently  toxic  for 
tuberculous  animals,  going  so  far  in  these  sometimes  aa  to 
produce  death?  A  rise  of  2°  F.  or  more  above  the  normal 
temperature  ia  brought  about  in  tuberculous  subjects,  but  if 
another  injection  be  made  within  a  period  covering  sometime! 
as  much  aa  two  months,  a  reaction  ia  not  to  be  obtained.  In 
the  light  of  what  has  previously  been  said  as  to  the  predilection 
of  the  adrenals  per  se  for  tuberculosis,  as  observed  in  con- 
nection with  Addison's  disease,  it  seems  probable  that  these 
organs  must  always  be  more  or  less  organically  diseased  in  any 
but  the  earliest  stage  of  practically  all  cases:  a  complication 
which  would  explain  the  failure  of  Koch's  tuberculin.  Even 
leaving  out  of  all  consideration  this  important  element  of  the 
tubercular  process  and  considering  the  pulmonary,  glandular, 
osseous,  etc.,  lesion  that  may  be  present  as  the  only  pathological 
existing  condition,  the  symptoms  caused  by  the  injections  of 
tuberculin  seem  easy  of  explanation. 

In  the  healthy  subject  the  glands  are  in  their  normal 
functional  atate  and  the  dose  of  tuberculin  introduced  into 
the  circulation  is  insufficient  to  cause  them  to  assume  unusual 
activity.  In  the  tuberculous  subject,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
diseased  area  is  the  source  of  toxins  of  various  kinds  which  are 
constantly  stimulating  the  adrenals  to  unusual  activity.  The 
dose  of  tuberculin  does  not  alone  under  these  conditions  enhance 
suprarenal  activity,  but  it  represents  an  addition  to  the  kindred 
toxin  present;  united,  tuberculin  and  poison  thus  give  rise  to 
an  exacerbation  of  the  glandular  functions  which  becomes 
manifest  by  the  febrile  state  induced  and  other  symptoms  of 
adrenal  overactivity. 

Spurred  to  unusual  energy  by  the  tuberculin,  the  adrenal 
system  excites  correspondingly  active  metabolism  in  all  cellu- 
lar structures,  including  those  endowed  with  leucocytogenesis. 
Phagocytes  and  alexins  are  produced  in  profusion,  the  fixed 
endothelial  and  the  connective-tissue  cells  contributing  their 
share  to  the  production  of  the  latter,  and  there  is  thus  con- 
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Btituted  a  serum  which  confers  upon  the  treated  individual  a 
degree  of  immunity  commensurate  with  the  degree  of  the  reac- 
tion produced  in  the  adrenals — provided  these  organs  are  not 
seriously  involved  in  the  tuberculous  process.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  Koch's  tuberculin  gives  rise  to  a  febrile  reaction 
when  a  tuberculous  process  is  present,  because  it  adds  to  the  toxic 
elements  incident  upon  the  disease  a  new  source  of  adrenal  over- 


activity 


THE  ADRENAL  SYSTEM  AND  ANTITOXIC  BERUM. 

We  have  considered  so  far  but  two  of  the  means  afforded 
by  Nature  to  protect  the  body  against  infection.  If,  however, 
the  foregoing  illustrations  of  the  relationship  between  adre- 
nal functions  and  immunizing  processes  are  closely  analyzed, 
it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  phagocytosis  and  Buclmcr's 
alexins — including  those  generated  through  the  death  of  leu- 
cocytes and  other  globulins,  endothelial  cells,  etc. — do  not,  as 
already  stated,  fully  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  situation.  That 
these  agencies  are  capable  of  destroying  bacteria  is  undoubted. 
Behring  found  that  the  sterilizing  effects  of  sheep's  serum,  for 
instance,  were  far  greater  than  those  of  the  stronger  solutions 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  carbolic  acid  employed  in  surgery; 
we  have  also  seen  that  the  strength  of  the  serum,  as  shown  by 
Denys,  increased  with  the  proportion  of  leucocytes  contained 

k therein.  But  how  are  bacterial  toxins  antagonized? 
Whether  there  exists  in  the  body  a  physiological  antitoxin 
or  antitoxic  bodies  capable  of  destroying  bacterial  toxins  still 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  conjecture.  The  very  need  of 
Ehrlich's  ingenious  side-chain  theory  points  to  this.  In  this 
hypothetical  conception  each  body-cell  is  even  more  complex 
than  we  now  deem  it  to  be,  and  is  supposed  to  be  surrounded 
by  variouB  groups  or  chains  of  atoms  which  Ehrlich  terms 
"toxophoric  atoms";  these  would  possess  a  specific  affinity  for, 
and  would  unite  with,  toxins.  The  reaction  involved  would 
necessarily  cause  the  production  of  bodies  thut  would  be  use- 
less to  the  cell  and  therefore  be  cast  off.  While  the  "toxophoric 
atoms"  would  he  replaced  in  the  cell,  the  bodies  cast  off  from 
the  latter  would  remain  in  the  blood,  and  being  still  possessed 
of  considerable  affinity  for  toxins,  they  would  constitute  in  the 
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blood  what  we  term  "antitoxin."  The  c 
sists  of  the  results  of  experiments  in  vitro, 
of  various  tissues  for  toxins  are  Bhown.  1 
sion  of  brain  or  Bpinal  cord  in  a  salt  solut 
dose  of  tetanus  toxin  sufficient  to  kill  tei 
will  lose  its  power  and  prove  harmless  w 
single  animal.  Evidently  there  must  have  < 
thus  U6ed  some  substance  capable  of  conve 
an  inert  body. 

Analysis  of  Ehrlich's  theory,  however, 
several  vulnerable  points.  In  the  first  place 
to  conclude  that  the  protoplasmic  cells  are 
be  prepared  to  meet  each  individual  toxin  : 
In  other  words,  there  must  be  as  many  si 
of  "toxophoric  atoms"  as  there  are  toxins 
field  of  pathology,  the  number  of  toxins 
already  appear  quite  large;  if  we  add  to  tb 
yet  be  discovered,  we  cannot  but  con  chid 
which  our  tissueB  are  built  must  indeed  b 
the  hypothesis  proves  to  represent  facts, 
ceived  antenatal  arrangement  of  the  moleci 
cells  with  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  existei 
communities  becomes  necessary.  Hertwig'i 
characters  are  transferable  to  the  germ  ma 
a  connection  between  the  development  o 
groups  and  the  numerous  diseases  to  whii 
generations  have  been  exposed  in  the  past, 
shown,  experimental  evidence,  to  which  1 
contributed  the  most  convincing  data,  tend 
trary:  i.e.,  that  immunity  is  not  transferred 
the  germinal  cell. 

Again,  Mctchnikoff,  Rous,  and  o; 
studied  Ehrlich's  hypothesis  experimentally 
striking  of  these  is  the  repetition  of  Ehrlict 
man's  experiments,  but  followed  by  control 
which  carmine  was  used  instead  of  brain  a 
stance.  Notwithstanding  the  substitution 
stance,  however,  the  results  were  similar,  tl 
wise  rendered  harmless  by  the  carmine  i 
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evident,  therefore,  that  the  side-chain  theory  does  not  account, 
in  its  present  form,  for  the  protective  phenomena  witnessed 
and  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
The  properties  of  the  pathogenic  agents  may  furnish  a 
clue.  Beginning  with  organic  poisons,  it  is  desirable  to  fully 
realize  their  identity  as  albuminoid  bodies.  This  is  demon- 
strated by  their  common  tendency  to  lose  their  toxic  powers 
when  heated  to  100°  C." — likewise  a  characteristic  of  snake- 
venom,  as  shown  by  Weir  Mitchell  and  Reichert  many  years 
ago.  Venom  not  only  responds  to  all  the  tests  that  denote  its 
albuminoid  character,  but  so  do  toxins  and  the  toxic  bodies  of 
plants:  ricinus,  jequirity,  etc.  Again,  the  relationship  between 
these  toxalbumins  and  vaccine  substances  is  very  close.  Pro- 
tective inoculation  against  small-pox  may,  aa  shown  by  Ber- 
trand  and  Phisalix,"  be  imitated  forBnake-venoniB.  These  facts 
not  only  reaffirm  that  all  organic  poisons,  whatever  be  their 
Bource,  must  be  treated  collectively  as  regards  effects,  but  they 
also  show  that  they  are  all  vulnerable  in  the  same  manner,  through 
the  similarity  of  their  molecular  structure,  to  the  physical  agencies 
present  in  the  organism  that  tend  to  convert  Uiem  into  harmless 
bodies. 

•        How  are  poisons  converted  into  harmless  substances? 
A  striking  feature  of  the  introduction  of  venom  into  the 
circulation  is  the  loss  of  its  identity  as  such.     The  poisoned 
blood  may  be  removed  from  an  animal  in  the  throes  of  toxic 

I  manifestations  of  poisoning  and  injected  into  another,  but  nor- 
mal, animal  and  produce  no  effect  whatever.  This  was  ob- 
served by  Laborde  in  1875  and  confirmed  by  Calmette,  who 
found  that  even  an  emulsion  of  the  organs  of  the  poisoned  ani- 
mal produced  no  effect  upon  a  normal  animal  of  the  same  kind. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  from  hypodermic  injections  of 
cobra-poisoned  blood  taken  from  the  heart,  spleen,  brain,  and 
bulb,  into  the  pigeon,  rat,  guinea-pig,  and  rabbit.  Bufalini" 
injected  30  cubic  centimeters  of  blood,  taken  from  the  vena 
cava  of  a  man  who  had  died  as  a  result  of  a  viper-bite,  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  guinea-pig,  but  no  untoward  effects 

"  A.  Gnutler:   "La  Chlmle  de  Is  Cellule  rlTBDte." 
•rtrid. 
•  Butellal:    Quoted  bj  Hom!tl,  Arcbl»e»  lt»l.  d«  Biologlo,  1884. 
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were  noted.  Even  the  transfusion  of  all  the  blood  of  a  dying 
scorpion-poisoned  dog  into  the  vessels  of  a  bled  dog  caused  no 
serious  symptoms,  according  to  Paul  Bert."* 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  process  through  which  this  is 
accomplished?  It  cannot  be  due  to  the  smailness  of  the  doses 
employed,  since  it  was  the  aim  of  the  investigators  named  to 
test  the  question:  a  fact,  in  itself,  suggesting  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  poisonous  blood.  Again,  the  toxicity  of  riper-  sad 
cobra-  venoms,  as  previously  shown  in  connection  with  blood- 
changes,  is  exceedingly  high.  The  benign  effects  were  doubt- 
less due  to  the  attenuation  to  which  the  venom  had  been  sub- 
mitted. It  iB  evident  that,  since  the  latter  had,  in  each  in- 
stance, already  passed  through  one  animal,  it  had  lost  much  of 
its  virulence.  The  dose  injected  or  transfused  was,  therefore, 
in  no  way  comparable  to  the  dose  received  in  each  case  by  the 
first  subjects  so  that,  quantitatively  as  well  as  qualitatively,  it 
proved  insufficient  to  create  an  adrenal  reaction  capable  of  go- 
ing rise  to  symptoms  of  poisoning.  This  confirms  the  need  of  a 
sufficiently  great  dose  of  a  sufficiently  virulent  poison  to  bring 
about  such  active  phenomena. 

An  important  point  is  emphasized  by  the  last  of  the  ex- 
periments mentioned,  Paul  Bert's:  The  transfusion  of  all  the 
blood  of  a  dying  scorpion-poisoned  dog  into  the  vessels  of  a 
bled  dog  means  that  the  latter  animal  must  have  been  bled  to 
a  sufficient  degree  to  admit  all  the  blood  of  the  dying  dog;  in 
fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  of  the  former  dog- 
even  if  a  larger  animal  than  the  Bcorpion-stung  one — must  have 
been  removed.  We  therefore  have  practically  an  exchange  of 
blood.  The  animal  that  received  the  poisoned  blood  having 
suffered  no  serious  symptoms,  it  follows  (1)  that  the  scorpion- 
venom  could  not  have  disorganized  this  blood:  i.e.,  caused  direct 
"hamolysis";  (8)  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  blood  which 
had  disorganized  the  venom.  It  is  obvious  that,  had  the  blood 
of  the  first  dog  been  injured  chemically  or  morphologically  to 
any  marked  extent,  the  second  dog  would  not  have  fared  as  it 
did. 

We  are  thus  again  made  to  fully  realize  the  important  fact, 


•*  Panl  Bert:    BocliU  0*  Blologle.  August  8.  1S8S. 
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and  in  opposition  to  classic  teachings,  that  poisons  do  not  exert 
their  destructive  action  directly  upon  the  blood,  and  that  in 
our  analysis  we  must  consider  all  the  acute  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning which  appear  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  adrenal 
system  alone  as  a  separate  entity:  i.e.,  a  symptom -com  pi  ex  with 
which  "blood-destruction,"  or  "hemolysis,"  ia  not  concerned  as 
causative  factor. 

The  question  has  now  become  simplified.  We  have  not 
only  eliminated  the  haemolytic  property  from  all  poisons, — 
venoms,  toxins,  alkaloids,  etc., — but,  recognizing  the  unity 
which  all  these  destructive  agencies  undoubtedly  show,  we  have 
reduced  the  working  elements  of  the  inquiry  to  two  approxi- 
mately known  quantities,  blood  and  toxic, — which  we  can  now 
transform  into  blood  versus  toxic,  and  study  as  independent, 
though  mutually  related,  propositions. 

A  general  function  betokens  a  broad  principle  of  action. 
Not  only  muBt  such  an  attribute  exist,  but,  as  the  function  in 
question  is  one  directly  connected  with  the  preservation  of  life, 
it  must  be  a  predominating  one. 

Is  there  such  a  predominating  attribute  in  the  physical 
make-up  of  serum  proper?  That  blood-serum  is  a  mere  men- 
struum has  been  repeatedly  shown.  Even  the  normal  serum 
of  animals  that  are  naturally  refractory  to  certain  toxins  was 
found  by  Calmette,91  for  example,  to  have  no  influence  what- 
ever upon  those  toxins  in  vitro.  Of  course,  this  only  refers,  as 
regards  physical  effects,  to  an  animal's  own  serum  or  to  that 
of  animals  in  which  it  possesses  kindred  chemical  properties. 
The  serum  of  a  particular  species  possesses  physical  properties 
peculiar  to  that  species,  and  when  uged  in  others  in  which  the 
constituents  vary  quantitatively  it  may  produce  more  or  less 
marked  cytolysis,  which  may  culminate  in  death.  Thus,  the 
venous  transfusion  of  a  email  quantity  of  a  normal  dog's  serum 
into  a  rabbit  •will  soon  prove  fatal:  the  dog's  serum  is  simply 
not  adapted  structurally  to  the  globulins  and  other  bodies  in 
the  rabbit's  serum.  This  fact  in  itself  furnishes  evidence  that 
blood-serum  is  a  mere  vehicle,  and  that  what  antitoxic  bodies 
are  contained  in  it  are  foreign  to  its  own  composition  as  serum. 


•Cmlmette:   Annate!  de  l'lnatitut  Pasteur,  vol.  x.  1M7. 
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What  is  the  nature  of  these  antitoxic  bodies?    Or,  in  other 
words,  what  is  "antitoxin"? 

The  source  of  "antitoxin"  has  not  been  traced  to  any  par- 
ticular organ  or  set  of  organs.  All  that  is  poaitively  known  ii 
that  in  immunized  animals — i.e.,  animals  into  which  toxins 
have  been  injected  in  gradually  increased  doses — it  appears  in 
the  blood  in  constantly  increasing  quantities.  In  other  words, 
its  relative  quantity  is  constantly  changing,  and  it  fluctuates 
with  the  quantity  of  toxins  introduced  into  the  circulation  of 
a  given  animal. 

That  the  toxins  injected  into  animals  to  obtain  anti- 
toxic serum  for  purposes  of  immunization  act  on  the  adrenal 
Bystcm  precisely  as  do  other  poisons  needs  hardly  to  be  em- 
phasized. When  diphtheria  toxins  are  injected,  for  instance,  s 
feature  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  treatment  is  the  tendency 
to  paralysis,  which  is  often  followed  by  rapid  death.  This 
association  between  paralysis  and  sudden  death  is  very  sug- 
gestive when  we  recall  the  influence  of  powerful  toxics  on  the 
adrenals,  and  the  induction  of  paralysis  as  an  advanced  symp- 
tom of  the  stage  of  insufficiency.  Again,  each  injection  causes 
a  marked  reaction,  attended  with  a  rise  of  temperature  which 
sometimes  reaches  several  degrees.  As  the  doses  of  toxin  are 
very  gradually  increased,  it  takes  months  to  bring  the  animal's 
serum  to  the  immunizing  standard:  i.e.,  to  that  state  when  it 
contains,  in  a  given  quantity,  a  sufficient  amount  of  anatoxin 
to  confer  immunity  when  that  given  quantity  is  injected  into 
unprotected  animals  or  human  beings. 

At  the  end  of  these  months,  however,  an  important  change 
in  the  resistance  of  the  animal  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  the 
toxins  occurs:  it  is  able  to  stand  several  hundred  times  the 
dose  of  toxin  that  would  have  proven  fatal  at  the  start 
Ehrlich's  experiments  with  abrin,  the  toxalbumin  of  the  jequir- 
ity-bean,  and  ricin,  that  of  the  castor-bean,  have  shown  that  im- 
munity to  their  poisonous  effects  could  be  conferred  precisely 
in  the  some  way.  These  purely  vegetable  poisons,  in  other 
words,  not  only  behave  as  do  toxins,  but  treatment  of  animate 
in  the  manner  depicted  above  produces  similar  results,  even 
to  the  extent  of  conferring  immunity.  Snake-venom  again 
affirms  its  kinship  to  toxins  and  vegetable  toxalbumin^   by 
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conferring  equal  protection.  Calmette,  Phiealix,  and  Bertrand, 
by  treating  animals  aa  above,  have  obtained  an  antivema  which, 
injected  into  vulnerable  subjects,  protects  them,  as  do  anti- 
toxin, onfuibrin,  and  aniiricin,  against  its  own  deleterious 
effects. 

A  feature  common  to  all  animals  bo  treated,  however,  is 
their  tendency  to  "orersensitiveness'"  to  the  effects  of  the  in- 
ji  i  linns,  active — and  usually  fatal — symptoms  of  acute  poison- 
ing appearing  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health.  If 
this  phenomenon  is  added  to  the  adrenal  signB  already  noted, 
we  are  strikingly  reminded  of  the  critical  stage  of  adrenal 
overactivity  and  the  sudden  lapse  of  the  glands  into  total  in- 
;ii.tivity.  The  gradual  habituation  to  the  toxin,  the  vegetable 
tosalbumin  and  the  venom,  furnishes  complementary  evidtiur 
as  to  the  implication  of  the  adrenal  system  in  the  process,  typi- 
fying as  it  does  that  obsrr\r(l  in  i  1  n •  vidims  of  drug-habits.  '■•}"■- 
cially  in  morphinism,  cocainism,  etc.  Indeed,  it  seems  obvious 
that  the  gradually  increased  injections  do  what  all  other  poi- 
sonous agencies  do:  i.e.,  they  gradually  increase  and  simultane- 
ously develop  the  functional  activity  of  the  adrenal  system. 

This  peculiar  oversensitiveness  to  the  effects  of  toxins  and 
other  interesting  features  of  the  problem   that  will  assist  in 

Siting  the  question  in  point  are  referred  to  by  Joseph 
Hi  Furland,20  as  follows:  "The  occurrence  of  antitoxin  in  the 
blood-serum  is  to  be  considered  as  a  phenomenon  of  forced 
immunization.  During  the  immunization  process  it  does  not 
seem  to  develop  in  proportion  to  the  toxic  endurance  of  the 
animal,  hut,  as  Rous  has  pointed  out,  is  rather  suddenly  devel- 
oped after  the  immunization  has  attained  a  high  degree.  Dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  immunization  it  is  a  variable,  not  n 
fiied  quantity,  and  while  the  toxin  endurance  of  the  animal 
is  kept  up  without  variation,  the  antitoxin  may  prnrlually  di- 
minish. This  I  have  seen  many  times  illustrated  in  horses 
producing  diphtheria  antitoxin,  an  excellent  illustration  being 
afforded  by  one  particular  horse  that  furnished  at  one  time  a 
serum  containing  1-100  units  to  each  cubic  centimeter  of  serum. 
The  immunity  was  maintained  by  cautious  toxin  injections  for 

"  Joseph   McFurlnnJ :     "Text-book  upon   the  Pathogenic   Bftcterl*";    edition, 
1900. 
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a  long  period  subsequently,  and  the  endurance  of  the  hone 
remained  unchanged  for  months,  but  the  antitoxicity  of  its 
blood  gradually  declined,  until  from  1400  units  it  fell  to  100 
units. 

"This  rather  sudden  appearance  of  the  antitoxin  and  in 
decline  during  the  immunity  of  the  animal  prepare  us  for  the 
information  that  the  animal's  immunity  does  not  depend  upon 
the  antitoxin,  but  upon  some  other  condition.  The  probable 
proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  hypersensitivity 
to  which  Behring  and  Wladimiroff  called  attention,  and  of 
which  mention  has  been  made.  In  these  cases  it  makes  no 
matter  how  much  antitoxic  strength  is  contained  in  the  blood, 
the  animal  is  just  as  sensitive  to  the  toxin  as  if  it  had  none, 
and  as  if  it  had  not  been  immunized.  Moreover,  the  hyper- 
sensitivity is  not  a  cumulative  action  of  the  toxin  that  oat- 
weighs  the  antitoxin,  as  will  be  readily  shown  by  a  simple 
calculation.  A  horse  weighing  1300  pounds,  possessing  about 
100  pounds  of  blood,  of  which  about  one-third,  or  30  pounds, 
is  serum,  has  been  immunized  to  diphtheria  toxin  according 
to  the  method  described  in  the  chapter  upon  ^Diphtheria'; 
and  while  the  serum  contains  500  immunizing  units  of  anti- 
toxin in  each  cubic  centimeter  of  blood-serum,  the  horse  falls 
into  the  hypersensitive  condition  and  dies.  What  relation 
exists  between  the  antitoxin  in  its  blood  and  the  toxin  that 
produced  death? 

"It  is  certain  that  there  is  none,  and  that  the  antitoxin 
that  exerts  a  most  remarkable  protective  influence  upon  other 
animals  does  not  protect  the  animal  by  which  it  is  formed. 

"If  the  horse's  blood  furnishes  a  total  of  30  pounds  of 
serum,  each  pound  being  about  equal  to  500  cubic  centimeters 
of  liquid,  there  is  a  total  of  15,000  cubic  centimeters  of  anti- 
toxic serum  in  the  horse. 

"Suppose  the  minimum  fatal  dose  of  diphtheria  toxin  for 
a  250-gramme  guinea-pig  to  be  0.0045.  If  the  serum  under 
consideration  contain  500  units  in  each  cubic  centimeter,  then 
Ymom  cubic  centimeter  will  protect  a  guinea-pig  against  0.0045 
cubic  centimeter  of  the  toxin;  */»ooo  cubic  centimeter  against 
0.045  cubic  centimeter;  */»oo  cubic  centimeter  against  0.45 
cubic   centimeter;    »/„  cubic  centimeter  against   4.5   cubic 
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centimeters;  y,  cubic  centimeter  against  45  cubic  centimeters; 
and  1  cubic  centimeter  against  9  cubic  centimeters  of  the  toxin. 
li  each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  serum  of  this  horse  is  capable 
of  destroying  the  toxic  effect  of  9  cubic  centimeters  of  toxin, 
the  total  toxin-annulling  capacity  is  9  X  15,000  cubic  centime- 
ters of  serum  in  the  horse's  blood  =  135,000  cubic  centimeters 
of  toxic 

"We  must  next  see  how  much  toxin  has  been  received  by 
the  horse  during  his  immunization.  The  following  doses,  the 
figures  referring  to  cubic  centimeters  of  toxin,  probably  repre- 
sent an  average  careful  manipulation  extending  over  a  period 

of  about  three  months:  •/,„  »/,.  %/m  1>  *»  2>  3»  5>  8>  10»  15>  20> 
25,  50,  50,  100,  150,  200,  250,  300,  500,  500,  500,  500,  making 
a  total  of  about  4200  cubic  centimeters  of  diphtheria  toxin. 
Now  observe  that  the  total  quantity  of  toxin  consumed  by  the 
horse  is  4200  cubic  centimeters,  but  his  protective  energy  is 
135,000  cubic  centimeters  of  toxin,  so  that  the  blood  of  this 
horse,  if  drawn  from  his  body,  would  furnish  enough  protection 
to  save  32  l/T  horses  from  doses  of  toxin  as  large  as  the  total 
amount  administered  to  him  during  the  entire  course  of  his 
treatment. 

"This  illustration  is  not  only  extremely  instructive  in 
showing  the  paradoxic  nature  of  the  condition  of  hypersensi- 
tivity, but  certainly  provea  that  the  antitoxieity  of  the  blood 
is  not  the  cause  of  immunity,  but  a  phenomenon  of  that  state. 
It  is  also  of  great  importance  in  considering  the  origin  of  the 
antitoxin. 

"Concerning  the  origin  of  the  antitoxins,  we  must  at  once 
dismiss  from  our  minds  the  thought  that  bacteria  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  their  formation  other  than  through  the  toxins 
they  generate.  The  immunization  of  animals  to  feebly  toxic 
cultures,  or  to  bacteria  washed  of  their  toxins,  produces  im- 
munity; but  immunity  without  antitoxic  activity  produces  the 
antimicrobic  power  of  the  blood  presenting  itself  in  these  cases. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  poison  alc-ne  that  is  responsible  for  the 
phenomenon,  and  a  moment's  reflection  upon  the  anti-bodies 
produced  by  immunization  to  ricin,  abrin,  venom,  eel's  blood, 
etc..  will  clearly  establish  this  fact.  How  does  the  poison 
produce  the  antitoxin?" 
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After  reviewing  the  various  hypotheses  that  hare  been 
proposed — that  the  antitoxin  is  the  toxin  itself,  but  in  a  modi- 
fied form;  that  it  is  an  enzyme  produced  in  the  culture;  that 
it  is  a  product  of  cellular  activity — McFarland  conclude*,  in 
accord  with  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  "probably  the  beat 
explanation  of  the  histogenesis  of  the  antitoxin"  is  Ehrlich'i 
lateral-chain  theory.  Indeed,  some  of  the  points  made  may 
be  adduced  as  evidence  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  phenomena 
observed  in  the  horse  that  furnished  serum  containing  1400 
units,  then  100  units,  may  be  explained,  for  instance,  by  the 
exhaustion  of  cataphoric  atoms:  a  feature  of  the  process  which 
simultaneously  suggests  its  dependence  upon  the  body-cells  for 
the  formation  of  the  antitoxin.  Yet,  while  the  same  reason* 
are  applicable  when  the  adrenal  system  is  brought  into  the 
process, — suggesting  at  the  same  time  that  normal  adrenals 
can  produce  a  large  amount  of  secretion,  then  become  weakened 
without  lapsing  into  sudden  insufficiency, — it  is  difficult,  with 
Ehrlich's  theory,  to  account  for  the  sudden  sensitiveness  ob- 
served, without  indulging  in  pure  conjectures  based  upon  hypo- 
thetical deductions.  The  overwhelming  evidence  adduced  as 
to  the  tendency  of  the  adrenals  to  suddenly  cease  their  func- 
tions and  give  rise  to  symptoms  similar  to  those  observed  in 
the  injected  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sudden  deaths  in 
Addison's  disease,  those  that  occur  as  the  result  of  hemor- 
rhage into  the  adrenals,  etc.,  emphatically  point  to  adrenal 
insufficiency  as  its  source.  Adrenal  insufficiency  here  obviously 
means  that  the  oxidizing  substance  is  a  main  factor  of  the 
entire  process. 

Indeed,  that  the  presence  of  the  oxidizing  substance  in 
the  blood-serum  accounts  for  a  large  number  of  reactions  the 
nature  of  which  has  not,  so  far,  been  satisfactorily  explained, 
seems  undeniable.  The  long  list  of  chemical  agents  which 
have  been  shown  by  Schmiedeberg,  Salkowski,  Jaquet,  Lan- 
glois  and  Biarnes,  among  others,  to  be  oxidizable  through 
contact  with  various  tissues  and  blood-serum  represents  but  a 
diminutive  proportion  of  the  bodies  that  can  be  converted 
through  a  similar  process  into  dissimilar  compounds.  Uric 
acid,  we  have  seen,  is  the  end-product  of  a  series  of  reactions 
of  this  kind:  a  benign  agent  developed  by  oxidation  from  toxic 
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bodies  of  the  purin  group.  Phosphoric  acid  must  be  a  product 
of  a  similar  kind,  since,  like  uric  acid,  its  excretion  fluctuates 
under  the  influence  of  certain  drugs,  quinine,  for  instance 
(Kerner).  Thyroid  extract,  as  is  well  known,  increases  meta- 
bolic activity  through  the  adrenal  system,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
simultaneously  augments  phosphoric-acid  elimination.  Arsenic 
does  likewise  and  increases,  as  does  thyroid,  excretion  of  urea: 
evidence  of  overactivity  of  the  adrenals  induced  by  the  toxic. 
The  vast  field  covered  by  oxidation  processes  in  the  or- 
ganism, apart  from  those  connected  with  cellular  function,  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  following  quotation  from  an  article  by 
J.  W.  Wain wright":  "In  the  body  itself  organic  drugs,  like 
other  chemical  bodies,  are  either  fully  oxidized  and  burned  to 
carbonic  acid  and  water  or  urea  or  else  a  slight  chemical  change 
results  in  the  molecule,  in  which  the  annular  grouping  of  the 
nuclei  is  preserved.  Besides,  the  organism  possesses  the  ability 
to  bring  about  syntheses,  and  in  this  way  hamper  or  abolish 
the  action  of  drugs  to  a  certain  degree.  Our  knowledge  of 
these  processes  had  led  to  many  valuable  additions  to  our  drug 
treasury.  Substances  which  comprise  the  three  great  groups 
of  nutritive  material,  such  as  albumin,  fat,  and  carbohydrates, 
are  reduced  almost  completely  to  their  lower  metabolic  com- 
ponents in  the  body:  C0a,  water,  and  urea.  Generally  speak- 
ing, substances  of  the  fatty  series  are  readily  accessible  to  oxi- 
dation. The  behavior  of  those  bodies  in  which  the  nuclei  have 
an  annular  grouping  is  more  resistant;  in  theBe  only  the  fatty 
lateral  chains  are  oxidized,  although  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  benzol  nucleus  may  also  undergo  combustion.  The 
fatty  acids  are  oxidized  in  the  body  without  exception,  as  are 
likewise  the  oxy- fatty  acids.  It  is  otherwise  with  these  bodies 
when  the  H  atoms  are  replaced  by  halogen  radicals.  Oxidation 
then  becomes  more  difficult,  although  trichloracetic  and  tri- 
chlorbutyric  acids  are  partly  oxidized  with  separation  of  II CI. 
The  alcohols  of  the  fatty  series  are  oxidized  to  acids,  as  methyl- 
alcohol  to  formic  acid.  The  esters  of  methyl-alcohol,  like  that 
substance  itself, — methylamin,  oxymethansulpho  acid,  formal- 
dehyde,— also  go  over  into  formic  acid.  Ethyl-alcohol,  acetone, 
and  other  derivatives  of  the  fatty  series  do  not  yield  formic 
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■cid.  Aldehydes,  however,  are  never  produced  within  the  body 
by  oxidation  from  alcohol;  but  aldehydes  may  be  reduced  to 
alcohol,  aa  chloral  hydrate  to  trichlorethyl  alcohol,  butyl-chlo- 
ral to  trichlorbutyl-alcohol.  The  higher  alcohols  of  the  fatty 
aeriea  are  not,  however,  always  completely  oxidized.  Isopropyl- 
alcohol  is  changed  in  part  to  acetone,  while  the  rest  is  excreted 
unchanged.  The  primary  and  secondary  alcohols  are  readily 
oxidized  in  the  body.  More  difficult  is  the  sexivalent  alcohol 
mannit,  which  appears  in  the  urine  of  dogs  almost  unchanged. 
The  tertiary  and  all  halogen  substituted  alcohols  are  oxidised 
with  great  difficulty.    Thus,  tertiary  amyl-alcohol, 

Amvl-alcohol :  ^>C  (OH).  CH,  CH, 

CH^^^ 

and 

CH,\^^ 
Butyl-alcohol:     CH, ^C.OH.   as  well    as   trichlorethyl- 

CI 1,^-^        alcohol,  CC1,.  CH,.  OH  and 

trichlorbutyl-alcohol:  CH,.  CHC1.  CC1,.  CH,.  OH.,  appear  for 
the  most  part  combined  with  glycorunic  acid  in  the  urine.  The 
dibasic  acids  behave  in  the  following  manner:  Oxalic  acid  is 
partly  eliminated  by  the  urine,  and  shows  a  certain  resistance 
to  oxidation.  Some  claim  that  it  undergoes  no  oxidation  in  the 
body  whatever.  Glycolic  acid,  CH,  (OH).  COOH,  is  oxidized  in 
the  body  without  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid,  as  is  likewise 
glycoxylic  acid,  CHO.  COOH.  Malonic  acid  is  transformed  into 
oxalic  acid  only  in  minute  amounts,  while  a  small  portion  is 
eliminated  unchanged  in  the  urine.  Tartronic  acid  and  pyro- 
racemic  acid  show  themselves  as  combustible  grain  by  grain. 
Tartaric  acid  goes  in  part  unchanged  through  the  organism. 
It  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  animal  bodies." 

Atropine  decidedly  increases  the  elimination  of  uric  acid 
(Wood),  but  in  toxic  doses  reduces  the  percentage  of  urea 
(Thompson).  Drugs  that  tend  to  rapidly  cause  adrenal  insuf- 
ficiency, on  the  contrary,  arrest  the  elimination  of  these  prod- 
ucts: evidence  that  they  prevent  the  oxidation  of  toxics.  Anti- 
pyrin  thus  inhibits  the  elimination  of  urea,  and  acetanilid  does 
likewise  in  subjects  sensitive  to  its  effects. 
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All  this  evidence,  in  addition  to  the  many  kindred  facts 
already  adduced,  seems  to  us  to  show  conclusively  that  the  ox- 
idizing substance  is  a  prophylactic  agency  which  converts  certain 
toxics,  especially  products  of  metabolism,  into  benign-  and  elimi- 
nable  substances,  with  the  aid  of  other  blood-constituents,  as  we 
shall  see. 

This  constitutes  a  continuous  and  physiological  immuni , 
fmnlioii.  1  in  inhibition  explains  various  pathological  processes — 
gout,  for  instance. — and  accounts  for  the  action  of  certain  reme- 
dies— iodide  of  potassium — upon  this  and  other  diseases.  The 
suprarenal  overactivity  induced  by  the  physiological  stimulant 
of  the  anterior  pituitary:  i.e.,  thyro-iodine,  stands  here  aa  the 
< 'in-alive  agency  by  correspondingly  enhancing  oxidation.  Still, 
the  role  of  the  oxidizing  substance  as  a  protective  agency  is  far 
more  marked  when  its  position  as  a  stimulant  for  all  fltnetiaru 
of  the  organigm  is  borne  in  mind.  Indeed,  as  such,  the  oxidiz- 
ing substance  becomes  a  most  important  constituent  of  antitoxin. 

Interpreted  in  this  manner  it  is  clear  that  the  antitoxic 
action  of  the  oxidizing  substance  should  be  greatest  when  in- 
troduced into  the  system  before  the  inroads  of  the  diseases  have 
become  too  great:  i.e.,  while  the  several  organs  are  still  poe- 
of   their   recuperative   powers.     This    characterizes   the 

of  antitoxin,  as  is  well  known,  in  diphtheria  and  tetanus. 
Levy  and  Klemperer2S  refer  to  the  researches  of  Donitz,  which 
■how,  "in  a  conclusive  manner,"  according  to  these  authors, 
"that  the  amount  of  serum  necessary  for  curative  purposes 
is  the  greater  the  longer  the  period  of  time  that  has  elapsed 
between  the  intoxication  and  the  institution  of  serum-therapy. 
Eight  minutes  after  tetanus  intoxication  six  times  as  much 
serum  is  required  in  order  to  save  the  animal  as  when  the 
Kerum  is  injected  immediately  after  the  poison.  After  an  hour 
the  curative  doBe  is  twenty-four  times  (he  original  dose;  and 
so  on,  until  finally  a  period  is  reached  nt  which  it  is  entirety 
impossible  to  save  the  animal,  even  with  the  largest  amount 
of  the  most  active  serum."  It  is  hardly  necessary  now  to  more 
than  refer  to  the  underlying  cause  of  the  gradual  decline:  the 
rapidly  increasing  insufficiency  of  the  adrenal  system,  and  a 


»  Lo»jr  and   Klompcrer:     "Clinical   Bacteriology."  second  edition,   translated 
by  A.  A.  Eshncr. 
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corresponding  deficiency  of  oxidizing  substance  in  the  blood. 
Among  the  organs  stimulated  by  the  oxidizing  substance,  or 
rather  awakened  to  physiological  activity  by  the  injections, 
are  those  of  the  adrenal  system  itself;  so  that  the  adrenals 
ptr  at,  by  resuming  their  functions,  continue  the  beneficial 
effects  of  that  injected  into  the  blood.  That  this  stimulation 
actually  occurs  may  easily  be  shown. 

Lobar  pneumonia,  a  disease  in  which  the  adrenals  seem 
to  be  stimulated  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  in  diphtheria, 
is  attended,  as  is  well  known,  by  marked  leucocytosis.  If,  u 
previously  suggested,  this  phenomenon  is  the  result  of  adre- 
nal overactivity,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  when 
it  is  present  the  adrenal  secretion  must  simultaneously  be 
increased.  The  following  lines  quoted  from  Osier's  "Practice  of 
Medicine"**  are  significant:  "There  is  in  most  cases  a  leuco- 
cytosis which  appears  early,  persists,  and  disappears  with  the 
crisis.  The  leucocytes  may  number  from  12,000  to  40,000  or 
60,000  or  even  more,  per  cubic  millimeter.  The  fall  of  the 
leucocytes  is  often  slower  than  the  drop  in  the  fever,  particu- 
larly when  resolution  is  delayed.  The  annexed  chart  from  J.  S. 
Billings's  paper*0  shows  well  the  coincident  drop  in  the  fever 
and  in  the  number  of  leucocytes.  A  point  of  considerable 
prognostic  importance  is  that  in  malignant  pneumonia  the  leu- 
cocytosis may  be  absent,  and  in  any  case  the  continuous  ab- 
sence may  be  regarded  as  an  unfavorable  sign.  Of  50  cases 
shown  in  my  clinic  during  the  sessions  of  1896-97  and  1897-98, 
the  lowest  was  10,200."  Von  Limbeck  noted  this  coincidence 
in  1889. 

It  is  plain  that  if  a  high  degree  of  leucocytosis  indicates 
a  correspondingly  high  rate  of  adrenal  overactivity  and  the 
fever  follows  the  same  fluctuations,  the  glands  must  also  un- 
derlie the  production  of  the  latter  phenomenon. 

That  this  is  the  case  may  be  shown  in  another  way.  We 
know  that  lobar  pneumonia  is  sometimes  afebrile  in  children 
and  drunkards.  The  weakness  of  the  adrenals  of  the  former 
has  been  already  referred  to;  one  of  the  most  marked  results 


"•0»ler:    Tblrd  edition:    uliole,  "Lobar  Pneumonia. "? 
•J.  S.  Bllllnga:    John*  Hopktne  Hoepltal  Bulletin,  No.  U. 
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of  chronic  alcoholism,  u  will  be  shown  later  on,  is  adrenal 
insufficiency:  a  fact  which  at  once  accounts  for  the  high  mor- 
tality in  such  subjects.  The  violence  of  adrenal  prottdin 
action  in  lobar  pneumonia  is  illustrated  by  confirmatory  signs, 
the  blood-tinged  expectoration,  the  full  and  bounding  pulse, 
etc. — all  of  which  suddenly  cease  in  a  few  days  in  faTorable 
cases  when  the  protective  process  has  gained  the  mastery 
through  adequate  suprarenal  activity  which  the  toxins  could 
bring  on,  but  not  overcome. 

IDENTITY  OF  THE  PROPHYLACTIC  AGENCY  THROUGH  WHICH 
TOXINS  ARE  ANTAGONIZED  \S  THE  BLOOD. 

After  all  the  evidence  adduced  in  this  volume  so  far  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  further  emphasize  the  fact  that  over- 
activity of  the  adrenals  brings  on  corresponding  overactivity  of 
all  organs — including  the  posterior  pituitary,  the  general  center 
of  the  nervous  system,  by  enhancing  the  intensity  of  all  oxida- 
tion processes.  We  still  have  the  dominant  feature  of  the 
immunizing  process  to  ascertain,  however:  ».«.,  the  manner  in 
which  toxins,  the  direct  pathogenic  agencies  of  bacterial  origin, 
are  antagonized  in  the  organism. 

Are  we  dealing  with  a  special  physiological  agency  in- 
tended to  destroy  such  substances?  The  multiplicity  of  patho- 
genic organisms  suggests  the  existence  of  a  correspondingly 
great  number  of  varieties  of  toxins  and  the  need  of  equally 
numerous  kinds  of  counteracting  agents.  In  other  words,  the 
question  of  specificity  at  once  recurs.  We  have  seen,  however, 
that  this  feature  of  immunity  is  not  generally  thought  to  be 
subject  to  close  limitations.  While  Levy  and  Klemperer*1  refer 
only  to  exceptions  to  the  rule,  Hueppe"  says:  "Antitoxina  that 
are  formed  specifically  in  serum  act  in  vitro  upon  poisona  of  a 
specifically  different  character  in  the  same  manner  as  upon 
poisons  specifically  similar,  while  the  converse  does  not  always 
obtain;  antivenin  annuls  the  poisonous  effect  of  abrin,  but 
not  of  diphtheria  toxin,  tetanus  toxin,  or  ricin;  antiabrin  neu- 
tralizes the  toxic  effect  of  snake-venom,  diphtheria  toxin,  and 
ricin,  but  not  that  of  tetanus  toxin;  tetanus  antitoxin  is  antag- 

«  Jj*yj  and  Klemperer:    too.  ott. 

■  Hueppe:   Quoted  by  McFarland.  toe.  ott. 
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onistic  to  snake-venom,  but  powerless  against  ricin  and  abrin; 
rabies  6erum  ia  potent  against  snake-venom,  but  impotent 
against  the  diphtheria  and  tetanus  toxins,  and  against  ricin  and 
abrin;  streptococcus  serum  is  potent  against  snake-venom, 
powerless  against  the  others;  cholera  Berum  is  moderately 
effective  against  snake-venom,  but  without  effect  against  the 
others;  diphtheria  antitoxin  is  powerless  against  anake-venom, 
tetanus  toxin,  ricin,  and  abrin;  the  antitoxic  sera  of  swine, 
erysipelas  and  typhoid  are  powerless  against  all  these  poisons." 
Of  course,  these  experiments  are  only  referred  to  in  this 
connection  to  show  that  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  prevailing 
views  that  there  is  good  ground  for  the  assertion  that  specificity 
is  not  subject  to  close  limitations:  a  statement  which,  given  its 
true  meaning,  amounts  to  saying  that  the  question  of  specificity 
cannot  be  elucidated  with  the  aid  of  prevailing  doctrines.  In- 
deed, there  ia  no  connection  between  the  action  of  one  toxin 
upon  another,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  action  of  the  organism 
upon  a  given  toxin  introduced  into  the  circulation,  on  the 
other,  even  irrespective  of  any  of  the  views  we  have  submitted. 
If,  in  addition,  the  fact  that  the  experiments  were  performed 
in  vitro,  i.e.,  apart  from  chemical  influence  which  the  constit- 
uents of  living  blood  and  cells  may  exert  upon  the  toxins,  is 
taken  into  consideration,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  evidence 
they  afford  is  misleading.  Indeed,  the  clinical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion affirms  the  contrary;  as  we  interpret  its  teachings,  they 
clearly  indicate  that  each  germ,  i.e.,  each  toxin,  as  is  the  case 
with  any  poison,  possesses  its  own  characteristic  properties  as 
a  molecular  structure.  True,  there  is  considerable  resemblance 
between  the  effects  of  various  toxics,  and  groups  of  these  agen- 
cies, such  as  those  represented  by  "sedatives,"  "cerebral  stimu- 
lants," "narcotics,"  etc.,  in  pharmacodynamics,  may  be  formed. 
But  this  only  further  emphasizes  the  truth  of  clinical  teach- 
ings, since  the  need  of  dividing  the  many  remedies  represented 
into  groups  affirms  the  dissimilarity  of  effects  shown  by  these 
groups.  That  each  group  is  itself  composed  of  specific  agen- 
cies, each  of  which  is  endowed  with  its  own  mode  of  action,  is 
as  well  known;  ether  and  chloroform,  for  instance,  are  both 
ana?8thetics,  but  they  differ  materially  in  their  effects  upon  the 
organism  if  absolute  specificity  is  accepted  as  standard.    These 
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commonplace  facts  appear  so  because  they  are  so  firmly  estab- 
lished that  no  one  even  thinks  of  disputing  them.  Bat  this 
in  itself  embodies  the  deduction  we  wish  to  reach:  «'.«,  that 
specificity  is  a  factor  of  general  toxicology  (including  toxins  and 
venoms)  established  on  so  firm  a  foundation  that  we  would 
regard  all  the  work  submitted  in  this  volume  aa  fallacious  did 
our  views  conflict  with  it.  And,  indeed,  the  fact  that  the  one 
organ,  the  anterior  pituitary,  is  the  organism's  guardian  would 
tend  to  suggest  an  opposite  deduction;  but  even  a  cursory 
review  of  the  functions  of  the  adrenal  system,  as  we  understand 
them,  confirms  the  teachings  of  practical  experience. 

Indeed,  since  the  adrenal  system,  to  which  we  ascribe  the 
primary  rdle  in  the  prophylactic  processes  involved,  is  subject 
to  fluctuations  of  functional  activity,  and  these,  in  turn,  de- 
pend upon  the  virulence  of  the  toxic  and  the  dose  of  the 
latter,  "specificity"  must  represent,  as  regards  major  symptoms, 
variations  of  suprarenal  activity:  a  feature  which  harmonises 
perfectly  with  the  effects  of  the  various  poisons,  venoms,  etc, 
already  reviewed.  A  given  toxin  under  these  conditions  could 
only  stimulate  the  adrenal  system  up  to  a  certain  degree,  but  not 
beyond.  That  this  conception  is  not  erroneous  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  it  accounts  for  the  antitoxin  record  of  the  horse 
referred  to  by  McFarland,  which  reached  1400  units  to  the 
cubic  centimeter,  then  gradually  declined  to  100  units.  While 
this  particular  horse's  adrenal  system  could  stand  stimulation 
perhaps  above  this  stage,  it  was  the  only  stage  to  which  diph- 
theria toxins  could  bring  it. 

The  specificity  of  toxics  in  general  is  further  shown  by  the 
constancy  of  the  effects  of  a  given  drug  in  a  norma]  subject  and 
the  dissimilarity  of  these  effects  from  those  of  another  drug. 
Quinine,  for  instance,  will  give  rise  to  cerebral  phenomena, 
doubtless  caused  by  hyperemia  and  engorgement  of  the  capil- 
laries and — if  our  views  are  sound — of  the  glia-cells  and  fibers. 
This  hyperemia  the  bromides  will  never  produce:  simply  be- 
cause they  are  hardly  able  to  stimulate  the  adrenal  system 
beyond  its  normal  functional  activity  before  they  lower  it;  and, 
simultaneously,  the  oxidation  processes  of  the  entire  organism. 
Indeed,  when  the  entire  list  of  drugs  is  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  inherent  potential  as  regards  the  reaction  they  initiate 
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in  the  adrenal  system,  each  one  iB  found  to  occupy  a  distinct 
place,  as  a  specific  agency.  And  tosins  do  not  differ  from  them. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  identity  of  the  process  through 
which  the  pathogenic  toxins  are  antagonized.  Stimulation  of 
the  adrenal  system  and  it8  normal  consequence,  leucocyte-gene- 
sis,— which  involves  an  increase  of  phagocytes  and  alexins  in 
the  blood  to  destroy  bacteria, — adequately  fulfilling  the  re- 
quired bactericidal  functions,  to  what  organ  can  we  ascribe  the 
formation  of  the  principle  which  destroys  bacterial  toxins? 

TRYPSIN  AS  THE  TOXIN-DESTROYING  AGENT. 

We  have  previously  referred  to  the  identity  of  tosins, 
venoms,  vegetable  poisons,  etc.,  as  albuminoid  bodies:  a  fact 
which  at  once  suggests  that  we  have  in  trypsin  a  potent  toxin- 
destroying  agent.  To  indicate  the  overwhelming  importance 
in  the  organism  which  trypsin  must  fulfill,  if  our  views  are 
sound,  and  to  further  affirm  the  identity  of  these  toxins  as 
albuminoids,  the  following  selections  from  the  pen  of  a  master 
in  physiological  chemistry,  Professor  Armand  Qautier,"  are 
submitted: — 

"Classification  op  the  Immediate  Derivatives  op 
Albuminoid  Substances.  —  We  will  divide  into  four  classes 
the  nitrogenous  derivatives  between  protoplasmic  proteids  and 
urea,  the  simplest  term  of  the  nitrogenous-body  series.  The 
following  four  classes  represent,  in  their  actual  order,  the  vari- 
ous steps  of  cellular  disassimilation: — 

"First  class:   Proteld  derivatives  of  tissue  albuminoids. 
Peptones — toxaltumins  or  toxins. 
Diastases  and  soluble  ferment*. 
Venoms  and  vaccines. 

Pigments. 

"Second  class:  Amid  bodies. 
Complex  amida. 
Fatty-acid  ami  J  a. 
TyroBin. 
Amida  containing  sulphur. 


"  Armaod  Q«utl«r;    "Chlmls  4«  U  Cellule  Tlrente,"  pp.  lOf,  «t  ttf. 
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"Third  dw:  Leocomiines  of  ■-'— »nl  Uki 
(•)  Xeurin  leoeomaiaca. 
(b)  Cnatin  Ifco—nw. 
(ej  Ximthic  lencomaines. 
Id)  Unclassified  leucomainem. 
Appendix:   Ptomaine*. 

Tourth  class:    Ureidea. 
Mono-ureidea. 
Di-ureidea,  etc. 

"We  do  not  intend  to  describe  these  substances,  but  rim- 
ply  indicste  the  origin  of  each,  the  principal  ways  in  which  they 
are  6plit,  and  their  role  in  the  economy. 

"First  Class:  Albuminoid  Derivatives. — (a)  Peptones.— 
We  have  seen  that  proteid  substances  when  split  by  hydration, 
are  converted  into  peptones  in  the  intestine,  and  that,  though 
much  lower  in  molecular  weight  than  their  antecedent  albu- 
minoids, these  peptones  nevertheless  preserve  the  general  char- 
acters of  the  latter.  They  represent  their  immediate  deriva- 
tives. 

"As  is  the  case  with  proteid  substances,  peptones  contain 
five  elements:  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur 
in  analogous  proportions;  they  also  tend,  as  do  the  former  to 
become  transformed  into  complex  amids  that  accompany  urea 
and  oxamids,  which  can  undergo  autoconversion,  if  hydration 
continues,  into  carbonate  and  oxalate  of  ammonia.  By  means 
of  further  hydration  peptones  may  be  split  up  into  acid  amids 
— leucin,  glycocoll,  tyrosin,  etc. — and  ammoniacal  salts.  They 
give  the  Millon  and  biuret  reactions.  They  are,  therefore, 
essentially  albuminoid. 

"These  very  distinct  basic  properties  of  peptones,  that  are 
hardly  perceptible  in  the  albuminoids  from  which  they  are 
derived,  make  them  the  first  term  of  the  series  of  animal  bases 
or  leucomaines.  Before  I  had  discovered  the  latter  substances, 
the  basic  properties  of  peptones  were  practically  unperceived, 
or,  at  least,  they  failed  to  attract  interest;  but  to-day  we  are 
aware  that,  besides  these  alkaloidal  characteristics,  peptones 
are  likewise  toxic  in  rather  large  doses.  Toxins,  venoms,  dias- 
tases, secreted  by  microbes,  white  corpuscles,  and  certain  glands, 
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also  possess  this  characteristic  of  peptones,  of  being  both  albu- 
minoid and  basic,  and,  as  such,  belong  to  the  family  of  com- 
plex leucomaines  produced  by  animals.  Peptones  and  toxalbu- 
mina  constitute  the  subclass  of  proteid  leucomainea. 

"It  is  not  only  in  the  products  of  gastric  and  intestinal 
digestion  that  peptones  are  met  with.  Many  aTe  to  be  found 
in  animal  and  vegetable  cells,  particularly  in  white  corpuscles, 
the  lymphatic  corpuscles  that  migrate  from  vessels,  in  em- 
bryonic cells;  in  glands  and  in  some  instances  (purulent  foci, 
nervous  diseases)  in  the  blood  and  urine;  finally,  in  venoms. 
Many  microbes  owe  their  toxicity  to  the  peptones  they  secrete. 

"It  is  very  probable  that  the  peptonization  of  albuminoids 
produced  in  many  cells  of  the  economy,  is  due  to  the  presence 
in  these  of  a  certain  quantity  of  pepsin  or  analogous  ferments 
(papain,  pancreatin,  etc.):  substances  that  have  been  observed, 
outside  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  glands,  in  the  lymphatics 
and  in  normal  urine,  for  example. 

"(b)  Toxalbumins:  Toxins.^- Many  normal  tissues,  treated 
with  cold  water,  or,  better,  with  an  aqueous  salt  (7  or  8  per 
1000)  solution,  furnish  extracts  which,  deprived  of  their  crys- 
tallizable  bodies  by  dialysis,  are  extremely  toxic:  such,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  extracts  of  spiffs  and  especially  of  liver.  A 
dose  of  such  an  extract  corresponding  to  15  or  20  grammes  of 
hepatic  tissue  produces,  in  animals,  extreme  lassitude  with  con- 
traction of  the  pupil;  after  one  to  two  hours  they  are  taken 
with  diarrhcea  and  die  in  prostration  (Roger).  Aqueous  extract 
of  kidney,  prepared  cold,  causes  pyrexia  (Lepine).  This  tox- 
icity seems  to  be  especially  due  to  certain  Boluble  specific  albu- 
minoid substances,  comparable  to  that  of  venoms,  since,  when 
heated  to  100°  C,  the  extracts  lose  the  greater  part  of  their 
toxicity. 

"The  production  of  albuminoid  venoms  by  animals  and 
plants  is  now  an  established  fact.  It  was  in  1883  that  Weir 
Mitchell  and  T.  Reiehert  observed  that  the  venom  of  snakes— 
particularly  that  of  the  rattlesnake  and  of  the  moccasin — con- 
tained three  specific  albuminoid  substances:  a  venopeptone,  a 
▼enoglobulin,  and  a  venoalbumin.  The  two  former  are  alone 
venomouB.  They  also  observed  (a  feature  which  I  had  noted 
a  year  before  in  connection  with  cobra-venom)  that  a  tempera- 
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ture  of  100°  C.  perceptibly  altered  the  action  of  these  sub- 
stances, without  causing  it  to  disappear.  Wall  had  oheerred 
prior  to  my  researches  that,  when  da  bo  is  venom  is  heated,  it 
loses  its  convulsing  power,  but  not  its  toxicity,  as  if  only  one 
of  the  active  substances  were  altered  by   heat. 

"Soon  after  these  researches,  N.  Wolf enden  obtained  from 
the  cobra  capeUo  venom  an  inert  peptone,  and  also  very  toxic 
globulin,  serin,  and  casein.  The  serin  kills  bj  inducing  ascend- 
ing paralysis  of  the  cord;  the  globulin,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  three  former,  assails  the  respiratory  centers;  the  casein 
acts  similarly,  but  less  actively. 

"It  is  now  well  known  that  the  blood  of  some  »nimi1» 
deemed  inoffensive  contains  toxic  albuminoids;  such  is  the 
blood  of  the  eel  and  of  the  mursenidse  (Moaao),  the  blood  of  the 
water-snake  (Phisalix  and  Bertrand),  and  that  of  the  viper. 
Finally,  certain  spiders  have  also  been  found  to  contain  tox- 
albumins. 

"This  property  of  the  economy  of  thus  producing  toxic 
albuminoids  is  evidently  pretty  general  as  well  among  the 
larger  animals  as  among  inferior  species;  toxic  mushrooms 
and  microbes  often  manufacture  toxalbumins.  Christmas  has 
shown  that  the  poison  Becretd  by  the  staphylococcus  aureus 
is  albuminoid  in  nature;  it  possesses  the  attributes  of  these 
bodies — it  is  digested  by  pepsin,  leaving  a  nuclein  residue, 
which  can  be  precipitated  with  alcohol.  Injected  under  the 
skin,  it  produces,  in  animals,  a  chronic  cachexia  (Gamaleia). 

''Venomous  albumins  have  also  been  found  in  ricin-seeds, 
in  those  of  the  yellow  lupine,  in  the  fruits  of  the  papaw  and 
of  the  jequirity;  in  the  bark  of  the  robinia  pseudo-acacia. 

"All  these  toxins  lose  a  great  part  of  their  activity  when 
heated,  even  though  their  extracts  do  not  become  coagulated. 

"(e)  Diastolic  Ferments.  —  From  the  toxalbumins  to  the 
diastases  there  is  but  a  step,  although  these  substances  essen- 
tially differ.  The  origin  of  the  Utter,  however,  is  especially 
vegetable. 

"Tuberculin,  the  active  substance  of  the  Koch  bacillus 
cultures,  is  obtained  by  methodically  precipitating  these  cult- 
ures by  means  of  alcohol.  It  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
albuminoids  (Millon,  Adamlriewicz,  and  biuret  reactions);  phos- 
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photungstic  acid,  tannin,  and  sulphate  of  ammonium  precipi- 
tate it  completely, 

"The  active  ferment  of  glanders,  mallcin,  is  also  albu- 
minoid in  nature.  Such  is  also  the  case  with  the  diastase  of 
epizootic  pneumonia  of  cattle  (Arloing). 

"Between  toxic  peptones,  the  albumotoxins  of  venoms,  of 
toxic  bloods  and  the  diastasic  ferments,  it  ia  difficult  to  estab- 
lish a  limit  other  than  their  origin  or  their  more  or  les9  marked 
activity:  0.00008  gramme  of  cobra-venom  suffice  to  kill  a  kilo- 
gramme of  rabbit;  0.0021  gramme  of  viper-venom,  0.01  gramme 
of  jequirity  globulin,  or  0.30  gramme  of  ordinary  peptone  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  same  effects. 

"The  gradation  is  imperceptible  from  inoffensive  albumins 
to  toxalbumins,  or  peptones;  and  from  peptones  to  leuco- 
maines.  From  toxalbumins  to  vaccines  there  is  but  one  step. 
It  is  known  to-day  that  viper-venom,  and  perhaps  that  of 
the  cobra  capello,  when  heated  and  injected  into  the  tissues, 
become  true  vaccines  which  preserve  animals  against  the 
action  of  these  same  venoms  (Phisalix  and  Bertrand).  But 
what  is  remarkable  with  the  action  of  these  soluble  poisons,  is 
that,  a6  is  the  case  with  vaccines,  the  toxins  appear  to  act 
rather  as  ferjnentB  by  modifying  slowly  and  deeply  the  general 
nutrition  of  cells,  than  as  chemical  poisons.  Indeed,  their  action 
is  not  immediate;  it  is  only  after  a  certain  period  of  incubation 
at  the  fermentation  occurs  vhick  gives  rise  either  to  immunity 
or  to  disease.**  This,  at  least,  is  what  occurs  with  the  toxins  of 
eated  venoms  and  with  those  of  tetanus. 

"The  slowness  of  the  action  of  these  soluble  poisons  is 
nevertheless  not  contradictory  to  the  theory  that  their  action 
is  purely  chemical.  Molecules  possessed  of  mixed  functions 
react  all  the  more  slowly  the  one  upon  the  other  a3  they  arc 
heavier  and  less  active  as  conductors.  This  is  the  case  with 
albuminoid  substances." 

We  thus  have  aa  main  sources  of  intoxication,  which  it  is 
function  of  trypsin  to  counteract,  the  following  agencies: — 

1.  Toxins  and  diastases  secreted  by  bacteria. 


•*Tb«  Italics  are  our  awn. 
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*.  Diastases  derived  from  leucocytes  and  glandular  tlemnii. 

S.  Tissue  toxalbumins. 

4.  Snake-  and  other  venoms. 

5.  Vegetable  toxalbumins. 

6.  Diastasic  ferments. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  chapter  we  offered  the  following 
deductions:  1.  The  cleavage  processes  to  which  trypsin  Rib- 
mits  albumins  in  the  intestinal  canal  include  the  preliminary 
steps  of  a  protective  function.  2.  The  spleno-pancreatic  in- 
ternal seeretion  is  represented  by  the  trypsin  which  reaeha 
the  portal  vein  by  way  of  the  splenic  vein,  and  which  continue* 
in  the  blood-stream  the  cleavage  processes  begun  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  3.  The  main  function  of  the  spleno-pancmtie 
secretion,  trypsin,  in  the  blood-stream  is  to  protect  the  organ- 
ism from  the  effects  of  the  toxic  derivatives  of  albuminoid 
bodies. 

That  albuminoid  poisons,  including  bacterial  toxins,  ate 

destroyed  by  the  spleno-pancreatic  ferment — trypsin mtv  also 

be  sustained  by  experimental  data.  Charrin  and  Levadib" 
not  only  ascertained  that  toxins  introduced  into  the  digestiw 
tract  were  modified,  but  that  the  pancreatic  secretion  played 
the  preponderating  role  in  this  connection.  Diphtheria  bacilli, 
injected  into  the  pancreas  of  animals,  lost  their  activity  while 
the  same  quantity  injected  in  the  muscles  proved  toxic.  Pan- 
creatic extract  itself  was  found  to  destroy  micro-organism*. 
In  the  light  of  the  views  herein  recorded  the  active  pancreatic 
substance  was  the  trypsin  contained  in  the  veins  and  ampulle 
of  the  organ.  Zaremba,"  in  a  series  of  experiments,  ascertained 
that  toxins  were  greatly  altered  in  the  digestive  tract  espe- 
cially those  of  tetanus  and  diphtheria.  To  ascertain  whether 
pancreatic  ferments  exercised  any  influence  in  this  direction,  he 
prepared  extracts  of  this  organ  and  mixed  them  with  diph- 
theria toxins.  The  pancreas  extract  of  young  animals — pupa, 
rabbits,  etc.— was  found  to  markedly  reduce  the  virulence  of 
the  toxin.  Human  pancreas  was  found  inactive,  but  suspecting 
that  this  was  due  to  post-mortem  changes  in  the  organ,  a  num- 
ber of  hours  having  elapsed  before  the  pancreases  first  obtained 


"Charrln  and  LeTaditi:    Semaine  Medlcale,  March  tS,  18W. 
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had  been  removed  from  the  body,  he  succeeded  in  getting  that 
of  a  boy  four  and  a  half  years  old  two  hours  after  death.  This 
organ  proved  to  be  distinctly  active  against  toxins,  and  in  I  v- 
eral  instances  the  pancreases  of  very  young  children  removed 
immediately  after  death  were  very  active  in  the  same  way.  In 
some,  however,  and  in  older  subjects  and  animate,  no  results 
were  obtained.  We  have  6een  that  the  period  of  splenic  ac- 
tivity or  splcno-pancrcatic  digestion  was  the  only  one  during 
which  trypsin  was  formed,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
Schiff  and  Herzcn;  that  Zaremba'e  exceptions  were  made  up  of 
pancreases  in  the  passive  state — i.e.,  when  only  the  inactive 
zymogens  of  all  three  ferments  were  present — is  probable. 

The  results  of  removal  of  the  spleen,  in  this  connection, 
are  also  suggestive.  But  here  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  being 
misled  by  the  action  of  injected  toxics  upon  the  adrenal  sys- 
tem, since  a  sufficient  dose  will  kill  an  animal  irrespective 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  its  spleen.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  following  experiment:  "Martinotto  and  Barbacci" 
studied  the  function  of  the  spleen  in  infectious  diseases  by 
injecting  anthrax  bacilli  into  guinea-piga  and  rabbits,  in  6ome 
of  which  the  spleen  had  previously  been  extirpated.  The  re- 
sult was  the  same  under  both  conditions.  There  were  no 
marked  elevations  of  temperature,  but  a  progressive  fall,  pre- 
ceding death."  Again,  the  protection  afforded  through  adrenal 
overactivity  by  exciting  general  leucocytosis  and  the  production 
of  alexins, — both  bactericidal  agencies,— must  not  be  over- 
looked, since  removal  of  the  spleen  does  not  reduce  the  pro- 
tective powers.  Indeed,  the  accumulation  of  toxic  elements  in 
the  blood  that  follows  splenectomy  tends  to  increase  the  latter 
and  thus  compensate  for  the  missing  organ's  beneficial  influ- 
ence. Both  these  features  are  well  shown  in  the  experiments 
of  Courmont  and  Duffau,8*  who  found  that,  in  rabbits  splenec- 
tomized  from  two  to  twenty-five  days  beforehand,  the  staphy- 
lococcus pyogenes  and  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus  caused  death  in 
a  few  hours,  whereas  normal  rabbits  survived  longer  or  alto- 
gether. Yet,  when  attenuated  cultures  of  the  very  virulent 
streptococcus  were  used,  animals  splenectomized  a  few  hours 


•*  Martlnotto  and  Barbacci:    11  Morgngnl.  Milan,  Sept.,  Oct.,  1881, 
"■Courmont  and  Duffau;    Soclgte  de  Biologic,,  Lancet,  June  27,  1S36- 
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or  days  before  always  resisted  better  than  normal  rabbits,  and 
sometimes  survived  when  the  cultures  used  were  further  weak- 
ened.    The  splenectomized  rabbits  simply  had  their  adrenals 
stimulated  by  two  active  toxic  agencies,  the  normal  rabbits 
only  by  one,  and  the  bacteria  in  the  former  were  introduced 
when  the  blood  was  filled  with  defensive  bactericidal  agents. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  weaker  organisms  caused  death 
in  splenectomized  animals  in  a  few  hours,  whereas   normal 
rabbits  survived  longer  or  altogether,  is  none   the  less  cor- 
roborative testimony,  since  it  suggests  that  in  the  latter  ani- 
mals the  only  poisonous  agents  present,  the  toxins,  had  been 
destroyed  when  formed.    Indeed,  Courraont  and  Duffau  found 
that  the  staphylococcus  killed  a  splenectomized  animal  in  ten 
hours,  while  the  same  dose  used  in  normal  rabbits  only  caused 
death  a  week  later. 

A  predominating  feature  of  all  experiments  of  this  kind 
is  the  evident  compensative  influence  of  adrenal  origin  — 
so  marked  at  times  as  to  entirely  offset  the  loss  and  even  to 
temporarily  and  perhaps  permanently,  in  some  instances,  pro- 
vide unusual  immunity  to  bacteria,  the  source  of  toxins.  Thus, 
Blumreich  and  Jacoby"  observed  that  when  bacteria  of  vari- 
ous diseases — diphtheria,  cholera,  etc. — were  injected  into 
splenectomized  animals,  these  lived  longer  or  died  less  often 
than  the  normal  ones.  They  conducted  experiments  with 
toxins,  but  these  experiments  all  indicate  that  adrenal  over- 
activity equalized  conditions  whether  the  spleen  has  been  re- 
moved or  not.  Briefly,  while  in  some  experiments  there  is  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  temporary  vulnerability  to  the  effects  of  tox- 
albumins, — i.e.,  toxins, — the  majority  of  them  as  strikingly 
illustrate  an  immediate  compensative  influence:  i.e.,  a  more  or 
less  marked  increase  of  the  activity  of  the  adrenal  system,  which 
floods  the  circulation  with  phagocytes,  alexocytes,  and  oxidis- 
ing substance.  The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  in  fevers  is 
familiar  to  all  clinicians.  This  may  be,  besides  the  result  of 
mechanical  engorgement  of  adrenal  origin,  an  additional  source 
of  protection  whereby  albuminoid  bodies  are  destroyed  through 
the  excess  of  trypsin  produced. 


"  Blumreich  and  Jacoby:    Berliner  kiln.  Wochenichrlft,  No.  U,  IStT. 
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All  these  facts  not  only  further  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  adrenal  system  in  the  organism,  but  they  also  indicate 
that  the  spleen  is  not  the  useless  organ  that  it  is  thought  to  he 
by  many.  True,  its  removal  is  not  always  followed  with  un- 
toward effects,  but  tfiis  is  merely  due  to  the  fact,  illustrated 
above,  that  the  adrenal  overactivity  caused  by  the  accumulation 
in  the  Mood  of  substances  that  would  be  destroyed  in  Oie  liver  if 
the  spleen  were  present  correspondingly  activates  all  the  remaining 
protective  functions. 

Interesting  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the  thyroid 
gland  is  considered  by  many  observers,  including  Bardelebcn, 
as  the  compensative  organ  of  the  spleen.  That  the  adrenal 
symptoms  have  invariably  been  ascribed  to  the  thyroid  we  have 
Been.  General  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  in- 
tense congestion  of  the  bone-marrow  have  also  been  noted: 
evidence  that  the  production  of  leucocytes  is  very  actively 
stimulated.  We  have  curious  testimony  as  regards  the  con- 
iin-uousness  of  adrenal  overactivity  in  a  series  of  experiments 
conducted  by  H.  Martyn  Jordan/0  which  showed  that  partial 
excision  of  the  spleen  in  pups  caused  these  to  grow  "somewhat 
faster  than  their  untouched  brother."  We  have  Btudied  the 
morbid  influence  of  excessive  adrenal  activity  in  exophthalmic 
goiter,  acromegaly,  etc.,  and  noted  the  increased  functional 
metabolism  of  the  erethic  stages  in  both  diseases.     It  seems 

I  clear  that  in  Jordan's  experiments  the  unusually  rapid  growth 
of  the  animals  can  be  ascribed  to  adrenal  overactivity — a  fact 
simultaneously  proving  its  actual  existence. 
That  the  spleen  is  a  protective  organ  is  also  suggested  by 
the  great  amount  of  lymphoid  tissue  it  contains  and  the  large 
number  of  leucocytes  it  contributes  to  the  portal  circulation. 
In  this  particular,  however,  we  only  regard  this  organ  as  one 
of  several  sources  of  supply,  and  merely  refer  to  it  to  show 
that  in  addition  to  its  main  function,  the  secretion  of  a  ferment, 
it  is  occupied  by  leucocyte-forming  structures  such  as  there 
are  in  other  parts  of  the  digestive  system,  of  which  the  Bpleen 
ia  an  essential  member.  Indeed,  the  description  of  an  intes- 
tinal solitary  follicle  or  of  one  of  those  that  take  part  in  the 
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formation  of  a  Peyer  patch,  including  the  central  "secondary 
nodule"  of  Flemming,41  could  as  well  be  applied  to  splenic 
lymphoid  structures.     These  probably    also    subserve  a  dual 
process,  such  as  that  observed  by  Macallum  in  the  intestine, 
judging  from  the  fact  that  the  splenic  lymphocytes  often  con- 
tain iron-pigment.     This  suggests  that  in  the  spleen  the  leu- 
cocytes formed  pass  out  into  the  pulp-channels  and  chemotac- 
tically  take  up  the  iron-pigment  then  carry  it  to  the  liver  via 
the  portal  vein,  just  as  in  the  intestine  they  are  also  formed 
in  the  follicle,  pass  out  into  the  intestinal  tract,  take  a  similar 
supply,  re-enter  through  the  villi,  and  also  proceed  to  the  liver 
via  the  portal  vein.    Again,  the  power  of  the  intestinal  leuco- 
cytes to  chemotactically  take  up  iron-pigment  demonstrates 
their  capability  of  acting  similarly  with  bacteria;  the  same  may 
be  6aid  of  splenic  leucocytes,  thus  justifying  MetchnikofPs  view 
that  phagocytosis  is  one  of  the  spleen's  weapons  in  defense  of 
the  economy. 

All  these  features  emphasize  the  identity  of  the  spleno- 
pancreatic  ferment  as  a  prophylactic  agency,  and  we  now  feel 
that  we  can,  with  confidence,  submit  the  following  conclu- 
sions:— 

1.  The  spleno-pancreatic  system,  through  the  agency  of  its 
proteid-digesting  ferment,  trypsin,  protects  the  system  against  dis- 
eases caused  by  toxic  albuminoid  bodies. 

2.  The  main  toxic  albuminoid  bodies  to  the  effects  of  which 
the  system  is  exposed  are: — 

(a)  Toxins  and  diastases  secreted  by  bacteria. 

(b)  Vegetable  toxalbumins. 

(c)  Proteid  toxalbumins.      y  Toxic  foods. 

(d)  Peptone  toxalbumins. 

(e)  Vegetable  poisons. 

(f)  Venoms. 

S.  Trypsin  is  the  constituent  of  antitoxin  which  splits  the 
toxins  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  into  inert  bodies. 

4.  Trypsin  is  the  constituent  of  blood-plasma  which  splits  ofl 
toxic  albuminoids  into  inert  bodies  and  thereby  protects  the  system 
against  diseases  due  to  their  effects. 


"We  purposely  omit  the  term   "germ -center."    emplojod    by    Flemmlnf.  M 
■void  the  confusion  that  Its  naa  would  obviously  entail. 
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THE  COMPOSITION  OF  ANTITOXIN. 

A  review  of  the  data  submitted  shows  that  phagocytosis  has 
fully  merited  the  recognition  it  has  received.  This  is  due 
mainly  to  the  labors  of  Metchnikoff,  who  propounded  the  doc- 
trine and  whose  views  have  been  sustained  by  the  investigations 
of  other  observers.  It  has  also  proven  itself  unassailable  by, 
and  eminently  in  keeping  with,  the  views  submitted  in  the 
present  volume.  The  mobile  phagocytes  in  the  blood-plnsma 
and  the  fixed  phagocytes — i.e.,  the  endothelial,  hepatic-stellate, 
connective-tissue,  bone-marrow,,  lymphatic,  and  splenic-pulp 
cells,  etc. — unitedly  constitute  a  protective  system  through 
which  all  the  living  structures  of  the  organism  are  primarily 
protected.  Phagocytes  incorporate  not  only  dead,  but  living, 
bacteria,  and  are  able  to  destroy  them.  They  thus  prevent 
their  pullulation  and  the  production  of  toxins.  The  analysis 
has  also  shown; — 

That  ahxim,  the  presence  of  which  in  the  body-fluids  haa 
been  shown  through  the  labors  of  Hankie.,  Buchner,  and  other 
observers,  are  likewise  bactericidal  and  constitute  active  proph- 
lactic  agencies  has  also  been  sustained  herein.  Alexins  are 
secreted  by  leucocytes,  and  the  bactericidal  activity  of  the 
blood-serum  corresponds  with  the  number  of  leucocytes  present 
in  it.  Their  destructive  power  varies  according  to  the  micro- 
organism present,  though  all  are  more  or  less  weakened  by 
them.  They  also  act,  according  to  Buchner,  as  histolytic  en- 
zymes, capable  of  softening  or  even  causing  dissolution  of  mor- 
bid histogenetic  elements,  abscesses,  tubercles,  etc. 

That  trypsin,  to  which  we  attribute  the  main  prophylactic 
function, — i.e.,  that  of  a  proteolytic  ferment  capable  of  reduc- 
ing bacterial  toxins,  toxalbumins,  vegetable  pnisons,  and  ven- 
oms to  benign  products, — is,  in  reality,  endowed  with  these 
functions,  seems  to  us  as  fully  sustained  by  the  analysis  to  which 
we  have  submitted  this  question.  Its  specific  action  upon  albu- 
minoids has  been  experimentally  demonstrated,  while  the 
identity  of  the  above  pathogenic  bodies  as  albuminoids  is  as 
conclusively  established. 

That  the  oxidizing  substance,  to  which  we  attribute  the 
prophylactic  function  of  destroying  by  oxidation  all  toxic  agen- 
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ties  susceptible  to  such  a  reaction  that  may  either  be  physio- 
logically formed  in  the  organism  or  enter  the  blood-stream 
from  without,  is  the  reagent  to  which  all  such  processes  are  doe 
has  likewise  been  demonstrated  by  its  role  in  general  functions: 
the  combustion  of  sugars  and  other  hydrocarbons,  the  elabora- 
tion of  uric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  etc. 

That  the  thyroid  secretion,  which  contains  iodine  in  organic 
combination,  as  demonstrated  by  various  investigators,  sustains 
the  functional  activity  of  the  anterior  pituitary  body  and, 
therefore,  of  the  entire  adrenal  system.  Being  endowed  with  an- 
tiseptic and  stimulating  attributes,  owing  to  the  presence  of  io- 
dine, it  may  also  act  as  such  in  the  blood  while  in  transit,  but  ,as 
no  experimental  proof  to  this  effect  is  available,  its  action  upon 
the  anterior  pituitary  body  can  alone  be  taken  into  account 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  it  seems  evident  that  phagocytes, 
alexins,  tripsin,  and  the  oxidizing  substance  are  the  four  main 
defensive  agencies  with  which  the  organism  is  provided  to 
antagonize  pathogenic  germs,  their  toxins,  and  other  organic 
poisons;  and  that  they  represent  the  active  constituents  of 
antitoxin.    As  a  working  theory,  we  may  conclude  that: — 

Antitoxin,  the  antitoxic  serum  obtained  from  animals  by 
means  of  injections  of  diphtheria  toxins,  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing main  bodies:  (1)  Blood-serum,  which  acts  as  vehicle. 
(2)  Alexins,  which  act  as  bactericidal  agents.  (8)  Trypsin, 
which  acts  as  toxin-,  toxalbumin-  (including  vegetable  poisons), 
and  venom-reducing  agent,  (k)  Oxidizing  substance,  which 
oxidizes  certain  toxics  (phosphorus,  arsenic,  alcohol,  etc.),  and 
aids  trypsin  to  digest  others. 

A  number  of  questions  are  awakened  by  this  list,  however. 
How  do  the  alexins  originate,  and  to  what  agency  do  they  owe 
their  bactericidal  properties?  Again,  considerable  evidence, 
clinical  and  experimental,  has  shown  that  the  protective  func- 
tions of  the  organism  fluctuate  under  certain  conditions.  The 
introduction  of  salt  solution  into  the  blood-stream,  for  instance, 
often  causes  a  seemingly  moribund  case  to  at  once  enter  the 
stage  of  convalescence.  This  suggests  that  we  have  only  studied 
the  grosser  phases  of  the  immunizing  process  so  far,  and  that 
our  inquiry  must  include,  if  it  is  to  be  of  some  practical  value, 
an  analysis  of  the  physiology  of  immunity. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   INTERNAL  SECRETIONS  AND   THE 
PRESERVATION  OF  LIFE. 

Willoughby1  refers  to  a  case  of  opium  poisoning  in  which  • 
the  narcosis  was  so  profound  that  the  application  of  the  strong- 
est possible  interrupted  current  to  the  soles  of  both  feet  did 
not  excite  the  slightest  movement  even  of  the  toes.  When 
about  a  quart  of  salt  solution  had  been  infused  by  gravitation 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  flank,  the  effect  was  almost 
immediate  and  striking.  Within  twenty  minutes  the  duskiness 
and  coldness  of  the  skin  had  given  place  to  a  natural  color  and 
warmth,  and  the  patient  had  so  far  recovered  sensibility  and 
consciousness  as  to  struggle  violently  against  the  mechanical 
and  electrical  stimulation  employed  to  keep  her  awake. 

What  is  the  intimate  nature  of  the  process  through  which 
saline  solutions  are  enabled  to  so  wonderfully  restore  func- 
tional activity?  In  the  course  of  investigations  concerning  the 
distribution  of  intravenously  injected  solutions  of  chloride  of 
sodium  and  chlorate  of  sodium,  Sollmann2  found  that,  .when 
they  were  introduced  directly  into  the  blood-stream  in  large 
quantities,  the  greater  portion  of  them  had  disappeared  in 
three  minutes,  while  in  one-half  hour  the  composition  of  the 
blood  was  about  as  it  was  originally.  A  curious  fact  noted  was 
that  the  total  quantity  of  blood  was  diminished  notwithstand- 
ing the  injection  of  a  large  quantity  of  fluid.  The  latter  left 
the  blood-stream  to  enter  the  "tissues,"  then  passed  out  in  the 
urine.  The  itinerary  of  the  fluid  and  salts  up  to  their  final 
excretion  was  completed  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  the  molec- 
ular concentration  of  the  plasma  showed  no  marked  change. 

In  the  light  of  our  views,  the  "tissues,"  i.e.,  the  proto- 
plasmic cellular  elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  are  evi- 
dently not  the  structures  primarily  influenced  by  the  presence 


»  WUlouBbbj:    Lancet.  Mar  10.  1902. 

■Sollmann:    Archly  (Qr  experlmen telle  Patbologle  und  Pharmakologle,  Bd. 
xlTi,  H.  1  and  >,  1901. 
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of  the  solution  in  the  blood,  but,  instead,  the  functional  con- 
stituents of  the  tissues,  i.e.,  myosinogen,  myelin,  etc  Again, 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  alkaline  solution  from  the  blood- 
stream does  not  point  to  tissue  absorption,  but  to  escape  into 
the  lymphatic  spaces  and  circulation,  the  aggregate  area  of 
which  is  over  twice  that  of  the  blood-system. 

The  introduction  of  the  lymphatic  system  as  a  factor  of 
the  problem  before  us,  at  once  recalls  the  all-important  pro- 
tective rflle  that  leucocytes, — as  phagocytes,  alexocytea,  etc\,— 
reviewed  in  the  last  chapter,  play  in  the  economy;  it  also  re- 
calls the  evident  connection  between  leucocytosis,  or  rather 
leucocytogenesis,  with  all  morbid  processes.  May  we  not  have 
in  these  white  blood-corpuscles — so  little  concerning  which,  as 
regards  their  intrinsic  biochemical  function,  is  known — the 
main  factor  in  the  striking  resuscitations  which  the  use  of  sa- 
line solution  procures?  These  amoeboid  cells  must  doubtless 
be  hampered  in  their  movements  (for  they  are  not  merely 
dragged  along  as  are  the  red  corpuscles)  as  soon  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  serum  is  raised;  their  pseudopodia  cannot  but 
lose  the  freedom  which  adequate  alkalinity  of  the  fluid  in  which 
they  live  had  previously  insured. 

Jndeed,  the  closer  is  the  intimate  nature  of  the  leucocyte 
examined,  the  more  docs  one  become  impressed  with  the  thought 
that  this  cell  must  be  endowed  with  functions  greatly  exceed- 
ing in  importance  any  as  yet  ascribed  to  it. 

THE  LEUCOCYTE  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  LIFE  AND 
ORGANIC  FUNCTIONS. 

Before  inquiring  into  the  physiological  functions  of  each 
of  the  various  varieties  of  white  corpuscles  or  leucocytes,  we 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  study  the  cell  as  a  unit,  and  par- 
ticularly the  functional  attributes  of  its  main  component  struct- 
ures: (1)  the  nuclear  and  cellular  reticulum  or  mitoma;  (2) 
the  granules. 

The  Mitoma. — Alluding  to  basophile  leucocytes,  Howell' 
states  that  the  nucleus  "is  divided  into  lobes  that  are  either  en- 
tirely separated  or  are  connected  by  fine  protoplasmic  threads." 


■Howell:    hoc.  ott. 


LEUCDCYTES.     THEIR     MITDMA     AND 
MICRQSDMES,    [GullBBd,} 

[Javrnul  of  fhntiultigi/.] 
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This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  annexed  plate  from  a  valuable 
study  of  the  subject  by  G.  L.  Gulland,*  by  Fig.  1,  a  hyaline 
leucocyte  from  a  newt's  blood.  These  cells  are  undeveloped 
and  their  protoplasm  does  not  as  yet  show  "threads."  But 
their  nucleus  is  clearly  supplied  with  them  even  at  this  early 
sluge — a  feature  which  suggests  that  the  nucleus  is  an  au- 
tonomous structure.  This  is  further  sustained  by  the  pres- 
ence, in  the  perinuclear  portion  of  the  cell,  of  a  small  body,  the 
astrophere,  shown  in  Fig,  7,  another  undeveloped,  or  "hyaline," 
cell.  This  astrophere  is  likewise  present  in  fully  developed 
leucocytes,  as  may  be  seen  in  Figs.  10,  12,  and  1G.  Each  cell 
may,  therefore,  be  said  to  contain  two  functional  centers,  each 
supplied  with  its  net-work  of  fibers  or  threads. 

Heidenhain  is  stated  by  Gulhind  to  have  found  that  "the 
granules  are  arranged  radially  to  the  astrophere,  with  the 
smallest  granules  next  the  sphere,  the  largest  at  the  periphery." 
This  is  exemplified  with  especial  clearness  in  Figs.  10  and  16, 
and  if  the  threads,  or  fibers,  are  traced  from  the  center  of  the 
astrophere,  the  gradual  increase  in  size  of  granules  as  the 
periphery  of  the  cell  is  approached  is  clearly  indicated.  Hei- 
denhain also  concluded,  a  feature  fully  confirmed  by  Gulland, 
that  "there  are  never  any  granules  within  the  astrophere  it- 
self." It  thus  becomes  evident  that  while  the  nucleus  is  an 
autonomous  structure,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  astrophere. 
In  other  words,  a  leucocyte  seems  to  be  supplied  with  two  in- 
dividual, though  doubtless  correlated,  functional  systems:  (1) 
the  nucleus  per  se,  which  contains  a  net-work  of  fibrils  and 
granules;  (2)  the  astrophere,  which  represents  the  center  of 
the  cellular  net- work  of  granule-laden  fibrils. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  numerous  cells  represented  in 
Gulland's  plate,  which  cells  have  been  drawn  by  him  with  the 
utmost  care  and  fidelity  to  microscopical  appearances,  the  fibers 
in  the  nucleus  divide  the  latter  into  several  irregular  areas, 
while  the  radiating  net-work  of  which  the  astrophere  is  the 
center  forms  relatively  regular  spaces.  The  fibers  in  both 
structures  run  to  their  external  boundaries,  however,  precisely 
as  if  they  were  attached  to  the  external  limiting  membranes  of 


•G.  L.  GullADd:    Journal  of  Physiology,  rot.  six,  1896. 
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each.  And  yet  the  nucleus  alone  seems  to  be  supplied  with 
such  a  membrane,  while  the  surface  of  the  cell  ia  not.  Indedd, 
a  prominent  feature  of  these  cells  is  the  fact  that  their  proto- 
plasmic exterior  is  absolutely  bare. 

After  a  6tudy  of  the  characteristics  of  the  granules,  Got- 
land writes:  "The  granules  of  leucocytes  are  therefore  not 
products  of  the  metabolic  activity  of  the  cell  imbedded  in  t 
structureless  protoplasm,  as  was  hitherto  supposed,  but  represent 
an  altered  condition  of  the  microsomes  [the  granules].  They 
always  form  part  of  the  cytomitoma  [the  net-work  of  fibers] 
and  are  therefore  plasmatic,  and  not  paraplastic.  They  are 
probably  concerned  with  amoeboid  movement,  and  they  and  the 
rest  of  the  mitoma  are  more  visible  the  more  active  the  celL" 
Granules,  as  the  plate  distinctly  shows,  are  plentiful  within  the 
nucleus,  and  in  the  cellular  substance  likewise;  indeed,  in  the 
latter  they  are  crowded  around  the  centrosphere,  the  deepest 
portion  of  the  cell. 

If  the  granules  are  plasmatic,  i.e.,  formed  by  substances 
derived  from  the  plasma,  how  does  the  latter  reach  the  minute 
areas  in  which  the  granules  are  formed?  Channels  seem  to  ni 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  passage  of  the  blood-plasma,  its 
alkaline  phosphates,  and  other  plasmatic  salts  from  which  the 
granules  are  formed. 

The  prevailing  view  that  the  threads  (mitoma)  are  con- 
cerned with  the  amccboid  movements  of  leucocytes,  as  also  in- 
ferred by  Gulland,  is  by  no  means,  it  seems  to  us,  incompatible 
with  the  possibility  of  their  being  plasma-channels,  or  efferent 
canaliculi.  Indeed,  their  elasticity  does  not  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  tubular,  while  their  extension  and  re- 
traction may,  as  in  the  sweat-glands,  afford  the  mechanical 
elements  of  an  expulsive  process.  "It  is  certainly  interesting 
to  note  that,  the  more  active  the  cells  of  this  series  become," 
writes  Gulland,  referring  to  the  acidophile  (phagocytic)  leuco- 
cytes, "the  more  visible  become  their  mitoma  and  the  micro- 
somes which  form  part  of  it.  The  lymphocytes  in  which  no 
mitoma  can  be  seen  are  practically  non-amoeboid.  The  hyaline 
cells  in  which  it  is  not  very  evident  move  but  sluggishly.  The 
oxyphile  cells,  with  a  well-marked  mitoma  and  microsomes, 
move  more  rapidly,  and  the  eosinophile  cells,  whose  mitoma 
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and  microsomes  are  the  most  visible  of  all,  move  most  rapidly." 
Again,  he  says:  'It  is  certain  that  the  length  of  thread  lying 
between  the  microsomes  varies  immensely  in  dillcrent  parts  of 
the  cell,  and  the  short  threads  are  usually  the  more  deeply 
stained;  so  that  it  looks  as  though  tllJJ  were  contracted  and 
therefore  thickened.  On  the  other  hand,  the  microsomes  at  the 
periphery  are,  generally  speaking,  the  largest,  and  there  can  he 
no  doubt  that  it  is  the  circumference  of  the  cell  which  moves 
most  and  moves  farthest."  As  regards  the  basophile  leucocytes, 
he  states  that,  "as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  fixed  specimens, 
the  larger  basophile  cells  seem  to  have  more  power  of  move- 
ment than  the  smaller  ones" — a  feature  easily  accounted  for, 
since  they  are  not  bactericidal,  as  are  the  acidophile  leucocytes. 
It  seems  evident,  however,  that  in  both  acidophile  and  baso- 
phile cells  the  fibers  take  part  in  the  mechanism  through  which 
they  travel  in  the  plasma,  while  contraction,  thickening,  etc., 
i.e.,  the  elements  of  a  suction  or  expulsion  process,  are  present 
to  suggest  the  identity  of  the  mechanism  to  which  they  owe 
their  powers  of  locomotion. 

Basophile  leucocytes  are  not  phagocytic;  they  do  not, 
therefore,  ingest  foreign  substances  as  do  the  latter,  i.e.,  by  in- 
globing  them.  They  must,  therefore,  be  provided  with  a  dif- 
ferent mechanism  for  this  purpose.  If,  in  accord  with  our  view 
the  mitoma  represents  a  system  of  centrifugal  canaliculi.  it 
cannot  serve  for  this  purpose.  Indeed,  the  external  agencies 
penetnite  the  cell  to  the  nucleus  itself.  Thus  W.  R.  Stokes  and 
A.  Wegefarth,5  alluding  to  the  researches  of  Bail,"  say:  "After 
injecting  virulent  staphylococci  into  the  pleural  cavity  of  rab- 
bits he  found  that  the  leucocytes  underwent  a  characteristic 
change.  They  formed  round,  empty  bodies,  containing  several 
vacuoles  in  the  nucleus." 

How  did  the  virulent  staphylococci  reach  the  nucleus's 
vacuoles?  MetehnikofFs  plate  (opposite  page  628  in  this  vol- 
ume) will  assist  us  in  elucidating  this  question.  It  not  only 
forcibly  illustrates  what  this  distinguished  zoologist  sought  to 
Bhow,  but  likewise,  it  seems  to  us,  a  mechanism  of  ingestion, 


«  W.  R.  Btoke»  and  A,  W«gcfarth;    Bulletin  of  John.  Hopkins  Hospital.  Dec, 
UK 
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differing  somewhat  from  the  recognized  "ingulfing"  or  "inglob- 
ing"  process  through  which  phagocytes  take  up  germs,  small 
particles,  etc.  An  example  of  this  mode  of  appropriating  vari- 
ous plasmatic  or  foreign  substances  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  5, 
which  shows  bacteria  penetrating,  from  various  directions,  into 
the  cell-wall,  while  Fig.  16  shows  the  bacteria  within  the  peri- 
nuclear vacuole.  As  all  the  cells  in  Metchnikoff's  plate  are 
phagocytes,  the  mechanism  of  ingestion  to  which  we  refer  is 
not  only  that  of  basophiles,  but  is  obviously  a  feature  of  all 
leucocytes. 

We  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  say  "perinuclear" 
vacuole,  and  not  "nuclear"  vacuole,  for,  if  this  and  the  other 
germ-laden  cells  just  referred  to  are  carefully  examined,  it  will 
become  evident  that  the  bacteria  lie  in  a  pocket  contiguous  to, 
but  not  forming  part  of,  the  nucleus  itself.  We  would  not  say, 
therefore,  with  Bail,  "vacuoles  in  the  nucleus,"  but  vacuoles 
around  the  nucleus.  Indeed,  Gulland  refers  to  Heidenhain  at 
considering  that  "the  nucleus  lies  free  in  the  interfilar  spaces, 
and  is  not  organically  connected  with  the  cell-substance."  This 
is  quite  in  accord  with  our  view,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  it 
represents  the  cavity  into  which  bodies  ingested  by  leucocytes 
normally  arrive,  though  smaller  vacuoles  are  likewise  present 
in  the  cytoplasm. 

The  actual  presence  of  this  perineuclear   vacuole  from 
which  canaliculi  would  start  appears  to  us  indicated  in  several 
of  the  figures  in  the  annexed  Gulland's  plate.     Fig.  8,  for  in- 
stance, stained  with  iron-hsematoxylin,  shows  that  the  nucleus 
is  surrounded  by  an  irregular  limiting  material  of  some  kind; 
but  if  we  compare  the  outline  of  this  limiting  substance  with 
that  of  all  the  succeeding  cells,  an  interesting  feature  asserts 
itself,  viz.:    its  thickness  is  extremely  variable.     Although  12 
may  be  said  to  be  moderately  regular,  the  others,  in  the  fol- 
lowing sequence:  11, 10, 13,  8,  9,  and  14,  are  increasingly  irreg- 
ular.   If  now  this'  irregularity  itself  is  scrutinized,  a  significant 
fact  is  revealed:  i.e.,  the  bulges,  or  projections,  in  the  limiting 
structure  are  all  at  the  expense  of  the  nucleus.    In  Fig.  9,  for 
instance,  just  above  a  clover-like  figure  near  the  center  of  the 
cell  (probably  the  astrophere),  the  marked  bulging  shows  every 
evidence  of  having  been  formed  by  a  substance  which  had  com- 
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pressed  the  nuclear  substance  inwardly.  The  stages  of  this 
compression  are  exemplified  in  Metchnikoff's  plate,  by  Figs.  16 
and  15,  successively.  In  the  former  a  single  mass  of  liquid  and 
germB  is  seen  to  have  indented  the  center  of  the  nucleus  on 
one  side,  while  in  the  second  figure  three  cavities  are  shown 
which  hare  distorted  it.  (The  nucleus  is  indicated  by  an  re.) 
In  both,  however,  the  compression  has  exceeded  the  normal 
boundaries  of  the  limiting  structure,  and  centrifugal  bulging 
has  occurred  at  the  expense  of  the  pericellular  protoplasm  or 
cytoplasm.  So  marked  has  this  become  in  Fig.  14  that  the 
nucleus  is  not  discernible. 

The  identity  of  the  mitoma  as  a  system  of  canaliculi  seems 
to  us  shown  in  another  way.  We  have  found  that  the  axis- 
cylinders  of  nerves,  neuroglia  fibrils,  etc.,  contained  blood- 
plasma.  Such  being  the  case,  if  the  fibers  or  "threads"  in  leuco- 
cytes axe  likewise  plasma  channels,  they  must  stain,  as  do  the 
formeT,  when  treated  to  various  dyes.  We  have  seen  (pages 
541  to  543)  that  methylene-blue,  dissolved  in  salt  solution  and 
injected  into  the  vessels  of  a  living  animal,  colored  the  axis- 
cylinders  blue,  according  to  Ehrlich,  and  that  this  investigator 
defined  the  conditions  of  nerve-structure  essential  to  the 
methylene-blue  reaction  as  "oxygen  saturation  and  alkalinity" 
— the  very  attributes  of  blood-plasma.  Referring  to  the  vari- 
ous stains  used  by  him,  Gulland  says:  "In  examining  the  baso- 
phile  cells  I  used  almost  entirely  various  methylene-blue  solu- 
tions," and,  later  on:  "The  basophile  cells  of  the  dog's  intes- 
tinal villi,  when  fixed  with  absolute  alcohol  and  stained  with 
alcoholic  methylene-blue,  give  exactly  the  same  results,  as  to 
mitoma  and  granules,  as  other  basophiles."  Evidently,  as  re- 
gards the  methylene-blue  stain,  nerve-fibrils  and  mitoma  (our 
Canaliculi)  are  similar.  Again,  in  addition  to  the  plate  we  re- 
produce, Gulland  presents  two  colored  plates  in  which  the  char- 
acteristic affinity  of  each  cell  for  Btains  appears;  the  six  baso- 
phile leucocytes  stained  with  methylene-blue  (normal)  dis- 
tinctly show  that  structures  which  stain  most  deeply  is  the 
chromatic,  i.e.,  the  nuclear  mitoma;  then,  more  faintly,  the 
cellular  mitoma.  It  seems  clear  that,  as  regards  methylene-blue 
stain  at  least,  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  nerves  as 
far  as  the  mitoma — or  canaliculi — are  concerned. 
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The  same  correspondence  exists  between  nerve-fibrils  and 
the  mitoma  when  hematoxylin  is  used.     We  hare  seen  (page 
536)  that,  according  to  McCarthy,  the  rods  that  project  radially 
from  the  axis-cylinder  "stain  with  carmine  and  hematoxylin, 
which  do  not  stain  the  myelin."    The  fact  that  the  axis-cylinder 
takes  hematoxylin  hardly  needs  to  be  emphasized,  its  use  in 
histological  laboratories  when  nervous  structures  are  studied 
being  second  only  to  picrocarmine  for  general   staining.    A 
beautiful    example    of    haematoxylin-stained    human    cerebro- 
spinal and  sciatic  nerves  is  to  be  found  in  Clarkson's  "Histol- 
ogy." Page  204,  *or  instance.     All  the  eosinophile  leucocytes 
shown  in  the  annexed  plate,  in  which  the  nuclear  and  the  peri- 
nuclear granules  and  mitoma  are  so  clearly  defined,  were  stained 
with  Heidenhain's  iron- hematoxylin,  which  only  differs  from 
the  usual  solution  in  that  it  colors  the  cellular  elements  that 
take  it  a  dark  gray  or  black.    This  also  shows  that  it  is  not  only 
with  the  mitoma  of  basophile  leucocytes  that  the  staining  char- 
acteristics of  nerve-fibrils — i.e.,  plasma-containing  channels — 
coincide,  but  also  with  that  of  eosinophile  cells.     Even  Apathy's 
fibrils  are  recalled  by  the  effects  of  corresponding  stains,  for 
Senn  writes,1  referring  to  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  leuco- 
cyte: "The  reticulated  structure  is  well  shown  by  staining  with 
chloride  of  gold,  which  stains  the  protoplasmic  strings,  but  not 
the  interstitial  substance."    It  seems  to  us  quite  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  mitoma,  i.e.,  the  intracellular  and  intranuclear  net- 
works of  fibers  in  mature  leucocytes,  are  canaliculi  for  blood-plasma 
and  for  the  substances  contained  in  this  fluid. 

Functional  Mechanism  of  the  Leucocyte. — We  have 
expressed  the  view  that  the  nuclear  canaliculi  open  into  a 
vacuole  which  surrounds  the  nucleus  (see  Fig.  14  in  Gulland'a 
plate)  and  that  the  outer  wall  of  this  vacuole  acts  as  terminal 
for  some  of  the  canaliculi  of  the  cell-substance.  Although,  as 
suggested  by  Fig.  11,  the  canalicular  orifices  that  open  into 
the  vacuole  from  both  directions  may  correspond  (the  nuclear 
orifices  being  in  that  case  opposite  the  cellular  openings),  such 
is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  Indeed,  in  Fig.  16,  for  exam- 
ple, but  two  or  three  of  the  external  canaliculi  seem  to  be  con- 


*  Senn:    •'Principle*  of  Surgery,"  third  edition,  UOL 
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neded  with  the  vacuole,  while  this  cavity  serves  as  terminal  for 
all  the  tra/ranuclear  channels — if  such  they  are. 

la  the  connection  between  this  vacuole  and  the  exterior  of 
the  cell  direct  or  indirect:  i.e.,  through  separate  channels  lead- 
ing directly  to  the  exterior  or  to  those  connected  with  the  astro- 
phcre's  system?  That  the  communication  is  independent  of 
the  latter  is  emphasized  by  the  presence  of  granules  in  the 
path  of  all  canaliculi,  as  shown  in  Gulland's  plate.  A  contin- 
uous function  depending  upon  an  inflow  of  plasma  would  ob- 
viously be  in  constant  danger  of  arrest  were  the  granular  chan- 
nels centripetal  pathways.  Again,  in  all  leucocytes,  acidophils 
as  well  as  basophiles,  the  nucleus  stains  in  the  same  manner, 
the  granules  alone,  as  we  have  seen,  showing  variations  in  this 
particular.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  reticulum,  for  we 
have  seen,  by  the  staining  reactions,  that  the  compounds  com- 
ag  the  granules  are  bathed  in  oxidizing  substance.  This 
uniformity  of  nuclear  and  cellular  fluids  in  the  canaliculi  sug- 
gests the  presence  of  a  common  mechanism — one.  indeed,  which 
must  serve  to  eliminate  its  contents,  judging  from  the  fact  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  the  size  of  the  intracellular  granules  in- 
creases in  size  outwardly,  the  largest  granules  being  at  or  near 
the  surface.  A  common  centrifugal  canalicular  system  again 
Buggests  the  presence  of  a  system  common  to  all  leucocytes, 
whether  phagocytic  or  not,  for  the  introduction  (not  necessarily 
of  particles  or  other  discernible  agencies)  of  more  or  less  liquid 
or  viscid  bodies  required  by  the  cell  for  its  own  nutrition,  or 
connected  with  its  own  physiological  functions:  i.e.,  the  elab- 
oration of  granules.  The  canaliculi  serving  only  for  the  cen- 
trifugal elimination  of  the  latter,  the  centripetal  paths  must 
penetrate  to  the  vacuoles  between  the  canaliculi,  or  "threads," 
as  already  explained,  and  as  shown  in  MetchnikolT's  plate, 
Fig.  5.  We  are  evidently  not  dealing  here  with  mere  inclusion 
or  pseudopodial  flowing  around  the  germs,  for  the  latter  may 
be  seen  to  penetrate  the  cell  between  the  granules,  and,  judg- 
ing from  Figg.  13,  14,  15,  and  16,  directly  into  the  perinuclear 
vacuole  itself. 

Is  the  cell  supplied  with  centripetal  canaliculi  in  addition 
to  the  centrifugal  system  which  we  believe  to  be  represented 
by  the  reticulum?    The  fact  that  micro-organisms  can  pene- 
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trate  directly  into  the  vacuole  between  the  external  layer  of 
granules  is  not  alone  to  suggest  that  such  is  the  case,  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  leucocyte  takes  tip  stains  likewise  doei 
so.    Ab  can  readily  be  seen,  the  absorption  of  the  dye  by  the 
cell  occurs  without  involving  any  alteration  of  its  shape  which 
can  at  all  be  associated  with  the  process.     That  the  absorption 
cannot  occur  through  the  visible  canaliculi,  i.e.,  those  that  take 
stain  because  they  constantly  contain  fluid,  is  rendered  very 
probable  by  the  presence  of  the  granules,  which  must  entirely 
close  their  external  orifices.    It  must  occur,  therefore,  through 
paths  presenting  some  analogy  to  the  pores  of  certain  sponges, 
which  allow  the  surrounding  water  to  pass  into  the  interior  of 
the  sponge,  so  long  as  it  does  not  carry  any  harmful  products 
along  with  it  (Metchnikoff).    And  yet  the  fact  that  such  a  sys- 
tem of  channels  does  not  exist  is  shown  by  the  promiscuous 
directions  taken  by  bacteria  in  penetrating  into  the  cell.    In- 
deed, their  bodies  are  not  directed  axially  toward  the  peri- 
nuclear vacuole;   they  seem,  once  within  the  external  layer  of 
granules,  to  point  in  almost  any  direction.     We  are  brought 
back,  therefore,  to  the  soft,  yielding,  protoplasmic  cell-sub- 
stance of  the  amceba,  which  will  allow  liquids  to  easily  transude 
through  it,  and  the  more  dense  materials  to  cleave  their  path 
into  it  and  down  to  the  vacuole,  without  leaving  a  wound 
behind  them.     "On  introducing  pigeon  leucocytes  filled  with 
anthrax  bacilli  (to  which  the  pigeon  is  very  refractory)  into 
bouillon,"  says  Metchnikoff,  ''bacilli  grow,  pierce   the   proto- 
plasm of  the  cells,  and  form  well-developed  filaments,  showing 
definitely  that  the  bacilli  were  inglobed  in  a  living  condition." 
We  might  say  "ingest,"  however,  for  the  perinuclear  vacuole 
asserts  its  identity  as  a  digestive  organ — the  familiar  digestive 
vacuole — in  several  ways:   t'.e.,  as  a  cavity  in  which  all  the 
materials  that  Bupply  the  cell  with  functional    energy, — »'.#, 
with  life, — are  drawn. 

Metchnikoff,*  referring  to  the  intracellular  digestion  to 
which  amoeba?  submit  the  materials  they  ingulf,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: "A  closer  observation  of  the  group  of  protozoa  compel* 
us  to  the  conviction  that  this  digestive  function  must  play  an 

•Metchnikoff:    "Lecture*  on  the  Comparatlre  Pathology  of    Inflammation," 
translated  by  F.  A.  and  H.  B.  Starling,  pp.  11  tt  teq..  189L 
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important  role  in  the  mutual  relations  of  these  lowly  organ- 
isms. Many  rhizopoda  and  infusoria  live  in  media  swarming 
with  other  unicellular  organisms,  including  bacteria.  The 
latter,  which  multiply  very  rapidly,  serve  as  food  to  many  of 

■  the  protozoa.  Thus,  various  amcebfe  devour  bacilli,  which  un- 
dergo certain  definite  changes  in  the  interior  of  the  protoplasm. 
Without  altering  their  shape,  the  bacilli  acquire  the  power  of 

I  taking  up  solutions  of  vesuvine,  which  does  not  stain  these 
microbes  when  living  in  their  material  conditions.  Since  pre- 
cisely similar  changes  are  also  observed  in  the  interior  of  vorti- 
cella?  and  infusoria,  which  live  on  bacteria,  it  i9  evident  that 
they  are  due  to  a  digestive  influence  exerted  by  the  contents 
of  the  protozoa."    This  conclusion  is  in  harmony  with  the  ob- 

Iservation  of  B.  Hofer'  on  digestion  in  amcebse.  This  investi- 
gator has  6hown  that  "the  more  the  food  is  altered  in  the  in- 
terior of  these  rhizopoda,  the  more  easily  does  it  stain  with 
aniline  dyes."  When  we  consider  that  aniline  dyes  include 
methylene-blue,  we  have  evidence,  in  view  of  Ehrlich's  observa- 
tion that  the  "conditions  essential  to  the  methylene-blue  reac- 
tion" are  "oxygen  saturation  and  alkalinity"  that  the  proto- 
type of  amccba,  the  leucocyte,  must  owe  its  nuclear  functional 
activity  to  the  plasma  as  eiogenous  reagent. 

Metchnikoff  further  says:  "We  may  often  see  flagellated 
monads  taking  up  filaments  of  leptothrix  several  times  as 
long  as  themselves,  and  finally  inclose  them  in  their  digestive 

•  vacuoles."  The  process  of  ingestion  i9  beautifully  shown  in 
the  plate  opposite  page  628,  in  Figs.  19  and  20,  the  organisms 
here  being  spirilla  of  Asiatic  cholera.  "It  is  sometimes  possible 
to  follow  all  the  changes  undergone  by  the  bacteria  within  an 
infusorium,"  continues  the  same  investigator,  "as  is  the  case 
of  the  digestion  by  stentor  of  the  sulpho-bacterium  thiocystia, 
observed  by  le  Dantec."10  ,  .  .  "It  is  evident  that  the  di- 
gestive function  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  protozoa  must  hinder 
the  invasion  of  these  animals  by  the  lower  organisms,  and  it  i9 
only  in  certain  special  cases  that  the  latter  can  live  as  parasites 
within  the  rhizopoda  and  infusoria." 

The  true  identity  of  the  perinuclear  vacuole  Beems  fur- 


's. Hofer:    Jennlactie  Zeltachrift,  vol.  xilr.  1J89. 

u  Le  Dnntec:     "Reclierchea  tur  la  dljestlon   Intracellulars,"  Lille,  1891. 
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ther  emphasized  by  the  following  lines,  also  quoted  from  Metch- 
nikoff's  text,  that  is  to  say,  as  interpreted  by  his  translators: 
"The  sponges  are  of  such  undifferentiated  organisation  that 
they  were  long  considered  to  be  colonies  of  protozoa,  consist- 
ing like  the  protospongia,  of  separate  flagellated  and  amoeboid 
individuals.  Later  on,  it  was  however  ascertained  that  they 
bore  a  certain  relationship  to  the  polyps  and  their  allies  (ccelen- 
terata)."     .     .  "There  are  a  few   species,  such  as  the 

siphonochalina  coriacca,  whose  mesodcrmic  cells  alone  inclose 
all  foreign  bodies;  so  that  the  cylindrical  cells  of  the  endo- 
derm  merely  serve  to  keep  up  the  continuous  passage  of 
the  fluid  through  the  sponge.  The  phagocytes  of  both  layers 
have  the  power  of  rejecting  insoluble  matters,  which  collect  in 
the  larger  efferent  canals."  .  .  .  "We  are,  however,  chiefly 
concerned  here  with  the  fact  that  the  mesodermic  phagocytes 
are  able  to  digest  the  substances  as  well  as  to  inglobe  them,  and 
to  reject  the  insoluble  residue." 

The  nature  of  the  digestive  process  has,  however,  remained 
obscure.  "The  bacilli  which  have  been  inglobed  by  leucocytes," 
continues  Metchnikoff,  "are  much  more  rapidly  digested  in  the 
case  of  mammals  that  are  either  naturally  refractory,  as  the 
dog  and  fowl,  or  have  been  rendered  artificially  immune  against 
anthrax  by  vaccination,  as  the  rabbit.  This  fact  is  shown  by 
the  researches  of  Hess,  as  well  as  my  own.  It  is  easy  to  follow 
the  digestion  of  many  other  microbes  within  the  leucocytes. 
Vacuoles  are  often  seen  to  form  around  the  bacteria  that  have 
been  swallowed,  just  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  digestion  of 
nutrient  material  by  the  protoplasm  of  the  protozoa  and  the 
myxomycetes.  I  have  been  able  to  observe  the  changes  under- 
gone by  the  spirilla  of  recurrent  fever  in  the  leucocytes  of 
monkeys,  as  well  as  those  undergone  by  the  vibrio  septicaemia; 
in  the  leucocytes  of  immunized  guinea-pigs,  and  those  by  ery- 
sipelas streptococci  in  the  leucocytes  of  man,  etc.  We  are  at 
present  ignorant  of  the  precise  manner  in  which  thi8  digestive 
and  destructive  action  is  accomplished,  and  do  not  even  know 
whether  the  substance  which  kills  the  microbes  is  a  ferment 
or  not." 

Before  submitting  this  question  to  analysis  the  manner 
in  which  the  products  of  digestion,  both  the  nutritional  ele- 
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menU  and  the  excrementitious  products,  are  disposed  of  must 
be  ascertained. 

In  the  sponge  the  materials  rejected  by  the  phagocytes 
"and  which  collect  in  the  larger  efferent  canals,"  says  Metchni- 
koff,  are  eliminated  "through  large  apertures  of  crater-like 
shape,  the  walls  of  which,  according  to  some  authors,  are  fur- 
nished with  muscular  fibers."  What  have  we  in  the  leucocytes 
to  fulfill  this  function:  i.e.,  to  represent  what  in  the  higher 
forms  constitutes  the  intestinal  canal?  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
is  particularly  well  shown  in  several  of  the  figures  in  Gul- 
land's  illustration.  In  Fig.  10,  for  instance,  a  few  "fibers" 
— our  canaliculi — may  be  seen  to  project  from  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  line  which  to  us  represents  the  practically  empty  side  of 
the  vacuole.  The  same  arrangement  is  clearly  to  be  seen  in 
Figs.  11,  12,  13,  and  16. 

If  all  the  foregoing  features  are  considered  collectively, 
they  seem  to  us  to  suggest  that:— 

1.  Leucocytes  can  ingest  solid,  semisolid)  and  liquid  bodies 
through  Ouir  ctll-subslance  in  two  wags:  (1)  by  projecting  pseudo- 
podia  which  infold  or  inglobt  them;  (2)  by  absorbing  them  without 
projecting  pseudopodia. 

SB.  Solids  and  semisolids  are  mainly  ingested  ly  infolding, 
and  semisolids  and  liquids  by  absorption;  but  all  substances,  with 
what  plasma  accompanies  them,  are  collected  in  a  vacuole  that  sur- 
rounds the  nucleus  and  in  which  the  latter  lies  free;  and,  at  times, 
in  the  smaller  vacuoles  in  the  cytoplasm. 

S.  What  physiologically  useful  bodies  are  formed  in  the  cell 
are  mainly  elaborated  in  Hie  nuclear  canaliculi  and  the  perinuclear 
vacuole,  and  are  collected  in  the  form  of  granules  in  the  canaliculi. 

J,.  All  the  functions  of  the  cell  are  probably  governed  by  the 
aslrophere. 

The  Granules  as  Secretory  Products. — Gulland  refers 
to  granules  or  microsomes  in  the  following  words:  "Ehrlich 
regarded  the  seven  varieties  of  granules  which  he  described  as 
being  all  formed  by  the  cells,  and  as  being  either  reserve  mate- 
rial or  products  for  excretion.  Hankin  [1892-9I3]  took  the  view 
that  the  acidophile  granules  were  secretory  products,  contain- 
ing 'alexins,*  and  destined  to  be  secreted  into  the  blood  or 
lymph.     Kanthaek,  Hardy,  and  Keng  have  taken  much  the 
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same  view  of  these  special  granules.  Sherrington  has  thrown 
doubt  upon  it,  and  Metchnikoff  disputes  it  and  regards  the 
eosinophile  granules  as  reserve  material."  As  viewed  from  our 
standpoint,  the  granules  simultaneously  represent  reserve  mate- 
rial and  products  of  excretion.  These  processes  are  not  the 
only  ones,  however,  with  which  leucocytes  are  concerned. 

Bail,  to  whose  investigations  we  have  already  referred,  is 
also  stated  by  Stokes  and  Wegefarth"  to  have  observed  that, 
after  the  vacuole  "in  the  nucleus"  had  formed,  "the  granules 
generally  disappeared."  Furthermore,  he  noted  that  upon  de- 
stroying the  staphylococci  by  adding  ether,  and  diluting  the 
centrifugal ized  sediment,  the  granules  showed  a  dancing  mo- 
tion, and  were  seen  to  leave  the  periphery  of  the  cell  and  enter 
the  surrounding  medium.  Evidently  at  least  some  of  the  gran- 
ules must  have  been  dropped  or  ejected  by  the  leucocytes,  and 
their  canaliculi  thus  freed  of  the  impediment  their  presence 
constituted. 

This  is  sustained  by  a  closer  examination  of  the  question, 
— the  purpose  of  Stokes  and  Wegefarth's  paper,  who  used  in 
their  researches  blood  taken  from  about  five  hundred  persons. 
The  granules,  when  observed  by  them  with  the  aid  of  artificial 
light,  "resembled  those  of  the  eosinophilic  or  neutrophilic  leu- 
cocyte." Kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  the  latter 
showed  no  activity,  but  exposure  for  an  hour  to  a  temperature 
of  35°  C.  caused  them  to  become  active.  The  following  lines 
are  quoted  from  their  article:  "At  times  the  granular  leuco- 
cytes become  actively  amoeboid,  and  the  granules  within  the 
neutrophile  exhibit  a  characteristic  activity  which  might  be 
compared  to  the  swarming  of  bees  around  a  hive.  The  number 
of  fine  granules  free  in  the  plasma  is  perceptibly  increased. 
The  eosinophilic  granulations  also  show  a  less  vigorous  trem- 
ulous motion,  and  both  varieties  follow  the  changes  in  the 
direction  of  the  pseudopodia,  the  protoplasm  being-  thrown  out 
first,  and  the  granules  following.  The  characteristic  dancing 
motion  of  the  granules  in  the  neutrophilic  leucocyte  can  be 
brought  out  very  plainly  by  simply  mixing  the  drop  of  blood 
with  an  equal  amount  of  distilled  water  containing  1  per  cent 
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of  alcohol.  The  granules  become  very  active  and  present  a 
characteristic  picture."     .    .     . 

"Can  these  granules  he  actually  seen  to  leave  the  leuco- 
cyte? It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  he  sure,  even  after  continuous 
observation  for  an  hour  or  more,  that  one  has  actually  seen  one 
of  these  granules  leave  an  amoeboid  leucocyte.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  observed  this  phenomenon  upon  several 
occasions,  both  in  fresh  specimens  of  blood  exposed  to  35°  C. 
and  in  blood  to  which  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol  has  been  added." 
Further  on  in  their  text  they  say:  "Many  fine  granules  can 
be  seen  in  the  clear  plasma  and  around  the  neutrophile,  and 
it  would  seem  that  occasionally  a  granule  leaves  the  active 
leucocyte  and  becomes  free  in  the  surrounding  fluid." 

Bail's  observation,  however,  that  the  granules  actually 
leave  the  periphery  of  the  cell  has  been  sustained  by  other 
observers.  Gulland  refers  to  this  feature  of  the  problem  in 
the  following  words:  "It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the 
large  cells  show  a  great  tendency  to  leave  their  granules  behind 
them;  thus,  one  might  come  on  a  group  of  granules  while  the 
nearest  cell  was  far  away.  Ballowitz  was,  I  think,  the  first  to 
declare  that  all  or  most  of  these  groups  of  granules  were  at- 
tached to  the  cell  by  fine  protoplasmic  bridges.  It  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  show  this."  Gulland  then  says,  referring  to  a  fig- 
ure in  one  of  his  plates  (not  shown  in  that  reproduced  herein), 
in  which  the  granules  are  evidently  disunited  from  the  cell: 
"In  the  cell  shown  in  Fig.  31,  which  was  so  isolated  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  granules  represented  belonged 
to  it,  no  trace  could  be  made  out  of  threads  extending  from 
granule  to  granule.  They  were  probably  stretched  too  much 
to  allow  them  to  be  visible." 

The  absolute  separation  of  the  granules  from  the  cell  wit- 

Inessed  by  Bail  finds  its  complementary  confirmation  in  the 
observation  of  E.  B.  Sangree,"  who,  after  patient  watching, — 
sometimes  several  hours  at  a  time, — states  that  he  saw  "three 
granules  escape  from  an  eosinophile  cell,  and  wander  away  until 
lost  under  rouleaux  of  red  corpuscles,  after  having  reached  a 
distance  of  some  six  diameters  from  the  parent-cell. '*    .     .    . 
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"While  inside  the  cell,"  says  this  pathologist,  "these  granules 
had  participated  in  the  constant,  though  rather  sedate,  move- 
ments of  the  granule  mass, — but  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  differ- 
ence in  specific  gravity  of  the  containing  medium, — instantly 
upon  emerging  from  the  parent-cell  they,  underwent  the  wildest 
possible  gyrations.  The  first  to  come  out  were  two  attached 
pole  to  pole,  and  these  rolled  frantically  over  each  other, 
pushed  this  way  and  pulled  that,  all  the  time  oscillating  widely 
and  rapidly,  yet  constantly  and  definitely  traveling  farther  and 
farther  from  the  cell,  until  finally  lost  to  view.  The  single 
granule  behaved  in  an  exactly  similar  way.  I  noticed,  too,  that 
before  becoming  lost  to  view  the  motion  of  these  granules  had 
become  considerably  less  marked  and  approximated  more  that 
ordinarily  seen  in  these  bodies."  If  these  facts  are  considered 
as  a  normal  sequence  to  the  evidence  adduced  that  the  cellular 
net-work  of  fibers  represents  the  secretory  system  of  the  leu- 
cocyte, it  seems  permissible  to  conclude  that: — 

The  granules  in  leucocytes  are  the  products  of  an  intracellular 
metabolic  process  and  represent  a  true  secretion. 

Thb  Physiological  Chemistry  of  Leucocytes. — A 
feature  which  clearly  points  to  the  autonomy  of  the  nucleus  and 
of  the  net-work  of  canaliculi  in  all  leucocytes  is  the  uniformity 
with  which  they  all  stain  with  similar  dyes.  The  nuclear  can- 
aliculi and  granules  and  the  canaliculi  of  the  cell-substance  all 
take  the  aniline  dyes,  methylene-blue  and  methyl-green,  for  el- 
ample:  evidence  that  in  all  leucocytes  the  structures  mentioned 
must  find  in  the  oxidizing  substance  a  source  of  energy  as  do 
other  organs.  Beginning  with  the  nucleus,  with  what  chemical 
body  contained  in  this  part  of  the  cell  could  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance initiate  and  sustain  a  reaction?  It  is,  of  course,  not 
the  composition  of  the  nuclear  granules  that  this  question  in- 
volves, but  that  of  what  might  be  termed  the  nuclear  ground- 
substance.  Foster  refers  to  this  substance  in  the  following 
words:  "There  is  present,  in  somewhat  considerable  quantity, 
a  substance  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which,  since  it  is  confined  to 
the  nuclei  of  the  corpuscles,  and  further  seems  to  be  present  in 
all  nuclei,  has  been  called  nuclein.  This  nuclein,  which  though 
a  complex  nitrogenous  body  is  very  different  in  composition  and 
nature  from  proteids,  is  remarkable,  on  the  one  hand,  for  being 
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a  very  stable,  inert  body,  and,  on  the  other,  for  containing  a 
large  quantity  (according  to  some  observers,  nearly  10  per  coil.) 
of  phosphorus,  which  appears  to  enter  more  closely  into  the 
structure  of  the  molecule  than  it  does  in  the  case  of  proteids." 
We  evidently  have,  in  the  nuclein  of  the  nuclear  ground-sub- 
stance, a  body  which,  aa  does  lecithin  in  the  myelin  of  nerves, 
myosinogen  in  muscles,  etc.,  enters  into  active  combination 
with  the  oxidizing  substance,  and  the  resulting  reaction  must 
necessarily  yield  functional  energy,  as  elsewhere  in  the  or- 
ganism. 

The  character  of  the  reaction  which  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  nuclein  and  the  oxidizing  substance  within  the 
precincts  of  the  nucleus  sustain  is  clearly  suggested  by  the  kind 
of  dyes  taken  by  the  canaliculi  (both  of  the  nucleus  and  of  the 
cell-substance)  and  the  perinuclear  vacuole,  E.  T.  Williams," 
in  a  study  of  the  chemical  properties  of  leucocytes,  refers  to 
this  feature  of  the  problem  in  the  following  words:  "The  nu- 
clei of  all  three  classes  Btain  best  with  alkaline  dyes,  as  methy- 
lene-blue,  methyl-green,  or  dahlia.  They  are,  therefore,  acid." 
Farther  on,  he  says:  "We  have  seen  that  all  nuclei  are  acid. 
They  owe  this  property,  without  doubt,  to  the  nuclein  which 
they  contain.  Nuclein  is  acid.  When  boiled  milk  alkalies  it 
yields  phosphoric  acid.  Phosphoric  acid,  it  may  be  remarked, 
is  the  only  mineral  acid  which  does  not  coagulate  albumin.  It 
1b  the  presence  of  this  acid  undoubtedly  which  makes  nuclein 
acid.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Kossel,  quoted  by 
Vaughan  and  Novy,'4  nuclein,  when  boiled  with  acids,  yields 
certain  organic,  albuminoid  bases,  as  adenin,  sarcin,  xanthin, 
spermin,  and  others."  .  .  .  "We  must  conceive,  therefore, 
of  nuclein  as  some  sort  of  a  phospho-albumin  whose  composi- 
tion has  not  been  precisely  determined."  The  source  of  the 
various  chemical  bodies  involved  in  these  processes  is  shown  in 
the  following  lines  of  Professor  Foster's:  "The  ash  of  the  white 
corpuscles  is  characterized  by  containing  a  relatively  large 
quantity  of  potassium  and  of  phosphates,  and  by  being  rela- 
tively poor  in  chlorides  and  in  sodium.     But,  in  this  respect, 
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the  corpuscle  is  merely  an  example  of  what  seems  to  be  a  general 
rule  (to  which,  however,  there  may  be  exceptions)  that,  while 
the  elements  of  the  tissues  themselves  are  rich  in  potassium 
and  phosphates,  the  blood-pla6ma  on  which  they  live  abounds 
in  chlorides  and  sodium  salts." 

The  chemical  process  involved  may  easily  be  traced  with 
the  foregoing  factors  as  main  elements:  The  blood-plasma  (if 
the  views  already  submitted  are  sound)  evidently  reaches  the 
nucleus  through  the  intracanalicular  substance  of  the  cell-body; 
this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  substance  likewise — though 
to  a  less-marked  degree — stains  with  methylene-blue.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  according  to  microscopical  evidence, 
the  perinuclear  vacuole  is  practically  collapsed:  i.e.,  its  nuclear 
wall  is  more  or  less  close  to  that  of  the  cell-body.  This  is  well 
shown  in  Gulland's  plate,  by  Figs.  10  and  12.  The  nucleus 
thus  bathes  in  blood-plasma,  and  its  canaliculi  become  filled 
with  the  latter  along  with  the  vacuole.  The  nuclein  of  the 
nucleus  under  these  circumstances  itself  bathes  in  the  plasma, 
being  thus  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  latter's  oxidizing  sub- 
stance. 

Still,  this  suggests  the  presence  of  a  stream  of  plasma 
flowing  through  the  nucleus  itself,  with  the  canaliculi  as  emunc- 
tories.  The  contraction  and  retraction  of  the  canaliculi — or 
reticulum — to  which  Gulland  and  others  refer  represent  the 
only  mechanical  device  in  the  cell  by  means  of  which  the 
vacuole  can  be  drained. 

These  minute  vessels  probably  serve. as  continuous  chan- 
nels for  the  stream  of  plasma,  which  contains,  besides  the 
oxidizing  substance,  the  alkaline  salts  necessary  to  the  intra- 
cellular processes.  The  plasma's  oxidizing  substance  and  the 
nuclein's  phosphorus,  thus  brought  into  contact,  liberate  con- 
siderable heat,  and  the  alkaline  salts  in  the  plasma  then  take 
part  in  the  reaction  to  which  Williams  refers,  and  which  in- 
volves, we  have  seen,  the  formation  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
other  agencies  to  which  we  will  presently  allude. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  nuclein 
is  derived  from  nucleo-proteids,  and  that  during  the  oxidation 
process  waste-products  are  formed:  we  have  in  the  "adenin, 
sarcin,  xanthin,  spermin,  etc.,"  to  which  Williams  refers,  a 
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series  of  catabolic  products.  This  awakens  an  important  patho- 
logical feature.  We  have  seen  that,  when  nucleo-proteids  un- 
dergo cleavage  in  the  organism,  the  process  involved  must  be 
brought  to  a  finish:  i.e.,  to  the  stage  of  phosphoric-aeid  forma- 
tion. The  penalty,  if  completion  does  not  attend  the  series  of 
reactions,  is  the  presence,  in  the  blood-stream,  of  the  above- 
mentioned  purin  bases,  which  are  now  considered,  we  have  seen, 
as  the  source  of  the  so-called  "gouty  diathesis."  Slight  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  adrenal  system,  therefore,  by  reducing  the  pro- 
portion of  oxidizing  Bubstance  in  the  blood,  must  inhibit  the 
intracellular  reactions  that  we  have  just  outlined,  thus  giving 
rise  to  this  disorder.  Or  the  injudicious  use  of  rich  foods,  by 
surcharging  the  proportion  of  nucleo-proteids  taken  up  by  the 
cells,  may  lead  to  the  same  result  though  the  normal  proportion 
of  oxidizing  substance  be  present  in  the  plasma. 

Another  phenomenon  which  appears  to  ua  elucidated  by 
the  presence  of  the  oxidizing  substnnce  of  the  plasma  is  the 
manner  in  which  worn-out  leucocytes  are  destroyed.  As  fre- 
quently observed  by  histologists,  each  of  the  varieties  may  be 
seen  at  a  given  time  to  become  "oxyphile,"  or  oxygen-loving, 
and  to  undergo  disintegration.  Even  the  eosinnphile  leuco- 
cytes, which,  according  to  Metchnikoff,18  are  unable  "to  inglobe 
foreign  bodies,  and  therefore  cannot  act  as  phagocytes,"  are 
destroyed  by  oxidation.  The  affinity  of  these  cells  for  acid  dyes 
might  account  for  their  oxidation,  however,  and  suggest  a  limit; 
but  such  a  limit  does  not  exist,  for  basophile  cells  also  yield 
to  the  same  agency.  Indeed,  Gulland,  referring  to  a  figure  in 
his  colored  plate  which  gives  a  vivid  illustration  of  a  cell  un- 
dergoing disintegration,  describes  it  as  follows:  "Degenerated 
basophile  cell  from  the  mesentery  of  newt.  Methylene-blue." 
In  other  words,  an  eosinophile  is  always  acidophile,  while  a 
basophile  is  only  acidophile  when  it  is  dead  or  about  to  die. 
We  have  seen  that  methylene-blue  stains  oxygen-laden  media; 
ence,  the  oxidizing  substance  is  evidently  the  active  factor  in 
e  destructive  process. 

It  Beems  to  us  that  we  can  conclude  from  the  above  data 
regarding  the  physiological  chemistry  of  leucocytes,  or  white 
blood-corpuscles,  that: — 
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1.  The  granules  which  constitute  the  secretion  of  all  varie- 
ties of  leucocytes  are  the  products  of  a  continuous  reaction  in 
the  nucleus,  in  which  the  nuclein  of  its  nucleus,  the  material* 
ingested  by  the  cell,  and  the  plasmatic  oxidizing  substance  and 
alkaline  salts  take  part. 

2.  When  a  leucocyte  becomes  functionally  incompetent  it  is 
destroyed  by  proteolysis  in  the  blood-plasma. 

Classification  of  Leucocytes. — We  have  proceeded  u 
far  aa  we  could  with  our  analysis  of  the  leucocytes  as  a  unit,  and 
it  now  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  functions 
of  the  various  types  which  histologists,  headed  by  Ehrlich,  have 
established  with  the  aid  of  staining  methods. 

Kanthack  and  Hardy"  not  only  give  a  clear,  though  suc- 
cinct, outline  of  the  various  varieties  of  cells,  but  they  empha- 
size features  of  the  problem  which  are  of  special  interest  to 
us.  After  briefly  reviewing  the  more  prominent  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  since  Wharton  Jones's  me- 
moirs, published  in  1846,  including  the  investigations  of  Bind- 
fleisch  (1863)  and  Max  Schultze  (1865),  appeared,  they  write 
as  follows: — 

"After  Max  Schultze,  no  further  advance  was  made  or, 
indeed,  was  possible  in  the  histological  analysis  of  the  sporadic 
mesoblast,  until  Ehrlich,  in  1878,  furnished  a  rational  basis 
for  the  use  of  staining  reagents  by  his  far-reaching  discovery 
that  the  elective  affinity  of  certain  constituents  of  tissues  for 
particular  stains  could  be  referred  to  two  factors :  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  staining  substance  employed  and — a  point  too 
often  neglected  by  workers  who  have  followed  his  methods — 
the  nature  of  the  medium  in  which  the  stain  is  dissolved.'7 
Ehrlich  drew  particular  attention  to  the  granules,  the  pos- 
session of  which  characterizes  various  forms  of  wandering  cells. 
These,  he  divided  into  five  classes,  differing  either  in  their 
special  affinity  for  bases,  acid,  or  neutral  dyes,  or  in  size.  The 
a  or  eosinophil  granulation  colors  only  with  acid  dyes ;  the  8 
granulation  colors  with  both  acid  and  basic  dyes  (amphophile)  ; 
the  y  granulation  colore  only  with  basic  dyes,  and  the  individual 
granules  are  large;    the  8  granulation  colors  only  with  basic 

"  Kanthack  and  Hardy:    Loe.  Cit.,  p.  82. 
"  All  the  Italics  are  our  own. 
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dyes,  but  the  individual  granules  are  small;   and  the  f  granu- 
lation colors  only  in  neutral  dyes. 

"The  nomenclature  of  the  granules  was  extended  to  the 
cells  bearing  them.  Thus,  the  various  forms  of  white  cells 
found  by  Ebrlich  in  blood  were:  I.  A  small  cell  free  from 
granules,  to  which  the  name  lymphocyte  waB  given,  from  the 
fact  that  it  appears  to  be  developed  in  lymphoid  tissue.  This 
is  the  small,  non-amceboid  form  of  Max  Schultze.  II.  A  cell 
characterized  by  possessing  fine  granules  and  one  or  several 
nuclei.  This  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  form  of  white  blood* 
corpuscles  in  mammalia,  and  was  found  by  Ebrlich  to  be  neu- 
trophile  in  man,  and  amphophile  in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs. 
III.  The  eosinophile  cell,  or  coarsely-granular  cell  of  Wharton 
Jones  and  Max  Schultze.  It  occurs  only  in  small  numbers  in 
the  blood  of  mammalia,  but  is  abundant  in  the  blood  of  lower 
vertebrates.  IV.  A  basophile  cell  with  fine  basophile  granules 
(5  granulation). 

"The  mononuclear  amoeboid  cells  of  Max  Schultze  are 
apparently  grouped  with  the  neutrophile  cells  by  Ehrlich.  In 
addition  to  these  forms  Ehrlich  describes  a  basophile  cell  with 
coarse  granules  (y  granulation),  occurring  mainly  in  connective 
tissues  and  also  in  the  blood  of  frogs,  but  not  in  the  blood 
of  mammals.    These  he  calls  'Mastzcllen.    .    .    ..' 

"From  what  we  have  said  so  far  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
group  of  finely-granular  blood-corpuscles  described  by  Mux 
Schultze  includes  the  amphophile  and  neutrophile  and  the 
finely-granular  basophile  cells  of  Ehrlich.  Since  Ehrlich 's  work 
no  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  morphology  of  the 
wandering  cells  has  been  made  except  on  points  of  detail. 
Mention  must,  however,  be  made  of  the  group  of  cells  recog- 
nized by  MetchnikofP8  in  his  treatise  on  inflammation.  The 
tarn  ^ueocyte,'  originally  applied  by  the  French  school  of 
physiologists,  is  used  to  designate  wandering  cells,  and  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  are  recognized:  (I)  lymphocytes;  (II)  mono- 
nuclear leucocytes  with  abundant  protoplasm  and  a  round 
lucleus;  (III)  polynuclear  leucocytes,  or  'leucocytes  neutro- 
les';   (IV)  eosinophile  leucocytes." 
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Our  purpose  being  to  ascertain  the  physiological  functions 
of  the  various  types,  Ehrlich'g  four  classes,  by  affording  def- 
inite microchemical  limits,  will  probably  prove  more  useful 
than  the  simplified  groupings  that  other  histologists  hare  in- 
troduced, and  which,  by  reducing  the  number  of  divisions,  haYe 
tended  to  efface  landmarks  that  can  serve  as  clues  for  research. 
We  will  preserve,  therefore,  Ehrlich's  classification,  and  try  to 
ascertain  whether  the  various  types  of  cell  do  not  differ  phys- 
iologically from  one  another  as  they  do  histologically. 

Lymphocytes  and  Hyaline  Cells.  —  The  first  cell  of 
the  Ehrlich  series,  the  lymphocyte,  seems  fully  entitled  to  the 
position  accorded  it  by  histologists  in  general:  that  of  a  On- 
cocyte in  process  of  development.  The  cellular  substance  is 
devoid  of  canaliculi  (or  net-work  of  mitoma)  and  of  granules, 
although  the  nucleus  itself  is  supplied  with  both,  and  is  evi- 
dently functionally  active.  Lymphocytes  are  considerably 
smaller  (6  to  6.5  /x  )  than  leucocytes,  and  represent  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  these  cells.  They  are  devoid 
of  amoeboid  motion.  Hyaline  cells  have  been  classed  in  the 
same  category,  the  cell-body  being  likewise  free  from  granules, 
as  shown  in  Gulland's  plate,  Fig.  1.  Both  may  become  active, 
however,  before  complete  maturity  is  reached. 

Neutrophils  Leucocytes. — These  are  extremely  impor- 
tant members  of  the  leucocyte  family,  for  they  represent  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  white  cells  of  the  blood,  and  constitute 
Metchnikoff'8  main  group  of  phagocytes.  They  are  termed 
"neutrophile"  by  Ehrlich  because  their  granulations  stain  with 
both  acid  and  basic  dyes.  Their  reaction  to  acid  dyes  is  very 
much  less  intense,  however,  than  is  the  case  with  purely  acido- 
phile  cells,  according  to  Kanthack  and  Hardy.  Their  gran- 
ules are  small  as  compared  to  those  of  other  acidophile  cells. 
Though  termed  "polynuclear"  leucocytes  by  Metchnikoff,  the 
masses  thought  to  represent  as  many  nuclei,  are  united  by 
thin  bridges,  thus  constituting  a  single  nucleus.  Especially 
is  this  likely  since  the  only  other  type  of  cell  deemed  phago- 
cytic by  Metchnikoff  is  a  mononuclear  cell.  Qulland  contends 
that  no  shape  of  nucleus  is  invariably  associated  with  granules 
of  a  special  kind.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  phago- 
cytic cells  are  only  distinguishable  by  their  affinity  for  alkaline 
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dyes  and  a  slight  affinity  for  acid  dyes,  and  by  the  concurrence 

•  of  these  histological  properties  with  small  granules. 
Kanthack  and  Hardy,  who  refer  to  this  leucocyte  as  a 
"finely-granular  oxyphile  cell,"  speak  of  it  as  follows:  "It  haa 
a  yery  limited  and  precise  distribution,  for,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, it  ia  entirely  absent  from  extravascular  spaces,  and 
occurs  only  in  the  blood,1"  where  it  is  by  far  the  most  numerous 
corpuscle,  forming  20  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
white  corpuscles.  The  fluctuation  in  this  percentage  is  prob- 
ably due,  in  the  main,  to  the  great  periodic  variations  in  the 
»  number  of  lymphocytes  present  in  the  blood.  Thus,  the  effect 
of  a  meal  is  to  cause  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
lymphocytes  in  the  blood,  and,  therefore,  a  fall  in  the  flhare 

»of  the  total  white  corpuscles  due  to  finely-granular  cells.  If 
this  disturbing  factor  be  eliminated,"  continue  these  investi- 
gators, "and  the  percentage  of  the  finely-granular  oxyphile  cells 
be  taken  of  the  adult  white  corpuscle  only,  then  this  is  found 
to  be  always  very  high:  in  man,  75  to  90  per  cent." 

Metchnikoff,  referring  to  the  phagocytic  properties  of 
these  cells,  writes  as  follows50:  "Even  outside  the  organism 
these  amoeboid  cells  readily  inglobe  a  large  number  of  foreign 
particles  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact,  and  they  may 
often  be  seen  literally  crammed  with  all  sorts  of  granules.  Like 
the  amoebse,  they  swallow  not  only  inert  bodies,  such  aa  gran- 
ules of  carmine  or  other  substances  that  are  insoluble  in  the 
fluid  surrounding  the  leucocytes,  but  also  a  large  number  of 
living  organisms."  This  is  merely  quoted  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  leucocytes  differentiated  by  Ehrlich  from  all  others  by 
the  term  "neutrophile"  are,  irrespective  of  the  form  of  their 
nucleus,  the  wandering  cells  which  Metchnikoff  has  shown  to 
fulfill  the  physiological  function  he  has  termed  "phagocytosis." 

But  the  property  which  these  cells  so  strikingly  show,  i.e., 
their  ability  to  ingulf  or  rather  ingest  substances  of  all  kinds, 
seems  to  us  to  suggest  that  they  are  intrusted  with  another  role 
in  the  body:  i.e.,  its  nutrition.  In  the  second  chapter  we  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  Macallum  had  observed,  in  sections  of 
intestines  taken  from  animals  first  starved,  then  fed  upon 

"  All  Itallca  are  our  own.. 
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a  substance  containing  albuminate  of  iron,  free  lencocytet 
crowded  with  grannies  of  iron-pigments,  in  the  intestine. 
Some  of  these  cells  appeared  to  pass  out  through  the  epithelial 
cells,  while  others  advanced  into  the  subepithelial  elementt 
Macallum  had  also  found  them  in  the  venules  of  the  "villi,  the 
eplecn,  etc. 

We  have  just  seen  the  reference  of  Kanthack  and  Hardj 
to  the  "considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  lymphocytes 
in  the  blood,  and,  therefore,  a  fall  in  the  share  of  the  total 
white  corpuscles"  caused  by  a  meal.  Both  these  two  phenom- 
ena become  normal  events  instead  of  a  "disturbing  factor"  if 
the  process  of  digestion  includes  the  use  of  a  large  proportion 
of  adult  or  fully-developed  leucocytes  to  transport  various 
materials  from  the  intestinal  canal  to  various  parts  of  the  or- 
ganism. It  is  evident  that  under  these  circumstances  the  im- 
mediate neoformation  of  lymphocytes,  and  their  rapid  growth, 
as  is  probably  their  wont,  to  the  state  of  mature  cells,  becomes 
a  sine  qua  non  of  continued  existence. 

Overlooking  the  possibility  of  such  a  function,  and  led  hy 
his  own  hypothesis  to  ascribe  to  intracellular  processes  the 
presence  of  food-products  in  the  leucocyte,  Metchnikoff  writes*1: 
"The  digestion  of  proteid  substances  by  the  leucocytes  is  well 
shown  by  the  gradual  changes  that  take  place  in  the  muscular 
fibers  which  have  been  inglobed  by  leucocytes  in  cases  of  acute 
muscular  atrophy.  The  presence  of  peptone  in  leucocytes,  which 
has  been  so  often  proved  by  Hofmeister,  is  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  this  fact  of  intracellular  digestion,  and  need 
not,  therefore,  be  referred,  as  done  by  this  author,  to  an  ab- 
sorption by  these  cells  of  the  peptone  formed  in  the  alimentary 
canal."  We  need  hardly  observe,  however,  that,  added  to  the 
foregoing  testimony,  Hofmeister's  view  seems  sustained. 

Indeed,  the  process  to  which  the  peptones  owe  their  pres- 
ence within  the  cell  is  not  difficult  to  trace,  if  the  tatter's  me- 
chanical functions,  as  we  have  construed  them,  are  taken  into 
account.  The  presence  of  peptones  within  the  perinuclear 
vacuole  being  an  accepted  fact  (since  it  is  recognized  by  both 
investigators),  the  presence  therein  of  substances  from  which 
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the  peptones  are  elaborated  must  be  accounted  for.  Metchni- 
koff  traces  these  to  products  of  degeneration,  as  suggested  by 
his  comparison,  and  perhaps  to  waste-products  of  digestion, 
Hofmeistcr's  conception  differs  only  from  this  in  implying  a 

•  closer  or  more  direct  relationship  between  the  leucocytes  and 
the  intestinal  contents  of  their  host.  In  other  words,  while 
Hofmeister  associates  leucocytes  with  the  process  of  digestion, 
Metchnikoff  looks  upon  them  only  in  the  light  of  scavengers. 
That  phagocytes  may  fulfill  both  roles  is  obviously  suggested, 
not  only  by  their  own  chemico-physiological  characteristics, 
but  also  by  their  itinerary  in  the  system.  Both  Hofmeister 
and  Metchnikoff  are  right,  therefore,  each  in  his  own  way. 

In  his  review  of  the  absorption  of  proteids  Stewart" 
writes:  "Although  a  certain  amount  of  egg-albumin  and  other 
native  or  slightly  altered  proteid  substances  can  be  absorbed 
as  such  by  the  small  and  even  by  the  large,  intestine,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  proteids  of  the 
food  is  first  changed  into  proteoses  and  peptones.  But  proteose 
and  peptones  are  absent  from  the  blood,  and,  indeed,  when  in- 
jected into  the  blood  they  are  excreted  in  the  urine.  When 
injected  in  larger  amount  they  pass  also  into  the  lymph,  from 
which  they  gradually  reach  the  blood  again,  and  are  eventually, 
as  before,  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  The  clear  inference  is 
that  when  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal  they  must  be 
changed  into  one  or  both  of  the  chief  proteids  of  blood  and 
lymph  (serum-albumin  and  serum-globulin)  in  their  passage 
through  its  walls.  And  it  has  actually  been  shown  that  during 
digestion  of  a  proteid  meal  the  mucosa  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine  contains  proteose  and  peptone,  while  none  is  present 
in  the  muscular  coat  or  in  any  other  organ.  They  rapidly  dis- 
appear from  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  40°  C.  outside  the  body;  but  not  if  it  has 
been  thrown  into  boiling  water  immediately  after  excision,  nor 
even  if  it  has  been  heated  at  G0°  C.  for  a.  few  minutes  and  then 
kept  at  40°  C.  Now,  a  temperature  of  60°  C.  does  not  destroy 
an  unorganized  ferment,  hut  kills  a  living  cell.  The  regenera- 
tion of  the  proteose  and  peptone  must,  therefore,  presumably 
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take  place  in  cells,  and  the  only  available  cells  in  this  locality 
are  those  which  line  the  intestine,  or  the  leucocytes  which 
wander  between  them.  Accordingly,  both  have  been  credited 
with  the  power  of  absorbing  and  transforming  these  sub- 
stances."** 

If  oar  views  concerning  the  functions  of  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  intestines,  as  submitted  in  the  seventh  chapter,  are 
sound,  they  subserve  an  entirely  different  function  from  that 
now  generally  ascribed  to  them:  i.e.,  that  of  supplying  the 
intestinal  tract  with  a  secretion  calculated  mainly  to  asepticize 
the  intestinal  contents.  On  the  other  hand,  we  showed  that 
the  lymph-follicles,  including  Fever's  patches,  supply  leuco- 
cytes, formed  in  the  cytogenic  area  of  the  follicles  (Flemming's 
central  nodule)  to  the  intestinal  cavity  through  the  fenestrated 
membrane  overlying  each  follicle.  As  our  inquiry  did  not 
afford  evidence  to  the  effect  that  all  these  leucocytes  served 
to  insure  destruction  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  we  stated  that 
torn*  of  them  carried  out  this  function.  Indeed,  we  had  good 
ground  for  this  limitation,  for  we  had  already  referred  to  the 
iron-laden  leucocytes  observed  by  Macallum  and  we  were  led 
later  on  to  allude  to  those  charged  with  the  return  of  bilirubin 
to  the  circulation.  That  the  leucocytes  supplied  to  the  intes- 
tinal canal  by  the  cytogenic  follicular  areas,  include  some — and 
probably  a  large  proportion — whose  functions  it  is  to  ingest 
proteida  with  the  iron  and  bilirubin,  then  re-enter  the  intes- 
tinal wall  by  way  of  the  villi,  is  very  likely.  To  the  various 
agencies  thus  incorporated  in  the  organism  can  now  be  added 
that  referred  to  by  Metchnikoff  in  the  sentence:  "The  presence 
of  peptones  in  leucocytes  which  has  been  so  often  proved  by 
Hofmeister."  While  this  contributes  further  evidence  to  show 
that  our  conception  of  the  whole  process  must  be  poised  upon 
solid  premises,  it  also  suggests  that  leucocytes  ingest  proteids, 
and  not  peptones,  from  the  intestinal  canal,  because  peptones 
are  the  terminal  products  of  the  digestion  of  proteida. 

If  leucocytes  ingest  proteids,  these  must  accumulate  in 
their  perinuclear  vacuole  and  find  their  way  into  the  nuclear 
canaliculL    These  cells  being  freshly  supplied  to  the  intestinal 
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canal  from  the  follicles,  the  proportion  of  blood-plasma  in  them 
must  be  limited  when,  laden  with  proteids,  they  enter  the  ven- 
ules of  the  villi  to  find  their  way  to  the  portal  vein.  Even  in 
this  vessel  they  must  again  find  a  dearth  of  oxidizing  substance, 
for  we  have  seen  that  this  channel  is  essentially  venous.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  potent  additions 
to  its  contents  are  obtainable  here:  the  spleno-pancreatic  in- 
ternal secretion,  i.e.,  trypsin,  to  which  the  plasma  of  arterial 
blood  and  dextrose  may  be  superadded  when  the  precincts  of 
the  hepatic  artery,  i.e.,  the  hepatic  lobules,  are  reached. 

If  these  cells  do  take  up  proteids  and  other  bodies  utilized 
in  nutrition  or  in  the  building  up  of  various  organic  structures, 
their  own  canaliculi,  i.e.,  those  of  the  cell-substance,  must  serve 
as  the  eliminatory  channels.  In  other  words,  proteids  ingulfed 
by  the  leucocyte  must  he  submitted  to  a  process  of  digestion 
in  the  nucleus  and  its  vacuole,  and  the  products  be  passed  out 
as  granules,  This  elevates  leucocytes  to  the  rank  of  glandular 
organs,  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  glands  in  gen- 
eral supply  their  secretion  in  the  form  of  granules.  Referring 
to  the  parotid,  for  instance,  Professor  Foster  speaks  of  the 
secretion  as  "generally  in  the  form  of  granules"  and  of  the 
"granules"  which  in  the  submaxillary  gland  "may  obscure  the 
nuclei."  The  granules  of  the  pancreas,  of  the  intestinal  epi- 
thelial cells,  etc.,  axe  also  familiar  examples.  Indeed,  all  these 
granules  only  differ  from  those  of  leucocytes  in  being  less  com- 
plicated molecularly  and  smaller.  They  aeem  to  us  fully  to 
represent  a  true,  cellular  secretion. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  neutrophil's  secretion,  i.e.,  the 
composition  of  its  granules?  Milroy  and  Malcolm*4  state  that 
the  finely-granular  amphophile  (or  neutrophiles)  granules  "are 
usually  taken  to  be  proteid  in  nature,"  and  refer  to  the  fact 
that  Sherrington  had  suggested  that  they  might  be  "of  nucleo- 
proteid  nature":  a  view  which  their  own  researches  confirm. 
Under  the  action  of  alcohol  kept  at  boiling-point,  neither  fine 
nor  coarse  oxyphile  granules  were  dissolved;  ether  also  at  boil- 
ing-point gave  similar  results.  These  agents  being  then  used 
successively,  the  granules  remained  practically  unaltered:    a 
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fact  which  leads  the  authors  to  conclude  that  the  grannies 
cannot  consist  of  fat  or  lecithin.  Weak  alkaline  solution  at  115* 
to  120*  C.  almost  entirely  removed  the  granules  from  the 
finely-granular  cells,  "but  the  most  striking  feature  was  the 
persistence  of  two  structures,  the  nuclei  and  the  coarse  ory- 
phile  granules."  Solutions  of  sodium  carbonate  (*/»  to  1  per 
cent.),  followed  by  careful  washing,  almost  entirely  removed 
the  fine  oxyphile  granules  in  from  one  to  sixteen  hours,  while 
the  coarse  ones  were  left.  Oxalic  acid  (0.4  per  cent  in  alcohol, 
then  1  */4-per-cent.  watery  solution)  entirely  removed  the  small 
granules,  a  few  of  the  coarsely-granular  oxyphile  cells  contain- 
ing pink-stained  granules,  while  others  were  vacuolated.  As 
a  result  of  these  tests  (which  should  be  read  in  exlenso  in  the 
original  paper)  Milroy  and  Malcolm  write  as  follows:  "The  pos- 
sibility of  both  types  of  granules  consisting  of  the  same  kind 
of  organic  matter  either  differently  bound  or  with  organic  salts 
attached  in  such  a  way  as  to  alter  the  solubilities  is  certainly  a 
strong  one.  That  it  is  not  simply  albumin  or  globulin  appears 
evident  from  the  comparatively  insoluble  character  of  both 
types  of  granules,  but  especially  the  coarse  oxyphile  ones. 
Again,  the  fact  that  the  fine  granules  are  not  only  oxyphile, 
but  also  basophile,  supports  the  view  that  they  are  composed 
of  a  complex  proteid  substance.**  .  .  ."  The  concordance  of 
these  facts  with  those  previously  recorded  appears  to  us  con- 
clusive. 

Milroy  and  Malcolm's  researches  not  only  seem  to  us  to 
give  neutrophile  granules  their  own  identity  (though  showing 
a  distinct  kinship  to  the  larger  acidophile  granules),  but  also 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  minute  masses  of  proteid  sub- 
stance represent  the  end-result  of  the  intracellular  process  that 
occurs  during  the  journey  of  the  leucocytes  from  the  intestinal 
villus  to  the  general  circulation  via  the  portal  and  hepatic 
vessels. 

Is  it  only  in  the  cells  that  the  reactions  which  serve  to 
convert  proteids  into  assimilable  products  occur?  The  investi- 
gations of  Milroy  and  Malcolm  will  greatly  assist  us  in  eluci- 
dating this  question. 

■Tk*  italic*  an  oar  mn. 
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In  their  first  article  on  the  "Metabolism  of  Nucleins"" 
these  investigators  say,  in  the  course  of  a  review  of  the  metabo- 
lism of  the  nucleins  under  physiological  conditions:  "When 
nucleins  are  taken  by  the  mouth,  the  first  change  that  they 
undergo  in  the  alimentary  tract  is  a  simple  solvent  one  in  the 
stomach,  and  that  only  to  a  very  slight  degree.  They  are  never 
split  up  into  their  constituents.  They  are  easily  broken  up, 
however,  by  the  pancreatic  etcretion"  into  an  organic  phos- 
phorus-holding acid  (not  nucleic  acid)  and  albumose  or  pep- 
tone. The  important  points  to  notice  are  that  the  phosphorus 
is  still  in  organic  combination,  and  that  neither  ortho-  nor 
meta-  phosphoric  acid  is  so  formed.  It  is  probable  that  the 
organic  phosphorus-holding  acid  so  formed  is  similar  to  thymic 
acid.  It  forms  soluble  compounds  with  albumose  and  peptone, 
and  is,  in  all  probability,  bo  absorbed.  After  absorption  the 
bodies  derived  frmn  tue  inn-loins  cause  a  well-marked  huco- 
eytosis,  and  the  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  ia 
increased.  Whether  a  hypoleucocytosis  always  precedes  the 
hyperleucocytosis  is  difficult  to  say.  Almost  all  the  writers  on 
this  subject  have  emphasized  the  fact  that,  on  giving  nucleins 
by  the  mouth,  the  phosphoric-acid  excretion  in  the  urine  is 
increased;  but  they  have  omitted  to  show  that  this  excretion 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  phosphorus  taken  in  the  form 
of  nucleins,  there  being  really  more  phosphorus  excreted  by 
the  kidneys  than  was  present  in  the  original  nucleins." 

Again,  as  a  result  of  a  Beries  of  experiments,  Milroy  and 
Malcolm  are  led  to  the  following  conclusions  among  others: 
"1.  The  digestion  products  of  nuclein-holding  tissues,  nuclein 
and  nucleic  acid,  cause,  on  being  absorbed,  a  temporary  leueo- 
cytosis,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  P,Os  excretion 
above  that  derivable  from  the  absorbed  phosphorus.  These 
alterations  are  especialiy  well  marked  after  giving  nucleic  acid. 
2.  The  alloxuric  bodies  are  excreted  in  excess,  after  nucleic  acid 
has  been  given,  and  in  all  probability  also  after  large  doses  of 
nuclear-holding  tissues  or  nucleins,  although  in  our  experi- 
ments, owing  to  the  small  amount  of  thymus  taken,  there  was 
no  distinct  increase.     3.  The  uric-acid  excretion  after  nucleic 
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acid  was  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  increased.  We  were  exceedingly 
anxious  to  give  larger  doses  of  nucleic  acid,  but  were  unable  to 
do  so  because  of  certain  rather  disagreeable  symptoms  (term 
muscular  tremors)  which  arose  after  the  larger  quantity  had 
been  given." 

The  augmented  phosphoric-acid  excretion  to  which  the 
authors  refer,  and  which  they  state  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  the  phosphorus  taken  in  the  form  of  nucleins,  has  doubtless 
suggested  to  the  reader  as  primary  cause  the  increased  func- 
tional activity  of  the  adrenal  system  induced  by  the  phosphorus 
ingested:  an  interpretation  sustained  by  the  presence  of  severe 
muscular  tremors,  "which  arose  after  the  larger  quantity  had 
been  given."  Of  course,  phosphorus  here  acts  like  any  other 
toxic  as  a  stimulant,  the  anterior  pituitary  body  responding 
to  the  effects  of  organic  poisons  as  well  as  those  foreign  to  the 
system  as  a  chemical  entity. 

Still,  this  involves  the  necessity  of  showing  that  leucocytes 
are  themselves  the  seat  of  the  enhanced  metabolism  and  the 
source  of  the  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  to  which  the  muscular 
tremors  are  due,  in  accord  with  our  previous  statements,  to 
that  effect.  Again,  if,  as  we  have  suggested,  the  granules  rep- 
resent the  leucocytic  Becretion,  an  excess  of  granules  must 
occur  under  the  influence  of  the  stimulation  of  the  adrenal 
system  induced.  That  such  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing casual  remark  of  Stokes  and  Wegefarth,"  who,  as  stated, 
based  their  studies  of  the  free  granules  derived  from  leucocytes 
upon  examinations  of  blood  taken  from  about  five  hundred 
persons:  "In  perfectly  fresh  specimens  the  granules  were  not 
numerous,  but  they  seemed  somewhat  increased  in  patients  who 
had  been  taking  tonics  or  various  alcoholic  drinks." 

This,  in  turn,  involves  a  query  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  anterior  pituitary  body  becomes  primarily  stimulated  when 
nucleins  are  taken  in  excess,  for  it  would  seem  that,  locked  up 
in  the  perinuclear  vacuole  of  the  leucocytes,  their  phosphorus 
could  not  influence  the  adrenal  system  through  the  blood- 
stream. This  would  doubtless  hold  were  the  intracellular 
process  to  cease  at  any  time,  but,  as  this  must  begin  as  soon 
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as  the  cells  enter  the  hepatic  capillaries,  after  acquiring  therein 
their  adequate  supply  of  oxidizing  substance,  their  normal  pro- 
duction of  granules  must  start  at  once.  An  inordinate  propor- 
tion of  nucleins  in  the  food  soon  supplies  the  blood-stream, 
through  the  agency  of  the  cells,  with  an  abnormal  quantity  of 
these  minute  phosphoruB-laden  bodies.  These  at  first  give  rise 
to  excessive  functional  activity,  including  among  other  DgU 
the  "severe  muscular  tremors"  to  which  Milroy  and  Malcolm 
refer,  coupled  with  an  excess  of  P,0„  production.  Persisted 
in,  however,  the  excessive  (relative)  ingestion  of  nucleins  brings 
on,  as  do  other  toxics,  adrenal  insufficiency,  which,  by  entailing 
a  reduced  production  of  oxidizing  substance  and  trypsin  upon 
which  the  physiologically  perfect  intracellular  reactions  mainly 
depend,  correspondingly  lowers  the  efficiency  of  the  cleavage- 
processes.  This  means,  instead  of  the  physiologically  perfect 
granules  which,  we  have  seen,  Milroy  and  Malcolm  found  to  be 
proteid  in  nature,  an  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  proteid 
toxalbumins. 

In  their  first  paper,  the  above-mentioned  investigators 
draw  attention  to  the  two  decomposition  products  considered 
"as  more  or  less  characteristic  signs  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
nucleins,  viz.:  the  nlloxur  bases  and  phosphoric  acid."  If  our 
conception  as  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  justified, 
these  alloxuric  bases  arc  products  of  inadequate  metabolism, 
while  phosphoric  acid  is  the  product  of  perfect  metabolism. 
Uric  acid  having  likewise  been  considered  by  us  as  a  product 
of  the  complete  process,  a  rise  of  alloxuric  excretion  cannot 
occur  along  with  excessive  phosphoric-acid  production.  That 
our  conclusion,  based  mainly  on  Horbaczewski's  work,  was  war- 
ranted, is  6hown  by  what  Milroy  and  Malcolm  term  "points 
»of  special  importance"  as  results  of  a  scries  of  experiments, 
namely:  "1.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  P2Oa  excretion  is 
increased  even  when  very  small  doses  of  thymus  are  given.  2. 
Relatively,  also,  the  P,Os  is  increased  in  proportion  to   the 

•  nitrogen.  3.  With  the  small  amount  of  thymus  taken  there 
was  practically  no  appreciable  alteration  in  the  excretion  of 
the  alloxuric  bodies,  either  absolutely  or  relatively  to  the  total 
nitrogen  or  total  P20t."  All  this  serves  to  emphasize  another 
feature  of  the  problem:  i.e.,  that  phosphoric  acid  is  the  proto- 
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type  of  uric  acid  as  a  product  of  perfect  or  physiological  intra- 
cellular metabolism,  and  that  the  phagocytic  leucocytes  which  tab 
up  nucleo-proteids  from  the  intestinal  food-products  are  ike  uat 
of  the  reactions  through  which  these  bodies  are  converted  into  as- 
similable products. 

Although  we  have  only  dealt  so  far,  as  regards  the  intra- 
cellular processes  with  which  nucleo-proteids  are  concerned, 
with  neutrophil  leucocytes,  these  are  not  alone  the  seat  of 
reactions  which,  normally  performed,  end  in  the  production  of 
uric  and  phosphoric  acids.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  that  all  leu- 
cocytes contain  nuclein  in  their  "nucleus"  —  a  fitting  name 
under  the  circumstances,  and  the  physio-chemical  process  re- 
viewed only  typifies  that  which  occurs  in  all  varieties  of  leuco- 
cytes. Wherein  the  neutrophile  cells  are  distinguishable,  how- 
ever, is  in  their  ability  as  phagocytes  to  take  up  nucleo-proteids 
from  the  intestine,  and  to  break  them  np,  by  means  of  the 
trypsin  and  oxidizing  substance  subsequently  absorbed  by  them, 
into  peptone  and  an  organic  compound  containing  phosphorus. 

How  are  the  various  bodies,  the  presence  of  which  this 
suggests,  utilized?  The  presence  of  pancreatic  secretion  in  the 
intestine,  and  of  the  spleno-pancreatic  secretion  in  the  portal 
vein,  would  suggest  that  the  leucocytes  must  be  carriers  of 
carbohydrates:  an  important  question  when  we  consider  the 
leading  functional  role  which  myosinogen  plays  in  muscular 
contraction.  Dextrose,  formed  from  glycogen,  itself  in  turn 
a  product  derived  from  starches,  forms  part  of  a  chain  of  events 
which  would,  in  a  measure,  have  to  occur  within  the  cell  itself. 
That  such  is  the  case  is  suggested  by  the  investigations  of 
Zabolotny,**  who  found  that  phagocytes  devoured  particles  of 
starch-paste  and  digested  them:  features  which  led  this  in- 
vestigator to  conclude  that  "the  presence  of  an  amylolytic  fer- 
ment in  the  phagocytes  cannot  be  doubted."  But  Zabolotny 
likewise  states  that  when  leucocytes  ingest  starch  they  become 
iodophile.  This,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  termed  by  Hanvier 
and  other  physiologists  the  "glycogen  reaction." 

Foster,  referring  to  this  question,  says:  "In  the  case  of 
many  corpuscles  at  all  events,  we  have  evidence  of  the  presence 
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of  a  member  of  the  large  group  of  carbohydrates,  comprising 
starches  and  sugars,  viz.;  the  starch-like  body  glycogen.  .  .  . 
This  glycogen  may  exist  in  the  living  corpuscle  as  glycogen,  but 
it  is  very  apt,  after  the  death  of  the  corpuscles,  to  become 
changed  by  hydration  into  some  form  of  sugar,  such  as  maltose 
or  dextrose."  Indeed,  he  furnishes  us  complementary  evidence, 
alluding  to  the  cellular  proteids  in  the  following  sentence: 
"One  of  these  proteids  is  a  body  either  identical  with  or  closely 
allied  to  the  proteid  called  myosin,  which  we  shall  have  to  study 
more  fully  in  connection  with  muscular  tissue."  We  have 
shown  that  myosin  is  the  post-mortem  product  of  the  action  of 
what  remains  of  oxygen  in  the  plasma  upon  myosinogen,  and 
that  this  is  the  cause  of  rigor  mortis.  Professor  Foster  says, 
in  this  connection:  "And  we  have  reasons  for  thinking  that 
in  the  living  white  corpuscle  there  does  exist  a  body  identical 
with  or  allied  to  myosinogen,  which  we  may  speak  of  as  being 
in  a  fluid  condition,  and  which,  on  the  death  of  the  corpuscle, 
is  converted,  by  a  kind  of  clotting,  into  myosin,  or  into  an  allied 
body  which,  being  solid,  gives  the  body  of  the  corpuscle  a 
stiffness  and  rigidity  which  it  did  not  possess  during  life."  All 
this  seems  to  us  to  clearly  suggest  that  these  leucocytes,  in  the 
light  of  our  views,  supply  the  muscle-cells  of  the  entire  organ- 
ism with  myosinogen. 

Still,  our  analysis  alone  so  far  points  to  the  neutrophils 
— by  far  the  most  numerous  leucocytes  in  the  blood-stTeam — 
as  the  ones  upon  which  this  great  function  would  devolve.  We 
deemed  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  control  this  conclusion  by 
showing  that  excessive  muscular  exercise,  by  creating  a  demand 
for  myosinogen  in  the  cells  of  all  muscles,— skeletal,  cardiac, 
vascular,  etc., — engenders  a  leucocytosia  in  which  the  neutro- 
phils prevail.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  study  of 
this  subject  by  R.  C.  Lan-abee,"0  who  writes  as  follows:  "The 
paper  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  blood  of  four  of  the  contestants 
in  the  Boston  Athletic  Association's  Marathon  race  of  1901. 
This  is  a  road-race  of  about  twenty-five  miles  (40  kilometers), 
held  each  spring.  The  severity  of  the  contest  will  be  apparent 
when  it  is  said  that  the  winner — not  included  in  my  four — 
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covered  the  distance  in  leu  than  two  and  one-half  hours.  This 
is  about  ten  miles  an  hour,  about  as  fast  as  an  ordinary  man 
rides  his  bicycle  for  pleasure.  .  .  .  The  blood  of  these  four 
cases  [counted  by  the  author,  assisted  by  Dr.  W.  H.  McBain] 
before  the  race  showed  no  abnormalities.  The  percentage  of 
polymorphonuclear  neutrophils  may  perhaps  run  a  little  high, 
but  this  is  to  be  expected  in  active  young  men  in  the  best  pos- 
sible physical  condition.  After  the  race  the  blood  was  taken 
immediately,  within  five  minutes  from  the  actual  finish.  In 
every  case  a  leucocytosis  was  found,  varying  from  14,400  to 
22,200.  The  differential  count  showed  that  the  increase  iu 
mainly  in  the  polymorphonuclear  neulrophiUs." 

That  the  exciting  cause  of  the  leucocytosis  was  the  increase 
of  waste-products,  which  in  turn  stimulated  the  adrenal  system, 
hardly  needs  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Vagal  influence  incited  to  in- 
ordinate activity  and  controlled  the  organs  charged  with  the 
genesis  of  these  particular  cells,  while  the  inordinate  oxidation 
processes  started  by  the  overactive  adrenals  in  all  tissues  ac- 
counts for  the  general  leucocytosis  which  the  word- "mainly" 
implies. 

Myosinogen  being  a  member  of  the  globulin  group  of  prc- 
teids,  the  other  members  of  this  group  should  be  represented 
among  the  cell's  products,  particularly  fibrinogen  found  in  the 
blood-plasma  in  association  with  serum-globulin  and  serum- 
albumin.  That  such  is  the  case  seems  evident.  Stewart" 
alludes  to  the  sources  of  nucleo-proteid  in  the  following  words: 
"In  shed  and  clotting  blood,  the  only  possible  sources  of  nucleo- 
proteid,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  the  corpuscles  and  the  blood- 
plates.  The  red  corpuscles  we  may  at  once  dismiss,  for,  al- 
though they  contain  a  small  amount  of  nucleo-proteid,  not  only 
do  they  remain  intact  under  ordinary  circumstances  during 
coagulation,  but  there  is  the  strongest  evidence,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  that  they  do  not  make  any  essential  contri- 
bution to  the  process.  We  have  left  over  the  leucocytes  and 
the  platelets.  The  latter  are  said  and  the  former  are  known 
to  yield  nucleo-proteids  when  they  are  broken  up  in  the  labora- 
tory; and  it  is  highly  probable  that  from  both,  but  especially 
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from  the  white  corpuscles,  nacleo-proteid  is  liberated  in  the 
first  moments  after  blood  is  shed,  and  that  this  nucleo-proteid 
is  then  changed  into  fibrin-ferment." 

The  relationship  between  the  cellular  nucleo-proteids  and 
fibrin  which  this  quotation  suggests  finds  itself  sustained  by 
Ranvier,"  who,  alluding  to  the  Tole  of  granules  in  the  forma- 
tion of  fibrin,  says:  "Free  granulations,  which  we  found  in  the 
blood  besides  the  red  and  white  corpuscles,  are  very  numerous; 
they  were  termed  'elementary  vesicles'  by  Zimmermann.  In 
a  preparation  of  human  blood  examined  after  rouleaus  of  red 
corpuscles  have  formed  these  granulations  may  easily  be  ob- 
served, two  varieties  being  distinguishable.  The  first  are  spher- 
ical, 6mall  droplets  of  fat;  the  others  are  angular  or  variable 
in  shape,  and  appear  at  first  as  if  they  were  fragments  of  white 
corpuscles,  but  differ  from  the  latter  in  not  being  altered  by 
water.  They  are  stained  by  iodine,  but  remain  colorless  in  car- 
mine solutions.  We  will  see  that  these  are  also  the  character- 
istics of  fibrin."  After  reviewing  the  phenomena  that  attend 
coagulation,  and  exposure  by  washing  of  the  fibrinous  net-work, 
he  says:  "When  this  preparation  is  examined  and  magnified 
four  hundred  to  five  hundred  diameters,  the  fibrinous  retic- 
ulum can  be  seen  distinctly,  and  is  disposed  in  a  very  interesting 
manner:  From  an  angular  granulation,  from  1  to  10  fi  in  di- 
ameter, very  tenuous  fibrils  start  divergingly,  then  subdivide, 
to  unite  with  other  fibrils,  in  order  to  form  a  delicate  net-work. 
The  preparation  is  covered  with  these  small  net-works,  each 
of  which  has  its  central  granulation.  .  .  .  The  granula- 
tions which  serve  as  centers  for  each  diminutive  fibrinous  retic- 
ulum have  the  same  microehemical  properties  as  the  fibrils." 

A  normal  deduction  which  seems  to  us  to  impose  itself 
in  this  connection  is  that  fibrin  is  to  the  blnod  what  myosin 
is  to  the  muscle-cells,  i.e.,  a  post-mortem  product  due  to  arrest 
of  the  oxidation  process  which  during  life  is  insured  by  the 
oxidizing  substance — the  supposed  "fibrin-ferment.''"  In  other 
words,  it  not  only  becomes  evident  that  peptones,  myosinogen, 
and  fibrinogen  are  products  of  the  same  variety  of  leucocyte,  the 
vriitrophile,  and  therefore  chemically  similar  when  liberated  from 
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the  laller,  but  also  that  fibrinogen  subserves  the  same  purpoas  in 
the  blood  thai  myosinogen  does  in  muscle:   i.e.,  it  supplus  it 
its  primary  source  of  functional  energy. 

True,  the  solubility  of  fibrin  differs  somewhat  from  that 
of  myosin,  but  Urn  is  probably  due  not  to  a  difference  in  the 
molecular  structure  of  fibrinogen  as  against  that  of  myosinogen, 
but  to  the  influence  of  the  medium  in  which  the  granules  are 
dropped  by  the  leucocyte.  Indeed,  the  ashes  of  fibrin  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphate  than 
doeB  myosinogen. 

Another  conclusion  which  now  seems  to  us  warranted  is  that 
the  neutrophile  leucocytes  are  the  agencies  which  take  up  proteids 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  and,  aftr.r  submitting  them  to  a  process  in 
which  various  physi<  !  bodies  taken  vp  by  them  in  the  portal 

and  hepatic  systems  tale  part,  distribute  Die  products  to  extry  pot 
of  the  organism,  including  the  blood  itself. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  proteids,  inclosed  in  their  dimis 
tive  carriers,  should  not  be  found  in  the  blood  of  the 
syBtem.  Professor  Foster  writes,  in  this  connection,  after  in- 
ferring to  the  dilliculties  attending  the  experimental  det« muta- 
tion of  the  path  taken  by  proteids:  "Bearing  thi9  in  mind,  we 
may  state  that  all  observers  are  agreed  that  peptone  is  absent 
from  chyle,  or  at  least  that  its  presence  cannot  be  ntisfai 
proved.  On  the  other  hand,  while  some  observers  hare  *nt- 
ceeded  in  finding  peptone  in  the  portal  blood  liter  food,  bat 
not  during  fasting,  many  have  failed  to  dci  e  the  pr 

bom  at  peptone  En  the  blood  either  of  the  portal  v.: 

vessels  at  large,  even  after  a  meal  containing  large  qua 
proteids."    Again:  "If  an  artificial  circulation  of  blood  be 
up  in  the  mesenteric  arteries  supplying  a   loop  of 
removed  from  the  body,  the  loop  may  he  kept  alive  for  acme 
considerable  time.     During  this  survival  ■  com  quan- 

tity of  peptone  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  loop  will  disappear: 
i.e.,  will  be  absorbed,  but  cannot  he  recovered  from  the  bl#i 
which  is  being  used  for  the  artificial  circulation,  and 
escapes  from  the  veins  after  traversing  the  intestinal  cap 
laries.  The  disappearance  is  not  due  to  any  action  of  the 
itself,  for  peptone  introduced  into  the  blood  before  it  ia  di 
through  the  mesenteric  arteries  in  the  expi  I   may  be 
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covered  from  the  blood  as  it  escapes  from  the  mesenteric  veins. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  peptone  were  changed  before  it  actually 
gets  from  the  interior  of  the  intestine  into  the  interior  of  the 
capillaries."**  If  our  views  are  sound,  the  peptones  are  hul.lrn 
in  the  neutrophils  leucocytes  which  the  follicles  of  the  segment 
cotiliiiue  to  produce.  These  cells,  after  migrating  over  the  serurn- 
batlied  (and  thus  constantly!  asepticized)  epithelial  surface,  and 
ingesting  their  burden,  find  their  way  into  the  villi's  venules  and 
Vicnce  into  the  mesenteric  channels. 

If  the  foregoing  analysis  and  the  various  deductions  sub- 
mitted are  sound,  the  neutrophile  leucocytes  must  fulfill  a  role 
in  the  organism  commensurate  with  their  relative  proportion 
in  the  blood-stream.  Indeed,  the  following  conclusion  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  sustained: — 

The  neutrophile.  leucocytes,  through  the  intermediary  of  their 
granules,  ihe  B  granulations  of  Elirlich,  supply  ( 1 1  the  Hood  and 
all  tissues  (excepting  the  nervous  system)  their  nutritive  elements; 
i.e.,  peptones;  and  (2)  the  muscles  and  the  blood,  the  compounds 
from  which  they  obtain  their  mechanical  energy  token  exposed 
to  Ou  action  of  the  oxidizing  substance:  i.e.,  myosinogen  and 
fibrinogen. 

Ehri.ich's  Eosinophils  Leucocytes. — MetchnikolT  does 
not  gTant  Ehrlich's  eosinophiles  phagocytic  properties,  these 
ccIIb  being  unable  to  inglobe  foreign  bodies.  Again,  as  empha- 
sized by  Ehrlich,  the  granules  of  these  cells  are  only  stainable 
with  acid  dyes,  the  other  varieties  either  taking  only  alkaline 
dyes  or  simultaneously,  as  does  the  neutrophile  just  reviewed, 
both  acid  and  alkaline  dyes,  etc.  This  marked  affinity  for  acid9 
obviously  gives  the  eosinophile  an  identity  of  its  own,  while 
its  non-phagocytie  functions  as  cleariy  separate  it  from  the 
finely  granular  cell  just  reviewed,  which  is  essentially  phago- 
cytic. Ehrlich's  eosinophile  is  usually  considered  under  the 
heading  of  "coarsely-granular  oxyphile  cell." 

These  cells  only  represent  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  all  the 
leucocytes  in  the  blood-stream,  but  this  proportion  is  rapidly 
increased  during  disease.  Kanthack  and  Hardy,  in  the  article 
previously  quoted,  describe  them  as  follows:    "The  coarsely- 
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granular  oxyphile  cell,  or  eosinophile  cell,  varies  in  size  in  dif- 
ferent animals,  not  only  absolutely,  but  relatively  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  other  classes  of  cells.  In  man  it  is  larger  than 
either  the  hyaline  cell,  the  finely-granular  oxyphile  cell,  or  the 
finely-granular  basophile  cell.  In  the  rat,  rabbit,  and  guinea- 
pig,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  smaller  than  the  largest  hyaline 
cells,  but  larger  than  the  finely-granular  oxyphile  and  basophile 
cells. 

"The  nucleus  is  typically  an  elongated  body  bent  to  form 
a  horseshoe.  In  the  rat  the  arms  of  the  horseshoe  are  carried 
so  far  round  that  in  film  preparations  the  ends  often  overlap, 
giving  to  the  nucleus  the  appearance  of  a  circle  with  a  large 
hole  in  the  center.  Sometimes  the  nucleus  is  lobed;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  regard  this  appearance  as  being  largely  due  to 
the  stresses  to  which  the  nucleus  is  subjected  when  the  cell  is 
dying.  In  the  living  cell  at  rest,  when  it  is  spherical,  the  shape 
of  the  nucleus,  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined  by  the  disposition 
of  the  cell-granules,  is  a  simple  horseshoe  or  crescent.  A  dis- 
tinct nuclear  net-work  is  present. 

"Cell-granules.  —  The  cell-granules  are  relatively  large, 
spherical,  or  slightly  ovoid  bodies,  and  are  sharply  marked  off 
from  the  cell-substance  by  their  very  high  refractive  index,  which 
is  so  great  that  in  fluid  preparations  the  granules  have  a  brill- 
iant,  greenish  luster.**  The  cell-substance  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded has  the  appearance  of  a  clear,  transparent,  structureless 
jelly.  The  intensity  of  the  oxyphile  reaction  of  these  granules 
differs  in  different  animals,  but  is  always  high.  Thus,  it  is  very 
high  in  the  case  of  the  granules  of  man,  these  staining  with 
eosin  dissolved  in  95-per-cent.  alcohol.  .  .  .  The  granules 
also  stain  with  weak  acid  dyes,  such  as  Orange  0,  hematoxylin, 
and  sodium  sulphindigotate.  Ehrlich-Biondi's  mixture  (washed 
out  with  95-per-cent.  spirit)  colors  these  bodies  brown-purple, 
and  the  'neutral'  mixture  (washed  out  with  water)  stains  them 
a  very  intense  purple.  Corrosive  sublimate  increases  the  oxy- 
phile reaction,  as  does  also  heat  when  applied  to  the  dried 
film." 

Gulland  found  Heidenhain's  iron-hsematoxylin  extremely 
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■valuable  to  counteract  "the  bright  refraction  of  the  granules" 
which  "blinds  the  eye  to  the  presence  of  the  threads"  (our 
canaliculi).  The  granules  are  stained  opaquely  in  shades  of 
black  and  gray.  He  was  thus  able  to  ascertain  that  the  gran- 
ules varied  greatly  as  to  size,  the  smallest  granules  lying  close 
to  the  astrophere  and  the  larger  at  the  periphery,  the  arrangc- 

tment  pointed  out  by  Heidenhain  and  Bhown  in  Figs.  10,  12,  and 
16  of  Gulland's  plate.  In  the  newt's  blood,  as  already  stated, 
"these  cells  are  markedly  amoeboid,  and  have  the  habit  of 
throwing  out  circular  pseudopodia,  which  are  often  connected 
to  the  main  part  of  the  cell  only  by  a  very  delicate  thread." 
Gulland  illustrates  this  feature  in  Figs.  3  and  6  of  his  plate, 
and  states  that  "it  is  evident  that  the  threads  are  often  broken 
through  and  the  spherical  portion  of  the  cell-body  set  free,  as 
the  blood  contains  a  large  number  of  them."    He  also  refers 

Ito  the  fact  that,  "when  the  eosinophils  cells  are  found  degen- 
erated in  blood  or  pus  examined  in  the  fresh  state,  the  granules 
are  always  in  the  Brownian  movement." 
In  our  study  of  the  granules  of  neutrophile  cells  we  re- 
ferred to  the  chemical  analysis  of  Milroy  and  Malcolm  and  to 
various  points  of  dissimilarity  between  these  cells  and  the 
coarse  oxyphilee  now  in  question.    Considered  from  the  stand- 

•  point  of  the  latter,  these  investigations  showed  that,  while 
neither  alcohol  nor  ether,  nor  both  of  these  agents  used  suc- 
cessively, produced  alterations  in  either  variety,  the  failure  of 
»the  latter  process  excluded  the  possibility  of  their  consisting  of 
fat  or  lecithin.  Weak  alkaline  solutions  at  about  120°  C.  caused 
(a  feature  referred  to  by  the  authors  as  striking)  the  removal 
of  practically  all  the  granules  of  the  finely-granular  cells  (the 
neutrophiles),  and  "persistence  of  two  structures,  the  nuclei 
and  the  coarse  oxyphile  granules."  Acetic  acid  in  alcoholic 
solution  and  oxalic  acid  caused  partial  removal  of  both  gran- 
ules, but  "sodium  ethylate  in  alcoholic  solution  removed  the 
fine  oxyphile  granules  almost  completely  and  only  affected  the 

•  coarse  ones  to  a  slight  extent." 
The  authors,  while  concluding  that  the  granules  might  also 
be  nucleo-proteid  in  nature,  i.e.,  similar  to  those  of  the  neutro- 
phile cells,  account  for  the  discrepancies  in  the  results  of  their 
analyses  by  the  following  argument:  "The  fact  that  weak  acid 
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solutions  dissolve  both  types  of  granules  at  least  partially  is 
not  against  the  view  that  they  are  nucleo-proteid  in  nature, 
because  these  bodies  arc  more  easily  soluble  in  weak  acid  solu- 
tions than  almost  any  other  complex  proteid.  The  fact  that 
some  granules  are  undissolved,  while  others  are  removed,  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  have  undergone  coagu- 
lation, while  the  latter  have  been  rapidly  fixed,  although  it  may 
be  also  due  to  the  nature  of  the  salts  which  are  combined  with 
the  proteid." 

Still,  the  very  high  refractive  index  to  which  Eanthack 
and  Hardy  and  Gulland  refer  is  not  characteristic  of  the  neu- 
trophil granules,  and  this  seems  to  us  to  testify  against  an 
absolute  functional  similarity  between  them  and  the  granules 
of  the  eosinophils.  Indeed,  with  the  plasma  aa  excipient  for 
the  oxidizing  substance,  we  can  as  readily  account  for  the 
presence  of  the  "brilliant,  greenish  luster"  witnessed  by  the 
above  authors  as  we  can  for  the  phosphorescence  of  the  pho- 
togenic organs  of  lightning-bugs:  i.e.,  by  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen.  This  seems  to  us  to  indi- 
cate that  we  are  dealing  with  a  nucleo-proteid  body,  as  Milroy 
and  Malcolm  contend,  but  with  one  richer  in  phosphorus  than 
that  forming  the  neutrophile  granules. 

What  are  the  functions  of  the  eosinophile  leucocytes  in  the 
organism?  The  high  percentage  of  phosphorus  in  their  gran- 
ules suggests  the  possibility  of  their  being  lecithin-carriers; 
but  we  have  seen  that  the  investigations  of  Milroy  and  Mal- 
colm clearly  show  that  this  organic  body  is  absent.  L.  F. 
Barker,"  of  Baltimore,  noted  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  gran- 
ules of  the  eosinophile  leucocytes, — a  point  which  he  thinks 
may  be  of  some  value  in  determining  the  significance  of  the 
leucocytic  granulations, — but  we  cannot  consider  them  as  the 
cells  'intrusted  with  transportation  of  iron  from  the  intestine, 
for  they  are  not  phagocytic.  Indeed,  it  has  now  become  evi- 
dent that  the  neutrophiles  are  intrusted  with  this  function,  for 
Macallum  used  albuminate  of  iron.  The  intestinal  leucocytes 
of  his  previously  starved  animals  evidently  took  this  substance 
up  as  they  would  the  proteids  of  their  usual  food.     Barker's 


«  L.  F.  Barker:    Johni  Hopklu  HoqriUl  Bulletin,  Oct,  UN. 


observation,  however,  adds  another  link  to  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence which  unites  the  eosinophiles  to  the  neutrophiles,  for, 
in  addition  to  being  both  nucleo-proteid  carriers,  they  now 
become  also  iron-carriers.  By  tracing  the  itinerary  of  this  iron 
we  may,  therefore,  obtain  a  clue  to  the  true  identity  of  ita 
cellular  host. 

The  phagocytes  seen  by  Macallum  to  ingest  the  albuminate 
of  iron,  being  assimilated  to  those  charged  at  all  times  with 
the  duty  of  selecting  protcids  from  the  intestinal  foodstuffs,  it 
becomes  a  question  as  to  where  they  can  part  with  their  iron 
in  order  to  facilitate  its  absorption  into  the  haemoglobin  mole- 
cule, of  which,  as  1b  well  known,  it  forms  an  important  con- 
stituent. From  the  intestine  the  iron  is  carried  to  the  portal 
system,  thence  into  the  hepatic  lobule.  It  must  be  here  that 
the  phagocytic  leucocytes  must  take  part  in  some  process  re- 
lated to  the  elaboration  of  htercioglobin,  for  we  have  seen  on 
page  335  that  in  the  spleen  the  leucocytes  are  formed  in  silu, 
pass  out  into  the  pulp-channels,  take  up  the  iron-pigment 
(probably  that  of  disorganized  red  corpuscles),  and  carry  it  to 
the  liver.  Again,  and  for  reasons  which  are  there  given,  we 
were  led  to  conclude  (page  339)  that  bilirubin  and  iron  were 
used  to  build  up  the  htemoglobin  in  the  lobular  (hepatic)  capil- 
laries. The  liver,  therefore,  seems  to  receive  iron  from  both 
directions — intestine  and  spleen — a  normal  mechanism  when 
we  consider  that  the  liver's  blood  passes  almost  directly  to  the 
heart,  and  thence  to  the  lungs. 

How  do  the  eosinophils  (non-pliagoeytic)  leucocytes  ac- 
quire their  iron?  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  when  the  splenic 
or  intestinal  leucocytes  Teach  the  hepatic  lobule  their  contents 
or  any  part  thereof  is  disgorged  to  enable  another  cell  to  ap- 
propriate it.  Indeed,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
such  &  process  occurs,  although  the  eosinophile  has  already 
been  shown  to  contain  not  only  iron,  but  also  the  other  main 
constituents  of  the  rcutrophile  cell.  There  exists  a  physiolog- 
ical process,  however,  through  which  the  eosinophile  can  ac- 
quire all  the  attributes  of  the  latter:  i.e.,  by  mitosis,  a  mode 
of  cell-multiplication  known  to  apply  to  leucocytes  and  par- 
ticularly to  neutrophiles.  Gulland  refers  to  this  feature  in  the 
following  lines:    "The  cells  which  one  sees  dividing  or  about 
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to  divide  have  generally  the  appearance  of  medium-sized  hy- 
aline cells,  with  a  relatively  large  rounded  nucleus  and  a  com- 
paratively small  cell-body  in  which  the  mitoma  is  not  easily 
made  out.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  cells  with  horseshoe- 
shaped  nuclei  [the  eosinophils]  divide,  and  that  the  nuclei 
may  even  advance  as  far  as  the  spirem  stage  without  altering 
their  shape.  Cells  with  more  markedly  polymorphous  nuclei, 
as,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  oxyphils  cells,  certainly  divide  also, 
but  they  seem  generally  to  go  through  a  preliminary  rest- 
ing stage  in  which  the  polymorphous  nucleus  returns  to  the 
rounded  form." 

In  Qulland's  plate,  Figs.  3  and  6,  which  refer  to  eosinophiles 
from  newt's  blood,  graphically  portray  a  secondary  process 
through  which  these  cells  can  subdivide,  or  rather  yield  a  por- 
tion of  their  substance.  In  3,  a  spherical  pseudopod  is  in  the 
act  of  being  formed;  in  6,  three  similar  masses  appear,  the 
lowest  of  which  is  on  the  point  of  being  separated  by  the 
mother-cell.  Referring  to  the  bridges  that  connect  net-works 
of  granules  with  basophile  leucocytes,  Gulland  remarks:  "I 
have  little  doubt  that  when  that  stage  is  reached  [he  associates 
the  phenomenon  with  a  supposed  process  of  degeneration]  these 
bridges  are  torn  across  and  the  granules  are  actually  left  be- 
hind. ThiB  forms  an  exact  parallel  to  what  happens  in  the 
eosinophiles  of  the  newt's  blood." 

It  thus  becomes  evident  that  recognized  cytological  phe- 
nomena sustain  the  conclusion  that  neutrophils  leucocytes  an 
the  parent-cells  of  eosinophil  leucocytes,  and  that  eosinophiles  can 
part  with  segments  of  their  cell-substance. 

But  does  the  process  of  neutrophilic  mitosis  actually  occur 
in  the  liver?  M.  Duval,"  in  his  study  of  the  hematopoietic 
functions  of  this  organ,  refers  to  the  proportion  of  the  red  to 
the  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  as  com- 
pared to  that  in  the  hepatic  vein,  and  writes:  "Researches  in 
this  connection  give  as  result:  1  white  corpuscle  to  746  red  in 
the  portal  vein,  and  1  white  corpuscle  to  170  red  in  the  sub- 
hepatic veins.  This  difference  can  only  be  due  to  a  production 
of  white  corpuscles  in  the  liver  or  to  a  destruction  of  red  cor- 
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puscles."  That  red-corpuscle  destruction  is  a  function  of  the 
spleen  is  sustained  by  the  presence  "in  the  spleen-pulp,"  using 
Foster's  words,  of  red  corpuscles  "in  various  stages  of  disor- 
ganization, some  of  them  lying  within  the  substance  of  large 
colorless  corpuscles,  and,  as  it  were,  being  eaten  by  them." 
The  presence  of  blood-pigments  in  the  liver  has  been  thought 
to  indicate  that  red  corpuscles  were  destroyed  in  this  organ; 
we  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  the  seat  of  a  recon- 
structive process  of  which  haemoglobin  is  the  product.  Though 
the  liver  may  be  a  seat  of  destruction  for  red-cell  fragments, 
the  likelihood  that  any  entire  corpuscle  leaves  the  capillaries 
of  the  hepatic  lobules  to  penetrate  the  cells  is  so  remote  that 
it  can  be  left  out  of  question.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen 
that  these  capillaries  are  the  seat  of  the  more  important  proc- 
esses connected  with  the  blood.  It  seems  evident  to  us,  there- 
fore, that  the  liver,  owing  in  part  to  the  inordinate  temperature 
iof  its  lobular  channels  (106°  F.;  41.9*  C),  iB  also  the  seat  of 
the  mitotic  process, 
"At  a  certain  period,"  write  BShm,  Davidoff,  and  Huber," 
"the  embryonic  blood  consists  principally  of  nucleated  red  cells, 
which  proliferate  in  the  circulation  by  indirect  division.  The 
colorless  blood-cells,  the  development  of  which  is  not  yet  fully 
understood,  appear  later.  It  is  possible  that  they  also  are  ele- 
ments of  the  blood-islands,  which  do  not  contain  any  haemo- 
globin. In  a  later  period  of  embryonic  life  the  liver  becomes  a 
blood-forming  organ.  Recent  investigations  have  shown,  how- 
ever, that  it  does  not  take  a  direct  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  blood,  but  only  serves  as  an  area  in  which  the  blood-corpus- 
cles proliferate  during  their  slow  passage  through  its  vessels. 
The  blind,  sac-like  endings  of  the  venous  capillaries  seem  to  be 
particularly  adapted  for  this  purpose,  as  in  them  the  blood- 
current  stagnates,  and  it  is  here  that  the  greater  number  of 
blood-cells  reveal  mitotic  figures.  The  newly-formed  elements 
are  finally  swept  away  by  the  blood-stream  and  enter  the  gen- 

■  eral  circulation  (Van  der  St  rich  t,  92;  v.  Kostanecki,  92,  III)." 
Gulland  likewise  states  that  the  eosinophile  cell  is  derived 
from  the  "finely-granular  acidophile"  (the  neutrophil),  and 


"  B6hm,  Davidoff,  and  Huber:    Loc.  ell.,  p.  leg. 
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the  latter  is  itself  traced  back  to  the  lymphocyte.  "The  transi- 
tion-forms between  the  finely-granular  and  the  coarsely-gran- 
ular acidophile  cells  are  seen  much  more  frequently  in  the 
bone-marrow  than  in  the  blood,"  says  this  investigator,  "and 
it  seems  certain  that  both  from  this  source  and  from  mitotic 
division  the  main  source  of  the  eosinophile  cells  is  in  the  bone- 
marrow."  That  there  is  ample  margin  for  our  view  that  mitosis 
may  occur  in  the  liver  is  also  suggested  by  the  following  addi- 
tional lines:  "They  must  arise  elsewhere,  however,  tn  abun- 
dance," for  Schaffer0  and  I4*  have  shown  that  they  are  present 
in  the  thymus  and  in  lymphatic  glands  before  either  bone  or 
bone-marrow  is  properly  formed  at  all,  and  Engel"  has  seen 
them  in  the  chick's  blood  on  the  fifth  day  of  incubation.  In 
the  transition-forms  (see  Figs.  2,  8,  11)  there  is  little  in  the 
general  shape  of  the  cell  and  nucleus  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  preceding  stage."  All  the  evidence  tends  to  show,  there- 
fore, that  the  process  of  mitosis  through  which  eosinophile  leuco- 
cytes are  formed  from  neutrophile  leucocytes,  is  carried  on  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  hepatic  lobules,  though  it  can  also  occur  elsewhere 
in  Vie  organism. 

We  have  referred  to  the  direct  path  which  leucocytes  can 
follow  from  the  liver  to  the  heart  and  thence  to  the  lungs.  If 
eosinophils  are  formed  in  the  liver,  therefore,  the  lungs  should 
show  indications  of  the  presence  of  these  leucocytes.  Proof  that 
such  is  actually  the  case  is  obtainable  with  the  aid  of  pathol- 
ogy: i.e.,  the  significant  fact  that  in  several  pulmonary  diseases 
eosinophile  cells  are  to  be  found  in  the  sputum.  Teichmuller,** 
for  instance,  has  not  only  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis,  but  considers  an  increase  of  these  cells  favor- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  prognosis.  In  asthma,  though  a 
non-ulcerative  process  is  present,  eosinophiles  are  to  be  found 
in  abundance  in  the  sputum,  and  Gollasch**  states  that  they  are 
connected  with  the  formation  of  the  Charcot-Leyden  crystal*. 


•  The  Italics  are  our  own. 

*  Schaffer:  Centralbl.  fflr  die  ned.  WiSMB.,  189L 
•»  Onlland:  Journal  of  Path,  and  Bacterid.,  1894. 
« Algal!    Archly  f.  mlkr.  Anat.,  vol.  lxlT.  1894. 

"  H.  Lentaartx:    "Manual  of  Clinical  Microscopy,"  advance  paces  of  transla- 
tion by  H.  T.  Brook*,  Post-graduate,  July,  1902. 
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Lenbartz"  states  that  "it  is  not  improbable  that  the  majority 
of  cells  designated  as  'alveolar  epithelia'  are  variously  altered 
forms  of  leucocytes.  The  protoplasm  very  frequently  showB 
fine  or  coarsely-granular  fatty  metamorphosis,  which  is  charac- 

Iterized  by  the  strongly  refractive  index." 
The  irregularity  of  the  granules,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  form  fibrin,  as  described  by  Ranviur,  and  the  peculiar 
color  of  the  granules  is  recalled  by  the  following  description 
of  the  Charcot-Leyden  crystals  by  Lcnhartz:  "The  Cbarcot- 
Leyden  crystals  are  delicate,  very  sharply  pointed  oetahedra 
which  occur  in  very  variable  size.  They  present  a  sometimes 
water-clear,  transparent,  sometimes  a  slightly  yellowish-green, 
Rhine-wine  color;  they  occur  either  isolated  or  in  dense  col- 
lections, which  here  and  there  are  jumbled  together,  or  in 
uniform  rows,  following  the  mucous  shreds."  The  same  author 
also  says:  "The  crystals  were  first  found  in  the  sputum  by 
Friedreich  in  croupous  bronchitis.  On  the  other  hand,  Leyden 
had  drawn  attention  to  their  frequent  occurrence  in  asthmatic 

I  expectoration." 
The  association  with  various  pulmonary  diseases  obviously 
suggests  that  their  presence  is  pathological,  whereas  we  con- 
aider  their  presence  in  the  lung  as  normal,  and  their  elimination 
in  their  recognizable  form  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  morbid 
state.  That  such  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  emphasized 
by  Lcnhartz  that:  "The  longer  the  asthmatic  subject  is  free 
from  paroxysms,— that  is,  the  more  time  allowed  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  crystals, — the  more  densely  the  spirals  are  studded 
with  these  crystals." 

While  all  these  facts  sustain  our  opinion  that  the  lungs 
show  ample  evidence  of  the  presence  in  them  of  eosinophile 
cells  and  of  their  granules,  their  identity  as  offsprings  of 
the  neutrophiles  should  be  demonstrable  here,  as  elsewhere, 
through  their  chemical  properties.  Indeed,  their  identity  as 
daughter-cells  of  neutrophile  leucocytes  does  not  disappear 
even  in  the  lungs,  for  both  acids  and  alkalies  can  dissolve  them, 
while  the  test  common  to  both  neutrophile  and  eosinophile 
granules,  i.e.,  insolubility  in  alcohol,  is  also  applicable  here. 


*•  Lenliiru:    Loc.  cU. 
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Lenhartz  not  only  confirms  this  assertion  by  saying,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  crystals:  "They  are  readily  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  acids,  and  alkalies,  but  are  insoluble*  in  alcohol";  but 
we  also,  it  seems  to  us,  can  consider,  as  confirmation  of  our 
interpretation  of  the  identity  of  the  granules  from  which  the 
crystals  were  derived,  his  statement  that:  "fixation  of  the  air- 
dried  preparation  for  one  hour  in  absolute  alcohol  and  subse- 
quent staining  with  Chenzinsky's  eostn-methylene-blue  solution 
also  gives  very  good  results," 

All  these  facts  further  confirm  the  origin  of  the  eosino- 
phils leucocytes  from  the  liver,  for  there  is  no  other  path  that 
would  have  brought  them  to  the  lungs.  They  also  seem  to  us 
to  clearly  show  that,  after  their  formation  by  mitosis  in  the  liver, 
eosinophils  leucocytes  are  carried  to  the  pulmonary  lobules. 

What  are  the  physiological  functions  of  eosinophile  leuco- 
cytes? In  the  ninth  chapter  (page  481)  we  suggested  that  the 
nervo-vascular  mechanism  of  the  lungs  was  composed  of  two 
autonomous,  though  correlated,  systems:  the  respiratory  and 
bronchial.  The  respiratory  system,  according  to  our  concep- 
tion, is  composed  of  (a)  the  pulmonary  lobules,  in  the  walls  of 
which  the  blood  is  oxygenated;  (b)  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
its  subdivisions,  which  bring  venous  blood,  adrenal  secretion, 
and  hepatic  sugar  to  the  capillaries  of  the  lobules;  (c)  the  pul- 
monary venules  and  veins,  which  return  the  arterialized  blood 
to  the  heart.  The  bronchial  nervo-vascular  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  for  its  purpose  to  supply  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance, which,  by  meeting  the  hepatic  sugar  contained  in  the 
blood  of  the  lobular  capillary,  liberates  the  necessary  energy 
upon  which  the  local  functions  depend.  It  thus  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  lobule  is  the  seat  of  the  respiratory  process,  and 
that  all  correlated  organs  of  the  respiratory  system,  from  the 
nasal  cavities  down  to  the  terminal  bronchial  ramifications, 
ore  but  accessory  structures. 

This  question  has  already  engaged  the  attention  of  pathol- 
ogists, including  Virchow,  Wagner,  and  Cohnheim.  Lenhartz's 
view  is  fully  sustained  by  our  own  investigations,  however, 
when  he  says:  "It  is  not  improbable  that  the  majority  of  the 


*•  Th«M  ttalici  are  Dr.  LenharU'a. 
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cells  designated  as  'alveolar  epithelia'  are  variously  alteTed 
forms  of  leucocytes.  The  protoplasm  very  frequently  shows 
fine-  or  coarsely-  granular  fatty  metamorphosis,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  the  strongly  refractive  index."  Again,  while  Len- 
hartz  expresses  his  belief  that  the  positive  identification  of 
the  "alveolar  epithelia"  is  "extremely  difficult.,"  he  states  that 
he  understands  thereby  "the  large  oval  or  round  polygonal 
cells,  three  to  six  times  as  large  as  a  white  blood-corpuscle, 
which  are  found  in  almost  every  sputum.  The  usually  large 
cell-body  is  coarsely  granular,  and  contains  one  or  several 
vesicle-like  nuclei."  The  true  identity  of  epithelium  of  the 
alveoli  and,  therefore,  of  the  lobule  of  which  they  form  part, 
now  6eems  clear,  if  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  data  we  have 
submitted:  The  cells  to  which  Lenhartz  refers,  i.e.,  Ihe  lobular 
epithelial  cells,  are  aggregates  of  ihe  polynuclcar  neutropkiles  and 
of  ihe  daughter-cells  of  tfie  latter,  the  eosinophils. 

We  have  Been  that  the  neutrophils  start  from  the  intes- 
tinal canal;  that  Macallum  and  L.  F.  Barker  found  leucocytes 
gorged  with  iron  in  this  region;  and,  finally,  that  some  bilirubin 
at  least  is  recovered  from  the  intestine— obviously,  now,  by  leu- 
cocytes. We  have  traced  the  latter  from  the  intestinal  canal, 
through  the  portal  system,  liver,  hepatic  veins,  heart,  thence 
to  the  alveoli.  After  giving  the  formula  of  haemoglobin,  Pro- 
fessor Foster  writes:  "It  will  thus  be  seen  that  haemoglobin 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  other  elements  usually  present  in 
proteid  substances,  a  certain  amount  of  iron;  that  is  to  say,  the 
element  iron  is  a  distinct  part  of  the  hiemoglobin  molecule,  a 

tfact  which  of  itself  renders  haemoglobin  remarkable  among  the 
chemical  substances  present  in  the  animal  body."  Kanthack 
and  Hardy  noted,  as  previously  stated,  that  "in  fluid  prepara- 
tions the  granules  have  a  brilliant,  greenish  luster" — a  charac- 
teristic of  fine  haemoglobin  crystals.  Haemoglobin  is  readily 
soluble  in  blood-Berum,  as  are  the  granules,  we  have  seen. 
Ether  coagulates  haemoglobin;  it  caused,  in  Milroy  and  Mal- 
colm's experiments,49  the  granules  to  lose  a  part  of  their  re- 
fractive power,  even  when  boiling  ether  was  used.  The  proteid 
constituents  of  the  granules  of  the  neutrophiles,  myosinogen 
and  fibrinogen,  belong  to  the  globulin  group. 

"MIItot  and  Malcolm:    Loo.  tit.,  p.  ill. 
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This  recalls  oar  statement  (page  440)  in  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  heart-muscle  is  supplied  with  its  myo- 
sinogen.  We  then  said,  referring  to  the  present  analysis: 
"Paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  seem,  we  were  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  minute  granules  referred  to  on  page  433" — a 
general  outline  of  the  prevailing  views  concerning  the  histology 
of  the  myocardium,  in  which  the  minute  pigment-granules, 
easily  seen  therein  microscopically,  are  mentioned — "were  act- 
ually supplied  to  the  heart  through  the  intermediary  of  leuco- 
cytes. These  cells  were  found  to  migrate  from  the  liver  (also 
through  the  hepatic  veins)  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  where  they 
meet  the  adrenal  secretion  and  proceed  with  it  to  the  right 
ventricle." 

We  can  now  readily  understand  how  the  granules  of  the 
neutrophils  are  supplied  to  the  muscle-fibers  by  quoting  an- 
other of  our  own  statements  (page  434)  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution of  fluids  in  the  intimate  structure  of  the  heart: 
"Fluids  can  penetrate  through  the  maze  of  cellular  tissue  to 
the  bare  muscular  fibers;  the  sheaths  that  include  the  columns 
or  chains  of  muscular  bundles  afford  a  peculiar  system  of  cana- 
lization through  which  the  liquids  can  easily  gain  access  to  them. 
The  canals — the  lacuna?  of  Henle — are  the  intervals  between 
the  columns  of  secondary  bundles,  or  their  sheaths,  rather, 
which  are  placed  in  longitudinal  apposition.  Schweigger-Seidel 
and  Banvier  having  observed  that  interstitial  injections  of  col- 
ored substances  penetrated  the  lymphatic  vessels;  the  lacunae 
have  been  considered  as  adjuncts,  or  extensions,  of  the  latter." 
In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  Thebesian  channels  are  adjuncts  of 
the  lymphatic  system,  for  it  is  through  their  intermediary  that 
the  lacunaB  of  Henle  are  supplied  with  myosinogen  granules  and 
— a  feature  we  wish  to  emphasize — their  nutritional  peptones 
and  their  fibrinogen.  All  of  these  jointly  supply  the  heart  with 
its  working  energy,  when  acted  upon  by  the  oxidizing  substance 
of  the  blood-stream. 

The  bulk  of  the  venous  blood  which  enters  the  heart  is 
sent,  we  have  seen,  along  with  its  adrenal  secretion  and  its  leu- 
cocytes— neutrophile  and  eosinophile — to  the  lungs,  Virchow, 
Friedreich,  Leyden,  Cohnheim,  Wagner,  Lenhartz,  and  other 
investigators  having  found  them  in  the  sputum,  and  histology 
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having  demonstrated  their  presence  in  the  alveoli.  Again,  the 
path  for  theBe  leucocytes  from  the  intestine  to  the  true  respira- 
tory areas  of  the  lungs  is  comparatively  direct:  features  which 
distinctly  suggest  that  the  protective  functions  in  the  respira- 
tory tract  re8;emble  those  in  the  intestinal  canal,  as  regards  the 
eosinophilic  granules  and  the  phagocytic  functions  of  the  neu- 
trophils, both  kinds  of  cells  being  present,  as  we  have  seen. 
Of  course,  the  intestinal  lymph-folliclea  being  the  source  of 
these  cells,  another  arrangement  prevails  in  the  pulmonary 
lobules:  i.e.,  that  to  which  we  referred  on  page  713,  to  the  effect 
that  the  lobular  epithelium  per  se  is  an  aggregate  of  neutro- 
phils and  eosinophiles. 

We  can  readily  understand,  now,  why  the  eosinophiles  de- 
plete themselves  of  their  granules  in  the  alveoli:  i.e.,  to  dis- 
solve them  in  the  plasma  prior  to  their  absorption  by  the  red 
corpuscles.  Indeed,  the  reticular  structure  of  red  corpuscles, 
"the  same  as  that  of  colorless  blood-corpuscles,"41  observed 
by  Louis  Elsherg  in  1879,  seems  to  us  to  present  all  the  feat- 
ures that  have  led  us  to  consider  as  canaliculi  the  threads  that 
constitute  this  reticulum  in  the  latter  cells.  That  the  red- 
corpuscle  "granulations,"  "platelets,"  or  "hasmatoblasts"  de- 
rived from  them  are  mere  droplets  of  oxidizing  substance 
poured  out  through  these  canaliculi  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  characteristic  affinity  (requiring  oxygen  and  alkaline  salts, 
according  to  Ehrlich)  for  methylene-blue  again  appears:  i.e., 
as  manifested  by  the  deep-blue  Btain  which  we  found  in  other 
structures,  the  axis-cylinder,  neuroglia,  etc.,  and  in  the  leuco- 
pytes  themselves.  This  fact  was  also  noted  by  Litten.48  That 
the  droplets  pass  out  through  centrifugal  channels  in  the  cell, 
and  that  the  latter  presents  the  general  mechanical  character- 
istics of  leucocytes,  is  also  suggested  by  the  researches  of 
Hirschfeld,40  who  observed  that  the  "hlood-plates"  are  first 
seen  as  circular  disks  occupying  the  center  of  the  cell,  then 
move  very  slowly  toward  the  periphery,  and  finally  drop  out 
of  the  cell  through  a  minute  aperture,  which  closes  up  again. 


"it.    U.    Holbrook:     "Proceeding!   of   the   American    Mlcroicopical    Soclatr,' 
T0l.  18M. 

-  Litten:    Deutsche  med.  Woehenwhrltt,  Not.  J,  1899. 
«•  Hlrsehfald:   Vlrchow'i  Archly,  rol.  elxrt,  lflOL 
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As  the  "plate"  leaves  the  cell  the  external  portion  gradually 
increases  in  size  and  is  connected  with  the  rest  by  a  thread. 
Several  of  these  may  leave  the  cell  together  from  different  parts 
of  the  periphery.  He  also  found  them  to  stain  with  methylene- 
blue  and  hematoxylin.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  in  the  red 
corpuscle  a  diminutive  nucleated  sponge  capable  of  absorbing 
hemoglobin  from  the  serum  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli  and  of 
dealing  it  out  in  the  blood-stream  as  needed  by  the  plasma. 

This  feature  and  the  functions  of  the  leucocytes  just 
described  introduce  complemental  factors  in  the  respiratory 
process  as  we  interpreted  it  in  the  second  chapter.  It  now 
seems  to  us  that  the  whole  process  is  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: — 

1.  The  true  respiratory  areas  in  the  pulmonary  lobules  are. 
composed  of  the  alveolar  endothelial  plates  (the  non-nucleated 
epithelium )  and  groups  of  eosinophil  leucocytes  (the  nucleated 
epithelium)  interposed  between  the  former. 

2.  The  eosinophile  cells  are  the  bodies  in  tvhich  haemoglobin 
is  formed  from  the  proteids,  bilirubin,  and  iron,  absorbed  by 
their  parent-cells,  the  neutrophils,  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

S.  When  the  eosinophile  leucocytes  reach  the  alveoli  from 
the  liver  via  the  heart  they  assume  an  orderly  arrangement  and 
alter  their  shape,  so  as  to  form  the  alveolar  epithelium. 

If.  The  eosinophile  leucocytes  supply  the  adjacent  plasma 
with  their  hamatin,  and  the  latter  is  absorbed  by  the  underlying 
red  corpuscles  along  with  the  oxygenized  secretion  (oxidizing 
substance)  to  form  hemoglobin. 

5.  Leucocytogenesis  being  governed  by  the  adrenal  system, 
the  main  factors  of  the  above  respiratory  process,  the  production 
of  eosinophile  cells  and  of  adrenal  secretion,  are  thus  dependent 
upon  the  functional  integrity  of  this  system. 

6.  The  neutrophile  leucocytes  which  accompany  the  eosino- 
phile* migrate  from  the  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  artery  to 
the  perialveolar  lymphatics,  and  supply  the  interlobular  struc- 
tures with  their  nutritional  and  functional  elements:  i.e.,  pep- 
tones, myosinogen,  and  fibrinogen. 

7.  During  certain  diseases  neutrophile  and  basophile  leuco- 
cytes may  also  penetrate  into  the  alveoli  and  be  found  in  the 
sputum. 


Leucocytes. — These  cell: 
vision  into  two  groups,  "finely-granular"  and  "coarsely-gran- 
ular," which  characterizes  those  just  reviewed.  They  seem  to 
differ  from  the  latter  in  every  other  way,  however,  for,  while 
these  are  amoeboid,  basophiles  are  not  considered  so-  by  moBt 
histologists.  Gulland — rightly,  in  our  opinion — contends  that 
they  are,  the  variations  of  shape  that  they  show  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  scattered  throughout  the  body  being 
adduced  as  main  reasons.  The  nucleus  is  round,  oval,  or  kid- 
ney-like; is  less  clearly  differentiated  from  the  cell-substance; 
and  stains  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  that  of  the  neu- 
trophile. 

As  regards  their  distribution,  Ehrlich  and  Ranvier  found 
them  in  the  peritoneal,  pleural,  and  pericardial  cavities,  and 
also  in  the  connective  tissue,  but,  as  emphasized  by  Kanthack 
and  Ilardy,  the  cells  in  the  connective  tissue  differ  somewhat 
in  shape  and  size  from  those  in  the  three  cavities  mentioned. 
The  latter  investigators  also  found  the  coarsely-granular  baso- 
philes "exceedingly  numerous  in  connective-tissue  spaces,  where 
they  form  sometimes  an  almost  complete  sheath  for  the  hjmph- 
cujiillaries."  Their  distribution  furthermore  resembles  that  of 
the  eosinophiles  in  the  fact  that  they  are  relatively  very  scarce 
in  the  blood. 

The  chemical  characteristics  of  the  basophile  granules  is 
suggested  by  a  curious  phenomenon  which  is  especially  notice- 
able in  animals,  and  to  which  Kanthack  and  Hardy  refer  in  the 
following  words:  "The  unstable,  or  explosive  nature  of  the 
coarsely-granular  basophile  cells  in  certain  animals  is  one  of 
their  most  remarkable  characters.  In  the  rat  and  mouse  per- 
fect preparations  of  these  cells  may  be  very  easily  made,  but 
in  the  guinea-pig  and  rabbit  they  can  be  preserved  only  with 
the  most  rapid  fixntion  by  heat  or  absolute  alcohol.  In  these 
animals  the  mere  exposure  of  the  ccelomic  fluid  to  the  air,  or 
to  contact  with  a  cover-slip  for  a  few  seconds,  is  sufficient  to 
cause  their  complete  disappearance.  Cells  characterized  by 
great  instability  have  been  described  elsewhere  in  astacus50  as 
the  Explosive'  cell  of  that  animal,  and  the  basophile  cells  of 


"  H»rdjr;     Journal  of  Physiology,  Nos.  1  and  !,  vol.    xlll. 
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the  guinea-pig  and  rabbit  might,  with  equal  justice,  be  desig- 
nated the  explosive  cells  of  those  animals."  A  familiar  histo- 
logical fact  will  suggest  the  relationship  between  such  a  cell 
and  the  oxidizing  substance.  Berdal,"  quoting  Hanvier,  says: 
"The  action  of  oxygen  or  of  the  air  may  be  observed  in  an 
extremely  simple  way:  A  lymph  preparation  which  has  served 
for  the  examination  of  amoeboid  movements  is  carefully  sur- 
rounded with  paraffin  and  set  aside  for  thirty-six  hours.  If, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  lymphatic  cells  are  examined,  all 
will  be  seen  to  have  reassumed  the  spherical  form  and  to  no 
longer  project  pseudopodia.  Removal  of  the  paraffin  and  rais- 
ing of  the  disk  so  as  to  admit  a  small  quantity  of  air  will  suffice 
to  cause  the  amoeboid  motion  to  recur."  The  explosive  nature 
of  the  coarsely-granular  basophile  cell  can  only  be  due  to  the 
one  cause:  the  presence  of  large  proportion  of  phosphorus, 
both  in  its  nuclein  and  granules. 

In  their  paper  upon  the  free  granules  derived  from  leuco- 
cytes Stokes  and  Wegefarth  review  the  investigations  of  H.  F. 
Miiller,  of  Nothnagel's  clinic."  This  observer  found  them  both 
in  diseased  and  normal  blood,  and  describes  them  as  "highly 
refractive,  round  or  dumb-bell  shaped  bodies,  which  show  s 
dancing,  molecular  movement,  but  no  independent  motion." 
When  mounted  in  1-per-cent.  osmic  acid  "the  reaction  for  fat 
does  not  occur,"  nor  can  they  be  dissolved  by  acetic  acid  or 
ether.  An  important  feature  in  connection  with  our  inquiry  is 
that  Miiller  is  recorded  as  stating  that  "he  does  not  consider 
them  as  Ehrlich's  neutrophilic  granules  escaped  from  leuco- 
cytes" and  that  "the  neutrophilic  granules  are  dissolved  by 
dilute  acetic  acid,  while  the  bodies  which  he  has  studied  are  not 
dissolved  by  this  acid."  This  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
chemical  analyses  of  Milroy  and  Malcolm,  who  found  that  acids 
dissolved  eosinophile  granules,  and  with  the  observations  of 
Lenhartz  in  respect  to  those  found  in  sputum.  Stokes  and 
Wegefarth  further  emphasize  the  dissimilarity  of  basophiles 
from  acidophils  in  general,  as  viewed  from  our  standpoint, 
when  they  say,  doubtless  referring  to  Eanvier's  interpretation 
of  the  purpose  of  the  granules  of  white  globules:   "They  are 

■  Berdal:   Loc.  eit.,  p.  J75. 

■  H.  F.  11011m:   Cantralbl.  fOr  alls.  Path.  u.  path.  Anat.  toI.  Till, 
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not  concerned  in  the  formation  of  fibrin,  since  they  remain  out- 
side of  the  fibrinous  net-work  or  are  only  accidentally  attached 
to  it."  We  thus  have  evidence  to  the  effect  that  basophiles  are 
different  from  neutrophil,  both  chemically  and  functionally. 

What  is  the  nature  of  these  granules?  M tiller  is  stated  to 
disbelieve  "that  they  are  true  particles  of  fat,  since  they  do  not 
give  a  reaction  with  osmic  acid,"  while  he  is  credited  with  the 
opinion  "that  they  may  be  bodies  resembling  fat,  hut  which 
fail  to  show  the  osmic-acid  stain."  Indeed,  the  persistence 
with  which  thhj  characteristic  appearance  is  noted  by  investi- 
gators is  noteworthy.  Thus,  Kolliker,"  Ranvier,"  Bizzorero," 
von  Liinbeck,"  and  Hayem"  are  referred  to  by  Stokes  and 
Wegefarth  as  having  also  observed  bodies  resembling  fat-gran- 
ules in  the  blood  of  normal  human  beings,  those  of  the  last- 
named  investigator  and  others  described  by  Schiefferdecker  and 
Kossel"  also  as  fat-granules  being  thought  by  Miiller  to  be 
identical  to  those  observed  by  him.  That  they  are  fat-Iifce,  as 
thought  by  Miiller,  but  not  fat,  Beems  to  ua  quite  clear. 

Miiller,  we  have  Been,  refers  (as  do  other  investigators)  to 
the  fact  that  these  granules  are  "highly  refractive."  As  this 
sign  also  attends  eosinophilic  granules,  it  would  appear  to  have 
but  little  differential  value;  such  is  not  the  case,  however, 
when  this  property  is  jointly  considered  with  the  osmic-acid 
reaction,  for  we  have  here  the  two  main  distinctive  signs  of 
myelin.  "It  is  extremely  refringent,"  writes  Berdal,  referring 
to  the  latter;  and  he  also  alludes  to  the  familiar  fact  that 
"myelin  treated  with  osmic  acid"  stains  black. 

Still,  if  the  granules  are  composed  of  myelin,  the  active 
constituent  of  the  latter,  lecithin,  should  be  present,  since  we 
found  this  body  not  only  in  the  myelin  of  nerves,  but  also  in 
that  of  the  neuron  and  the  interior  of  the  dendrites.  That 
some  granules  do  contain  this  body  is  evident,  inasmuch  as 
Foster,  in  his  review  of  the  physiological  chemistry  of  white 
corpuscles,  writes:  "Next  in  importance  to  the  proteids  as  con- 


1867. 


**  KOlllkcr:    "Handbucb  dcr  Gewebelebro  dee   Mencben, 

**  RaiiTler:     "Tralte  Technique  d'ltlstologlc,"  1875. 

■*  Blzzorero:    "•Handbucb  der  kilo.  Med.,"  18S7. 

™  Vou  Llinbeck:    "Gruodrlea  clovr  kllnlecboa  Patholoile  dea  Blutce,"   18H. 

"  Harem:    "Du  sang  at  de  aca  alt£ratloua  aoatrmlquea,"  1889. 

■  Scblefferdccker  and  Koaael:    G«webelehre,  Bd.  zl,  U9L 
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stant  constituents  of  the  white  cells  come  certain  fats.  Among 
these  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  complex  fatty  body,  lecithin." 
As  we  now  know  that  the  nuclei  of  all  leucocytes  are  similar  in 
composition,  this  can  only  apply  to  their  granules. 

This  involves  the  necessity  of  differentiating  between  the 
two  kinds  of  granules  present,  the  acidophiles  (neutrophiles  and 
eosinophils)  and  basophiles.  Professor  Foster  points  to  this 
distinction,  it  seems  to  us,  when  he  says:  "next  in  importance 
to  the  proteids,  etc."  The  basophilic  granules  are  evidently  not 
composed  of  nucleo-proteids:  a  fact  which  eliminates  the  acido- 
phil cells  and  their  granules.  Indeed,  we  have  confirmatory 
evidence  that  it  is  not  the  latter  which  contain  lecithin  in  the 
following  allusion  to  both  kinds  of  acidophile  granules  by 
Milroy  and  Malcolm:  "The  fact  that  neither  alcohol  nor  ether 
dissolves  the  granules  excludes  the  possibility  that  they  consist 
of  fat  or  lecithin." 

How  do  basophile  cells  acquire  their  lecithin-building  con- 
stituents? As  is  well  known,  emulsified  fats  also  penetrate  the 
intestinal  villi,  but,  instead  of  entering  as  do  nucleo-proteids 
into  the  venules,  they  enter  the  lymphatic  circulation  directly, 
by  way  of  the  lacteals.  Are  they  absorbed  by  the  villi,  and  then 
by  the  lacteals,  or  are  they  also  taken  up  by  leucocytes  and 
carried  into  the  latter?  Inasmuch  as  the  lymph  contained  in 
the  lymphatic  vessels  is  itself  crowded  with  leucocytes  similar 
to  some  of  those  found  in  the  blood-stream,  we  must  first  ascer- 
tain whether  these  leucocytes  in  any  way  leave  the  lymphatic 
circulation  in  the  intestine  as  they  evidently  do  when  the 
lymph-ducts  open  into  the  general  venous  system  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  internal  jugular  and  the  subclavian  veins  on  both 
sides. 

It  may  prove  useful,  however,  to  first  recall  the  fact  that 
the  so-called  "chyme"  and  "chyle"  represent  the  same  liquid, 
%.$.,  the  lymph,  and  that  these  terms  were  suggested  by  a  tem- 
porary quantitative  difference  in  the  constituents  of  the  lymph 
in  the  mesenteric  lymphatics,  which  are  greatly  increased  dur- 
ing the  process  of  absorption.  Again,  it  may  also  be  well  to 
refer  to  the  fact  that  lymph  is  merely  blood-plasma  practically 
devoid  of  red  corpuscles,  but  containing  lymphocytes  and 
coarsely-granular  basophile  leucocytes,  and,  besides,  minute  fat- 
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globules  which,  show  an  active  Brownian  movement,  though 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  protoplasm  to  prevent  their  run- 
ning together  as  fat-drops  are  wont  to  do, 

■  "Lymph  also  contains  fibrin,"  writes  Professor  Duval,  "but 

a  fibrin  which  is  slow  to  coagulate  spontaneously;  indeed,  lymph 
removed  from  the  vessel  begins,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 

■  so,  to  harden  into  a  colorless  jelly,  from  which  a  reticulated  mass 
soon  becomes  separated  as  does  blood-fibrin  undergoing  coagu- 
lation." The  cause  of  this  delay  seems  to  us  but  a  natural 
result  of  the  absence  of  both  varieties  of  acidophils  leucocytes, 
while  the  slow  coagulation  is  but  a  normal  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  the  lymph  is  plasma  which,  though  derived  from  the 
blood,  and  deprived  of  neutrophile  leucocytes,  nevertheless  con- 

I  tains  more  or  less  fibrinogen.  "More  or  less"  is  applicable  in 
a  double  6ense  here,  for  lymph  taken  from  the  lymphatics  of 
the  extremities,  for  instance,  coagulates  more  rapidly  than  that 
taken  from  some  vessels  of  the  trunk.  Lymph  also  contains 
serum-albumin  and  serum-globulin  in  reduced  quantity,  and 
relatively  very  small  proportions  of  urea,  neutral  fats,  and 
Bugar,  as  compared  to  the  blood.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however, 
as  regards  inorganic  salts,  which  are  present  in  the  lymph  and 
blood  in  similar  proportions. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  process  through  which  fats  are 
taken  up  from  the  intestine  and  their  itinerary  in  the  blood- 

I  stream  until  they  are  used  for  the  elaboration  of  basophile 
granules? 
Stewart,"  referring  to  the  nature  of  this  process,  says: 
"The  common  view  has  long  been  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
fat  escapes  decomposition,  and,  after  emulsification  by  the  soaps 
formed  from  the  liberated  fatty  acids,  is  absorbed  as  neutral 
fat  by  the  epithelial  cells  covering  the  villi.  If  an  animal  is 
killed  during  digestion  of  a  fatty  meal,  these  cells  are  found 
to  contain  globules  of  different  sizes,  which  stain  black  with 
osroic  acid,  and  dissolved  out  by  ether,  leaving  vacuoles  in  the 
cell-6ubstance,  and  are  therefore  fat.  It  has  always  been  diffi- 
cult to  explain  how  droplets  of  emulsified  fat  could  get  into 
Eof  the  epithelial  cells,  and  yet  it  certainly  passes 


■  Stewart:    Uoc.  ril.,  p.  179. 
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into  them,  and  not  between  them."  Foster  also  refers  to 
feature  in  the  following  quotations:  "It  has,  it  is  tnw,  been 
maintained  by  some  that  they  [the  neutral  fats]  pass  fafwm" 
the  cells,  and  not  into  them,  but  the  evidence  is  distinctly 
against  this  view."  Alluding  to  the  rods  of  the  striated  border, 
he  Bays:  "We  may  imagine  that  the  globules  pass  into  the  cell- 
substance  by  help,  in  some  way,  of  these  rods  through  amceboid 
movements  comparable  with  the  LngeBtive  movements  of  the 
body  of  an  amoeba;  but  we  have  no  positive  evidence  to  support 
this  view."  .  .  .  "Within  the  columnar  cell,  the  fat  maj 
be  seen,  both  in  osmie-acid  preparations  and  in  fresh  living 
cells,  to  be  disposed  in  globules  of  various  sizes,  6ome  large  and 
some  small,  each  globule  placed  in  a  space  of  the  protoplasmic 
cell-substance.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  fat  actually  entered 
the  cell  exactly  in  the  form  of  these  globules;  it  may  be  that 
the  fat  passes  the  striated  border  in  vtnj  minute  spherulr;, 
which,  reaching  the  body  of  the  cell,  run  together  into  larger 
globules;  but  whether  this  is  so  or  not  we  do  npt  kno 

All  thiB  seems  to  pointedly  suggest  that  the  epithelial  will 
take  up  minute  fat-particles  to  submit  them  to  some  local  proc- 
ess. Bohm  and  von  Davidoff'1  emphasize  the  feature 
process  when  they  say,  referring  to  the  fat-globules  in  the 
epithelial  cells:  "It  seemed  most  probable  that  protoplasmic 
threads  (pseudopodia)  were  thrown  out  from  each  through  iu 
cuticular  zone,  which,  after  taking  up  the  fat.  withdrew  with  it 
again  into  the  cell.  But  when  it  was  shown  that,  after  feeding 
with  fatty  acids  or  soaps,  globules  of  fats  still  nppe.i 
epithelial  cells  as  before,  and  that  the  chyle  also  contained  fit, 
the  hypothesis  was  suggested  that  the  fat  is  split  up  by  th« 
pancreatic  juice  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids,  and  that  tb* 
fatty  acids  are  then  dissolved  by  the  bile  and  the  alkalies  of 
the  intestinal  juice  only  again  to  combine  with  the  glycerin  to 
form  fat  vcAm  the  epithelial  cells,"  Stewart  further  6tat« 
that  "when  an  animal  is  fed  with  fatty  acids  they  are  n> 
absorbed,  but  appear  as  neutral  fats  in  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic 
duet,  having  combined  with  glycerin  in  the  intestinal  irell, 
and  the  epithelial  cells  contain  globules  of  fat,  just  as  they 

*•  All  tulles  below  this  word  are  our  own. 
u  Bohm  and  von  DavldoB:    Loo.  oil.,  p.  254. 
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do  when  the  animal  is  fed  with  neutral  fat."  It  seems  clear, 
from  these  and  other  available  data,  that  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  villi  capture  fat-globules  from  the  intestinal  contents  and  if 
need  be  convert  this  fat  into  neutral  fats. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  villi  also  take  up  the 
leucocytes  which  ingest  proteids.  It  is  important,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  clearly  distinguish  the  two  mechanisms  involved 
one  from  the  other.  Biihm  and  von  Davidoff  testify  to  the 
passage  of  such  cells  into  the  villi  by  stating:  "Leucocytes  are 
sometimes  found  within  the  epithelial  cells,  but  more  usually 
between  them,  and,  according  to  Stohr,  when  seen  in  these 
positions  are  in  the  act  of  migrating  into  the  lumen  of  the  in- 
testine." Stewart,  however,  remarks,  in  this  connection:  "Leu- 
cocytes have  been  asserted  to  be  the  active  agents  in  the  ab- 
sorption of  fats.  They  have  been  described  as  pushing  their 
way  between  the  epithelial  cells,  fishing,  aa  it  were,  for  fatty 
particles  in  the  juices  of  the  intestine,  and  then  traveling  back 
to  discharge  their  cargo  into  the  lymph.  This  view,  however, 
is  erroneous."  It  is  erroneous,  but  only  in  one  respect,  in  our 
opinion,  i.e.,  their  direct  connection  with  the  absorption  of 
fata,  for,  aa  stated,  the  functions  of  these  wandering  cells  is 
to  carry  proteidB  to  the  intravillous  venules.  These  do  not, 
therefore,  enter  the  intravillous  lacteals.  But  other  leucocytes 
penetrate  the  latter  with  the  neutral  fat-globules.  "Although 
the  leucocytes  do  not  aid  in  the  absorption  of  fat  from  the 
intestine,"  6ays  Stewart,  "they  appear  to  take  it  up  from  the 
epithelial  cells,  conveying  it  through  the  spaces  of  the  net-work 
of  adenoid  tissue  that  occupies  the  interior  of  the  villus,  to  dis- 
charge it  into  the  central  lacteal,  where  it  mingles  with  the 
lymph."  The  distinction  we  suggest  in  this  connection  appears 
to  us  to  remove  the  confusion  that  exists  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  Briefly,  our  conception  of  the  process  is  as  follows: 
While  the  leucocytes  which  ingest  proteids  from  the  intestinal  food- 
stuffs pass  between  the  epithelial  cells  and  enter  tiie  venules,  the  leu- 
cocytes which  ingest  fats  only  carry  the  latter  from  the  inner  limits 
of  the  epithelial  cells  to  the  interior  of  the  lacteal,  and  deposit  them 
therein. 

Professor  Foster  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  number 
of  leucocytes  found  to  contain  any  appreciable  degree  of  fat  is 
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too  small  to  account  for  the  amount  of  fat  absorbed.    But  it 
seems  to  us  that,  if  these  only  transfer  the  fat  from  fti 
tlulial  cells  to  the  lacteala,  the  to-and-fro  ns  of  each 

cell  and  the  enormous  number  of  villi  over  which  the  food  of  a 
single  meal  has  to  pass  amply  compensate  for  the  apparent 
paucity  of  cells.  An  additional  reason  adduced  by  Professor 
Foster  is  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  a  saline  such  u 
magnesium  sulphate  "produces  effects  the  very  reverse  of 
sorption,"  these  cells  being  present  in  unusual  nun 
interpreted  from  our  standpoint,  aDd  as  will  be  shown 
the  action  of  purgatives  is  studied,  these  agents  greatly 
the  flow  of  serum  into  the  intestinal  canal  by  reflex  actios  sad 
crowd  its  walls  with  defensive  agencies,  inclm 
We  are  dealing  here,  not  with  a  normal  process,  such  as  u  ih« 
fat-absorbing  function,  but  with  an  engorgement  by  proteeim 
elements. 

The  axial  contraction  and  relaxation  which  occurs  in 
villus  to  cause  its  various  contents  to  gravitate  into  their 
spective  channels  may,  however,  be  instrumental  in  causing  fat- 
particles  that  have  already  passed  the  epithelium  i. 
only  the  laotaal,  but  the  venules  also,  fat-  lea,  or  what  par* 

ported  to  be  such,  having  been  found  in  the  blood.  This  hsV 
ure,  and  the  manner  in  which  fat-gfobules  reach  I 
lymphatic  circulation,  are  exemplified  in  the  fallowing 
Stewart:  "The  contraction  of  the  Bmooth  muscular  r j  •■  r . 
the  villus  and  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestinal 
alter  the  capacity  of  the  lacteal  chamber,  and  so  alt. 
fill  it  from  the  lymph  of  the  adenoid  reticulum  and  empty  ii 
into  the  lymphatic  vessel  with  which  it  is  connected.  firths 
kind  of  pumping  action  the  passage  of  fat  an <1  n 
into  the  lymphatics  is  aided.  In  the  dog  no  fat  is  absorbs* 
by  the  blood-vessels,  except  perhaps  a  small  q  is  Isf 

form  of  soaps;  it  nearly  all  goes  into  the  lacteala,  and  thaw 
by  the  general  lymph-stream  through  the  ;•,.-  duct  is* 

the  blood." 

An  interesting  feature  now  a  ,-»in  sr»  il 

the  basophiles  poured  into  a  channel,  the  left  subclavian  iaa, 
which  empties  into  a  large  venous  trunk,  the  superior  tea 
cava,  which  in  turn  carries  them  to  the  right  heart.    We  hi 
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practically  a  repetition  of  the  process  witnessed  in  the  case  of 
the  neutrophils  with  the  exception  of  the  passage  through  the 
liver,  the  basophiles  being  directly  transmitted  to  the  heart, 
and  therefore  likewise  to  the  pulmonary  lobules. 

Indeed,  we  find  our  view  that  the  granules  of  these  cells 
are  myelin  amply  confirmed  in  this  connection,  for,  while  Len- 
hartz  alludes  to  the  neutrophilic  granules  found  in  colorless 
sputum,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  sputum  of  asthmatics  contains 
"numerous  eosinophile  and  quite  numerous  basophils  leuco- 
cytes," he  also  Tefers,  when  reviewing  the  characteristics  of 
the  cells  observed  microscopically  in  this  connection,  to  cells 
that  "present  considerable  coarse  granulation,"  and  remarks: 
"Here,  however,  the  spherules  show  a  decidedly  dull  appear- 
ance, resembling  that  seen  in  crushed  nerva-substances.  For 
this  reason  they  were  designated  by  Virchow  as  myelin  drop- 
lets." Moreover,  Lenhartz0*  publishes  a  colored  plate,  one  of 
the  figures  of  which  represents  what  he  terms  with  E.  Wag- 
ner •"heart-lesion  cells"  found  in  the  lungs.  The  granules  of 
these,  he  says,  "are  similar  to  myelin,  and,  occasionally,  mors 
refringenl  than  fat.'* 

Evidently  the  nervous  system  is  supplied  with  its  myelin 
precisely  as  the  muscles  are  supplied  with  their  myosinogen. 
Kanthack  and  Hardy  state  that  the  coarsely-granular  cells  are 
not  only  rare,  but  completely  absent  from  the  blood,  while  the 
finely-granular  are  relatively  rare  in  the  latter  except  some 
hours  after  a  meal.  "To  say  that  these  cells  are  found  in  the 
body  only  in  very  small  numbers,  being  confined  to  the  blood 
and  scanty  even  there,"  remark  these  investigators,  referring 
to  the  finely-granular  basophiles,  "is  probably  only  equivalent 
to  saying  that  we  are  at  present  very  ignorant  as  to  their  his- 
tory, distribution,  and  significance.  However,  since  we  find 
this  coll  in  the  blood,  but  do  not  find  it  either  in  the  ccelomie 
fluid  or  in  the  interstitial  spaces  of  the  tissues  (except,  per- 
haps, in  those  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal),  we 
must,  until  further  facts  are  forthcoming,  regard  it  as  the  baso- 
phile  cell  of  the  blood."  Still,  they  refer  to  the  coarsely-gran- 
ular cells  as  "occurring  only  in  the  extravascular  spaces"  and 
in  the  "interstices  of  the  connective  tissue." 


■>  Lenhartt:    "Htkroskople  uud  Cbcml*  mm  Kraukenbett."  1900. 
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It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  in  the  finely-granular  cell  the 
freshly-laden  cell  on  its  way,  when  in  the  blood,  to  its  normal 
habitat,  the  connective-tissue  spaces,  where  their  granules  de- 
velop into  their  normal  size.  Indeed,  Qulland  alludes  to  a 
basophile  cell,  represented  in  one  of  his  plates,  of  which  he 
says:  "The  leucocyte  was  seen  to  have  been  fixed  in  the  act  of 
passing  through  a  narrow  hole  between  two  bundles  of  connective 
tissue."  This  cell  is  furthermore  accompanied  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  granules  held  in  a  net-work  of  fibers,  which  the  cell 
appears  to  drag  along  in  its  travels.  It  is  of  this  variety  of 
leucocyte  that  Gulland  says:  "It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
these  cells  show  a  great  tendency  to  leave  their  granules  be- 
hind them,"  etc.,  and  the  one  which,  in  the  portion  of  this 
section  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  general  properties  of  leuco- 
cytes, stands  pre-eminently  as  a  free-granule  producer. 

That  the  cell  in  migrating  from  the  vessels  and  passing 
through  connective-tissue  interstices  has  for  its  purpose  to 
reach  the  myelin  spaces  of  nerves  is  clearly  suggested  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  lymphatic  spaces  are  arranged  even  in  the 
finer  ramifications.  "In  its  course  Henle's  sheath  is  not  ap- 
plied against  the  nerve-tube,"  writes  Berdal**;  "there  is  between 
it  and  the  nerve-tube  a  space  occupied  by  lymph-plasma  which 
has  for  its  purpose  to  supply  the  cylinder-axis  with  its  nutri- 
tion." If  this  statement  is  interpreted  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  views,  it  is  more  than  nutrition,  but  myelin-granules,  which 
insinuate  themselves — through  chemical  affinity,  doubtless— 
wherever  there  is  need  for  them:  t'.«.,  wherever  their  consump- 
tion has  been  greatest.  "Medullated  nerve-fibers,  when  exam- 
ined, frequently  present  a  beaded  or  varicose  appearance,"  say 
Pick  and  Howden**;  "this  is  due  to  manipulation  and  pressure 
causing  the  oily  matter  to  collect  into  drops,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  primitive  sheath  even  slight 
pressure  will  cause  the  transudation  of  fatly  matter,  which 
collects  in  drops  of  oil  outside  the  membrane."  Evidently  we 
are  not  dealing  with  a  fixed  mass,  but  with  one  made  up  of 
extremely  mobile  particles,  which  to  us,  at  least,  represent  as 
many  basophile  granules.    If  the  space  between  Henle's  sheath 

•  Bard*]:    toe.  otL,  p.  IB. 

« Plek  and  Howden:    Loc.  eit.,  p.  1117. 
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contains  lymph  supplied  with  myelin-granules,  what  is  the  dif- 
ference hetween  a  nerve  thus  supplied  with  its  primary  source 
of  energy  and  a  "medullated"  neive?  None,  it  seems  to  us. 
Such  a  nerve  as  a  non-medullaUd  nerve  does  not  exist,  therefore; 
since  a  nerve  deprived  of  myelin,  if  interpreted  from  our  stand- 
point, would  become  a  mere  plasma-channel. 

The  pathway  to  all  nerves  becomes  greatly  simplified  down 
to  their  terminal  ramifications,  it  seema  to  us,  in  the  presence 
of  Gulland'a  observation  concerning  the  passage  of  a  basophile 
leucocyte  "through  a  narrow  hole  between  two  bundles  of  con- 
nective tissue."  Indeed  "the  lymphatic  vessels  do  not  exist  as 
distinct  channels  in  the  interfascicular  connective  tissue,"  says 
Berdal.    "There  is  no  lymphatic  vessel  in  the  thickness  of  the 

►nervous  bundles  nor  in  the  sheath  surrounding  them  (Ran- 
vier).  The  circulation  of  the  lymph,  in  the  interior  of  the 
bundles,  is  insured  by  the  arrangement  of  the  interfascicular 

•connective  tissue,  the  meshes  of  which  represent  lymphatic 
cavities  communicating  with  the  vessels  of  the  interfascicular 
tissue  through  holes  in  the  lamellar  sheaths."     On  the  whole, 

■therefore,  it  seems  to  ub  permissible  to  conclude  that: — 
1.  The  physiological  function  of  the  basophile  leucocyte  is  to 
convert  fats  derived  from  Uie  intestinal  foodstuffs  into  myelin- 
granules,  and  to  distribute  the  latter  to  all  parts  of  the  nervous 
ystem,  including  Ike  Irain. 

S.  The  basophile  leucocytes  thus  supply  the  entire  nervous  sys- 
em  with  the  lecithin-containing  compound  which  combines  with  the 
■i'lizing  substance  of  the  blood-plasma  of  axis-cylinders,  neuroglia 
'jrils,  etc.,  in  the  production  of  nervous  energy. 

Leucocytes  and  their  Relations  to  Vital  and  Funo- 
ional  Pbocesses. — The  varieties  of  leucocytes  reviewed  rep- 
resent, it  seems  to  us,  the  only  three  adult  functional  types, 
the  lymphocytes  and  hyalines  being,  as  stated,  immature  cells. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  latter  are  functionless; 
indeed,  we  have  Been  that  when  an  active  process  is  initiated 
these  younger  cells  rapidly  increase  in  the  blood  and  intestinal 
tract  to  replace  the  large  number  of  their  elders  that  have  dis- 
appeared to  take  part  in  this  process.  Their  development  must 
be  extremely  rapid,  therefore,  and  their  number  commensurate 
pith    the  number   of  adult  leucocytes  brought    into    action, 
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gcsted  by  this  cell  included  bacteria,  these  would  become,  there- 
fore, the  source  of  the  bactericidal  granules,  according  to 
Elirlich's  theory.    That  such  is  not  the  case  we  have  seen. 

To  the  question:  "What  ia  the  physiological  mechanism 
called  into  action  in  the  processes  resulting  in  the  production 
of  antitoxins,  cytolysins,  and  similar  bodies?"  Ehrlich  is  stated 
by  Welch,  however,  to  answer:  "The  mechanism  is  one  physio- 
logically employed  for  the  assimilation  by  the  cells  of  food. 
The  receptors  are  in  the  cells,  not  for  the  purpose  of  linking 
poisons  to  the  cells,  but  to  seize  certain  foodstuffs,  particularly 
the  proteids,  and  the  toxins  and  bacterial  and  other  foreign 
cellular  substances,  if  capable  of  inducing  the  immunizing  re- 
action, chance  to  have  the  requisite  combining  affinities  for  the 
food-receptors."  There  is  obviously  considerable  analogy  be- 
tween this  and  our  own  interpretation,  although  the  latter  is 
devoid  of  the  complex  questions  introduced  by  specific  affinities. 
The  cellular  trypsin  seems  to  us  to  be  endowed  with  all  the 
bactericidal  and  toxin-destroying  power  required.  Indeed, 
trypsins  appear  to  us  to  embody  the  functions  attributed  to  all 
the  complements:  Buchner's  alexin,  and  Metchnikoff's  cytase, 
while  the  oxidizing  substance  corresponds  with  Elirlich's  am- 
boceptor:   i.e.,  Bordet's  sensitizing  substance,  or  fixative. 

We  are  also  vividly  reminded  of  the  fluctuations  of  adrenal 
activity  by  the  following  words  of  Professor  Welch's:  "We 
know  that  the  content  of  the  blood  in  specific  anti-bodies,  and 
especially  in  complements,  varies  in  significant  ways  under  di- 
verse conditions,  as  in  infancy  and  in  adult  life,  in  health,  in 
different  6tates  of  nutrition,  under  the  influence  of  fatigue,  of 
inanition,  of  pain,  of  interference  with  respiration,  of  alcohol, 
and  in  disease." 

We  likewise  find  confirmation  of  the  view  we  have  sub- 
mitted as  to  the  causes  of  the  vulnerability  of  children  to  in- 
fectious diseases:  t.«.,  inadequate  protection  through  lack  of 
adrenal  development,  in  the  following  lines  by  the  same  au- 
thor: "The  infant  comes  into  the  world  with  protective  anti- 
bodies in  the  blood  smaller  in  amount  and  less  energetic  than 
those  possessed  by  the  healthy  adult.  It  ia  an  important  func- 
tion of  the  mother  to  transfer  to  the  suckling  through  her  milk 
immunizing  bodies,  and  the  infant's  stomach  has  the  capacity, 
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which  is  afterward  lost,  of  absorbing  these  substances  in  an 
active  state.  The  relative  richness  of  the  suckling's  blood  in 
protective  anti-bodies,  as  contrasted  with  the  artificially  fed 
infant,  explains  the  greater  freedom  of  the  former  from  in- 
fectious diseases."  Evidently  the  importance  we  have  attached 
to  the  immunizing  constituents  of  the  mother's  milk  was  not 
groundless.  What  a  holocaust  of  lives  to  be  charged  to  the  so- 
called  infant-foods! 

Finally,  the  general  protective  process  as  we  have  con- 
ceived it  seems  to  us  sustained.  We  have  suggested  that  accu- 
mulation in  the  blood  of  toxic  waste-products  occurred  when, 
owing  to  advanced  insufficiency  of  the  adrenals,  the  oxidizing 
substance  was  inadequately  formed.  Obviously,  the  reduction 
of  all  oxidation  processes  inhibits  Uucocyto genesis  and  the  spleno- 
pancreatic  functions,  and,  as  a  result,  bacteria,  their  toxins, 
toxic  waste-products,  etc.,  are  no  longer  antagonized.  "One  of 
the  earliest  results  of  the  systematic  bacteriological  examina- 
tions which  we  make  at  all  necropsies  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,"  writes  Professor  Welch,  "was  the  recognition  of  the 
great  frequency  of  terminal  infections,  formerly  often  unde- 
tected by  the  clinician,  in  chronic  diseases,  particularly  of  the 
heart,  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  kidneys.  Dr.  Longcope  finds, 
although  not  regularly,  still  in  many  cases  of  these  diseases,  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  complements,  which  may 
amount  to  a  total  loss  of  the  colon  complements.  The  analysis 
of  the  cases  brings  out  unmistakably  a  definite  relation  between 
this  loss  of  complement  and  the  predisposition  to  infection." 

If  the  full  meaning  of  these  few  quotations  is  grasped,  it 
will  become  apparent  that  the  newer  conceptions  we  have  in- 
corporated in  this  work  are  vividly  reflected  in  the  modern  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  immunity. 

The  adrenal  system,  as  suggested  by  the  foregoing  quota- 
tions, stands  out  prominently  in  all  problems  concerned  with 
immunity.  The  oxidizing  substanca  may  be  said,  therefore,  to 
occupy  the  same  relative  position. 

Bordet  in  a  series  of  exhaustive  experiments*'  ascertained 
that  the  destruction  of  bacteria  was  due  to  the  action  of  two 
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Bubstances:  (1)  Buchner's  alexin,  a  product  of  leucocytes;  (2) 
a  body  which,  though  present  in  small  quantities  in  the  plasma 
during  health,  i.e.,  under  normal  conditions,  was  found  to 
greatly  increase  in  quantity  in  infected  animals.  Referring  to 
ise  investigations,  and  to  those  of  Pfeiffer,  reviewed  in  our 
enth  chapter,  Metchnikoff"11  writes:  "The  researches  of  M. 
rdet"  have  definitely  elucidated  this  question.  This  scien- 
tist has  demonstrated  that  Pfeiffer's  phenomenon  is  produced 
by  all  sera  with  the  aid  of  the  same  substances,  which  are  the 
cylases  (alexin,  or  Ehrlich's  complement).  But  in  the  serum 
of  vaccinated  animals  there  is  added  to  them  the  fixative  (the 
substance  sensibilisatricc  of  Bordet  or  immunizing  body,  Ehr- 
lich's amboceptor),  which  itself  shows  specific  properties.  After 
having  well  distinguished  one  from  the  other,  the  two  sub- 
stances that  intervene  in  the  granular  transformation  of  vibrios, 
M.  Bordet  has  proven  that  in  vaccinated  animals  it  is  the 
fixative  which  increases  in  quantity,  while  the  cytase  (alexin) 
remains  as  to  quantity  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  that 
observed  in  normal  animals,"  .  .  .  "While  the  cytase  does 
not  increase  as  the  result  of  vaccinal  injections,  the  fixative,  on 
the  contrary,  becomes  more  and  more  abundant.  It  is  this 
second  soluble  ferment  which  imposes  its  characteristic  upon 
the  blood-stream." 

If  this  fixative,  amboceptor,  intermediary  body,  etc.,  is  the 
oxidizing  substance,  are  we  justified  in  granting  it  a  position 
in  immunity  overtopping  that  of  all  other  agencies?  In  other 
words,  does  Buchner's  alexin,  Ehrlich's  complement,  Metch- 
nikoff's  cytase,  etc.,  play  as  insignificant  a  role  as  the  experi- 
ments referred  to  suggest? 

We  have  furnished  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  bac- 
tericidal phagocytes,  the  neutrophiles,  absorbed  trypsin  (the 
spleno-pancreatic  secretion)  not  only  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
but  likewise  in  the  portal  vein.  To  this  secretion  we  ascribed 
the  destruction  of  all  toxic  albuminoids,  toxins,  vegetable  poi- 
sons, venoms,  etc.  Bacteria  being  likewise  ingested,  they  nat- 
urally find  their  doom  in  the  digestive  vacuoles  of  the  pha- 
gocytic neutrophiles,  through  the  effects  upon  them  of  the 

*■  Metcholkoff ;    L'lmmunlU  dana  les  Matadlei  Infectleuses,"  p.  204,  1501. 
"  M.  Bordet;    Annates  do  I'lnstitut  Pasteur,  vol.  tx,  p.  462,  1895. 
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trypsin  absorbed  by  the  latter.  "Just  as  amcebae  digest  their 
prey  with  the  aid  of  amibodiastase,  a  soluble  ferment  belonging 
to  the  group  of  trypsins,"  writes  Metchnikoff,*'  "white  corpus- 
cles submit  the  foreign  bodies  they  inglobe  to  the  action  of 
cytases.  These  cytases  (the  alexins  or  complements  of  other 
authors)  are  the  soluble  ferments  which  also  belong  to  the 
category  of  trypsins."  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  physiological  r61e  of  the  neutrophile  as  we  have 
conceived  it  is  foreign  to  immunity,  {*.,  to  the  production  of 
myosinogen  and  fibrinogen,  and  that  what  trypsin  penetrates 
into  this  cell  acts  only  under  normal  conditions  as  a  digestant 
upon  the  bacilli,  and  is  not,  therefore,  eliminated  as  such  by 
the  cell.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  Metchnikoff  is  right 
when,  as  stated  by  Welch,  he  "strenuously  insists  .  .  .  that 
the  complement  or  cytase  is  within  the  leucocytes,  from  which 
it  is  not  secreted."  Still,  this  does  not  give  us  the  clue  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  general  blood-stream  is  supplied  with  pro- 
tective toxin-destroying  bodies. 

The  neutrophiles,  which  represent  three-fourths  of  all 
white  cells  found  in  the  blood,  appear  as  the  normal  agents  for 
this  purpose;  but  how  reconcile  the  fact  emphasized  by  Metch- 
nikoff that  his  trypsin-laden  cytase  does  not  leave  these  cells? 
This  is  perhaps  explained  by  another  quotation  from  his  text**: 
i.e.,  "The  cytases  must  be  classed  among  soluble  ferments 
which  do  not  leave  the  phagocytes  while  these  remain  intact. 
But  as  soon  as  these  cells  are  injured  they  allow  a  portion  of 
their  cytaBes  to  escape  from  their  contents."  If  this  is  the  only 
process  through  which  the  blood  is  supplied  with  its  trypsin,  we 
are  led  to  the  deduction  that  in  all  intoxications  due  to  albumi- 
noid bodies  injury  to  neutrophiles  is  necessary:  an  inapplicable 
mechanism  in  the  general  blood-stream  when  general  infections 
are  present.  Indeed,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  this 
distinguished  zoologist's  work  evidence  that  the  phagocytes 
at  any  time  part  with  their  cytase  for  the  purpose  of  distribut- 
ing it  throughout  the  organism.  He  only  refers  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  trypsin-containing  substance  as  passing  ont  of  the 
cells  after  these  have  been  taken  from  the  organism:  i.e.,  extra 

"Metchnikoff:    Loo.  oit.,  p.  17*. 
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corpora.  Thus,  he  remarks  (incidentally,  though  indirectly,  con- 
firming our  view  that  neutrophils  are  the  source  of  fibrinogen 
granules):  "In  blood  removed  from  the  bodij  the  white  cells 
allow  plasmane,  which  causes  coagulation  of  fibrin  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  clot,  to  pass  into  the  liquid.  But  at  the  same 
time  these  cells  abandon  a  portion  of  their  cytase,  which  com- 
municates to  the  serum  its  lurmolyticsnd  bactericidal  qualities." 
In  the  body,  however,  the  need  of  injury  to  liberate  the  cytasc, 
Old  (lie  slated  fact  that  this  trypsin-laden  body  (alexin)  fa 
strictly  intracellular,  represent  the  features  of  the  question 
that  are  especially  emphasized  by  Metehnikoff. 

This  is  accounted  for  by  an  important  feature  of  this  in- 
vestigator's views:  i.e.,  he  regards  the  intermediary  substance, 
Bordct's   fixative,   Ebrlich's  amboceptor    (our   oxidizing   sub- 

>),  as  a  product  of  these  cells,  as  shown  by  the  following 
lines:  "The  cytases  aTc  essentially  intracellular  soluble  fer- 
ments; the  fixatives  are,  on  the  contrary,  true  humoral  soluble 
ferments.  But,  though  circulating  in  the  plasma,  the  fixatives 
are  unquestionably  of  cellular  origin.  This  fact  was  first  shown 
by  Ffeiffer  and  Marx,  who  found  the  specific  fixative  of  cholera 
vibrios  in  the  "haematopoietic  organs,'  that  is  to  say,  the  spleen, 
the  lymphatic  ganglia,  and  the  bone-marrow  at  a  period  when 
none  were  present  in  the  blood." 

Wc  have  shown  the  direct  functional  relationship  between 
the  adrenal  system  and  leucoeytosis.  That  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance,  which  invades  the  entire  blood-stream  in  increased  quan- 
tity under  the  influence  of  a  toxic,  should  have  reached  the 
structures  mentioned  at  an  early  stage  of  the  morbid  process 
is  quite  plain.  Indeed,  the  proof  adduced  by  Metehnikoff  is 
easily  accounted  for  without  in  any  way  attributing  to  the  leu- 
cocytes themselves  the  production  of  the  fixative.  We  have 
seen,  for  instance,  that  the  splenic  artery,  as  a  branch  of  the 
coelinc  axis,  is  one  of  the  first  to  receive  freshly  oxygenized 
blood;  the  lymphatic  system,  which  has  a  Berum-containing  ca- 
pacity twice  that  of  the  entire  blood-system,  receives  fresh 
frrum  from  the  pulmonary  lymphatics,  etc.,  before  it  even  has 
time  to  penetrate  the  blood,  etc.  Again,  none  of  the  leucocytes 
we  have  Btudied  afford  a  single  physical  or  chemical  feature 
tending  to  suggest  that  the  fixative  is  a  product  of  these  cells. 
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We  must  frankly  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  that  its  production 
— as  oxidizing  substance — through  the  intermediary  of  the  ad- 
renal system  has  been  supported  in  this  entire  work  by  a  wealth 
of  evidence  seldom  equaled  in  the  annals  of  medicine  when  an 
entirely  new  line  of  thought  was  being  submitted  for  the  first 
time. 

The  oxidizing  substance  has  affirmed  its  identity  on  all 
sides  aa  the  reagent  which,  by  combining  with  products,  so  to 
say,  stored  in  the  cellular  elements — through  the  agency  of 
the  leucocytes — causes  the  liberation  of  functional  energy. 
Wherever  in  the  organism  we  witness  vital  or  functional  phe- 
nomena, these  must  be  accounted  for  by  a  reaction  in  which  the 
oxidizing  substance  takes  part.  To  insure  the  liberation  of  this 
energy  in  the  organism  itself,  the  presence  of  the  two  sources 
of  energy  are  necessary  for  the  reaction.  When  blood  is  re- 
moved from  the  body,  therefore,  it  iB  only  when  both  are  pres- 
ent that  bacteria,  red  blood-corpuscles,  etc.,  can  be  chemically 
disintegrated.  The  multitude  of  contradictory  phenomena  con- 
nected with  experimental  germ-  and  blood-cell-  destruction  re- 
corded in  literature  seem  to  us  to  find  their  explanation  in  the 
fact  that  this  fundamental  feature  of  the  processes  involved  has 
been  totally  overlooked. 

Metchnikoff,  as  just  stated,  found  that  in  blood  removed 
from  the  body,  the  leucocytes  allow  what  he  terms  "plasmane" 
(because  it  coagulates  fibrin,  he  thinks)  to  pass  into  the  liquid. 
"At  the  same  time,"  he  asserts,  "these  cells  abandon  a  portion 
of  their  cytase,  which  communicates  to  the  serum  its  hemo- 
lytic and  bactericidal  qualities."  It  is  evident  that  M.  Metch- 
nikoff considers  plasmane  as  the  cause  of  coagulation  of  fibrin, 
whereas  we  consider  the  cells  as  the  source  of  the  agent  which 
becomes  coagulated  by  what  remains  of  oxidizing  substance  in 
the  extravasated  blood.  In  other  words,  what  M.  Metchnikoff 
deems  the  causative  factor  of  coagulation  is  a  substance  which 
he  regards  as  a  product  of  the  cell,  whereas  we  consider  this 
cellular  product  as  the  one  acted  upon  by  an  agency  in  the 
plasma.  Of  course,  coagulation  in  one  sense  is  due  to  the 
ultimate  absence  of  oxidizing  substance,  because  its  existence 
as  fibrin  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  completely  consumed 
by  the  oxygen.    But  to  become  coagulated  at  all  it  requires  the 
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momentary  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  oxidizing  substance. 
A  sudden  arrest  of  the  supply  of  the  latter  to  the  blood,  as 
occurs  when  a  large  dose  of  venom  causes  the  functions  of  the 
adrenal  system  to  cease,  for  example,  accounts  for  the  liquid 
blood  witnessed  under  such  circumstances.  The  tissues,  con- 
tinuing the  consumption  of  oxygen,  soon  deplete  the  blood  of 
this  gas,  leaving  none  to  carry  on  the  partial  oxidation  of  the 
fibrinogen  to  which  the  formation  of  fibrin  is  due.  We  have 
evidence  here,  therefore,  through  the  fact  alluded  to  by  Metch- 
nikoff,  that  coagulation  occurs  in  the  extravasated  blood,  of 
the  presence  in  it  of  at  least  a  small  quantity  of  oxidizing  sub- 
stance. As  we  view  the  composition  of  this  extravasated  blood, 
therefore,  it  embodies  (1)  fibrinogen,  (3)  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance, and  (3)  the  cytase,  including  its  trypsin,  as  factors  of 
the  process  through  which  bacteria  and  blood-cells  are  disin- 
tegrated. 

An  application  of  the  principles  we  have  submitted  will 
serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  Referring  to  the  labors  of 
Bordet,  MetchnikofF0  states  that  "whenever  the  serum  of  a 
prepared  animal  is  deprived  of  its  hemolytic  properties  by  heat- 
ing to  55°  or  56°  C,  this  property  can  be  restored  to  it  with 
certainty  by  adding  to  it  a  little  normal  serum  incapable  itself 
of  causing  hajmolysis.  The  heated  serum  of  prepared  animals 
completely  loses  its  power  of  dissolving  its  red  corpuscles,  but 
it  preserves  its  other  acquired  property  of  agglutinating  the 
latter.  The  red  corpuscles  in  voluminous  masses  visible  with 
the  naked  eye  remain  intact  indefinitely  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  prepared  and  heated  scrum.  But  if  a  small  proportion 
of  normal  blood  (obtained  from  many  species  of  vertebrates)  is 
added,  dissolution  of  the  corpuscleB  soon  follows.  There  is 
initiated  under  these  conditions  a  process  in  which  two  sub- 
stances take  part,  one  of  which  was  present  in  the  heated  serum 
of  the  prepared  animal,  and  the  other  in  the  non-heated  normal 
serum.  The  first  of  these  substances  which  resists  not  only  the 
temperature  of  55°  to  56°  C,  but  stands,  without  undergoing 
alteration,  heating  up  to  60°  to  65°  C.  corresponds  with  the 
intermediary  substance  of  M.  Ehrlich  [our  oxidizing  substance]. 


•»  Metchnlkon:   Loo.  olt.,  p.  IT. 
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It  baa  been  designated  by  M.  Bordet  under  the  name  of  'sensi- 
tizing substance'  [fixative].  The  second  insignificant  ['bandit'} 
substance,  that  found  in  normal  sera,  is  the  alexin  of  Buchncr 
and  Bordet,  or  Ehrlich'e  complement," 

"What  is  the  active  cytolytic  constituent  of  the  D 
serum?    A  material  difference  between  Buchner's  alexins  and 
Bordet's   fixative,  that  is  to  Bay,  between   the   trypsin-laden 
cytase  and  the  oxidizing  substance,  is  the  fact,  recognized  bj 
all,  that  the  alexin,  or  cytase,  is  destroyed  when  exposed  to  * 

••rature  of  about  56°  C,  while  the  fixative,  or  oxidizing 
substance,  can  stand  without  harm  a  temperature  of  about  65° 
C.    It  becomes  evident,  therefore,  that  the  agency  disable 
heating  to  55°  to  56*  C."  referred  to  by  Kefa  mi-: 

have  been  the  alexin.     But  how  did  the  addition  of  "a  little 
normal  serum  incapable  ilsclf  of  causing  hemolysis"  r 
serum's  haemolytic  powers?     It  is  clear  that  there  must  ban 
been  something  in  the  latter  with  which  it  could  combine  to 
bring  about  the  reaction  necessary  for  the  liberation  of  func- 
tional energy  to  which  we  have  referred.     And  what  i 
nature  of  this  required  agency?     The  second  portion  of  th« 
quotation  furnishes  a  clue  to  its  identity:    i.e.,  the  fact  that, 
while  losing  its  power  of  dissolving  red  corpuscles,  I 
of  a  prepared  or  infected  animal  preserves  its  property  of  ag- 
glutinating the  latter.    IndeeJ,  this  agglutination  points  to  tb* 
presence  of  fibrin,  which,  as  interpreted  from  our  standpoint, 
is  a  phosphorus-laden  body.    But,  then,  how  did  haemolysis  occur 
when  the  normal  serum  was  added?    The  fibrin  on  being  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  oxidizing  substance  could  only  hare 
liberated  the  agglutinated  blood-corpuscles  by  causing  dissolu- 
tion of  the  fibrinous  filaments,  and  without  affecting  the  red 
cells.     The  process  evidently  requires  another  agency:   a  body 
which  only  becomes  active  in  the  blood  when  aided  1 
energy  liberated  by  the  combination  of  fibrinogen  and  oxi> 
substance. 

Again,  "M.  Bordet  has  shown,"  writes  Metchnikoff. 
the  serum  of  animals  injected  at  various  times  with  the  blood 
of  foreign  species  contains  almost  the  same  quantity  of  alexia 
as  does  normal  serum.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  sen- 
sitizing substance  [the  fixative,  oxidizing  substance,  etc  J  which 
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ftppetn  in  very  great  quantity  as  a  result  of  these  injections. 
M.  de  Dugern"  has  confirmed  this  observation,  and  has  added 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  sensitizing  substance  is  found  in 
great  excess  in  the  serum  of  prepared  animals.  When  fresh, 
non-heated  blood  is  added  to  this  serum,  the  hemolysis  produced 
is  thirty  times  more  active  than  occurs  with  the  serum  of  the 
prepared  animal  alone."  How  could  haemolysis  be  increased 
thirty  times  simply  by  adding  the  sensitizing  substance, — our 
oxidizing  substance,  —  "which,"  using  Metchnikoff's  words, 
"fixes  itself  to  the  red  corpuscle  without  ever  dissolving  it,*' 
a  feature  which,  he  adds,  "is  accepted  by  everyone  and  may  be 
regarded  as  definitely  settled-'?  In  the  light  of  our  statements 
regarding  fibrinogen,  this  body  cannot  be  considered  as  the 
hemolytic  agent,  since  the  blood-cells  remained  intact  when 
in  the  first  experiment  they  had  been  set  free  by  the  addition 
of  fresh  serum.  In  the  latter  experiment,  however,  the  pres- 
ence of  alexin,  the  trypsin-containing  body,  is  alluded  to,  even 
though  supposed  to  be  present  only  in  normal  quantities.  This 
suggests  that  this  trypsin  may  have  played  a  r&le  in  the  process 
not  only  in  this,  but  likewise  in  the  former  experiment. 

This  is  further  sustained  by  the  need  of  an  agglutinating 
agent,  for  we  have  Been  that,  although  heating  caused  the  strum 
of  an  injected  animal  to  lose  its  corpuscle-destroying  character, 
ita  agglutinating  power  remained.  We  know  the  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  trypsin  attacks  albuminoids;  it  does  not  disin- 
tegrate them  as  do  some  other  bodies  by  abstracting  one  or 
more  of  their  constituents;  it  fairly  corrodes  the  substances 
vulnerable  to  it,  first  melting  corners,  edges,  etc.,  and  softening 
the  surface  until  the  entire  fragment  has  disappeared  as  would 
a  gum-drop  in  water.  Agglutination  Beems  a  normal  outcome 
of  such  changes.  Under  these  circumstances,  however,  trypsin 
cannot,  as  an  agglutinant,  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  alexin 
destroyed  by  heating  to  55°  C.  or  thereabouts,  and  must  have, 
in  the  foregoing  experiments,  been  liberated  from  the  alexin 
by  the  heating  process,  thus  being  free  to  act  when  fibrinogen 
and  oxidizing  substance  were  present.  In  other  words,  it  must 
also  have  been  able  to  stand  without  harm  the  higher  tempera- 
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tore — at  least  that  of  the  oxidizing  substance.  Evidence  of  this 
is  fortunately  available.  "It  was  supposed  that  the  sensitizing 
or  intermediary  substance  was  likewise  the  substance  which 
produced  agglutination  of  the  red  corpuscles,"  writes  Metch- 
nikoff,"  "but  searching  investigations  have  thoroughly  estab- 
lished the  difference  between  these  two  substances,  which  ha?e 
as  a  common  characteristic  the  fact  that  they  both  resist  heat- 
ing at  55°  to  60°  C.  and  beyond."  Evidently  trypsin  is  not  only 
the  agglutinating  agency,  but  likewise  that  which  destroys  red 
corpuscles,  bacteria,  toxins,  etc. 

But  if,  as  stated  by  Bordet,  the  alexin  is  not  increased  in 
the  serum  of  periodically  injected  animals  and  it  is  only  the 
sensitizing  substance,  our  oxidizing  substance,  which  appears 
in  "very  great  quantity,"  how  can  we  account  for  the  thirty- 
fold  hemolytic  power  noted  by  de  Dugern?  It  seems  plain  that 
a  relatively  email  quantity  of  trypsin  should  be  quickly  disposed 
of  under  such  circumstances,  the  hemolytic  process  ceasing 
with  corresponding  promptness.  But  the  fact  that  alexin  can 
bo  easily  part  with  its  trypsin  as  suggested  by  the  first  experi- 
ments reviewed,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  temperature  resistances  of  trypsin  and  the  oxidizing 
substance,  on  the  other,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  alexin  ratio 
of  a  serum  may  not  in  the  least  represent  that  of  the  trypsin 
ratio.  The  blood  of  the  injected  animal  may  thus  have  con- 
tained an  ample  supply  to  account  for  the  great  increase  of 
hemolytic  power  without  showing  an  increase  of  alexin. 

Indeed,  we  must  not,  in  all  this,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  conditions  that  prevail  in  extravasated  blood  do  not  portray 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  living  blood,  and  that  such  experi- 
ments can  only  be  of  value  if,  as  in  those  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  all  the  elements  introduced  by  the  separation  of 
the  specimen  from  the  intra  corport  blood  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. Thus,  Martin  and  Cherry,7'  of  Melbourne,  refer  to  ex- 
periments by  Calmette*4  which  led  him  to  conclude  that  "the 
toxin  of  snake-venom  does  not  interact  with  its  antitoxin  in 
vitro,  but  only  in  corport,  and,  therefore,  that  its  action  cannot 


™  Metchnikoff:    Loo.  M.,  p.  K. 

»  Martin  and  Cherry:    Britlah  Medical  Journal,  Oct  IB,  189*. 

"  Calmette:   Annate*  de  rinatitut  Paiteur,  p.  SO,  ISM. 
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be  explained  as  a  simple  chemical  operation  between  the  two." 
A  similar  observation  ia  credited  to  Wassermann™  in  respect 
to  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus.  Metchnikoff's  statement  that  in 
cxtravasated  blood  the  leucocytes  allow  their  "plasmane"  and 
a  part  of  their  cytases,  "which,"  he  says,  "communicate  to  the 
scrum  its  hemolytic  and  bactericidal  qualities,"  to  eBcape, 
therefore,  is  not  applicable  to  the  living  blood-stream.  Indeed, 
he  emphatically  asserts,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  cytase,  the 
trypsin-containing  body,  exists  under  normal  conditions  solely 
within  the  leucocytes.  The  blood-stream,  therefore,  must  find 
itself  deprived  of  trypsin:  the  body  which  we  have  seen  plays 
the  primary  role  in  the  destruction  of  toxins  and  other  toxic 
albuminoids.    Still,  this  statement  must  be  qualified. 

We  have  seen,  when  the  spleen  and  pancreas  were  analyzed, 
that  the  internal  secretion  of  these  organs  was  poured  into  the 
blood-stream  about  four  hours  after  meals.  Between-times  its 
presence  could  hardly  be  detected  experimentally.  Again,  post- 
prandial leucocytoBis  is  a  close  companion  of  spleno-pancreatic 
functions;  it  also  appears  some  time  after  a  meal.  The  direct 
connection  between  the  two  ia  emphasized  by  the  best  possible 
proof:  the  presence,  within  the  leucocyte,  of  the  spleno-pan- 
creatic secretion:  i.e.,  trypsin.  The  marked  leucocytosia — of 
neutrophils  only  as  regards  the  blood-stream — that  occurs 
after  acute  infections  has  been  sufficiently  emphasized.  The 
question  to  determine  is  whether  this  secretion,  which  is  poured 
into  the  portal  vein  by  the  splenic  vein,  is  entirely  absorbed 
by  the  leucocytes  that  pass  the  splenic  veins'  orifice  when  in 
the  portal  vein,  or  whether  some  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
blood-stream. 

The  experimental  evidence  adduced  in  the  preceding  pages 
clearly  illustrates  the  baneful  results  of  free  trypsin  in  the 
presence  of  the  oxidizing  substance  and  fibrinogen.  As  soon 
as  these  three  agents  are  together,  their  destructive  effects  can 
even,  we  have  seen,  destroy  red  blood-corpuscles  under  appro- 
priate conditions.  The  hepatic  capillaries  receive  fresh  arterial 
blood  through  the  hepatic  arteries,  which  arterial  blood  ia 
mixed  with  the  portal  blood  in  the  minute  channels  of  the 
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hepatic  cells.  We  therefore  have,  in  the  latter,  oxidizing  sub- 
stance and  fibrinogen  in  active  reaction:  a  fact  demonstrated 
by  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  organ's  parenchyma:  i.e., 
106°  F.  That  the  delicate  protoplasmic  structures  of  the  he- 
patic cells  would  be  exposed  to  destruction  were  any  considerable 
amount  of  free  trypsin  present  in  the  blood  seems  obvious. 
Still,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  amount  must  be  allowed  to 
penetrate  the  organ  to  assist  therein  in  the  destruction  of 
albuminoid  toxics  that  have  reached  it  through  the  digestive 
canal.  When  we  consider  the  enormous  number  of  channels 
which  the  liver  contains,  it  is  probable  that  considerable  tryp- 
sin ia  distributed  to  this  organ  in  a  free  state.  Beyond  the 
liver,  however,  and  under  normal  conditions,  analysis  of  the 
question  again  supports  Metchnikoff,  when  he  states  that  the 
trypsin-laden  alexin  is  inclosed  within  the  precincts  of  the  leu- 
cocyte. But  we  must  now  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  this 
only  applies  to  normal  conditions,  for,  as  soon  as  abnormal  con- 
ditions prevail,  another  order  of  things  is  inaugurated. 

Heat  we  have  seen  is  the  predominating  factor  of  the  proc- 
ess through  which  trypsin  is  enabled  to  enact  its  bactericidal 
and  antitoxic  functions.  The  intracellular  functions  of  leuco- 
cytes, as  we  have  interpreted  them  in  this  work,  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  same  initial  feature.  Referring  to  the  action  of 
pancreatic  juice,  Foster  states":  "The  activity  of  the  juice  in 
thus  converting  proteids  into  peptone  is  favored  by  increase  of 
temperature  up  to  40°  C.  [104°  F.j  or  thereabouts,  and  hin- 
dered by  low  temperature.""  That  this  likewise  applies  to  the 
trypsin  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following 
lines  from  Metchnikoff 's  pen:  "From  all  their  ingenious  ex- 
periments Ehrlich  and  Morgenroth  conclude  that  the  fixative 
[Ehrlich's  intermediary  body  or  amboceptor;  our  oxidizing 
substance]  is  endowed  with  two  different  affinities:  one  for 
the  red  corpuscles  and  another  for  the  complement  [the  tryp- 
sin-laden alexin].  Of  these  two  affinities,  the  stronger  is  that 
which  combines  it  with  the  red  corpuscle,  for  it  occurs  at  a 
very  low  temperature.    In  order  that  the  fixative  be  enabled  to 
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combine  with  the  complement,  a  much  higher  temperature  is 
necessary." 

In  the  light  of  our  conception  of  the  functions  of  the  red 
corpuscles — i.e.,  that  it  is  merely  a  carrier  of  haemoglobin,  from 
which  the  scrum  can  replenish  itself  with  oxidizing  substance 
as  fast  as  this  is  used — the  relationship  between  cell  and  oxidiz- 
ing substance,  or  intermediary  substance,  logically  coincides 
with  the  observations  of  Ehrlich  and  Morgenroth.  The  sub- 
stance simply  adheres  to  its  feeder  regardless  of  the  tempera- 
ture. Not  so  with  the  trypsin-laden  alexin,  however,  for  here 
the  temperature-ratios  of  its  trypsin  and  of  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance are,  as  we  have  seen,  practically  co-equal,  and,  as  trypsin 
requires  a  certain  temperature  to  insure  adequate  functional 
activity,  its  oo-substance,  the  oxidizing  substance,  must  itself 
be  brought  to  this  temperature:  i.e.,  the  "much  higher  tem- 
perature" to  which  Ehrlich  and  Morgenroth  refer.  We  have 
•  seen  how  this  purpose  is  reached,  viz.:  mainly  by  the  phos- 
phorus (absorbed  by  the  leucocytes  from  the  alkaline  phos- 
phates of  the  plasma)  in  the  fibrinogen,18  the  blood's  own  source 
of  heat.  The  direct  part  played  by  the  fibrinogen  and  oxidizing 
substance  in  the  haamolytic  process  has  caused  some  investiga- 
tors to  term  "hemolytic  complement"  the  bodies  which  are 
•  constantly  present  in  the  blood-stream  and  increase  in  quantity 
when  toxics  are  administered:  i.e.,  these  two  substances.  It 
now  seems  obvious  that,  although  they  do  take  part  in  the 

I  hemolytic  process,  they  are  only  heat-producing  auxiliaries, 
the  true  hemolytic  substance  being  the  trypsin. 
But  the  process  involves  the  necessity  of  a  mechanical 
combination  capable  of  insuring  the  presence  in  the  blood- 
stream of  just  enough  trypsin  to  correspond  with  the  fibrinogen 
in  the  blood-stream.  How  could  this  object  be  better  subserved 
than,  as  is  the  case,  by  combining  in  the  Bame  cell,  the  neutro- 
phil leucocyte,  the  two  active  constituents?  Again,  what  more 
precise  mechanism  could  we  obtain  than  a  granule  of  fibrinogen 
stopping  up,  as  it  were,  a  canaliculus  leading  up  to  the  central 

I  or  perinuclear  vacuole  in  which  the  trypsin  is  stored  and  eud- 
**  We  tnu«t  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  term  "fibrinogen."  aa  we  undcratlnd 
It.  Is  not  Intended  to  represent  the  body  recognised  aa  such  foj  physiological 
cbemlatB,  though  considerable  kinship  between  the  two  «xlsta. — S. 
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denly  allowing  enough  of  the  latter  to  escape?  As  the  need 
asserts  itself, — impressed  by  the  surrounding  fluids  upon  the 
sentient  exposed  protoplasm  of  the  leucocyte,  thence  commu- 
nicated to  its  centrosphere — one,  two,  or  many  granules  are 
unloaded,  each  being  followed  by  a  jet  of  the  trypsin-laden  fluid, 
but  a  jet  only  commensurate  with  the  potential  of  the  granule. 

And  experimental  evidence  is  not  lacking  to  show  that  such 
a  process  must  prevail  when  toxics  stimulate  the  adrenal  sys- 
tem: "Under  the  influence  of  the  repeated  doses  of  pilocar- 
pine," writes  George  Wilkinson,19  in  a  study  of  the  action  of 
drugs  on  the  leucocytes  of  the  blood,  "the  granules  become 
gradually  less  distinct,  and  eventually  the  protoplasm  appears 
perfectly  homogeneous  and  takes  up  the  stain  very  feebly.  In 
one  of  the  animals  this  change  was  found  to  be  very  pronounced 
in  so  short  a  time  as  fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  dose  of  the 
drug."  All  the  work  done  in  connection  with  cytolysis,  espe- 
cially that  bearing  upon  red  corpuscles,  emphasizes  not  only 
the  need  of  the  mechanism  we  have  outlined,  but  its  presence. 
Indeed,  all  cells  would  be  submitted  to  the  destructive  process 
to  which  these  cells  succumb  when  "fresh  serum"  is  added  even 
in  vitro  to  the  blood  of  "prepared"  animals  were  it  absent. 
In  the  light  of  our  own  views,  we  have  here  merely  an  exag- 
gerated phenomenon,  but  a  true  picture  of  what  would  occnr 
were  fibrinogen,  trypsin,  and  the  oxidizing  substance  promis- 
cuously mixed,  as  they  are  in  extra  corpore  experiments.  Here 
many  red  corpuscles,  gorged  perhaps  with  oxyhemoglobin  and 
enmeshed  in  fibrin  filaments  replete  with  phosphorus,  suddenly 
find  themselves  imbedded,  when  fresh  serum  is  added,  in  what 
is  to  them  a  seething  mass.  The  leucocytes  contributing  their 
trypsin  in  the  manner  defined  by  Metchnikoff,  and  the  ag- 
gressiveness of  this  corroding  body  being  suddenly  multiplied 
thirtyfold,  as  observed  by  de  Dugern,  the  red  cell  soon  suc- 
cumbs, adding  its  own  oxyhemoglobin  to  the  destructive  me- 
dium surrounding  it  as  soon  as  its  stroma  has  been  sufficiently 
disintegrated. 

Such  a  fate  for  all  vulnerable  elements  we  deemed  in- 
evitable when,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  we  discussed  Buchner's 
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views  as  to  the  action  of  alexins.  It  is  now  plain  that  general 
destruction  of  cellular  elements  would  prevail  were  the  physio- 
logical co-ordination  of  all  functions,  including  those  of  the 
blood,  not  as  perfect  us  it  is.  Buchner's  interpretation  of  the 
destructive  action  of  alexins  and  of  bacterial  products  is  never- 
theless justified j  but  it  lacks  the  all-important  controlling 
factors  we  have  described  to  restrain  this  action  within  proper 
limits.  Indeed,  our  organism  produces  trypsin  to  destroy  bac- 
teria which  also  produce  kindred  toxins  capable  of  destroying 
us.  It  is  primarily  upon  the  integrity  of  our  adrenal  system 
and  of  the  protective  agencies  that  it  governs,  therefore,  that 
our  safety  depends  when  bacteria,  their  toxins,  vegetable  poi- 
sons, and  venoms  penetrate  the  blood-stream,  notwithstanding 
the  barriers  with  which  the  intestinal  and  respiratory  tracts  are 
supplied  to  oppose  their  entrance  therein. 

But  do  the  trypsin  and  the  oxidizing  substance  simulta- 
neously accumulate  in  the  blood-stream?  Trypsin  being,  as 
ITcviously  stated,  the  agglutinating  body  and  the  fixative  the 
oxidizing  substance,  the  following  additional  quotation  from 
Metchnikoff'B  work80  will  6how  that  such  is  the  case:  "The  pres- 
ence of  the  fixative,  this  other  important  element  in  immunity, 
could  only  be  demonstrated  in  normal  humors  in  exceptional 
cases  and  in  small  quantities.  The  agglutinating  properties  of 
these  humors  also  showed  themselves  as  but  slightly  developed, 
and  devoid  of  importance  in  natural  immunity.  In  acquired 
immunity  against  microbeB  we  see,  on  the  contrary,  the  bac- 
tericidal and  agglutinative  powers  of  the  humors  increased  to  a 
great  proportion."61  As  viewed  from  our  standpoint,  however, 
the  bactericidal  and  agglutinative  properties  are  both  inherent 
in  *he  trypsin;  the  oxidizing  substance  plays  as  elsewhere  in 
the  organism  its  role  as  a  reagent,  with  the  fibrinogen  as  the 
primary  source  of  energy.  This  energy,  manifested  as  heat, 
endows  the  trypsin  not  only  with  the  power  to  convert  toxins 
and  diastases  secreted  by  bacteria,  toxalbumins,  including  vege- 
table poisons  and  venoms,  into  harmless  products,  as  stated  in 
the  previous  chapter,  but  it  also  enables  it  to  destroy  bacteria. 


—  Metcfcnlkoff:    toe.  all,  |».  2M. 
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All  the  foregoing  facts  seem  to  us  to  warrant  the  following 
conclusions  as  the  manner  in  which  bacteria,  their  toxins,  and 
all  other  albuminoid  poisons,  whether  the  latter  be  traceable  to 
imperfect  physiological  processes  or  to  the  introduction  of  these 
poisons  from  without,  are  converted  in  the  organism  into  benign 
products: — 

1.  When  the  adrenal  system,  stimulated  to  unusual  activity 
by  a  poison,  increases  the  production  of  oxidizing  substance,  aU 
the  functions  of  the  organism  are  correspondingly  activated,  in- 
cluding (1)  those  of  the  leucocytogenic  structures,  thus  causing 
leucocytosis,  and  (8)  those  of  the  spleno-pancreatic  system,  thus 
giving  rise  to  an  excessive  production  of  trypsin. 

2.  The  general  blood-stream  thus  becomes  supplied  with  (I) 
an  excess  of  oxidizing  substance  and  (£)  a  larger  proportion  of 
neutrophile  leucocytes  which,  on  their  way  to  the  hepatic  cells,  ab- 
sorb (S)  a  portion  of  the  trypsin  carried  to  the  portal  vein  by  the 
splenic  rein. 

S.  The  trypsin  absorbed  by  the  neutrophile  leucocytes  is  mainly 
stored  in  their  perinuclear  digestive  vacuole,  into  which  most  of 
the  bacteria  and  other  materials  ingested  by  these  phagocytic  cells 
are  digested. 

4-  An  excess  of  heat-energy  being  necessary  to  insure  the 
prompt  and  adequate  digestion  of  these  substances  by  the  trypsin, 
this  is  provided  for  by  a  reaction  in  the  canaliculi  of  the  nucleus, 
between  the  oxidizing  substance  absorbed  by  the  cell  with  the  plasma 
and  the  phosphorus  of  the  nuclein. 

5.  The  trypsin  which  serves  to  destroy  bacteria,  toxins,  etc., 
in  the  blood-stream,  is  derived  from  the  neutrophile  leucocytes  and 
is  secreted  simultaneously  with  their  fibrinogen  granules,  when 
their  naked  peripheral  protoplasm  is  chemotacticaHy  stimulated 
by  the  toxic  bodies  in  the  plasma. 

6.  An  excess  of  heat-energy  being  also  necessary  in  the  blood- 
stream to  insure  prompt  and  adequate  disintegration,  by  the  tryp- 
sin, of  the  bacteria,  toxins,  etc.,  present  therein,  this  is  provided 
for  by  a  reaction  between  phosphorus-laden  granules  of  fibrinogen 
discharged  by  the  neutrophile  leucocytes  and  the  oxidizing  substance 
of  the  surrounding  plasma. 

7.  Both  phagocytosis,  carried  on  by  wandering,  endothelial, 
and  other  fixed  cells,  and  the  foregoing  protective  process  carried 
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on  in  the  Hood-stream,  thus  owe  their  ability  to  convert  bacteria 
and  Uieir  toxins  into  harmless  products  to  trypsin. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OF  ANTITOXIC  SERUM. 

At  the  end  of  the  previous  chapter  we  stated  that,  judging 
from  the  stage  of  our  analysis  then  reached,  antitoxin  con- 
tained blood-serum,  alexins,  trypsin,  and  oxidizing  substance. 
In  the  light  of  the  data  submitted  in  the  foregoing  pages,  each 
of  the  constituents  of  antitoxin  seems  to  us  to  have  acquired  its 
due  position  aa  a  physio-chemical  agency. 

The  oxidizing  substance,  irrespective  of  its  functions  in  the 
blood-stream  when  it  combines  with  the  fibrinogen,  subserves 
all  the  other  functions  of  the  organism.  Hence,  the  plasma 
must  contain — and  we  hare  seen  that  it  does — a  constant  sup- 
ply of  oxidizing  substance  over  and  above  that  utilized  in  the 
blood  itself.    The  fibrinogen  granules  being  supplied  by  lcuco- 

■  cytes,  they  are  doubtless  distributed  in  measured  quantities,  as 
it  were — just  enough  to  sustain  the  blood's  normal  temperature 
ot  raise  this  if  albuminoid  poisons  are  present  in  the  blood- 

■  stream.  The  increase  of  oxidizing  substance  insured  by  the 
adrenal  overactivity  which  the  poison  itself  causes  compensates 
for  extra  oxygen  used  under  these  circumstances.  Still,  lcuco- 
cytogenesis  being  commensurate  with  the  surplus  of  adrenal 
activity,  it  becomes  evident  that  at  least  the  greater  part  of 
the  oxidizing  substance  supplied  to  the  blood-Btream  combines 

•  with  the  excess  of  fibrinogen  formed  to  liberate  heat-energy. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that,  while  some  oxidizing  substance  may 
be  present  in  antitoxin,  it  cannot  be  considered  ns  a  prominent 
constituent  of  the  substance.  This  does  not  prevent  its  dis- 
ruptive influence  upon  toxics  that  are  converted  by  oxidation 
■  into  harmless  products.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  that  phagocytic 
leucocytes  absorb  plasma,  and  with  it  oxidizing  substance.  Aa 
it  is  these  cells  which  carry  drugs,  poisons,  etc.,  introduced  in 
the  digestive  canal,  into  the  body  itself,  it  is  within  their  di- 

•  gestive  vacuole  that  the  poison  first  meets  its  foe.  If  a  bacillus 
or  an  albuminoid;  a  toxin,  a  vegetable  poison,  etc.,  it  is  at- 
tacked by  the  trypsin;  if  an  oxidizable  body,  by  the  oxidizing 
substance. 

Buchner's  alexin  has  likewise  suffered  from  the  analysis 
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submitted  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Trypsin,  we  have  seen,  is 
the  bactericidal  agent  of  this  body,  the  complement,  the  cytase, 
etc.  To  give  alexin  an  autonomous  position  in  our  analysis  does 
not,  therefore,  seem  necessary. 

The  Active  Principle  of  Antitoxin.  —  The  oxidizing 
substance  and  the  alexins  are  thus  eliminated  from  the  list  of 
agencies  upon  which  the  title  of  "active  principle"  might  be 
bestowed.  Trypsin,  on  the  other  hand,  remains,  having  shown 
itself,  indeed,  as  an  autonomous  body,  distributed  throughout 
the  entire  organism,  endowed  with  all  the  attributes  that  an 
agency  destined  to  chemically  dissociate  bacilli,  their  toxins, 
and  other  albuminoid  poisons  should  possess.  Though  its  full 
efficiency  in  the  organism  requires  the  heat-energy  developed 
by  the  reaction  between  fibrinogen  and  the  oxidizing  substance, 
all  the  evidence  points  to  trypsin  as  the  active  principle  of  anti- 
toxin. 

Though  thiB  coincides  with  Bordet's  view  that  there  is  but 
one  complement  as  against  Ehrlich's  that  there  is  a  multi- 
plicity of  them,  our  conception  of  the  physio-chemical  nature 
of  this  body  is  evidently  sustained  by  the  latter  scientist's  chem- 
ical analyses  of  this  body,  for  "he  believes,"  writes  D.  H. 
Bergey,"  "the  complement  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  enzyme, 
and,  therefore,  the  substance  by  means  of  which  the  immune 
body  really  brings  about  the  solution  of  the  corpuscles."  That 
trypsin  is  an  enzyme  and  that  it  dissolves  the  corpuscles  in 
haemolysis  we  have  seen. 

The  r61e  of  trypsin  and  its  relationship  with  the  functions 
of  the  adrenal  system  as  influenced  by  toxics  is  well  shown  by 
the  experimental  work  of  A.  C.  Abbott.  Bergey,  in  the  article 
previously  quoted,  also  says:  "It  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time  that  under  the  influence  of  fasting,  excessive  exercise,  loss 
of  sleep,  etc.,  the  organism  is  less  resistant  to  disease  than  when 
functioning  normally.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Abbott" 
that,  through  the  influence  of  alcohol,  rabbits  could  be  made 
more  susceptible  to  infection  by  means  of  staphylococci  and 
streptococci."     In  experiments  by  both  of  the  above-named 
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observers*4  the  following  conclusions,  among  others,  were 
reached:  "The  daily  administration  of  alcohol  per  os  to  rabbits 
brings  about  a  reduction  in  their  circulating  blood  of  hemo- 
lytic complement  [our  trypsin].  .  .  .  The  administration 
of  alcohol  to  rabbits  induces  not  only  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  complement  content  of  their  blood,  but  may  cause,  at  the 
same  time,  a  reduction  in  the  specific  hemolytic  receptor  [our 
oxidizing  substance]  in  the  blood  of  rabbits  artificially  immu- 
nized against  an  alien  blood.  .  .  .  The  diminished  comple- 
ment content  of  the  blood-alcoholized  rabbits  renders  the  ani- 
mal more  susceptible  to  the  toxic  action  by  an  alien  blood." 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  insufficiency  of  the  adrenals  induced 
by  a  poison  reduces  the  bactericidal  and  antitoxic  agency,  the 
complement:  i.e.,  the  trypsin. 

As  previously  stated,  Metchnikoff  credits  the  antitoxic 
properties  to  Bordet's  fixatives  (the  oxidizing  substance).  The 
properties  he  ascribes  to  the  latter  bodies  in  the  following  lines 
are,  therefore,  those  of  the  trypsin:   "The  fixatives  offer  many 

■  points  of  analogy  with  the  antitoxins,"  says  this  author;  "they 
are  just  as  resistant  to  heating;  they  likewise  show  Tather 
marked  specificity;  and,  as  is  the  case  with  fixatives,  they  are 
dispersed  throughout  the  plasma."  The  same  modifications  of 
his  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  these  substances  is  also 
applicable,  however,  when  he  writes:  "Notwithstanding  so 
many  data  in  favor  of  the  phagocytic  origin  of  antitoxins,  it  is 
impossible  to  base  this  supposition  upon  rigorous  and  easily 
interpreted  facts  such  as  those  possessed  by  science  in  favor 
of  the  phagocytic  origin  of  fixatives."  While  the  latter  word, 
to  meet  our  conception,  should  read  "trypsin,"  Metchnikoff,  we 
have  seen,  found  that  the  diastase  in  the  digestive  vacuoles  of 
his  phagocytes  was  a  trypsin,  and  that  it  was  this  body,  there- 
fore, which  destroyed  bacteria.  Our  analysis  having  shown  that 
this  process  also  applied  to  toxins  and  all  other  albuminoid 
poisons,  and  that,  when  one  of  these  pathogenic  agencies  en- 
tered the  organism,  the  trypsin  was  increased  in  the  blood- 
plasma  through  the  operation  of  three  dominant  factors:  (1) 
primary  overactivity  of  the  adrenal  system,  (2)  secondary  over- 

"  D.  H.  Bergrj-  and  A.  C.  Abbott:     Dnl»«rsltjr  of  Pennsylvania.  Medical  Bul- 
letin,  Aug. -Sept.,   1902. 
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activity  of  the  spleno-pancreatic  Bystem,  and  (3)  secondary  over- 
activity of  the  leucocytogenic  structures,  and  that  the  trypsin 
supplied  to  the  blood-plasma  originated  from  leucocytes,  it 
seems  to  us  that  we  can  legitimately  conclude  that: — 

Bacilli,  their  toxins,  and  all  other  albuminoid  poisons  art 
converted  into  benign  products  by  the  same  agency,  trypsin,  loth 
in  the  leucocytes  and  in  the  blood-plasma. 

This  conclusion,  however,  awakens  a  question  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  antitoxic  serum  obtained  from  animals  by 
means  of  repeated  and  gradually  increased  doses  of  injected 
toxins  accumulates  in  the  blood-stream.  It  would  normally 
seem  that  the  adrenal  system,  stimulated  by  the  poisons,  should. 
by  loading  the  circulation  with  oxidizing  substance,  cause  the 
liberation  of  considerable  heat-energy,  and  give  rise  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  trypsin's  activity  sufficient  to  involve  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  cellular  elements.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that,  while  leucocytosis  and  a  marked  increase  of  tryp- 
sin-production  are  caused  by  an  excess  of  oxidizing  substance 
in  the  plasma,  the  leucocytes  obtain  from  the  intestinal  canal 
the  necessary  proteids  to  create  not  only  fibrinogen,  but  also 
the  myosinogen,  lecithin,  haemoglobin,  etc.,  required  by  the 
organism's  general  routine  work — since  we  refer  to  presumably 
healthy  animals.  The  formation  of  fibrinogen  is,  therefore, 
commensurate  with  the  proportion  of  proteids  ingested;  and 
the  primary  source  of  heat-energy,  that  with  which  the  oxidiz- 
ing substance  combines,  is  thus  only  just  sufficient  to  preserve 
the  blood's  normal  temperature. 

A  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  Widal's  reaction.  We  have 
shown  that  agglutination  was  a  property  of  trypsin.  Typhoid 
fever  we  shall  see  in  the  next  volume  is  essentially  a  disease 
in  which  the  absorption  of  proteids  is  inhibited  mainly  through 
impaired  leucocytogenesis,  owing  to  disease  of  the  intestinal 
lymph-follicles:  a  fact  itself  demonstrated  by  the  identity  of 
the  disease  as  the  only  one  among  the  greater  febrile  processes 
in  which,  in  cases  following  their  regular  course,  the  proportion 
of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  is  decreased.  As  a  result,  the  quan- 
tity of  fibrinogen  in  the  blood-stream  is  limited  in  proportion 
aa  the  number  of  lymph-follicles  involved  is  great.  Neverthe- 
less the  oxidizing  substance,  an  internal  secretion,  the  trypsin, 
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an  internal  secretion,  are  continuously  produced  in  excess,  the 
former  only  burning  up  what  fibrinogen  is  formed  by  the  small 
contingent  of  available  leucocytes,  and  the  protective  destruc- 
tion of  bacteria,  toxins,  catabolic  products,  etc.,  being  corre- 
spondingly reduced.  But  heat-energy  is  a  measurable  quantity, 
and  that  produced  through  the  combination  of  fibrinogen  and 
the  oxidizing  substance  can  only  enhance  the  activity  of  a  pro- 
portionally limited  amount  of  trypsin,  thus  leaving  a  Burplus 
which  accumulates  in  the  blood-stream.  The  blood  of  a 
typhoid-fever  case  thus  contains  a  proportion  of  trypsin  which 
no  other  disease  (owing  to  the  absence  of  lesiong  of  the  lym- 
phatic follicles  and  particularly  of  the  agminated  follicles  or 
Peyer's  patches)  shows,  and  in  Widal's  test  trypsin  acts  upon 
the  bacilli  when  added  to  a  culture  precisely  as  trypsin  does 
upon  any  albuminoid  body  extra  corpore.  The  movements  of 
the  germs  cease  as  soon  as  their  surface  is  being  softened  by 
the  trypsin;  this  softening  causes  this  surface  to  become  adhe- 
sive, and  they  therefore  adhere  to  one  another:  i.e.,  become 
agglutinated,  forming  "clumps." 

While  further  indicating  the  great  value  of  Widal'B  re- 
action as  a  diagnostic  feature,  it  seems  evident  to  us  that,  if 
the  general  frame-work  of  our  conception  of  nil  the  physiolog- 
ical and  pathological  phenomena  involved  did  not  rest  upon  a 
solid  foundation,  it  could  hardly  be  accounted  for  without 
indulging  in  hypothetical  conjectures.  Again,  if  the  entire 
field  of  the  physio-chemistry  of  the  blood  is  scrutinized, — as  we 
have  done, — it  will  be  found  that  the  only  agency  that  it  could 
contain  to  which  this  action  upon  bacteria  and  other  albu- 
minoid bodies  could  be  ascribed  is  trypsin.  It  seems  to  us, 
therefore,  that  we  can  confidently  conclude  that: — 

Trypsin  is  the  dominant  active  principle  of  antitoxin. 

The  Uniformity  of  All  Antitoxic  Seha. — This  deduc- 
tion involves  another  which  tends  greatly  to  simplify  the  entire 
problem  of  serum-therapy,  both  as  to  the  production  of  serum 
and  its  use  in  disease.  We  have  fully  shown,  we  believe,  the 
relationship  between  the  adrenal  system  and  poisons.  That  a 
poison  capable  of  stimulating  the  anterior  pituitary  body  always 
gives  rise  to  the  excessive  production  of  the  oxidizing  substance, 
trypsin,  and  leucocytes, — when  the  organs  represented  are  nor- 
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mal, — need  hardly  be  repeated.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  the 
quantity  of  oxidizing  substance  produced  by  the  adrenal  sys- 
tem is  commensurate  with  the  stimulating  activity  the  poison 
injected  can  excite  in  that  system.  As  the  quantity  of  oxidizing 
substance  produced  correspondingly  enhances  the  functional 
activities  of  the  spleno-pancreatic  system  and  of  the  leucocy- 
togenic  structures  (all  else  being  normal),  it  is  evident  that  the 
toxic  that  will  most  actively  stimulate  the  adrenal  system  with- 
out causing  adrenal  insufficiency  will  produce  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  trypsin.  This  body  in  turn  being  dissolved  in  a  given 
quantity  of  blood-serum,  the  efficiency  of  antitoxic  serum  ob- 
tained as  to  units  will  correspond  with  the  stimulating  power 
of  the  toxic  employed.    In  other  words: — 

The  injection  of  different  toxins  into  healthy  animals,  as  now 
practiced  to  obtain  immunizing  sera  of  various  kinds,  including 
antitoxin,  always  leads  to  the  same  result:  i.e.,  to  the  production 
of  a  serum  containing  trypsin  as  its  dominant  active  principle. 

The  proportion  of  trypsin  in  a  serum  thus  obtained  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  stimulation  of  the  adrenal  system  that  the  toxic 
injected  can  cause  without  giving  rise  to  adrenal  insufficiency. 

Again,  the  use  of  toxins  to  obtain  antitoxic  serum — a 
feature  which  limits  the  therapeutical  use  of  the  latter  by  in- 
spiring fear  of  complications — is  not  necessary  in  the  light  of 
our  views.  Indeed,  Ehrlich  has  immunized  animals  by  means 
of  injections  of  ricin  and  abrin  to  the  effects  of  fatal  doses  of 
these  poisons:  a  proof  that  these  agents  greatly  increased  the 
production  of  trypsin  in  the  experimental  animals.  Since  all 
poisons  capable  of  safely  stimulating  the  adrenal  system  pro- 
duce a  serum  containing  trypsin,  we  may  therefore  conclude 
that:— 

Bacterial  toxins  may  be  replaced  by  equally  active  toxaOmmins 
or  vegetable  alkaloids  to  obtain  antitoxic  serum  from  animals. 

This  raises  a  question  as  to  whether  a  more  efficacious 
agent  than  antitoxin  could  not  be  obtained  by  toxics  capable  of 
raising  the  adrenal  functions  to  a  higher  potential,  thus  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  trypsin  in  a  given  quantity  of  serum. 
The  answer  seems  to  us,  at  least,  to  be  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial  comment": — 
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"It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  soluble  bacterial 
toxins  of  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria  and  of  the  bacillus  of  tet- 
anus were  discovered  the  hopes  ran  high  that  in  this  way  would 
be  explained  the  action  of  all  pathogenic  bacteria;  but  soon 
these  hopes  met  with  disappointment.  With  this  disappoint- 
ment also  fell  to  the  ground  the  hope  that  specific  antitoxic 
serums  could  be  produced  for  all  or  moat  of  the  bacterial  dis- 
eases, just  as  in  the  case  of  diphtheria  or  tetanus.  The  con- 
ditions did  not  prove  to  be  so  simple  as  first  thought.  .  .  ." 
Indeed,  the  specificity  that  a  serum  was  supposed  to  possess, 
when  obtained  with  a  specific  toxin,  seems  to  us  to  have  proven 
misleading.  But  it  is  not  upon  a  high  potential  that  our  hopes 
for  better  results  must  rest,  but  upon  a  more  scientific  adjust- 
ment of  the  serum  to  morbid  conditions. 


THE  LIMITS  OF  SERUM-THERAPY. 

What  we  mean  by  scientific  adjustment  of  a  serum  to  mor- 
bid conditions  is  the  judicious  use  of  the  dominant  triad  upon 
which  the  organism  depends  to  counteract  the  morbid  effects 
of  bacteria,  their  toxins,  and  other  poisons:  i.e.,  (1)  trypsin,  (2) 
fibrinogen,  and  (3)  the  oxidizing  substance.  This  will  be  illus- 
trated by  briefly  reviewing  their  role  in  the  more  important  of 
the  general  infections. 

Typhoid  Fever  and  the  Typhoid  State. — In  an  excellent  re- 
view of  the  present  status  of  serum-therapy  F.  A.  Packard  and 
It.  N.  Willson"  introduce  the  following  remarks:  "A  great 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  serum-treatment  up  to  the 
present  time  has  been  the  failure  to  consider  the  constant  lack 
in  infections  of  sufficient  quantities  of  both  the  binding  body 
[our  oxidizing  substance]  and  the  complement  [our  trypsin], 
though  Wassermann  has,  as  stated,  shown  in  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, that  they  can  be  supplied,  and  that,  by  means  of  their 
addition,  results  can  be  obtained  that  have  heretofore  seemed 
impossible.  He  has  found  that,  by  injecting  normal  serum 
(thus  supplying  the  end-body  and  complement)  together  with 
immune  serum,  he  can  immunize  against  virulent  cultures  and 
toxins  that  produce  early  death  when  combated  by  the  immune 
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■era  alone,  which  contain  little  else  than  the  immune  body  or 
the  binding  substance.  ...  He  found  that  normal  serum 
from  cattle  (beef)  could  be  used  with  typhoid  immune  serum — 
e.g.,  that  guinea-pigs  injected  with  three  loops  of  living  culture 
(typhoid)  and  in  a  half-hour  with  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  ty- 
phoid immune  serum  mixed  with  4  cubic  centimeters  of  fresh 
normal  ox-serum,  all  survived  in  good  health,  while  control  ani- 
mals injected  with  normal  serum  or  immune  serum  alone  ail 
died  in  twenty-four  hours." "  This  series  of  experiments  6eemfl 
to  us  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  our  views.  Indeed,  it 
is  obvious  that,  while  the  immune  serum  furnished  trypsin,  tie 
normal  serum  furnished  fibrinogen  (the  oxidizing  substance  being 
too  limited  in  quantity  to  add  energy  to  the  animal's  living 
blood);  this  fibrinogen,  by  combining  with  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance in  the  injected  animal's  blood,  liberated  enough  heat  to 
raise  the  trypsin's  energy  to  the  required  level,  and  it  chem- 
ically dissociated  not  only  the  bacteria,  but  their  toxins. 

But  herein  lies  the  adjustment  to  which  we  have  referred: 
Widal's  test  has  enabled  us  to  show  that  fibrinogen  is  precisely 
the  missing  agency  in  typhoid  fever;  the  ox-serura,  therefore, 
supplied  this  substance.  But  we  have  also  seen  that  it  is  the 
only  disease  in  which  the  fibrinogen  is  lacking  to  such  a  marked 
degree,  and  that  Widal's  test  owes  its  value  to  this  fact.  What. 
then,  about  all  other  diseases? 

If  the  morbid  process  in  typhoid  fever  is  now  traced  to 
ita  source,  it  will  become  evident  that  it  is  partly  ascribable  to 
inhibited  phagocytosis,  and  not  altogether  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  cells  that  are  able  to  take  up  proteids  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal  is  more  or  less  reduced.  Fibrinogen  is  thus  inade- 
quately furnished  to  the  blood-stream.  Indeed,  were  the  cells 
produced,  as  they  are  when  leucocytosis  occurs,  even  though 
they  could  not  reach  the  intestinal  foodstuffs,  fibrinogen  would 
be  formed  in  the  neutrophil  cells.  In  the  light  of  the  analysis 
we  have  submitted,  the  heat  which  energizes  the  trypsin  in  the 
digestive  vacuole  of  a  phagocyte  is  mainly  due  to  the  reaction 
between  the  nuclein  of  ita  nucleus  and  the  oxidizing  substance 
absorbed  by  the  cell  with  the  plasma.  The  cell,  therefore,  does 
not  require  fibrinogen,  but  the  bacteria  it  ingulfs  are  them- 
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selvee  digested  and  converted  into  useful  accretions,  one  of 
which  is  fibrinogen,  its  phosphorus  being  acquired  from  the 
alkaline  phosphates  of  the  plasma. 

This  exemplifies  an  exceedingly  beautiful  provision  of 
Nature,  if  examined  closely.  Indeed,  leucocytosis,  when  not  in- 
hibited as  it  is  in  typhoid  fever,  being  commensurate  with  the 
degree  of  intoxication  (the  adrenal  system  acting  as  touch- 
stone, as  it  were,  for  the  morbid  process)  the  fibrinogen  derived 
from  the  bacteria  ingested  by  the  surplus  of  phagocytes  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  febrile  process,  thus 
avoiding  a  derangement  of  the  general  mechanism  of  all  func- 
tions. As  it  is  only  inhibited  to  a  marked  extent  in  typhoid 
fever,  however,  it  becomes  evident  that  in  all  other  febrile 
processes  and  intoxications  that  are  not  sufficiently  severe  to 
overwhelm  the  adrenal  system  and  cause  immediate  insuffi- 
ciency (in  which  bacteria  penetrate  the  blood-stream)  the  addi- 
tional fibrinogen  required  for  the  febrile  process  is  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  the  bacilli  ingested  by  the  surplus  of  phago- 
cytes, besides  that  acquired  from  proteids;  the  trypsin  through 
overactivity  of  the  splcno-pancreatic  system;  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance through  overactivity  of  the  adrenal  system.  In  other 
words,  the  dominant  triad  of  the  protective  process  is  always 
available  in  diseases  in  which  pathogenic  organisms  penetrate 
into  the  blood.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that: — 
When  Itucocytogenesis  is  not  inhibited: — 

1.  The  plasma  is  provided  with  the  tiiret  agencies,  fibrin- 
ogen, trypsin,  and  oxidizing  substance,  tkat  enable  it  to  dissociate 
the  bacteria  that  phagocytes  do  not  ingest  and  digest. 

£.  The  bacteria  ingested  by  phagocytes  are  converted  in 
these  cells  into  peptones,  myosinogen,  and  fibrinogen,  Uie  phos- 
phorus being  derived  from  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  plasma, 

S.  The  system  is  thus  supplied  with  the  surplus  of  fibrin- 
ogen required  to  sustain  the  febrile  process,  even  though  the  proteids 
obtained  from  the  intestinal  canal  by  the  cells  be  small. 

When  leucocylogencsis  is  inliibited  to  any  marked  extent,  as 
it  is  in  typhoid  fever: — 

1.  The  absorption  of  proteids  from  the  intestinal  canal 
and  phagocytosis  are  correspondingly  reduced  and  the  formation 
of  fibrinogen  is  inadequate. 
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2.  The  oxidizing  substance  and  the  trypsin  are  neverthe- 
less formed  in  excess  owing  to  the  prophylactic  functional  activity 
of  the  adrenal  system. 

S.  The  trypsin  being  deprived  of  the  heal  energy  of 
which  fibrinogen  is  the  primary  source,  it  remains  unused  and 
accumulates  in  the  organism,  as  shown  by  the  Widal  reaction. 

J/.  The  excess  of  oxidizing  substance  produced  propor- 
tionally enhances  general  cellular  metabolism,  and,  the  forma- 
tion of  peptones  and  myosinogen  being  reduced  owing  to  inhib- 
ited leucocytogenesis,  the  "typhoid  state"  is  engendered. 

That  those  conclusions  are  based  on  sound  premises  is 
shown  by  the  following  quotations  from  two  papers,  one  by 
Xaegeli,M  the  other  by  M.  L.  Richardson.*'  The  former  in- 
vestigator found  that  "the  neutrophil  cells  decrease  rapidly  in 
the  first  stage  of  typhoid  fever,  soon  reach  the  half  of  their 
usual  number,  and  gradually  further  decrease  up  to  the  stage 
of  defervescence.  In  the  convalescence  they  begin  to  increase, 
at  first  slowly,  and  then  rapidly.  It  is  usually  only  after  many 
weeks  that  the  normal  figures  are  regained." 

The  absence  of  fibrinogen,  by  depriving  the  trypsin  of  its 
bactericidal  properties,  must  necessarily  give  free  sway  to  the 
latter.  Richardson  writes  as  follows:  "If  we  take  the  fresh 
blood-serum  from  a  typhoid  patient  at  any  stage  of  the  disease 
or  convalescence  and  combine  it,  for  example,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  a  bouillon  culture  of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  we  get. 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  not  destruction,  but  abundant  mul- 
tiplication of  the  typhoid  organisms."  Still,  if  all  our  estimates 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  results  of  the  experiments  in  vitro 
previously  analyzed  are  sound,  normal  serum  should  supply  the 
heat  necessary  to  energize  the  trypsin.  Richardson  also  satis- 
fies this  feature  of  the  problem  by  the  following  remark:  "If 
we  introduce  the  mixture  of  serum  and  bacilli  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  of  a  normal  guinea-pig,  we  find  that  there  is  not 
only  a  complete  absence  of  multiplification  of  the  bacilli,  but 
there  is  absolute  destruction  and  disappearance  of  the  organ- 
isms": i.e.,  Pfeiffer's  phenomenon. 

It  now  becomes  apparent  that  it  is  not  by  adding  an  anti- 
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toxic  serum,  the  active  principle  of  which  is  trypsin,  to  a  blood- 
stream already  overburdened  with  trypsin  that  we  can  hope  to 
overcome  typhoid  fever  and  kindred  disorders  in  which  fibrin- 
ogen is  inadequately  formed.  If,  in  addition,  we  realize  that 
an  active  febrile  process  (the  organism's  main  protective  re- 
source against  bacilli  and  their  toxins)  indicates  that  the  ad- 
renal system  is  in  full  activity,  and  that  the  plasma  contains 
an  ample  proportion  of  oxidizing  substance  besides  trypsin,  it 
seems  but  logical  to  conclude — as  a  working  proposition — that : — 

In  febrile  diseases  attended  with  hypoleucocytosis  and  in 
which  an  excess  of  trypsin  is  found  to  exist  (by  the  Widal  or 
other  tests)  a  serum  rich  in  fibrinogen  should  be  administered. 

Indeed,  Richardson90  found,  in  his  observations  in  forty- 
one  typhoid  patients  at  different  stages  of  the  disease,  that  "in 
the  stage  of  convalescence  or  falling  temperature,  the  normal 
element  returns  apparently  to  the  blood,  and  a  corresponding 
destruction  of  bacilli  takes  place."  He  also  remarks  almost 
prophetically, — if  our  views  are  sound, — though  he  ascribes  the 
hypothetical  effects,  in  accord  with  Ehrlich  and  others,  to  the 
"immune  substance"  (our  oxidizing  substance) :  "We  can,  there- 
fore, hazard  a  guess  why  serum-therapy  in  typhoid  fever  and 
allied  diseases  has  made  so  little  progress.  We  have  been  giving 
a  serum  loaded  with  immune  element  with  which  the  patient 
was  perhaps  already  surfeited,  and  we  have  neglected  to  give 
the  element  that  was  necessary  to  make  active  powerful  agen- 
cies already  present  in  the  patient's  blood.  Apparently,  there- 
fore, we  should  give  to  most  of  our  typhoids  nonnal  serum." 
We  have  seen,  by  Wassermann's  experiments,  that  fresh  ox- 
serum  sufficed  to  save  infected  guinea-pigs. 

Can  we  use  fresh  serum  in  human  beings?  The  cytolytic 
action  of  the  serum  of  one  species  when  introduced  into  the 
blood-stream  of  animals  of  another  species  is  well  known.  In 
the  light  of  our  analysis  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  blood  introduced  too  suddenly  augments  the  proportion  of 
trypsin  in  the  host's  blood  (trypsin  being  practically  limited, 
we  have  seen,  to  the  leucocytes  during  health),  and,  finding  the 
fibrinogen  and  oxidizing  substance  necessary  to  greatly  increase 
its  dissociating  energy,  it  attacks  the  red  corpuscles  as  it  would 
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bacteria.  That  this  is  true  is  shown  by  the  fact  recorded  by 
Bordet*'  that  agglutination  was  the  first  effect  of  haemolysis 
produced  in  this  manner.  The  quantity  of  serum  injected  and 
the  intervals  between  the  injections  thus  become  the  ruling 
factors  of  the  use  of  normal  serum.  This  is  sustained  by  the 
experiments  of  CantacuzeneM  and  others. 

But  we  refer  in  this  connection  only  to  normal  serum,  as 
against  that  of  immunized  animals  or  animals  in  which  even 
the  blood  of  another  species  has  been  injected.  Indeed,  as  is 
well  known  the  latter  acquires  through  the  procedure  a  marked 
increase  of  hemolytic  power,  simply  through  the  fact,  in  our 
opinion,  that  the  alien  serum  acts  as  a  toxic  upon  the  adrenal 
system  and  gives  rise  to  an  active  production  of  the  blood's 
protective  bodies:  a  feature  which  can  be  clinically  utilized  to 
great  advantage  by  avoiding  large  doses. 

Richet  and  Hericourt  (who  also  first  suggested  immuniza- 
tion by  means  of  the  blood-serum  of  immunized  animals)  found 
experimentally,  as  is  well  known,  that  the  injections  of  dog- 
serum  were  completely  non-toxic  if  collected  with  due  care. 
Richet9*  used  hypodermic  injections  of  this  serum  in  tuber- 
culosis, pulmonary  and  laryngeal.    Both  the  local  and  general 
phenomena  were  improved,  the  patients  gaining  several  pounds 
in  weight.    The  serum  proved  absolutely  harmless  physiologic- 
ally.   Roger**  experimentally  found  that  the  treatment  reduced 
the  virulence  of  the  bacillus.     Semmola'*  obtained  beneficial 
results  in  but  two  out  of  ten  cases.    This  is  readily  accounted 
for  in  the  light  of  our  views,  for  the  serum  can  only  be  valuable 
in  the  advanced  stages:  i.e.,  when  hypoleucocytosis  by  wasting, 
a  febrile  process,  etc.,  are  present  owing  to  involvement  of  the 
leucocytogenic  glands.    Our  aim,  however,  is  to  show  that  the 
blood  of  some  lower  animals  can  be  safely  used  in  human  beings. 
Immunized  horse-serum  and  goat-serum  have  also  been  em- 
ployed without  giving  rise  to  untoward  phenomena,  and  the 
use  by  Wassermann  of  ox-serum  in  guinea-pigs  suggests  that 
this  readily-obtained  serum  can  likewise  be  used  with  due  pre- 

»  Bordet:    Annalea  d«  I'lnstltut  Paiteur,  vol.  1896. 
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cautions.  Brodie  has  found,  however,  that,  of  all  sera  obtained 
from  domestic  animals,  horse-serum  was  the  least  toxic.  On 
the  whole,  the  literature  of  this  therapeutic  method  and  the 
foregoing  line  of  reasoning  seem  to  us  to  warrant  the  following 
conclusions: — : 

The  normal  serum  of  certain  animals,  particularly  the  horse, 
ox,  cow,  goal,  and  dog,  contains  enough  fibrinogen  to  render  its  use 
in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses  advantageous  in  febrile 
processes  attended  with  hypoleucocytosis  and  an  excess  of  trypsin. 
Horse-serum,  being  the  least  toxic,  should  be  given  the  preference. 

Diphtheria,  the  only  disease  which  may  be  said  to  have 
found  in  antitoxin,  thanks  mainly  to  the  splendid  labors  of 
Behring,  a  specific  antagonist,  presents,  it  seems  to  us,  patho- 
logical characteristics  of  an  opposite  order.  Here  leucocytosis 
is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  morbid  process, — as  long  as  the 
adrenal  system  is  functionally  overactive, — and,  since  antitoxin 
does  prove  unquestionably  effective  when  the  whole  subject  is 
studied  with  due  care,  it  follows,  if  our  views  are  sound,  that 
the  neutrophils  are  able  to  furnish  the  blood  with  enough 
fibrinogen  to  afford,  in  conjunction  with  the  oxidizing  sub- 
stance, the  heat-energy  required  by  the  trypsin  which  the  in- 
jected antitoxin  contains.  Such  being  the  case,  the  disease 
must  follow  a  lethal  course  merely  because  of  the  lack  of  tryp- 
sin. How  is  this  absence  of  trypsin  engendered,  or,  if  there 
is  trypsin  in  the  child's  plasma,  why  does  it  fail  to  antagonize 
the  pathogenic  elements? 

A  feature  emphasized  by  Metchnikoff,  and  that  our  anal- 
ysis has  sustained,  is  the  absence  of  trypsin  from  the  plasma. 
According  to  our  own  interpretation  of  experimentally  demon- 
strated facts,  such  a  condition  of  the  blood  only  occurs  when 
it  is  completely  devoid  of  morbific  products  of  digestion  wastes 
which  the  leucocytes  themselves  cannot  submit  to  complete 
cleavage.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  under  normal  conditions 
the  blood  does  not  contain  trypsin.  And  this  may  be  demon- 
strated by  a  very  familiar  bacteriological  fact:  i.e.,  that,  using 
Stengel's  words,  "the  most  characteristic  cultures  are  obtained 
upon  blood-serum." 

A  direct  application  of  this  fact,  however,  would  mislead 
us.    In  other  words,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  because  the  blood 
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contains  no  trypsin  that  the  bacilli  increase  rapidly 
diphtheritic  child's  plasma;  indeed,  diphtheria  preser.: 
characteristic,  in  human  beings  and  during  Life,  of  showing  but 
few  bacteria  in  the  blood-stream.  "It  is  a  local  infection,  due 
to  the  presence  and  development  of  the  bacilli  in  the  pseudo- 
membrane/'  writes  MeFarland,  "but  is  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
oral  toxemia  resulting  from  the  absorption  of  a  violent lj 
Bubstance  produced  by  the  bncilli.  The  bacilli  are  found  only 
in  the  membranous  exudation,  and  most  plentifully  in  its  old 
portions."  And  were  it  otherwise,  the  presence  of  bacteria  in 
the  blood-stream  would  not  account  for  the  absence  of  trypsin 
There  is,  therefore,  another  cause  for  this  phenomenon. 

We  have  submitted  the  reasons  that  have  led  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  leucocytes,  when  on  their  way  to  the  liver,  absorb 
the  greater  part  of  the  trypsin  poured  into  the  portal  system 
by  the  splenic  vein.  The  excessive  hepatic  functional  I 
which  accompanies  a  corresponding  activity  of  the  adrenal  sys- 
tem, renders  the  probability  that  any  trypsin  finds  its  va; 
the  general  circulation  very  remote.  It  is,  therefore,  impris- 
oned in  the  leucocytes.  But  another  blood-cell  has  experi- 
mentally shown  considerable  affinity  for  trypsin:  i.e  ,  the  red 
corpuscle.  Indeed,  Ehrlich  and  Morgenrolh  and  Bordet  h»»c 
demonstrated  that  the  alexins  are  absorbed  by  those  cells,  and 

i.ue  seen  that  MetchnikofT  found  the  active  body  of  the 
alexins  to  be  trypsin.  Another  feature  of  the  whole  proceu 
upon  which  Bordet  lays  stress  is  embodied  in  the  following 
words:  'It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  ascribe  to  the  stroma  tn« 
property  that  red  cells  show  of  absorbing  alexin  in  the  presence 
of  sensitizing  substance"  (our  oxidizing  substance)."  It  thai 
becomes  evident,  seeing  that  the  blood-stream  always  contaiw 
oxidizing  BUbatance,  that  whatever  vestige  of  trypsin  raiy 
happen  to  pass  beyond  the  portals  of  the  liver  is  at  once  takes 
up  by  the, red  corpuscles.  That  under  Buch  circumstances  I 
child's  plasma  should  be  completely  deprived  of  trypsin  U 
evident. 

Still,  why  do  the  leucocytes,  gorged  with  tr  are. 

not  convert  the  toxins  in  the  blood-atreara  into  benign  cleav 
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age  products?  Being  greatly  augmented  in  number  through 
adrenal  overactivity,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  should  be  capable 
of  doing  so.  Such  is  the  case  in  mild  infections  or  when  the 
child's  thymus  and  partly  developed  adrenal  system  can  suffi- 
ciently prolong  the  fray.  But  when  they  cannot,  another  cause 
appears,  one  that  illustrates  vividly  the  scientific  value  of  Metch- 
nikoff's  labors:  i.e.,  the  phagocytes  are  unable  to  reach  and 
destroy  the  source  of  the  toxins.  Indeed,  the  bacilli  are  in  the 
false  membrane.  Multitudes  of  cells  crowd  to  the  respiratory 
passages  or  other  surfaces  to  destroy  the  local  focus  of  infec- 
tion. And  the  pseudomembrane  is  itself  but  an  extensive  ceme- 
tery of  protective  cells  in  which  the  cadavers  are  more  numer- 
ous than  the  particles  of  soil!  But  what  is  this  exposed  surface 
when  compared  with  the  vast  immunizing  field  which  the  capil- 
lary system  represents  and  into  which  the  contraction  of  the 
central  vascular  trunks,  incident  upon  adrenal  overactivity 
forces,  not  only  the  poison,  but  the  laboratory  in  which  it  is 
formed? 

We  can  now  understand,  it  seems  to  us,  why  the  virulent 
toxins  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  accumulate  so  rapidly  in  the 
blood-stream  and  soon  cause  what  any  other  virulent  poison 
does:  i.e.,  arrest  of  adrenal  functions,  after  the  preliminary 
signs  which  denote  the  stage  of  insufficiency.  .  .  .  "The  pal- 
lor is  extreme;  the  face  has  an  ashen-gray  hue,"  writes  Osier; 
"the  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble,  and  the  temperature  sinks 
below  normal."  We  can  understand  also  how  antitoxin  acts  and 
why  delay  in  its  use  compromises  the  issue;  indeed,  why  it  in- 
sures death  in  a  severe  case.  The  trypsin  of  the  antitoxin  finds 
in  the  plasma  the  fibrinogen  and  oxidizing  substance  it  requires 
to  develop  its  full  energy,  and  it  soon  converts  the  toxins  into 
harmless  agencies.  But  this  only  occurs  when  organic  lesions 
have  not  been  given  time  to  hamper  the  mechanism  of  the  vital 
processes;  that  is  to  say,  when  necrotic  foci  in  the  liver,  heart, 
pancreas,  spleen,  etc.,  have  not  been  given  time  to  form,  and 
while  the  adrenal  system  is  still  able  to  recover  its  functions. 

And  we  have  evidence  of  the  adrenal  system's  work  in 
some  cases;  for  what  are  the  eruptions  and  other  untoward 
phenomena  that  occasionally  follow  the  use  of  antitoxin  but 
evidences  that  the  blood  is  loaded  with  waste-products  that  the 
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normal  channels  cannot  eliminate  with  sufficient  speed?  In- 
deed, these  eruptions  show  that  the  scales  have  been  turned; 
that  antitoxin — devoid  itself  of  all  toxic  attributes  when  pure 
— has  conquered  its  foe,  and  that  the  immunizing  field,  the 
peripheral  capillary  system,  is  ridding  itself  of  the  remains  of 
the  fray.  That  the  following  conclusions  are  warranted  seems 
to  us  evident: — 

While  the  bloodstream  in  diphtheria  is  adequately  supplied 
with  oxidizing  substance  and  fibrinogen,  it  is  deficient  in  trypsin; 
hence,  toxins  rapidly  accumulate. 

The  active  principle  of  antitoxin  being  trypsin,  it  becomes 
active  in  the  blood-stream  owing  to  the  presence  therein  of  the 
fibrinogen  and  oxidizing  substance,  and  converts  the  toxins  into 
benign  cleavage  products. 

Antitoxin  is  curative  if  used  sufficiently  early  in  diphtheria, 
and  harmless  if  used  in  any  disease  with  which  diphtheria  may  be 
confounded. 

Tetanus. — This  is  another  disease  in  which  bacilli  have 
been  found  only  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  but  not  in  the 
blood.  The  toxins  are  developed  so  rapidly,  however,  that,  as 
shown  by  Kitasato,  only  animals  from  which  the  inoculated  area 
had  been  excised  one-half  hour  after  inoculation  remained  well. 
All  the  conditions  reviewed  under  the  last  heading,  namely: 

(1)  the  absorption  of  trypsin  by  leucocytes  and  erythrocytes, 

(2)  the  impossibility  on  the  part  of  the  phagocytes  to  protect 
the  system  by  destroying  the  source  of  the  toxins,  prevail,  there- 
fore, and  it  is  the  only  disease  which  has  afforded  any  evidence 
of  remote  kinship  with  diphtheria  as  regards  the  effects  of  anti- 
toxin when  used  early. 

But  here  another  course  of  events  is  inaugurated.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  a  poison  which  tends  first  to  stimulate  the 
adrenal  system  and  then,  by  exhausting  the  anterior  pituitary 
body,  to  bring  on  insufficiency  soon  followed  by  arrest  of  adre- 
nal functions,  but  with  a  virulent  toxin  which  does  not,  to 
any  extent,  primarily  stimulate  this  system.  Insidiously,  and 
almost  from  the  start,  it  gives  rise  to  adrenal  insufficiency,  and 
steadily  the  products  of  metabolism  accumulate  in  the  blood. 
We  have  throughout  this  work  given  reasons  that  seem  to  ns 
to  demonstrate  that  the  toxin  is  not  the  direct  cause  of  the 
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tetanic  convulsions,  but  that  these  should  be  ascribed  to  the 
accumulation  of  products  of  metabolism  incident  upon  in- 
hibited oxidation.  Tetanus  neonatorum,  epilepsy,  hydrophobia, 
eclampsia,  etc.,  are  kindred  conditions,  as  we  shall  see  in  an- 
other volume.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  confound 
the  convulsions  induced  by  these  various  forms  of  sepsis  with 
those  observed  in  strychnine  poisoning.  This  form  of  "tetanic" 
convulsions  is  due,  we  have  seen,  to  hyperoxidation. 

Tetanus  antitoxin  would  undoubtedly  show  far  better 
results  than  can  now  be  credited  to  it  judging  from  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  could  it  be  used,  not  when  the  convulsions 
have  begun — the  second  stage — as  is  now  generally  the  case, 
but  very  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury:  i.e.,  before  the 
adrenal  functions  are  seriously  compromised.  But  how  distin- 
guish the  exposed  cases  when  we  know  that  even  slight  injuries 
may  initiate  the  morbid  process  when  received  in  stable-yards, 
gardens,  roads,  etc.,  the  bacillus  being  a  common  saprophyte 
found  in  manure,  dust,  soil,  etc.?  Better  means  may  perhaps 
suggest  themselves  in  the  next  subdivision  of  immunity  to  be 
considered. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  multiplicity  of  other  sera  that 
have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time:  the  antistreptococcic, 
antipneumococcic,  antituberculous,  antivenomous,  and  the 
more  recently  introduced  sera  calculated  to  combat  the  plague, 
dysentery,  yellow  fever,  scarlatina,  anthrax,  leprosy,  glanders, 
pertussis,  syphilis,  malaria,  and  other  disorders?  Herein  lies, 
it  seems  to  us,  the  misleading  factor  which  has  suggested  that 
specificity  could  be  considered  as  an  element  of  these  various 
sera.  Indeed,  all  these  agents  are  beneficial  because  they  all 
stimulate  the  adrenal  system — as  does  any  active  agency  intro- 
duced into  the  blood-stream.  But  they  are  not  specific,  if  our 
views  are  sound;  they  only  differ  essentially  in  the  proportion 
of  trypsin  they  contain:  the  unused  product  of  the  artificially 
stimulated  adrenal  system  of  the  purveying  animal. 

Briefly  the  following  conclusions  seem  to  be  warranted  by 
the  foregoing  data: — 

1.  Precisely  as  is  (he  case  with  drugs,  so  do  the  different 
toxins  stimulate  the  anterior  pituitary  body  with  more  or  less  vigor, 
or  depress  its  functions. 
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2.  Precisely  as  is  the  case  with  drugs,  so  are  the  different 
toxins  endowed  with  specific  attributes,  each  toxin  reacting  prima- 
rily upon  the  anterior  pituitary  body  in  its  characteristic  way. 

S.  The  various  sera  introduced,  including  antitoxin,  are  all 
similar  in  the  sense  that  they  contain  the  same  constituents, 
dominant  active  principle  in  all  being  trypsin. 

Still,  the  use  of  the  many  sera  introduced  has  shown 
they  differ  from  one  another  symptomatically.  and  in  a  wit 
which  trypsin,  alone,  in  the  light  of  our  statements,  cow 
explain.  Even  a  cursory  review  of  these  effects  will  show,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  dealing  with  symptoms  that  denote  a  mere 
increase  in  dosage  of  certain  secondary  constituents — a  feature 
which  accounts  for  our  use  of  the  word  "dominant"  in  respect 
to  trypsin  as  an  active  principle.  Which  are  these  seeondan 
constituents?  We  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  an  increased 
production  of  trypsin  was  caused  when  a  toxin  or  any  other 
poison  in  the  blood-stream  enhanced  the  functional  a 
the  adrenal  system,  because  that  of  the  spleen  and  pancreas 
was  also  enhanced,  though  secondarily.  That  the  functions  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  under  these  circumstances  are  likewise  raised 
to  inordinate  activity  is  self-evident.  The  use  of  a  et 
toxin,  therefore,  must  indirectly  cause  this  organ  to  supply  the 
blood  with  a  proportion  of  thyro-iodine  commensurate  with  it* 
ability  to  stimulate  the  adrenal  system.  It  seems  clear  to  uj. 
therefore,  that: — 

Jf.  The  various  antitoxic  sera  are  more  or  less  active  in  pro- 
portion as  the  quantity  of  thyro-iodine  contained  kt  them  is  gnat. 

5.   The  proportion  of  thyro-iodine  in  a  given  serum  i»  eom- 
tin' n citrate   with    the   degree   of  stimulation    to    nhirh    the   adrenal 
system  of  the  supply-animal  is  subjected  by  the  toj 
obtain  this  serum. 

But  this  introduces  another  factor:    i.e.,  the  part  plated 
in  the  effects  of  the  serum  by  the  agencies  added  to  it  to  i 
its  preservation,  i.e.,  carbolic  acid  (Bchring). 
trikresol  (Aronson),  etc.    They  are  all  adrenal  stimulant.-. 
unately,  and   can  only,   therefore,    enhance   its    effectiveness. 
Still,  they  are  all  capable  of  giving  rise  to  phenomena  that 
may  suggest  specific  qualities  quite  foreign  to  the  serum 
and  which  drugs,  judiciously  handled,  can  replace  with  advan- 
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tage.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  we  can  legitimately  con- 
clude that: — 

6.  The  use  of  antitoxic  serum  or  of  the  various  sera  intro- 
duced is  only  indicated  in  morbid  processes  characterized  by  a  de- 
ficiency of  trypsin. 

In  all  other  pathological  conditions  drugs  are  productive 
of  hetter  effects,  because  these  can  be  scientifically  controlled. 

ARTIFICIALLY  PRODUCED  IMMUNITY. 

The  foregoing  deduction  seems  to  us  to  embody  a  far- 
reaching  meaning  in  connection  with  the  subject  which  is  now 
to  claim  our  attention.  If  the  entire  domain  of  immunity  is 
scrutinized,  it  will  become  apparent  that  the  effects  of  all 
inoculations  are  similar:  they  all  react  more  or  less  promptly 
and  more  or  less  vigorously  upon  the  adrenal  system;  and 
upon  the  character  of  this  stimulation  depends  the  duration  of 
degree  of  the  protection  conferred  upon  the  inoculated  sub- 
ject. Here  we  no  longer  have  as  active  factors  benign  sera  of 
varying  strengths  which  require  two  complementary  bodies  in 
joint  action  to  manifest  their  beneficial  activity;  we  are  deal- 
ing with  tozalbumins,  far  more  active  than  many  of  the  more 
potent  alkaloids  of  our  pharmacopoeia,  but  which  present  the 
same  physiological  attributes  as  alkaloids  and  all  drugs  and 
toxins. 

Still,  a  distinction  asserts  itself  in  this  connection,  which 
will  serve  to  give  each  of  the  forms  of  immunity  artificially 
produced  its  true  physiological  bearing.  Indeed,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  of  vast  practical 
importance  between  the  action  of  a  dose  of  toxins  introduced 
artificially  into  the  blood-stream  and  the  manner  in  which  a 
disease  is  developed  in  the  organism  either  through  the  en- 
trance of  pathogenic  germs  directly  into  the  blood  or,  as  in 
diphtheria  and  tetanus,  through  the  intermediary  of  a  periph- 
eral focus  of  these  germs.  Whether  these  myriads  of  toxin 
laboratories  be  in  the  blood  or  outside  of  it  matters  little  as 
long  as  their  products  enter  the  blood.  Disease  means  the  in- 
troduction of  these  sources  of  toxins,  which  rapidly  increase  in 
number  in  blood  devoid  of  trypsin,  while  artificial  immuniza- 
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turn  means  the  introduction  not  of  the  bacteria,  but  of  their 
products:  the  toxins  themselves.  These  do  not  reproduce  any 
more  than  the  alkaloids  of  plants  reproduce;  they  react  with 
more  or  less  vigor  upon  the  adrenal  system,  precisely  as  do 
these  alkaloids  or  other  drugs.  Indeed,  if,  instead  of  "toxins," 
they  were  called,  as  are  alkaloids,  "medicines,"  their  use  would 
inspire  no  more  fear  of  complications  than  do  the  former,  and 
their  true  position  in  therapeutics  would  be  accorded  them. 

Hydrophobia.  —  The  distinction  may  perhaps  be  more 
clearly  6hown  by  briefly  submitting  our  interpretation  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  dread  disease  is  developed  in  the  organ- 
ism, and  the  difference  between  this  process  and  that  following 
vaccination  against  rabies,  as  practiced  at  the  Pasteur  Institute 
of  Paris. 

Have  we  in  the  wound,  as  in  the  case  of  tetanus,  a  focus 
from  which  toxins  are  gradually  developed?  Bacteriologists 
have  not  as  yet  determined  the  nature  of  the  exciting  agent  of 
rabies,  but  the  development  of  the  disease  recalls  that  of  tet- 
anus. As  is  the  case  with  the  toxins  of  the  tetanus  bacillus,  the 
potential  of  the  toxic  body  of  rabies  is  such  that  the  stage  of 
adrenal  stimulation  passes  practically  unperceived,  and  the  ad- 
renal system  gradually  lapses  into  insufficiency.  The  amount 
of  trypsin,  oxidizing  substance,  and  fibrinogen  in  the  blood 
and  cells  is  reduced  in  proportion,  though  life's  processes  con- 
tinue, and  waste-products  are  continuously  being  elaborated. 
The  day  finally  comes,  however,  when  the  accumulation  of  phys- 
iological poisons  is  such  that  the  usual  symptoms,  including  con- 
vulsive paroxysms,  i.e.,  the  rabies,  appear.  But  why  does  the 
blood  of  a  rabid  animal  never  contain  the  virus? 

We  are  incidentally  afforded  another  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  our  views  in  two  of  the  leading  newer  conceptions  we 
have  submitted:  i.e.,  the  principle  that  toxic  elements  are  de- 
stroyed in  the  peripheral  capillaries  by  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular vessels  from  which  they  receive  their  supply;  and  the 
identity  of  the  minute  elements  of  the  central  nervous  system 
as  blood-channels.  That  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  the  seat 
of  accumulation  of  the  virus  of  hydrophobia,  and  that  Pasteur, 
whose  genius  will  serve  as  beacon  for  all  generations,  employed 
the  desiccated  medulla  of  rabbits  in  his  vaccination  against 
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rabies,  need  hardly  be  recalled, — any  more  than  the  fact  that 
by  using  medulla;  in  various  stages  of  desiccation  he  was  able, 
with  Rous  and  Chamberland,  to  completely  immunize  dogs 
from  the  bites  of  rabid  animals. 

When  the  method  is  employed  in  human  beings,  a  small 
piece  of  desiccated  cord  is  rubbed  up  in  sterile  bouillon  and 
some  of  the  fluid  thus  prepared  is  injected  at  intervals. 
Wherein  does  this  method  differ,  in  the  light  of  our  views, 
from  injections  of  an  equally  active  alkaloid?  Simply  in  this: 
We  have  seen  that  poisons  differ  as  regards  the  energy  with 
which  they  stimulate  the  adrenal  system;  by  using  the  toxin 
of  a  given  bacillus  we  are  at  least  reasonably  certain  that  the 
vigor  with  which  the  adrenal  system  will  be  stimulated  will 
prove  adequate  to  cause  the  production  of  sufficient  oxidizing 
substance,  fibrinogen,  and  trypsin  to  fully  master  the  morbid 
process:  a  result  which  a  weaker  agency  might  fail  to  insure. 
There  is  a  degree  of  precision  in  the  use  of  the  method*  in- 
tensive, therefore,  that  the  use  of  other  agents  to  offset  the 
disease  would  not  afford. 

Still,  we  have  only,  so  far,  referred  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  morbid  effects  of  germs  and  toxins  are  counteracted;  an- 
other question  presents  itself,  however:  i.e.,  How  is  the  im- 
munity prolonged,  as  it  is  by  vaccination  against  smnll-pox, 
for  example,  and  various  diseases?  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  brief  reference  to  vaccination. 

Vaccination  against  Small-pox. — In  this  method,  as  now 
practiced,  the  "lymph"  obtained  from  pocks  of  young  calves  is 
the  inoculating  agent.  The  nature  of  the  infecting  agent  as 
in  the  case  of  rabies  has  remained  undiscovered;  but  it  evi- 
dently differs  as  to  its  mode  of  action  from  that  of  the  virus  of 
the  latter  disease,  since,  instead  of  insufficiency,  it  gives  rise  to 
a  febrile  reaction  and  other  phenomena  of  marked  adrenal  over- 
activity. That  this  adrenal  reaction  sometimes  exceeds  its  nor- 
mal limits  is  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  tetanus  that  have  been 
recently  observed  after  vaccination.  Under  these  circumstances 
adrenal  insufficiency  occurs  precisely  as  in  true  tetanus,  but  is 
preceded  by  a  primary  stage  of  overactivity  which  the  adrenals 
of  the  various  subjects  are  not  able  to  stand. 

We  have  clear  evidence  here  that  inordinate  functional 
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activity  of  the  adrenal  system  has  been  excited;  but  this  means 
that  all  organs  concerned  in  the  immunizing  process,  besides 
the  adrenals,  the  spleen,  pancreas,  etc.,  and  the  various  struct- 
ures concerned  in  leucocytogencsis,  have  been  roused.  Indeed, 
the  period  between  the  moment  of  inoculation  and  the  entire 
disappearance  of  the  virus  from  the  blood-stream  represents  s 
continuous  stage  of  greatly  exaggerated  function — akin  to  that 
to  which  the  subject  would  have  been  submitted  had  he  gone 
through  the  disease.  The  adrenal  system  and  all  the  other 
organs  the  functions  of  which  it  energizes,  have,  during  all  this 
time,  been  the  seat  of  unusually  active  nutrition,  and  the  return 
to  their  previous  condition  is  by  no  means  sudden.  Indeed,  it 
occupies  years  sometimes — the  years  during  which  the  subject 
is  immune  to  the  exciting  agent  of  small-pox.  Notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  reaction,  however,  vaccination  is  likewise 
benign  because  it  does  not  introduce  into  the  blood  the  source 
of  the  poiBon,  the  micro-organism,  but  a  minute  dose  of  the 
poison  itself,  which  cannot  therefore  increase  in  quantity  or 
power. 

The  foregoing  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  pre- 
ventive "inoculations" — an  unfortunate  term,  by  the  way — 
produce  their  beneficial  effects,  seems  to  us  applicable  to  all 
measures  of  this  kind,  whatever  be  the  disease  from  which  pro- 
tection is  sought.  The  recent  favorable  evidence  recorded  by 
British  army  surgeons  as  to  the  use  of  typhoid  bacillus  steril- 
ized cultures  in  Africa  is  noteworthy,  for  we  have  seen  that 
fatigue  and  other  untoward  features  to  which  a  soldier  is  ex- 
posed during  campaigns  tend  greatly  to  weaken  the  functional 
energy  of  the  adrenal  system  and,  therefore,  his  vulnerability 
to  disease.  Haffkine's  preventive  inoculations  against  plague 
have  likewise  demonstrated  their  value,  etc.  Briefly,  all  forms 
of  vaccination  endow  the  inoculated  subject  with  enhanced  ac- 
tivity of  the  adrenal  system  and,  therefore,  of  all  structures 
which  take  part  in  the  defense  of  the  body. 

Natural  immunity,  i.e.,  the  innate  power  to  resist  disease, 
is  ascribable,  it  seems  to  us,  to  identically  the  same  cause.  Of 
course,  the  susceptibility  of  some  individuals  to  certain  diseases 
while  they  are  immune  to  others  is  not  to  be  overlooked;  but  this 
introduces  features  of  another  kind  that  will  receive  attention 
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in  another  volume.  These  features,  however,  do  not  modify  the 
position  of  the  adrenal  system  in  all  processes  connected  with 
immunity  and,  we  may  add,  with  the  pathogenesis  of  all  gen- 
eral intoxications.  Indeed,  all  the  testimony  and  lines  of 
reasoning  we  have  adduced  seem  to  us  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that: — 

The  power  of  the  organism  to  antagonize  the  constitutional 
effects  of  pathogenic  germs,  Oieir  toxins,  and  other  poisons,  is  di- 
rectly proportionate,  all  else  being  equal,  to  the  functional  efficiency 
of  the  adrenal  system. 

IMMUNIZING  MEDICATION. 

The  foregoing  conclusion  obviously  suggests  that  since  cer- 
tain remedies  greatly  increase,  even  when  administered  by  the 
mouth,  the  functional  activity  of  the  adrenal  system,  we  might, 
by  the  judicious  use  of  such  remedies,  protect  the  organism 
against  pathogenic  germs,  their  toxins,  and  all  poisons  that 
the  protective  apparatus  can  overcome  when  its  efficiency  is 
raised  to  its  highest  potential.  In  other  words,  it  suggests 
that,  prior  to  exposure  to  infectious  diseases  or  during  epi- 
demics, after  injuries  received  in  places  thought  to  contain 
tetanus  saprophytes,  after  bites  from  presumably  rabid  animals 
or  from  venomous  animals,  etc.,  we  might  be  able  to  cause, 
in  our  blood-stream,  a  sufficient  accumulation  of  phagocytes, 
trypsin,  fibrinogen,  and  oxidizing  substance  to  offset  the  life- 
destroying  tendency  which  all  these  bodies  exhibit.  The  con- 
tents of  this  entire  work  seems  to  us  to  sustain  such  a  de- 
duction. 

If  we  recall  the  energy  with  which  certain  agents:  quinine, 
for  instance,  force  blood  into  the  peripheral  capillaries,  by 
causing  contraction  of  the  central  vascular  trunks  and  other 
vessels  supplied  with  muscular  walls,  it  will  become  apparent 
that  the  presence  of  this  remedy  in  the  blood  not  only  excites 
the  adrenal  system  to  unusual  activity,  but  that  the  vast  im- 
munizing field  of  the  organism  is  being  utilized  to  destroy  the 
alkaloid.  The  headache  and  the  superficial  heat,  the  suffused 
face,  the  hard  pulse,  etc.,  testify  to  this.  But  we  are  dealing 
with  an  inoffensive  agency, — if  properly  used, — and  its  value 
as  a  prophylactic  has  been  emphasized  by  those  writers  who 
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I '  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  experience,  including  Laveran  and 

.  i  Maurel.    Now  that  the  source  of  the  parasite  has  been  traced 

;  to  the  mosquito,  we  can  readily  understand  the  nature  of  the 

prophylactic  process,  i.e.,  dissociation  of  the  morbific  agent  in 
the  peripheral  capillaries  into  which  the  system's  protective 
agencies  have  accumulated.  But  quinine  is  not  the  only  agent 
capable  of  producing  this  effect:  arsenic,  ammonium  muriate, 
apiol,  strychnine,  and  other  drugs  have  each  been  lauded  by 
various  observers  and  evidently  on  good  ground,  if,  as  we 
believe,  the  majority  of  drugs  more  or  less  actively  stimulate 
the  adrenal  system. 

Among  the  agents  recommended  for  the  same  purpose, 
i.e.,  as  a  febrifuge,  is  carbolic  acid,  Treulich,97  Declat,"  and 
liinger,**  among  others,  having  recognized  its  value  as  a  proph- 
ylactic. Though  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  such  against 
malaria,  this  agent  is  nevertheless  shown  by  this  feature  of  its 
physiological  action  to  also  produce  engorgement  of  the  pe- 
'  ripheral  capillaries  owing  to  its  effect  upon  the  adrenal  system. 

Packard  and  Willson,100  to  whose  article  we  have  already 
referred,  speak  of  the  treatment  of  tetanus  in  the  following 
terms:  "Baccelli  states  that  of  40  cases  of  tetanus  treated  with 
carbolic  acid  subcutaneously  only  1  died;  and  Pinna  notes 
statistics,  compiled  by  Ascoli,  of  33  cases  treated  by  Baccelli's 
method  with  only  1  death."  While  they  correctly  state  that  no 
such  results  are  reached  in  other  countries,  the  fact  remains 
that  results  vouched  for  by  an  investigator  of  the  rank  of 
Baccelli  command  confidence.  It  suggests  that  we  should  look 
elsewhere  for  the  untoward  results  obtained  in  other  countries. 
];  That  the  simultaneous  or  previous  administration  of  cannabis 

Indica,  chloral,  the  bromides,  etc.,  commonly  used  in  tetanus, 
and  which,  in  the  light  of  our  views,  react  upon  the  adrenal 
system  much  as  does  the  tetanus  toxin  itself,  account  for  these 
untoward  results  seems  to  us  very  clear.  Indeed,  the  use  of 
such  remedies  besides  Baccelli's  carbolic-acid  treatment  can  have 
but  one  result:   i.e.,  adrenal  insufficiency.    If,  on  the  other 


* 


"Treullch:    lfedlcal  Age.  vol.  1891. 
«  DfeUt:    Gaxette  HeMomadalre,  vol.  zvlt,  1830. 
m  Ringer:    "Hand-book  of  TherapeuUcs,"  1897. 
«"  Packard  and  Wlllaon:   hoc  elt.,  p.  1023. 
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hand,  Baccelli's  method  is  alone  resorted  to,  and  the  drug  be 
administered  in  doses  no  larger  than  those  he  recommends,  we 
feel  confident,  if  our  views  are  sound,  that  the  results  obtained 
in  all  countries  will  but  coincide  with  his  own.  Suffering  may 
require  the  use  of  morphine;  fortunately,  this  agent  also  stimu- 
lates the  adrenal  system,  when  given  in  therapeutic  doses. 

But  Baccelli's  clinical  experience  with  tetanus  when  coup- 
led with  our  views  seems  to  us  to  suggest  a  far-reaching  appli- 
cation of  such  energetic  adrenal  stimulation.  Indeed,  we  have 
fully  emphasized  throughout  this  work  the  kinship  between  all 
conditions  attended  with  convulsions.  The  main  disorders  which 
may  be  classed  as  such  are :  epilepsy  (other  than  purely  traumatic), 
puerperal  and  infantile  convulsions,  and  hydrophobia.  Though 
the  latter  disease  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  which  presents 
a  direct  analogy  to  tetanus  as  regards  primary  cause,  i.e.,  an 
exogenous  virus,  the  convulsion-producing  factor  is  neverthe- 
less the  same  in  all:  i.e.,  an  accumulation  in  the  blood-stream 
of  toxic  waste-products  incident  upon  adrenal  insufficiency.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  a  treatment  similar  to  that  which  Bac- 
celli  employs  in  tetanus  should  also  prove  effective  in  all  these 
affections,  since  it  becomes  evident  that  carbolic  acid  is  able 
not  only  to  counteract  the  insufficiency  of  the  adrenal  system, 
and  cause  the  latter  to  resume  its  normal  functional  activity, 
but  also  to  raise  this  activity  heyond  the  normal,  flood  the  cir- 
culation with  its  defensive  and  offensive  weapons,  and  convert 
the  enemies  of  the  organism  into  benign  elements. 

Arsenic  is  another  agent  that  hns  been  found  of  gTeat 
value  in  malaria.  Boudin,1*1  one  of  the  pioneers  in  its  use  as 
a  prophylactic  agency,  introduces  a  suggestive  remark  which 
acquires  considerable  weight  when  the  fact  that  his  experience 
was  acquired  while  surgeon-general  of  the  French  armies  in  the 
field  during  the  Algerian  campaigns:  "I  am  assured  by  suc- 
cessive trials,  which  have  been  repeated  with  similar  results  by 
many  others,  that  nrsenous  acid  preserves,  in  the  somewhat 
microscopical  doses  of  '/,„„  grain,  all  its  medicinal  energy,  not 
only  in  marsh-fevers,  but  also  in  a  multitude  of  other  diseases. 
Further,  I  have  obtained  from  1/10O  grain  of  this  remedy  the 


i»i  Boudin:    "Tralte  des  Fl»Tre»  Intermittent^,''  P»rl«,  1841 
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entire  removal  of  fevers  contracted  in  Algeria  and  Senegal  and 
which  had  previously  resisted  means  of  various  kinds,  including 
quinine  and  change  of  climate."  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the 
large  number  of  diseases  in  which  arsenic  is  now  recommended, 
Boudin's  reference  to  a  "multitude"  of  diseases  finds  its  veri- 
fication. As  a  prophylactic  its  value  has  been  extolled  by  C.  F. 
Bryan  in  various  affections,  including  scarlatina. 

Directly  connected  with  our  views  is  the  fact  that  arsenic, 
so  extensively  employed  in  skin  diseases,  is,  as  6tated  by  Shoe- 
maker,10* "valuable  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  irritation 
or  acute  inflammation."  It  is  obvious  that  a  peripheral  in- 
flammatory process,  in  the  light  of  our  views,  means  the  pres- 
ence of  the  protective  elements — indeed,  an  excessive  propor- 
tion of  them — in  the  cutaneous  tissues.  In  the  so-called  chronic 
processes,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  which  recall,  by  the  dryness 
of  the  skin,  the  same  condition  in  myxoederaa,  cretinism,  etc., 
the  main  pathogenic  features  are  the  absence  of  these  pro- 
tective elements  and  the  lowered  nutrition  which  this  normally 
involves.  Hence  the  value  of  arsenic  in  cutaneous  diseases  in 
which  desquamation,  dryness,  etc.,  prevail:  i.e.,  psoriasis,  the 
dry  form  of  eczema,  impetigo,  etc.  The  connection  of  the 
curative  process  with  the  adrenal  system  is  well  shown  by  the 
results  obtained  by  Byrom  Bramwell108  in  psoriasis  with  thy- 
roid extract.  Arsenic,  as  observed  by  Gautier  (see  page  156), 
seems  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of  various  structures,  and,  we 
have  seen,  is  able  to  counteract  the  untoward  effects  of  iodine. 
If  the  experience  of  Boudin,  Bryan,  and  others,  which  illus- 
trates the  value  of  arsenic  in  a  large  number  of  diseases,  is 
added  to  that  of  dermatologists  as  regards  the  pre-eminent 
value  of  this  remedy  in  cutaneous  diseases  in  which  nutrition 
of  the  skin  is  impaired, — the  whole  being  traceable,  as  shown 
by  Bramwell'8  cases,  to  the  adrenal  system, — the  far-reaching 
value  of  arsenic  as  an  immunizing  agent  seems  self-evident. 

Of  considerable  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  stress 
laid  by  C.  B.  Ulingworth1**  upon  the  use  of  the  biniodide  of 


«■  Shoemaker:    "Materia  Hedlea  and  Therapeutlca,"  fifth  edition,  1ML 
**■  Bjrom  Bramwell:    "Atlaa  of  Clinical  Medicine,"  Plate  LXI. 
■>C.   B.    Ulingworth:     "The    Abortive    Treatment  of   Specific   Febrile  Die 
order*  by  the  Biniodide  of  Mercury, "  London,  1888. 


mercury  with  the  view  to  aborting  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  mea- 
sles, variola,  varicella,  pertussis,  parotitis,  typhoid  fever,  typhus, 
dengue,  relapsing  feveT,  pyiemia,  puerperal  fever,  syphilis,  lep- 
rosy, the  plague,  hydrophobia,  and  yellow  fever.  In  keeping 
with  some  of  the  views  that  prevailed  at  the  time,  the  author 
ascribes  infectious  processes  "to  the  exhausting  depredations 
of  the  germs  more  rapidly  and  extensively  exerted  than  ordi- 
narily upon  the  oxygen  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood";  he  also 
considers  the  salt  as  "germicidal  and  hasmatinie."  While  this 
interpretation  of  the  nature  of  the  morbid  and  curative  proc- 
esses is  not  in  accord  with  our  own,  the  fact  remains  that 
Illingwurlh  is  sustained  by  our  views  as  regards  the  legitimacy 
of  his  results.  In  other  words,  while  he  witnessed  the  results, 
we  show  that  such  results  can  be  reached,  and  how  they  are 
reached.  Indeed,  we  will  9ee  in  another  volume  that  (he 
biniodide  of  mercury  occupies  a  high  position  among  the  stim- 
ulants of  the  adrenal  system,  owing  mainly  to  its  haloid  con- 
stituent. The  feature  that  we  wish  to  emphasize  by  referring 
to  Ulingworth's  observations  is  the  efficacy  of  stimulation  of 
the  adrenal  system  in  arresting  incipient  morbid  processes. 

"Abortive  treatment"  is  a  familiar  expression,  and  its  ap- 
plicability is  not  only  exemplified  by  the  experience  of  the  few 
authors  we  have  named,  but  by  that  of  a  multitude  of  them. 
The  multiplicity  of  ailments  in  which  a  single  drug  may  be 
used  attests  to  this.  It  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  a  prominent 
position  in  therapeutics,  precisely  as  is,  it  seems  to  us,  "im- 
munizing treatment,"  an  expression  which  seems  to  us  appli- 
cable to  the  scientific  use  of  remedies  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting disease. 

Sera,  we  have  seen,  are  at  best  only  able  to  supply  two 
constituents,  i.e.,  the  trypsin  and  fibrinogen,  while  appropriate 
remedies,  by  enhancing  the  functions  of  the  adrenal  system, 
awaken  all  the  resources  of  the  organism  to  inordinate  activity. 

Indeed,  in  the  light  of  our  views,  nothing  in  our  pharma- 
copoeia approaches  antitoxin  in  value  in  the  treatment  of  diph- 
theria, simply  because  it  supplies  exactly  the  missing  plasmatic 
constituent:  i.e.,  trypsin.  It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  fresh 
horse-serum  will  not  be  found  inferior  in  the  treatment  of  ty- 
phoid fever  to  antitoxin  in  that  of  diphtheria,  simply  because 
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it  supplies  precisely  the  plasmatic  constituent  required  in  that 
disease:  i.e.,  fibrinogen.  In  all  other  diseases,  however,  apart 
from  the  unquestionable  usefulness  of  fresh  serum  in  all  dis- 
orders of  an  adynamic  type  to  temporarily  compensate  for  some 
component  of  the  blood-stream  that  is  morbidly  reduced  quan- 
titatively, the  use  of  drugs  seems  to  us  far  preferable,  while 
essentially  susceptible  to  scientific  application.  The  history  of 
serum-therapy  fully  sustains,  we  believe,  our  statement  regard- 
ing the  value  of  sera,  but  the  aggregate  of  facts  we  will  submit 
in  another  volume  seems  to  us  to  demonstrate  that  our  con- 
fidence in  the  therapeutic  value  of  drugs  is  not  misplaced. 

If  our  views  prove  sound,  we  must  frankly  express  our 
belief  that  they  will  enable  us,  as  physicians,  to  master  the 
greatest  scourges  of  humanity.  Indeed,  the  comparative  list  on 
the  opposite  page  will  show  that  Asiatic  cholera  is  in  reality 
but  the  gravest  form  of  adrenal  insufficiency,  and  that  many 
familiar  morbid  conditions  are  its  prototypes,  notwithstanding 
the  variety  of  causative  factors. 

Besides  hygienic  means,  the  prevention  and  arrest  of  the 
choleraic  process  and  all  the  kindred  disorders  mentioned 
resolve  themselves  into  these  few  words:  stimulate  the  adrenal 
tystem.  But  in  doing  this  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
large  doses  cause  insufficiency,  while  the  average  therapeutic 
dose  causes  stimulation.  We  have  not  been  able  to  master 
cholera  Asiatica  because  no  agent  has  been  used  that  was 
capable  of  sufficiently  stimulating  the  adrenal  system.  East 
Indian  empirics  have  found  by  experience,  however,  that  snake- 
venom  could  cure  cholera.  We  have  seen  how  rapidly  venom 
can  overwhelm  the  adrenal  system;  that  we  have,  among  our 
alkaloids,  fully  as  potent  agencies  is  probable.  Trial  alone, 
however,  can  show  which  of  these  can  raise  the  adrenal  system 
from  the  depths  into  which  the  cholera  toxins — an  aggregate 
of  them — have  plunged  it,  precisely  as  Baccelli's  carbolic-acid 
treatment  succeeds  in  doing  in  tetanus. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  another  formidable  enemy  of 
mankind  which,  in  the  light  of  our  views,  seems  subject  to  a 
different  interpretation  as  regards  intrinsic  pathogenesis.  The 
vulnerability  of  the  system  to  the  bacillus  of  this  disease  is 
readily  accounted  for  if,  as  we  believe,  the  adrenal  system, 
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either  through"  inherited  or  acquired  insufficiency,  is  unable  to 
adequately  maintain  general  nutrition.  It  is  not  in  the  lungs, 
therefore,  that  the  primary  endogenous  cause  of  the  disease 
must  be  sought,  but  in  the  adrenal  system.    Nor  is  it  even  in 


Symptoms  that  follow  :  (1) 
removal  of  both  adrenal* 
in  mammals ;  (2)  hseiu- 
orrhiige  Into  both  adre- 
nals ;  (3)  suddon  ces- 
sation of  adrenal 
functions  as  a  result  of 
organic  disease. 


1.  Great  weakness, 
with  gradual  loss  of 
muscular  power. 

2.  Violent  abdominal 
pain. 

3.  Great  reduction  of 
vascular  pressure; 
pulse  small  and  weak. 

4.  Temperature  subnor- 
mal just  before  death 

especially. 

5.  Respiration  frequent 
and  difficult ;  dysp- 
noea ;  sometimes  cy- 
anosis. 

6.  Urine  scanty. 


7.  Abundant    liquid 
stools. 


8.  Death  ;  coma ;  con- 
vulsions. 

9.  Proves  fatal  in  from 
20  minutes  to  3  days. 


Cardinal  symptoms  of 
Asiatic  Cholera. 


1.  Marked  muscular 
weakness. 


2.  Violent  griping  pain. 


3.  Pulse  rapid  and 
weak ;  sometimes  in- 
termittent. 

4.  Temperature  in 
mouth  and  on  surface 
very  low,  but  104°  P. 
in  rectum. 

5.  Respiration  frequent 
and  difficult,  and  cy- 
anosis. 


6.  Urine  scanty  ;  some- 
times suppressed. 


7.  Rice-water;     serous 
stools. 


8.  Coma ;  convulsions. 

9.  Proves  fatal  in  from 
2  to  3  days. 


Cardinal  symptoms  of  chol- 
era infantum,  cholera 
nostras ;  tartar  emetic 
and  arsenic  acute  poi- 
soning ;  poisoning  due  io 
ingestion  of  certain  toxic 
foods :  meat,  milk,  fish, 
and  mushrooms  (phnl- 
li ne)  especially. 


1.  Rapid    loss    of 
strength. 


2.  Abdominal    discom- 
fort and  pain. 

3.  Pulse  rapid,    weak, 
and  intermittent. 


4.  Temperature  Subnor- 
mal, but  rectal  tem- 
perature 103°  to  105° 
F. 

5.  Rapid  ;  labored  ; 
Cheyne-Stokes  type 
sometimes. 


6.  Urine  scanty  ;  some- 
times complete  anu- 


7.  At  first  bile-stained 
stools,  and  then  noth- 
ing but  serum. 

8.  Coma ;  convulsions. 


9.  Proves  fatal  in  from 
a  few  hours  to  4  days. 


the  lungs  that  we  must  seek  the  explanation  of  the  lesions  in 
them,  for  the  element  of  specificity  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercu- 
losis does  not,  as  is  well  known,  include  limitations  to  any 
particular  organ. 
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We  have  seen  how  dependent  upon  the  adrenal  fnnctioni 
ire  those  of  the  heart.  Even  if  the  nutrient  cells,  the  neutro- 
phils, and  the  haemoglobin  cells,  the  eosinophiles,  were  sup- 
plied in  sufficient  numbers  (leucocytogenesis  being  inadequate 
when  adrenal  insufficiency  exists),  what  would  it  avail  with  a 
weak  heart  to  send  them  through  their  distributing  channels? 
Indeed,  what  there  is  produced  of  adrenal  secretion,  life's  pabu- 
lum, we  may  say,  cannot  even  pass  the  alveoli  with  sufficient 
speed  to  adequately  supply  not  only  the  system  at  large,  but 
the  pulmonary  tissues  themselves  with  oxygen.  Indeed,  we  have 
seen  that  the  activity  of  function  in  any  organ  was  commen- 
surate with  the  speed  with  which  the  oxidizing  substance  passed 
through  that  organ.  That  this  also  applies  to  the  lungs  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  beneficial  effects  of  high  altitudes, 
which,  by  enforcing  a  marked  increase  of  cardiac  activity,  pro- 
portionally enhance  general  nutrition,  not  only  of  the  lungs, 
but  also  that  of  the  adrenal  system  itself. 

But  the  predominating  feature  of  the  morbid  process  as 
regards  systemic  vulnerability  to  the  disease  is  that  connected 
with  the  protective  functions  in  the  alveoli.  Since  our  study  of 
the  subject  in  the  eleventh  chapter  was  submitted,  we  ascer- 
tained that  all  three  varieties  of  adult  leucocytes  are  present  in 
this  most  exposed  portion  of  the  organism,  and  that  they  all 
contain  trypsin.  As  this  substance  is  ejected  with  their  gran- 
ules, the  eosinophiles,  in  undergoing  conversion  into  nucleated 
epithelium,  doubtless  eliminate  theirs  along  with  their  large 
haemoglobin  granules.  The  cavity  of  the  lobule  and  the  under- 
lying serum  must  therefore  be  constantly  supplied  with  this 
bactericidal  and  antitoxic  fluid  (besides  the  phagocytic  neutro- 
philes),  when  the  adrenal  system  is  functionally  normal. 

Absolute  integrity  of  the  adrenal  system  thus  asserts  itself 
as  a  sine  qua  non  of  perfect  immunity  against  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, t\e.,  against  the  intrusion  of  pathogenic  germs  of  any 
kind  (and  particularly  the  tubercle  bacillus)  in  the  circulations, 
not  only  of  the  lungs,  but  also  of  the  intestines.  We  say  "cir- 
culations/' because  the  lymph  is  at  least  as  greatly  exposed 
to  invasion  as  is  the  blood,  and  is  a  far  better  medium  for  the 
rapid  pullulation  of  bacteria.  Insufficiency  of  the  adrenal  sys- 
tem, whether  inherited  or  acquired,  when  sufficiently  advanced 
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to  cause  hypoleucocytosis,  correspondingly  weakens  the  func- 
tional energy  of  the  heart,  and  two  cardinal  factors  thus  unite 
"in  rendering  the  lungs  vulnerable  to  pathogenic  elements.  As 
soon  as  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  admitted,  it  becomes  an  addi- 
tional source  of  adrenal  insufficiency,  owing  to  the  toxins  it 
generates,  and  which  react  upon  the  anterior  pituitary  body 
precisely  as  would  any  other  equally  virulent  poison. 

All  these  features  bear  with  equal  force  upon  the  intestinal 
infection  by  this  pathogenic  micro-organism,  for  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  trypsin  is  also  secreted  into  the  intestine 
by  the  pancreas.  If  our  views  are  sound,  therefore,  Koch  is  not 
sustained  when  he  says  that  human  beings  aTe  not  susceptible 
to  bovine  tuberculosis;  still,  this  is  only  true  when  the  i&ttt- 
tinal  protective  functions,  including  the  production  of  trypsin, 
are  impaired  through  adrenal  insufficiency.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  views  are  sustained  when  perfectly  protected  human  beings, 
i.e.,  subjects  possessed  of  an  adrenal  system  in  full  functional 
activity,  form  the  basis  of  his  deductions. 

The  value  of  immunizing  medication  seems  to  us  to  cover 
a  vast  field  of  usefulness  in  this  connection.  The  family  his- 
tory, and  many  other  features  considered  as  etiological  factors 
of  tuberculosis,  afford  landmarks  for  the  adoption  of  preventive 
medication  long  before  the  morbid  process  has  had  time  to 
develop, — long,  indeed,  before  infection  can  have  occurred. 
During  adolescence,  for  example,  particularly  when  the  family 
history  is  unfavorable,  medication  calculated  to  raise  or  de- 
velop the  functional  activity  of  the  adrenal  system  to  a  high 
standard,  must,  in  the  light  of  the  views  submitted,  not  only 
prevent  the  development  of  pulmonary  or  any  other  form  of 
tuberculosis,  but  arrest  it  in  its  earlier  stages. 

Pneumonia,  the  mortality  of  which  remains  the  6ame  not- 
withstanding the  material  improvement  in  that  of  phthisis,  does 
not  present  the  characteristics  of  disease  susceptible  to  preven- 
tion. Indeed,  lobar  pneumonia,  for  instance,  seems  to  us  to 
exemplify  a  process  wherein  death  occurs  owing  to  excessive 
functional  activity  of  the  adrenal  system.  This  is  shown  espe- 
cially by  the  hyperleucocytosis,  the  high  fever,  the  flushed  face, 
the  high  temperature,  the  bounding  pulse,  etc.  The  conception 
is  furthermore  sustained  by  the  remarkable  results  (a  2.64-per- 
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cent.  mortality)  reported  by  Petresco4*5  with  very  Urge  doec* 
of  infusion  of  digitalis,  and  by  a  large  number  of  clinicians  with 
veratrum  viride,  but  only  when  used  during  the  sthenic  stage. 
In  the  light  of  our  views  these  agents,  which  normally  bring 
on  adrenal  insufficiency,  lower  the  excessive  adrenal  activ. 
pneumonia  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  dangerous  engorgement 
of  the  first  stage,  and,  therefore,  that  of  gray  hepatization  and 
its  main  consequence:  the  asthenic  stage.  In  the  latter,  of 
course,  the  adrenal  system  must  be  supported,  but  wit! 
care,  owing  to  the  increased  likelihood  of  adrenal  insuffii 

Insanity,    when    due    to    factors    other    than    struct 
changes,  seems  to  us  to  present  many  phases  thai  ore  dit 
traceable  to  insufficiency  or  overactivity  of  the  adren 
The  splendid  studies  of  Andriezen  and  Berkley  have  enabled  11s 
to  show  the  morbid  effects  of  adrenal  overactivity  as  caused  by 
alcohol,  ricin,  etc.,  upon  the  neurons  and  the  structures  that 
supply  them  with  (heir  plasma:    i.e.,  with  oxidizing  BUDI 
Since  then,  we  have  seen  that  leucocytosis  also  means  an  ex- 
cessive supply  of  the  primary  source  of  energy:  i.e.,  of  n 
granules.    We  therefore  have,  as  a  result  of  the  excessive  use 
of  any  agent  capable  of  exciting  the  adrenal  system,  not  nnlj 
the  mechanical  dilation  or  beading  of  the  dendrites  shown  in 
the  plates  we  have  reproduced,  but  excessive  metabolism  within 
the  neurons.    That  exaltation,  the  various  forms  of  n. 
should  develop  under  such  conditions,  particularly  in  in 
uals  predisposed  to  mental  disorders  through  inherited  oei 
malnutrition,  is  self-evident.    On  the  other  hand,  a  similar  pre- 
disposition, or  continued  cerebral  malnutrition  incident  upon  a 
debilitated  adrenal  system,  can  normally  become  a  cause  of  the 
various  forms  of  melancholia,  dementia,  idi< 
traced  cretinism  to  adrenal  insufficiency,  and  have  edduo 
dence  tending  to  prove  that  absence  of  the  thymns- 
aetivc  factor  of  which  is  phosphorus — coincided  with  tdi 
a  large  proportion  of  cases.    What  have  we  here  but  im] 
nuirition  of  the  cerebral  structures  through  insufficiency  of 
their  main  dynamic  elements:  phosphorus  and  oiy.. 

Immunizing  medication  here  can  obviously  render  grat 
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service,  bnt  only  when  the  pathogenesis  of  each  form  is  thor- 
oughly established.  Some  cases  of  acute  mania,  for  instance, 
may  require  stimulation  of  the  adrenal  system,  simply  because 
the  engorgement  of  the  neurons  may  find  its  cause,  not  in  an 
exogenous  poison,  but  in  accumulation  of  physiological  toxics, 
which,  as  is  the  case  in  epilepsy,  tetanus,  etc.,  give  rise  to  sud- 
den exacerbations  of  adrenal  activity:  *.«.,  to  explosions  of 
functional  activity  calculated  to  rid  the  organism  of  the  mor- 
bific agencies  by  c  process  of  active  combustion. 

Another  feature  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  mental 
disorders  is  the  influence  exerted  upon  them  of  fluctuations  in 
the  functional  activity  of  the  posterior  pituitary  body.  As  the 
tentorium  commune,  it  necessarily  takes  part  in  all  emotional 
states.  Indeed,  hysteria  appears  to  us  to  be  essentially  a  dis- 
order of  the  posterior  pituitary  body.  This  organ,  as  may 
readily  be  surmised,  is  likewise  the  seat  of  perturbations  at- 
tended by  a  distinct  line  of  symptoms.  Influenza,  hay  fever, 
neurasthenia,  neuralgia,  and  several  other  obscure  neuroses  are 
all,  in  fact,  syndromes  in  which  the  posterior  pituitary  body 
plays  a  leading  part.  In  diseases  of  the  heart,  vascular  system, 
digestive  apparatus  and  skin,  this  organ  necessarily  takes  part  in 
the  production  of  the  phenomena  witnessed,  owing  to  its  iden- 
tity as  the  general  center  of  vagus. 

Syphilis. — Although  the  influence  of  the  posterior  pituitary 
body  in  all  these  processes  has  necessitated  a  special  line  of 
analysis  that  will  be  submitted  in  another  volume,  we  may  here 
refer  to  the  fact  that  simultaneous  impairment  of  the  functions 
of  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  pituitary  bodies  accounts  for 
the  ravages  of  syphilis.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  that  these  two 
organs  are  the  governing  centers  of  all  vital  processes;  it  is 
these,  therefore,  that  this  fell  disease  undermines.  That  such 
is  the  case  is  not  only  suggested  by  the  inquiry  to  which  we 
refer;  it  is  also  revealed  by  the  character  of  the  agency  which 
best  overcomes  its  more  advanced  stages:  i.e.,  the  medicinal 
prototype  of  Nature's  own  adrenal  stimulant:  iodine, — but  so 
combined  with  a  normal  constituent  of  the  blood-stream,  potas- 
sium or  sodium,  as  to  further  assist  the  vis  medicatrix  natures 
itself. 

Indeed,  if  our  views  are  sound,  the  adrenal  system  is  the 
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physician  of  the  organism — one  whose  beneficient  mission  we 
can  govern  tt  will  by  the  many  valuable  agencies  which  science 
has  placed  in  our  hands. 

ALKALINITY  OF  THE   BLOOD  AND  THE   PRESERVATION 
OP  LIFE  DURING  DISEASE. 

We  began  this  chapter  with  an  allusion  to  the  remark- 
able life-saving  value  of. saline  solution.  As  is  well  known, 
the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  blood  is  exceedingly  marked, 
and  is  mainly  due  to  the  sodium  salts  the  serum  contains. 
Charrin10*  gives  this  reaction  the  first  place  among  the  protect- 
ive properties  of  the  blood  and  body-fluids,  and  rightly  deems 
it  an  essential  condition  of  normal  life.  When  it  is  reduced 
through  alimentation,  abnormal  fermentation,  the  virulence 
of  various  micro-organisms,  and  deviations  from  the  normal 
chemical  reactions  of  which  the  body-fluids,  etc.,  are  the  seat, 
correspondingly  marked  disturbances  in  the  blood  occur,  with 
disease  as  a  result 

Furthermore,  the  globulins,  which  normally  contain  6 
per  cent,  of  potassium  salts  and  */it  °f  *  Per  cen'-  °f  sodium 
salts,  and  the  albumoses  are  kept  in  solution  in  the  plasma  by 
these  salts.  Chloride  of  sodium,  besides  this  role,  facilitates 
osmosis  and  diapedesis.  When  it  is  recalled  that  several 
grammes  of  this  salt  pass  out  of  the  organism  in  the  urine 
daily,  probably  assisting  in  the  excretion  of  waste-products, 
besides  the  two  grammes  which  are  eliminated  with  sweat,  its 
rdle  in  the  preservation  of  conditions  favorable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  tissue-metabolism  becomes  evident.  The  di-sodium 
phosphates,  found  in  all  tissues  and  fluids,  usually  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  sodium  carbonates,  are  active  in  insuring  the 
alkalinity  of  the  plasma,  the  lymph,  the  pericardial  fluid,  the 
cephalo-rachidian  fluid,  the  mucus  (excepting  the  vaginal),  the 
tears,  the  milk,  the  synovia,  the  spermatic  juice,  the  aqueous 
humor,  the  saliva,  the  bile,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  large 
intestine.  The  sulphates  of  sodium  and  potassium  are  also 
found  in  the  majority  of  the  above  fluids,  along  with  other 
salts  in  smaller  proportions.  This  alkalinity  is  of  great  indirect 
importance  in  another  direction:  i.e.,  it  enables  the  blood  to 
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carry  an  adequate  quantity  of  CO,,  and  thus  assists  it  in  effi- 
caciously ridding  the  organism  of  this  gas. 

The  classical  teachings  in  respect  to  the  importance  of  the 
blood's  alkaline  reaction  in  all  vital  functions  are  not  only  sus- 
tained by  our  labors,  but  greatly  emphasized  in  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  leucocytes  we  have  studied  dis- 
tribute their  granules  of  peptone,  myosinogen,  fibrinogen,  hem- 
oglobin, and  myelin.  Any  modification  in  the  fluidity  and  con- 
stituents of  the  plasma  must  necessarily  compromise  this  all- 
important  function,  and,  if  we  recall  the  fact  that  chloride  of 
sodium  takes  part  in  the  intranuclear  reaction  of  all  leucocytes, 
it  will  become  apparent  that  the  presence  of  this  salt  in  ade- 
quate proportion  in  the  plasma  is  as  paramount  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  life's  processes  as  is  oxygen  itself.  Even  trypsin 
will  not  act  in  the  absence  of  salts.  Metchnikoff,  we  have  seen, 
found  that  trypsin  was  the  active  body  of  the  intraphagocytic 
alexin;  referring  to  the  latter,  he  writes107:  "It  only  acts  in  the 
presence  of  salts.  When  relieved  of  its  salts  by  dialysis,  the 
serum  loses  its  hemolytic  power,  but,  as  soon  as  these  salts  are 
restored  to  it,  this  power  reappears." 

The  remarkable  results  obtained  by  the  timely  administra- 
tion of  saline  solution  either  subcutaneously,  intravenously,  or 
by  way  of  the  rectum  in  febrile  diseases,  uremia,  puerperal 
eclampsia  and  other  infections,  hemorrhage,  etc.,  and  which  in 
some  cases  have  restored  sufferers  deemed  to  be  in  extremis,  are 
thus  accounted  for.  Indeed,  some  of  the  instances  reported 
could  almost  be  considered  as  resuscitations. 

Experimental  bacteriology  forcibly  shows  the  importance 
of  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  blood-fluids  as  a  protective 
factor.  The  experiments  of  Behring  and  Nissen1M  led  them 
to  conclude  that  the  resistance  of  the  white  rat  to  anthrax  was 
due  to  the  intense  alkalinity  of  its  blood;  Paul108  not  only 
supported  this  view,  but  also  found  that,  if  the  alkalinity  of 
rabbit's  serum  was  neutralized,  its  germicidal  powers  disap- 
peared."0   These  observations  were  further  sustained  by  von 
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Fodor,1"  who  ascertained  that  this  resistance  to  anthrax  could 
actually  be  increased  in  rabbits  by  the  injection  of  an  alkaline 
solution,  and  by  Blumenthal,1"  who  experimentally  found  that 
the  formation  of  bactericidal  products  in  the  circulation  de- 
pended upon  the  degree  of  the  blood's  alkalinity.  Calabrese, 
of  Naples,"*  also  conducted  a  series  of  valuable  experiments  in 
this  connection.  He  immunized  animals  with  attenuated,  vim- 
lent  cultures  of  bacterial  toxins  at  different  times,  and  deter- 
mined the  degree  of  alkalinity  in  each  instance  by  an  accu- 
rate dosimetric  method.  He  invariably  found  the  alkalinity 
of  the  blood  to  increase  with  the  degree  of  immunization,  and 
the  alkaline  reaction  only  attained  its  maximum  when  the  ani- 
mal had  become  totally  refractory.  The  blood  reacted  toward 
the  toxic  agent  by  a  very  gradual,  though  persistent,  increase  of 
the  alkalinity.  Healthy,  non-immunized  animals,  on  the  other 
hand,  first  showed  a  more  or  less  sudden  evidence  of  alkalinity, 
but  this  declined,  and  the  fall  became  marked  during  the  few 
hours  preceding  death. 

In  the  face  of  such  evidence,  to  which  much  more  could  be 
added,  we  can  certainly  ascribe  to  the  alkaline  salts  of  the 
blood  a  most  important  part  in  the  protective  process.  But 
how  do  they  exercise  their  function?  Evidently  not  as  neu- 
tralizing factors,  as  already  stated,  but  in  virtue  of  an  action 
directly  exercised  upon  the  fluids  or  cellular  elements.  And 
"cellular  elements"  mean  more  than  the  generally  accepted 
sense  given  these  words,  if  our  views  are  sound,  for  they  in- 
clude the  leucocytes  and  erythrocytes,  the  general  center  of  the 
protective  system  itself,  the  anterior  pituitary,  and  its  co-center 
in  preserving  vital  functions:  the  posterior  pituitary  body. 

Indeed,  the  adrenal  system  asserts  itself  in  a  new  capacity 
in  this  connection,  for  experimental  evidence  suggests  that,  in 
addition  to  its  other  functions,  it  also  governs  the  alkalinity  of 
the  blood.  Thus,  von  Fodor  also  found  that,  when  rabbits 
were  infected  with  anthrax,  typhoid,  cholera,  tuberculosis,  and 
erysipelas  toxins,  the  alkalinity  of  their  blood  rose,  but  declined 
as  the  effects  of  the  disease  became  more  marked.     Cantani 
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observed  the  same  phenomenon  under  the  use  of  diphtheria  tox- 
ins. The  influence  of  the  adrenal  system  also  becomes  evident 
through  the  facta  (1)  that  the  increase  of  alkalinity  only  showed 
itself  two  hours  after  the  poison  had  been  injected;  and  (2) 
that  it  slowly  increased  until  the  twentieth  hour  had  been 
reached,  then  gradually  fell,  returning  to  the  normal  when  a 
period  of  three  days  had  elapsed.  In  another  series  of  experi- 
ments, performed  with  the  collaboration  of  Rigler,1"  von  Fodor 
adduced  suggestive  evidence.  In  this  series  he  observed  that 
the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  varied  with  the  dose  of  toxin 
injected:  moderate  doses  increasing  the  alkalinity,  while  very 
large  doses  caused  it  to  decrease.  Again,  an  important  clinical 
feature:  while  the  injection  of  diphtheria  toxin  lowered  the 
alkalinity  of  the  blood,  injections  of  antitoxin  raised  it.  Finally, 
we  have  shown  how  clearly  leucocytogenesis  was  dependent 
upon  overactivity  of  the  adrenal  system:  Lowy  and  Richter,m 
in  a  series  of  experiments  with  hemialbumose,  spermin,  pep- 
tone, and  antitoxin  in  rabbits,  noted  that  the  increase  of  white 
cells  kept  pace  with  that  of  alkalinity.  It  therefore  seems  clear 
to  na  that: — 

1.  Both  leucocytosis  and  increased  alkalinity  of  the  Hood  are 
concomitant  results  of  the  enhanced  functional  activity  of  the  ad- 
renal system  induced  by  toxics. 

£.  It  is  only  when  the  alkalinity  and  fluidity  of  the  blood- 
plasma  are  approximately  normal  that  all  cellular  elements  of  the 
organism,  including  the  adrenal  system  and  the  posterior  pituitary 
body,  can  continue  their  functions. 

The  lethal  tendency  engendered  by  a  deficiency  of  salines 
in  the  blood  during  disease  is  not  only  due  to  the  fact  that 
cellular  metabolism  is  inhibited  through  the  increased  density 
of  fluids  and  cells,  but  there  is  another  factor  which  contributes 
materially  to  augment  the  morbid  results  of  such  a  condition: 
\jt.,  the  primary  prophylactic  process  itself.  Indeed,  in  virtue 
of  the  principle  we  now  have  so  frequently  emphasized,  the 
various  poisons,  toxins,  toxalbumins,  etc.,  awaken  a  defensive 
reaction  in  the  organism  by  primarily  stimulating  the  adrenal 
system.    But  in  doing  this  it  augments  to  an  inordinate  degree 
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the  combustion  processes  and  simultaneously  the  physiological 
consumption  of  the  salts. 

If  we  now  seek  for  a  compensative  supply,  it  soon  becomes 
evident  that  none  is  available. 

During  health  the  sodium  chloride  needed  by  the  organism 
is  ingested  with  the  food,  both  as  a  condiment  and  as  a  con- 
stituent of  meats,  vegetables,  etc.;  the  alkaline  phosphates 
and  the  sulphates  likewise  form  part  of  our  diet,  the  latter 
salts  being  also  obtained  from  most  drinking-waters.  As  to 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  they  are  products  of  dissociation  of 
acids  ingested  with  vegetables  and  fruits.  All  the  alkaline 
salts  referred  to  are  thus  ingested  with  foods  or  beverages. 
During  disease,  on  the  other  hand,  anorexia,  the  restricted  or 
modified  diet,  etc.,  involve,  if  anything,  a  marked  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  alkaline  salts  ingested.  It  thus  becomes  evi- 
dent that  a  morbid  cycle  exists,  in  this  connection,  pernicious 
in  the  extreme  to  the  welfare  of  the  patient  in  febrile  disorders, 
because,  the  source  of  these  salts  being  external  to  the  organism, 
the  latter  is  possessed  of  no  intrinsic  reserve.  Steadily,  as  the 
febrile  process  advances,  the  alkaline  salts  are  consumed,  and, 
being  inadequately  renewed,  the  vital  and  defensive  functions  are 
increasingly  hampered  until  life  ceases. 

There  is  still  another  phase  of  the  morbid  process  which 
further  increases  the  lethal  tendency:  i.e.,  the  fact  that,  while 
the  alkaline  salts  are  being  reduced  through  the  foregoing 
factors,  the  increased  prophylactic  activity  of  the  adrenals 
correspondingly  augments  the  vigor  of  tissue-metabolism  and 
causes  accumulation  of  waste-products.  We  thus  have  a  new 
source  of  intoxication  added  to  that  incident  upon  the  disease 
itself. 

Besides  the  aggravation  of  all  symptoms  which  this  engen- 
ders,— a  source  of  considerable  confusion  in  diagnosis, — this 
complication  easily  accounts  for  a  perplexing  experimental  re- 
sult reported  by  Charrin  and  Langlois  to  which  we  have  already 
referred:  ♦.«.,  the  fact  that  an  animal  from  which  one  adrenal 
has  been  removed  lives  longer  after  pyocyaneous  culture  in- 
fection than  a  normal  animal  poisoned  in  the  same  way.  Op- 
penheim"*  more  recently  confirmed  this  observation  with  diph- 
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theria  toxins.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  animals  deprived  of  one 
adrenal  were  correspondingly  less  exposed  to  excessive  tissue- 
waste  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  a  toxin  than  those 
possessed  of  both  their  organs.  Through  the  excessive  metab- 
olism at  first  induced  in  the  latter,  soon  followed  by  adrenal 
insufficiency  and  inhibition  of  all  oxidation  processes,  toxic 
waste-products  were  added  to  the  toxin,  thus  submitting  the 
normal  animals  to  the  effects  of  two  poisons,  while  the  mu- 
tilated ones  suffered  from  those  of  only  one. 

If  this  factor  is  added  to  those  previously  described,  the 
absence  of  plasmatic  salts  not  only  hampers  the  vital  and  de- 
fensive functions  of  the  organism,  but  it  soon  becomes  an  in- 
direct source  of  general  toxamia  which  insures  a  fatal  result  even 
in  relatively  benign  cases. 

A  disease  in  which  the  mortality  has  remained  practically 
unabated,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  faithful  work  de- 
voted to  the  elucidation  of  its  pathology  and  treatment,  is 
pneumonia.  This  seems  to  us  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  fact 
that  the  functional  dependence  of  leucocytes  upon  the  chlorides 
has  been  entirely  overlooked.  Metchnikoff  states,  we  have  seen, 
that  trypsin  only  acts  in  the  presence  of  salts,  and  that  serum 
loses  its  hsemolytic  power  when  relieved  of  them;  again,  we  have 
referred  to  the  experiments  of  Kossel,  which  suggest  that  al- 
kaline salts  are  factors  in  the  intranuclear  reactions.  The  rela- 
tively enormous  excess  of  leucocytes  which  invade  the  lungs 
during  the  primary  stage  of  this  disease  necessarily  involves  the 
use  of  a  correspondingly  great  quantity  of  these  salts,  the  nu- 
cleus and  the  trypsin  soon  appropriating  all  those  available. 
How  are  these  salts  replaced?  The  answer  readily  appears  in 
the  light  of  the  foregoing  deduction:  In  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  they  are  not  replaced,  and  death  occurs. 

Frederick  P.  Henry,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  the  first  cli- 
nician to  resort  to  this  measure  (1889),  says1":  "The  surest 
method  of  conveying  water  to  the  tissues  is  by  subcutaneous 
injections  of  (deci-)  normal  saline  solution:  a  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  of  the  strength  of  50  grains  to  a  pint.  About  three 
years  ago  a  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia  at  the  Philadelphia 

"T  Frederick  P.  Henry:    Hare'l  "System    of   Practical    Therapeutic!,"    ant 
edition.   TOl.  U,  p.  290,  1882. 
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Hospital  were  treated  by  the  writer  in  this  manner  and  with 
excellent  results,  both  as  regards  palliation  and  cure."1"  This 
method  was  also  used  by  him  in  the  worst  types  of  lobar  pneu- 
monia met  with:  i.e.,  those  that  occur  in  drunkards,  alcoholic 
intoxication,  exposure  and  a  debilitated  adrenal  system  incident 
to  the  alcohol  habit,  concurring  to  place  the  patient  on  the 
brink  of  death  almost  from  the  start.  After  vividly  describing 
a  case  of  this  kind  he  remarks:  "Such  cases  treated  by  ordinary 
methods  terminate,  as  a  rule,  with  few  exceptions,  in  death. 
Such  cases  treated  by  hypodermoclysis  terminate,  as  a  rule,  in 
recovery."  In  the  light  of  our  investigations,  the  immediate 
use  of  this  measure,  i.e.,  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  established, 
becomes  imperative,  and  the  fact  that  even  during  health  about 
V,  ounce  of  chloride  of  sodium  alone  is  voided  with  the  excre- 
tions in  twenty-four  hours  (Purdy),  points  to  the  need  of  its 
frequent  introduction  into  the  organism  during  disease. 

Again,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  mortality  of  diphtheria 
could  still  be  further  reduced  were  the  saline  solution  consid- 
ered as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  antitoxin  injections.  In 
all  the  diseases  to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  tetanus,  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  and  small-pox  espe- 
cially, a  reduction  of  alkaline  salts  in  the  blood-stream  can  like- 
wise, it  seems  to  us,  be  distinctly  discerned;  and,  if  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  scheme  of  life  is  not  erroneous,  most  of  them 
owe  their  lethal  tendency  mainly  to  this  cause.  Even  apart 
from  the  more  exact  solutions  employed,  mere  rectal  injections 
of  a  solution  composed  of  chloride  of  sodium,  one  drachm  to 
the  pint  of  water,  at  104°  F.  (40°  C),  renewed  once  in  awhile 
have  often  kept  death  at  bay  and  insured  recovery.  Why  not 
supply  the  system  from  the  outset  of  a  febrile  disease,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  general  disorder,  with  the  constituents  that  preserve 
the  mechanical  freedom  of  all  nutritional  and  protective  func- 
tions, including  those  of  the  adrenal  system  itself?  The  colon  is 
also  provided  with  solitary  lymph-follicles  which  supply  leuco- 
cytes capable  of  appropriating  from  the  intestinal  contents  all 
useful  constituents.  The  presence  of  such  a  fluid  in  the  colon, 
judging  from  the  promptness  with  which  some  patients  revive 
when  it  is  used,  evidently  gives  rise  to  marked  activity  in  this 
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region,  for  the  process  requires  rapid  production  of  leucocytes, 
followed  by  absorption  of  the  injected  fluid  by  the  cells  and  im- 
mediate return  of  the  latter  to  the  blood-stream  to  distribute 
their  charge  throughout  the  entire  organism.  In  the  so-called 
"diathetic"  diseases,  including  rheumatism,  gout,  and  migraine, 
the  use  of  saline  solution  enemata,  and,  if  need  be,  hypo- 
dermoclysis,  or  of  saline  waters  by  the  mouth,  should  prove 
beneficial  in  addition  to  the  remedies  administered.  Indeed, 
the  reputation  acquired  by  many  of  the  best-known  watering- 
resorts  in  Europe  is  admittedly  due,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  al- 
kaline salts  which  the  patients  ingest  in  large  quantities  and  to 
the  well-regulated  regime  prescribed  for  them  by  the  local  phy- 
sicians. In  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  it  constitutes  an  es- 
sential measure. 

Certain  growths,  particularly  the  more  malignant  forms, 
sarcoma  and  carcinoma,  seem  closely  connected  with  adrenal 
insufficiency  and  its  normal  consequences.  We  have  seen  that 
trypsin,  fibrinogen,  and  the  oxidizing  substance  were  simulta- 
neously necessary  to  insure  the  destruction  of  cells  even  in 
vitro,  and,  furthermore,  that  this  process  required,  in  addition, 
the  presence  of  alkaline  salts.  That  the  destruction  of  worn- 
out  or  degenerated  cells  is  a  function  of  these  very  elements  in 
the  blood  is  evident.  Insufficiency  of  the  adrenals,  therefore, 
by  reducing  the  relative  proportion  of  these  four  constituents 
in  the  blood-stream  must  correspondingly  inhibit  this  physio- 
logical process  in  all  parts  of  the  organism. 

As  to  sarcoma,  the  similarity  between  the  cellular  elements 
of  the  small  round-celled  variety  and  mononuclear  leucocytes  is 
striking;  each  cell  shows  its  nucleus,  fibrils,  and  granules, 
though,  of  course,  more  or  less  modified,  owing  to  the  abnormal 
environment.  The  large  round-cell  sarcoma  recalls  the  meta- 
morphosis into  epithelial  cells  which  eosinophiles  undergo  in 
the  pulmonary  alveoli;  indeed,  the  cells  of  melanosarcoma  con- 
tain the  blood-pigments  themselves.  Grouped  as  sarcomata  are 
now,  according  to  the  variety  of  connective  tissue  which  forms 
their  frame-work,  we  have,  as  is  well  known,  myo-,  lympho-, 
fibro-,  myxo-,  glio-,  osteo-,  chondro-,  myelo-,  melano-,  angio-, 
and  finally  neuro-  sarcoma,  all  of  which  clearly  indicate  that 
any  part  of  the  system  in  which  nutrition  is,  from  one  cause 
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or  another,  relatively  impaired,  may  be* 
malignant  growth,  or  rather  of  a  local  ai 
errant  or  worn-out  cells  which  enter  int 
great  vascularity  of  these  growths  sugges 
to  cause  their  elimination,  but  mitotic  pr 
duced,  the  blood  being  deficient  In  the  fa 
should  insure  destruction  of  the  morbid 

Apart  from  the  marked  vascularis 
coma,  the  same  pathological  process  obta 
cancer,  although  here  we  are  dealing  wit 
lation,  retention,  and  proliferation  of  e 
multiplication  in  situ  occurs  fas  in  sarcor 
the  fact  that  they  "cannot  fully  utilize  th 
in  the  performance  of  [their]  specific  f  uni 
partly  because  the  potential  energy  of  the 
verted  into  sufficient  heat-energy  (with 
stance  reaches  them)  to  induce  proliferat 
found  the  nuclear  chromatin  to  be  pre> 
tissue  and  the  cellular  karyokinesis  to  c 
that  observed  in  the  normal  physiologic 

Adrenal  insufficiency  also  accounts 
witnessed.  As  the  accumulated  elcrae: 
products  of  decomposition  enter  the  bloo< 
functional  activity  of  the  anterior  pituitt 
on  the  cachectic  stage.  The  foci  of  rata 
become  also  more  numerous:  i.e.,  "metasl 
more  regions.  That  the  adrenal  system 
is  also  suggested  by  the  predilection  of  t 
growths,  the  recognized  influence  of  "ge 
jzed  malnutrition  as  a  result  of  trauma,  < 
the  fact  that  the  only  internal  remedies 
any  value  whatever  are  powerful  adrenal 
toxins  (Fi'hloisen),  erysipelas  and  bacill 
(Coley),  thyroid  extract  (Dorland),  lyso 
Luckau),  Bodium  cacodylate  (Benoit),  and 
senie,  quinine,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  adrenal  stimulation  ii 
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stituents  capable  of  disintegrating  the  morbid  cellular  elements, 
trypsin,  fibrinogen,  oxidizing  substance,  and  alkaline  salts,  are 
supplied  to  the  blood,  and  these,  under  normal  circumstances, 
should  cause  disappearance  of  the  growth.  But  unfortunately 
such  a  result  is  but  rarely  reached  even  under  the  violent  adre- 
nal stimulation  which  Coley's  toxins  must  cause.  How  account 
for  this?  The  Roentgen  rays,  as  suggested  by  the  results 
already  obtained,  seem  to  us  to  supply  one  of  the  missing 
factors  upon  which  the  curative  process  depends,  i.e.,  a  local 
accumulation  of  heat-energy  and  a  congestive  process  through 
which  neutrophile  leucocytes  (owing  to  their  phagocytic  and 
fibrinogenic  properties)  are  caused  to  immigrate  into  the  growth 
in  large  numbers,  to  convert  the  degenerated  cellular  elements 
into  benign  products.  Here  again,  however,  the  curative  proc- 
ess requires  alkaline  salts  in  addition  to  those  normally  utilized 
by  the  organism,  in  order  to  insure  the  full  autolytic  activity 
of  the  tryptic  intraphagocytic  digestion.  The  frequent  use  of 
saline  solution  thus  asserts  itself  as  the  remaining  measure  in- 
dicated to  insure  success  in  the  bloodless  treatment  of  malig- 
nant tumors. 

In  the  light  of  our  views,  it  seems  evident  that,  notwith- 
standing its  simplicity,  the  use  of  saline  solution  represents 
one  of  the  most  valuable  measures  in  the  domain  of  thera- 
peutics, because  it  defeats  the  most  ubiquitous  and  efficient 
morbid  influence  with  which  the  organism  has  to  contend.  On 
the  whole,  our  analysis  of  the  question  seems  to  us  to  have 
shown  that: — 

1.  In  all  febrile  diseases  (he  alkaline  salts  of  (he  blood  and 
cells  are  rapidly  utilized,  and,  the  organism  depending  upon  the 
salts  ingested  with  foods  for  its  supply,  the  anorexia  and  the  re- 
duced diet  incident  upon  the  disease  tend  greatly  to  aggravate  the 
morbid  process. 

£.  The  primary  effect  of  deficiency  of  alkaline  salts  in  the 
blood  being  to  inhibit  nutrition,  impair  the  efficiency  of,  and  finally 
arrest,  the  organism's  protective  functions,  it  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  active  causes  of  death. 

S.  The  use  of  saline  solution  may  be  beneficial  even  in  des- 
perate toxemic  cases  when  the  functions  of  the  adrenal  system  have 
reached  the  lowest  stage  of  insufficiency. 
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Jf..  When  a  favorable  reaction  does  not  follow  the  use  of  saline 
solution,  it  is  because  the  adrenal  system  also  requires  direct  itin- 
ulation,  such  as  thai  afforded  by  strychnine,  digitalis,  etc.,  admin* 
istered  subculaneously. 

5.  The  use  of  saline  solutions  is  also  indicated  in  ventral* 
local  chronic  diseases  due  to,  or  associated  with,  insufficiency  of 
the  adrenal  system. 

The  pre-eminent  part  we  ascribe  to  salt  solution  in  the 
preservation  of  the  functional  integrity  of  the  cellular  etemenU 
and  of  the  fluids  by  which  they  are  surrounded  becomes  a  nor- 
mal consequence  when,  as  suggested  by  modern  cosmogony  and 
palaeontology,  sustained  by  the  teachings  of  comparative  anat- 
omy and  embryology,  the  origin  of  cellular  life  is  traced  back 
to  the  primitive  seas.     The  many  vestigial  structures  which 
the  human  frame  exhibits  as  relics  of  its  evolutional  past  not 
only  include  evidences  of  a  primitive  aquatic  existence,  tli* 
embryonic  branchial  or  gill-  clefts  and  the  pituitary  bodu 
instance;  but  the  plasma  in  which  all  the  cells  of  the  organism 
bathe  may  be  said  to  also  typify  the  original  medium,  and  to 
assert  by  its  composition,  iU  claim  to  recognition  as  a  factor 
of  a  problem  which  is  destined  to  revolutionize  every  depart- 
ment of  human  thought:    i.e.,  the  origin  of  aperies. 
Thirteenth    International    Medical    Congress,    Ren6    Qn 
maintained  that  all  aggregates  of  cells,  such  aa  those  repre- 
sented by  our  organs,  were  essentially  colonies  of  marine  cells, 
whieh  required  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  their  existence  their  01 
environment.    Sea-water,  he  also  contended,  differs  little,  if  at 
all,  from  the  blood-plasma  in  composition.     Our  own  labnn 
confirm  this  interpretation.    Whether  immersed  in  its  m 
dial  fluid,  as  is  the  elementary  marine  cell,  or  traversed  I 
prototype,  the  blood-plasma,  as  are  the  cellular  colonies  of 
which  all  organs  are  built,  matters  little:  All  find  in  the  saline 
medium's  constituents  the  agencies  necessary  to  their  con:  i 
existence.    Even  the  governing  center  of  the  adrem 
the  anterior  pituitary  body,  which  differs  from  all  other 
lar  aggregates  and  the  elementary  cell  itself  in  that  its 
tional  activity  is  upheld  by  a  special  agency,  is  dependent  I 
latter  upon  a  constituent  of  marine  plants  and  sea-water: 
iodine. 
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152. 

Adrenals,  relations  of,  with  anterior 
pituitary.  218.  225.  230;  with  the 
spinal  cord.  215,  218,  G07;  with  the 
vagus.  12,  296;  with  the  thymus,  171; 
with  the  thyroid.  146;  with  the  vaso- 
motor system,   11,  14,  17. 

Adrenals,  removal  of,  in  animals,  ef- 
fects of,  6;  In  man,  6,  6,  7,  29,  77; 
removal  of,  and  accumulation  of 
toxic  waste-products  In  the  blood, 
168;  effects  of  removal  of,  on  the 
blood,  120;    functions  suppressed  by 
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Adrenals  (concluded).  Ammonlai 
removal  of,  9;    effects  of  removal  of,  dlslntegr 

on  metabolism,  121;  symptoms  of  re-  Amyl  nit] 
moval  of,  similar  to  those  of  Asiatic  tegratioc 

cholera,  773.  Amyotropl 

Adrenal  secretion,  action  on  heart,  11,  Anseethest 
17;    action  on  muscle,  14;    In  respira-  aly,  614; 

tlon,   467;    as  constituent  of  hoemo-  mules  di 

globln,   87,  102,  128;    as  oxidase  and  Anosmia  a 

oxidising  ferment,    130;     In  physlol-  Anterior  p 

ogy,  487;  In  pathogenesis,  474;  in  lng  cente 
therapeutics,  478.  tlons  of, 

Adynamia  as  a  result  of  adrenal  Insuf-  gllonlc  c 

ficlency,  153,  167.  nute  ani 

Agglutination,  nature  of  phenomenon,  nlc  nerv 

737.  Anterior  p 

Air-hunger  as  a  symptom  of  adrenal  adrenals 

Insufficiency,  164.  186. 

Albuminoid  bodies  reduced  by  trypsin.  Anthrax,  i 

655.  Antimony 

Albuminuria  as  a  symptom  of  adrenal  dlslntegi 

Insufficiency,   164.  ness  in. 

Alcohol     and     bsmoglobln-dlslntegra-  cular  pr 

tlon,  97;    action  of,  on  neurons,  622.  Antlpyrln 

Alcohol  poisoning,  temperature  In,  62;  htemoglc 

and  cerebral  activity,  66;    muscular  muscula 

weakness   In,  41;    vascular  pressure  ture  In, 

In,  46.  Antitoxic 

Alcoholic  Insanity,  neurons  In,  690.  use  of,  i 

Alkaline  salts  as  diuretics,  60.  which  ti 

Alkalinity  of  the  blood,  reduction  of,  the  adr< 

as  a  cause  of  death,  778,  782.  leal  actl 

Alkalinity  of  the  blood,  the  adrenals  Antitoxin, 
as  governing  centers  of,  780;    In  an-  767;     ac 

thrax,  780;  In  cancer,  785;  In  cholera,  compoait 

780;    In  diphtheria,  781,  784;    In  ery-  tlon  of, 

slpclas,  780;    in  febrile  diseases,  779,  excesslvi 

782;    In   gout,   785;     In   hemorrhage,  tlty  of,  i 

779;    In   pneumonia,  783;    physlolog-  Jected  a 

leal     roif     of,     778;      In     puerperal  ciency,  ( 

eclampsia,  779;  reduced  by  acetan-  Anuria,  U 
Hid,  97;    and  renal  Irritation,  69;    re-  and,  69; 

Blatance    to    pathogenic    germs    and,  and,  69. 

779;  In  rheumatism,  785;  In  sarcoma.  Apathy's  t 
785;     and   sea-waters,   788;    In   scar-  nela,  640 

latlna,    784;     In    small-pox,    784;     In  Apiol  as  1 

tetanus,    784;     In    tuberculosis,    780,  Appendix 
785;    in  typhoid  fever,  784;    In  urce-  326. 

nila,  779.  Appetite, 

Alloxurlc  bases,  the  adrenals  and,  144;  adrenal 

how  neutralized  in  the  system,  141;  sympton 

oxidation    of,    139;     as    physiological  cosurla, 

poisons,  139.  Arsenic  as 

Alopecia  and  adrenal  Insufficiency,  167.  constltue 

Amblyopia  In  acromegaly,  516.  166,  167; 

Ammonia  and  haemoglobin  dlslntegra-  rold   gla 

tlon,  98.  onlst  to 

Ammonium  chloride  as  lmmunlzant,  768.  agent,    : 
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Arsenic  (concluded). 
disintegration.  97;    effect  of,  on  the 
skin,    770;     as  an    lmmunlsant,    768, 
769;    as  a  lymphatic  stimulant,    156, 
167. 

Arsenic  poisoning,  muscular  weakness 
In,  41;  similarity  to  Asiatic  cholera, 
773;  temperature  In,  62;  vascular 
pressure  In,  47. 

Asiatic  cholera.    (See   Cholera.) 

Asphyxia  as  caused   by   venoms,   103. 

Asthma  as  a  symptom  of  acromegaly, 
51a;  eoslnophile  leucocytes  in  the 
sputum  in,  710. 

Ataxic  gait  and  adrenal  Insufficiency, 
167. 

Atrophy  of  the  adrenals,  84. 

Atropine  poisoning  and  cerebral  ac- 
tivity, 55;  cystic  paralysis  In,  61; 
muscular  weakness  In,  41;  tempera- 
ture In,  52;    vascular  pressure  in,  47. 

Augmcntor  cardiac  phenomena,  449, 
452. 

Axis-cylinders  as  plasma-channels,543. 

Bacteria,  relations  to  liver,  341;  free 
trypsin  as  possible  antitoxic  and  bac- 
tericide In  liver,  740;  destruction  of, 
In  peripheral  capillaries,  RS,  (Seo 
also  Immunity  and  Phaow-ytotU.) 

Bacterial  toxins,  effects  on  adrenals  of, 
33,  36,  37,  39.  (See  also  Immunity 
and  Phagoryto»U.) 

Belladonna  poisoning,  muscular  weak- 
ness In,  41:  temperature  In,  52;  vas- 
cular pressure  In,  47. 

Bilirubin,  formation  of,  337;  and 
haematoidln  Identical,  118,  119;  and 
haemoglobin  synthesis,  118,  119:  ori- 
gin of,  115. 

Blnlodldc  of  mercury  as  an  adrenal 
stimulant,  770;    as  Immunlzant,  770. 

Blood,  alkalinity  of,  and  preservation 
of  life,  778. 

Blood-clots,  disintegration  of,  338. 

Blood  disintegration,  the  adrenals  and, 
95,  102.  106.  128;  and  poisons,  97,  102; 
and  venoms,  96,  99,  103. 

Blood-plates,  nature  of,  715. 

Bones,  softening  of,  during  growth, 
and  thyroid  extract,  177. 

Brain  and  cord,  minute  circulation  of, 
562. 

Brain,  lower.  Identity  of.  483. 

Brain,  neuroglla-flbres  as  the  capillary 
system  of,  583. 

Brain,  non-development  of,  and  ad- 
renal insufficiency,  166. 

Bromide  poisoning,  muscular  weakness 


In,  41;  temperature  in,  52,  53;  vas- 
cular pressure  In,  47. 

Bromides,  action  on  neurons,  523;  con- 
tra-Indicated In  tetanus,  768;  and 
haemoglobin  disintegration,  98. 

Broncho-pnoumonla,  the  adrenals  In, 
35. 

Bronzing,  a  symptom  of  advanced  ad- 
renal Insufficiency,  77,  79.  80.  86,  163, 
197,  515;  a  result  of  hemoglobin  dis- 
integration, 93;  ha-matotdln  In,  120; 
mclanln-formatlon  In,  93;  prognosis 
of,  83;  a  symptom  of  many  diseases, 
78,  79,  84. 

Bucbner's  alexins.  625.  666,  742,  745. 

Bucbu,  action  of,  as  a  diuretic,  61. 

Bulimia  as  a  symptom  of  adrenal  over- 
activity, 153,  196;  of  acromegaly, 
612;    In  glycosuria,  363. 

Cachexia  strumlprlva  a  direct  result  of 
adrenal  Insufficiency,  162. 

Calabar-bean  poisoning,  muscular 
weakness  In.  43. 

Camphor  poisoning,  haemoglobin  disin- 
tegration in,  98:  muscular  weakness 
In,  41;  temperature  In,  63;  vascu- 
lar pressure  In,  48. 

Cancer,  adrenal  insufficiency  In.  786; 
deficiency  of  alkaline  salts  in,  786; 
pathogenesis  of,  7M>;  the  Roentgen 
rays  In,  787. 

Cannabis  Indlca  and  cerebral  activity, 
68;    contra-Indicated  In  tetanus,  768. 

Capillaries,  engorgement  of  peripheral, 
as  a  symptom  of  adrenal  overactiv- 
ity, 153. 

Capillaries  of  the  periphery  a  vast  Im- 
munizing Held.  622. 

Carbolic  acid  us  un  adrenal  stimulant 
768;    as  Immunlzant,  768. 

Carbollc-acid  poisoning  and  hemoglo- 
bin disintegration,  98:  muscular 
weakness  In,  41;  temperature  In,  63; 
vascular  pressure  In,  48. 

Catalepsy  and  adrenal  Insufficiency, 
169,  613. 

Cerebral  activity,  the  adrenals  and,  55; 
Influence  of  poisons  on,  55;  In 
poisoning,  55;  mania  and,  152,  572, 
690.  778,  777. 

Cerebral  suboxldatlon  a  result  of  ad- 
renal Insufficiency,  153,  169;  melan- 
cholia and.   153.   169,   513.  776. 

Cerebro-aplnal  substance,  minute  cir- 
culation of.  562. 

Cerebro-splnal  system,  general  center 
of,  483,  591. 
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Chemical  properties  of  adrenal  secre- 
tion. 62. 

Chloral  contra-Indicated  iu  tetanus, 
Ms. 

Chloral  poisoning,  tncmoglobln  disin- 
tegration In.  98;  muscular  weakness 
•n,  12;  temperature  In,  U;  vauculnr 
presume  in.  IS. 

■nplior  and  bicmoglobln  dis- 
integration, 98. 

Chlorate  of  potassium  and  ha-moglobln 
ntegratloo,    100. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  its  physiological 
Ml*, 

Chloroform,  action  or.  on  neurons.  623. 

Chloroform    anu-sthesln.     temp-r 
in. 

Chloroform  poisoning  and  hemoglobin 
disintegration,  118;  vascular  pressure. 
In,  48. 

t'hnlora  Asiatic,  adrenal  Insuiriolcncy 
In,  SO,  35,  :.-.  TOl  immunizing  medi- 
cation in,  772;  kindred  disorders  to, 
77'.,  lowered  vascular  pressure  In, 
47;  respiratory  symptoms  in,  74; 
saline  solution  In.  780, 

Cholera  infantum,  lowered  vascular 
pressure  in,  47:  kinship  with  Asi- 
atic cholera,  773. 

Cholera     morbus,     lowered     vascular 
-Hire   In,    47;     kinship   with   Asi- 
atic cooler,! 

Cloudy  swelling  In  Hie  adrenals. 

Cocaine  poisoning,  muscular  weakness 
l  ii.  4-  .  t' mi"  rniiiie  in,  53;  vascular 
pressure  In,  48. 

Cold,  sensitiveness  to,  and  adrenal  iu- 
suffl. 

'■  toxins,  mode  of  action  In  ma- 
lignant growths,   788. 

Colliquative!  dlarrhcea  as  a  symptom  of 
ii.lr.-nal   insufficiency.  153. 

Colloid  subatanri' 

Copper  and  anurno,  5I>. 

Copper   poisoning*,    haemoglobin   disin- 
tegration Iu,  IW;   muscular  weakness 
In,  42;    temperature  In,  53;    vat. 
pressure  In,   48. 

Cord,  minute  anatomy  of,  562:  neu- 
rogliQ-nbera  as  the  capillary  system 
of.  583. 

Cramped  heart  as  a  symptom  of  ad- 
renal overactivity.  IB, 
Cretinism  and  adrenal  Insufficiency, 
ICS,  170:  the  posterior  pituitary  body 
In.  514:  the  thymus  generally  per- 
sistent In,  178. 


Cumulative  action  of  drugs,  sad  ttrmml 

or  adrenal  ru notion- 
Curare  poisoning,   the  adrenals  la,  24L 


Deafness  in  n  symptom  of  acTatnrgaly. 

SIM. 
Death   and  deficient  alkalinity  nf  the 

■ 
Dellrtiun   tnineus   and   cerebral   OTer- 
a.m-i.y. 

is    a   symptom    of   arromeg- 
ili. 

.tn.  adrenal  Insurflclci 
Dengue,     immuuiziog     med. 

771. 
Dental  carles  aa  a  symptom  or  adrenal 

Insufficiency.  153. 
Dentition,  delayed,  and  adrenal   insul- 

Oclency.  U 
Dlnbetic  coma.  383. 

gtpowrtsvj 

Diarrba-a.,  colliquative,  as  a  syr, 

of  udrenal    lusulfice -. 
Diathetic  diseases,   use  of  saline  evl'i- 

tli.i 
Digestive  apparatus,   IL 
ultnry  body   In   disensea  of  tb*. 
dual    nervous    supply    of.    2M.    I9*« 
a  Is"  'tt-bi,  and 

1 1  h  I 
Digitalis,    action    on    adrenal    ays 
227.   228;     action   of    large 

action   of. 
myocardlu:  MfiOB      of. 

dlorsO 

• 
disintegration.   99:     muscular   weak 
ness  in,  M.   temperature  in. 

cular  pressure  In,   48. 
Diphtheria,    the    ndrenala    In 

deficiency   of   try; 

of  ajitltoititi  in.  :  nt  »»1iii 

solution   Indicated   In.   aa  u 

anlltoxln.   784:     immunlilng   m- 

Hon  In.  771 :    saline  • 
Iilur-sis.  the  adreiiils  In.  90. 
Diuretic   action   of   uikniuir    salts. 

of  acetaniliil.    II .     I  I 

of   burhu,    01:     of   digital: 

sulpbonal.  «ll;    of  uva  urai.  II 
Dyspnoea  as  a  symptom  of  ndrrn 

suffirlenrj  •    fn    «f 

odrefiol  overactivity,   152:    Mte 

torn  of  BOTCt  ':.  BIS. 

Eclampsia,  puerperal,  adrenal  s-t 
Hon     Indicated    In,    7«9.     tSsw    Parr- 


• 

tnl 

uwl- 

- 

Kl«- 
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Eczema,  adrenal  stimulation  In.  770. 

Ehrllch's  aide-chain  theory,  637,  728. 

Engorgement  of  central  vessels  of  ad- 
renal origin,  29,  51. 

Epilepsy,  accumulation  of  waste-prod- 
ucts in,  222;  adrenal  stimulation  in- 
dicated in,  769;  and  cerebral  activ- 
ity, 56;  as  manifestations  of  excess- 
Ire  motor  activity,  608. 

Eplnephrln,  66. 

Bplstaxls  as  a  symptom  of  adrenal 
overactivity,  153. 

Erysipelas,  saline  solution  In,  780. 

Erythema,  general,  as  a  symptom  of 
adrenal  overactivity,  153. 

Erythrocytes,  structure  of,  715. 

Erytbromelalgla  and  acromegaly,  515. 

Ether  antesthesla.  muscular  relaxa- 
tion In,  42;  temperature  in,  M;  vas- 
cular pressure  In,  49. 

Excitability  as  a  symptom  of  adrenal 
overactivity,  152. 

Exophthalmic  goiter  and  adrenal  over- 
activity, 152,  153;  cachectic  stage 
and  adrenal  Insufficiency,  158,  164, 
197;  Increased  consumption  of  oxy- 
gen In  first  stage  of,  166;  cachectic 
stage  and  accumulation  of  waste- 
products,  160,  163;  as  caused  by 
thyroid  extract,  155:  as  caused  by 
Iodine,  163;  the  posterior  pituitary 
body  In,  514;  the  thyroid  extract 
useful  In  cachectic  stage,  158.  160. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  adrenals,  38. 

Fever  and  adrenal  overactivity,  33,  61; 
alkalinity  of  the  blood  In,  782,  787; 
phagocytosis  during,  624;  saline  solu- 
tion In,  779;    stercoblllnuria  in,  114. 

Fibrillary  muscular  tremor  as  a  symp- 
tom of  adrenal  overactivity,  153; 
paretic,  aa  a  symptom  of  adrenal  In- 
sufficiency, 153,  167. 

Fibrinogen  In  typhoid  fever,  754,  755. 

Fibrinogen,  neutropbile  leucocytes  as 
source  of,  703,  733;  and  experimental 
hemolysis,  735,  741. 

Flushes  due  to  exacerbations  of  ad- 
renal activity,  161. 

Fontanellea,  non-closure  of,  and  ad- 
renal Insufficiency,  166. 

Foramina  Thebesll  in  cardiac  func- 
tions, 421. 

Functional  activity,  mechanism  of  gen- 
eral. 233.  294. 

Functional  activity  of  the  brain  versus 
retraction  of  the  neuron-gemmules, 
677,  678. 


Gastric  Juice,  formation  of,  297,  302. 

Oerlach's  fibers  as  plasma-channels, 
MS. 

Gigantism,  pathogenesis  of,  192. 

Glycogen  and  Its  formation,  347,  356, 
360. 

Glycosuria  as  a  symptom  of  adrenal 
Insufficiency,  154,  197,  365;  coma  In, 
363;  as  a  symptom  of  adrenal  over- 
activity, 363,  366;  as  a  symptom  of 
excessive  formation  of  dextrose,  367; 
ptyalln  and,  418:  non-converted 
sugar  and,  366;  drugs  as  a  cause  of, 
362. 

Golgl's  fibers  as  plasma-channels,  686. 

Gout,  saline  solution  In,  786. 

Growth,  retarded  or  arrested,  and  ad- 
renal Insufficiency,  166;  thyroid  ex- 
tract and,  175. 

Hsematln,  formation  of,  89. 

Hematoblasts,  nature  of,  715. 

Hematoldln  and  removal  of  adrenals, 
120. 

Hematoporphyrln,  bilirubin,  Iron-free 
hematln,  and  hematln  as  Isomers, 
113;  formation  of,  89;  nature  of, 
106;  physiological  chemistry  of,  109, 
113. 

HiBmatoporphyrlnuria  and  adrenal  In- 
sufficiency, 95,  101,  102,  106;  a  symp- 
tom of  various  disorders.  89;  readily 
caused  by  drugs  when  the  adrenals 
are  diseased,  107,  no. 

Hematuria  and  adrenal  overactivity, 
95;    quinine  and,  59;    opium  and,  69. 

Hemoglobin,  adrenal  secretion  as 
a  source  of,  87,  102;  formation  of, 
78,  87,  128.  335.  339;  dissociation  of, 
128;  dissociation  of,  In  glycosuria, 
365;  dissociation  of,  In  poisoning, 
97;  eoslnopblle  leucocytes  as  source 
of,  743,  716;  molecule,  formation  of. 
In  the  liver,  335,  339;  power  of,  to 
take  up  oxygen  acquired  from  ad- 
renal secretion,  122,  128;  process  of 
dissociation  of.  when  adrenals  are 
Insufficient,    109. 

Hemoglobinuria    and    adrenal    insuffi- 
ciency, 96. 
Hemolysis,     experimental,     735;      and 
poisons,  97;    and  venoms,  96,  99. 

Hemoptysis  as  a  symptom  of  adrenal 

overactivity,  153. 
Hemorrhage  and  adrenal  Insufficiency, 
166;     and    adrenal   overactivity,    163; 
saline  solution  in,  779. 
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Hair,  coarseness  of,  and  adrenal  insuf- 
ficiency,  166,  BIB. 

Haller'B  flbera  as  plaama-channels,  688. 

Hallucinations  aa  a  symptom  of  ad- 
renal overactivity,   152. 

Hay  fever,  the  posterior  pituitary  body 
In,  777. 

Headache  as  a  symptom  of  adrenal 
overactivity,  152;  pressure  aa  a 
source  of.   198.  612. 

Heart,  active  Inhibition  of,  due  to  ex- 
cessive vagal  stimulation,  446;  ac- 
celerator phenomena  of,  445;  aug- 
m  en  tor  phenomena  of,  449;  enlarge- 
ment of,  and  adrenal  Insufficiency, 
88;  the  foramina  Thebesll  In  the 
functions  of,  421,  441;  functional 
mechanism  of,  452;  hypertrophy  of, 
612;  Impaired  nutrition  of,  and  tu- 
berculosis, 774;  Innervation  of,  444; 
leucocytes  and  nutrition  of,  441,  714; 
murmurs  and  adrenal  Insufficiency. 
88;  non-existence  of  Inhibitor  fibers, 
446;  nutrition  of,  441,  714;  the  ox- 
idising substance  and  the  functions 
of,  433.  441;  "palpitations"  of,  612, 
515;  functional  depression,  due  to 
adrenal  Insufficiency,  88;  Inhibitor 
phenomena  of,  416,  452;  the  poste- 
rior pituitary  In  diseases  of  the,  777; 
relaxation  of  myocardium  and  ad- 
renal Insufficiency,  88;  the  adrenal 
system  In  functions  of,  11.  421,  433. 

Heat,  abnormal  superficial,  as  a  symp- 
tom of  adrenal  overactivity,  196. 

Hyaline  leucocytes,  688. 

Hydrochinone,  action  of,  aa  diuretic, 
61. 

Hydrocyanlc-acld  poisoning  and  hssmo- 
globln  disintegration,  99;  tempera- 
ture in,  54;  muscular  weakness  In, 
42:    vascular  pressure  In,  49. 

Hydrophobia,  adrenal  stimulation  In- 
dicated in,  769;  Immunising  medica- 
tion, 764,  771;  prevention  of.  In  bit- 
ten subjects,  767. 

Hypcrccsthesla  and  adrenal  overactiv- 
ity, 186.  196;  the  posterior  pituitary 
body  and,  612. 

Hyperthermia  due  to  adrenal  overac- 
tivity, 50,  65. 

Hypoleucocytosls,  613. 

Hypophysin,  210. 

Hypothermia  and  adrenal  Insufficiency, 
60,  55,  166,  167. 

Idiocy,  absence  of  the  thymus  In,  176; 
and  disease  of  the  pituitary  bodies. 


199,  204.  513;  pathogenesis  of,  776; 
thyroid  extract  In,  176.  (See  also 
CrtHnUm.) 
Immunity,  antitoxin  serum,  637,  652, 
655,  665,  746.  749;  artificially  pro- 
duced, 763;  Buchner's  alexins,  625, 
742,  745;  Ehrltch's  aide-chain  theory. 
637,  728;    the  Internal  secretions  and. 

609,  667;  the  leucocytes  In,  728,  744; 
leucocytosls,  610;  the  oxidising  sub- 
stance in,  666,  729,  745:     phagocytosis, 

610,  667;  uniformity  of  all  antitoxic 
sera,  749. 

Immunising  functions  of  Intestine,  309, 
322,  325. 

Immunising  medication,  767. 

Impetigo,  adrenal  stimulation  In,  770. 

Infantile  convulsions,  adrenal  stimula- 
tion In,  769. 

Infectious  diseases,  causes  of  liability 
Of  children  to,  607,  632,  635. 

Infections,   saline  solution  In,  779. 

Influents,  the  posterior  pituitary  body 
In,  777. 

Inhibition,  active,  of  heart  due  to  ex- 
cessive nervous  stimulation,  446,  452. 

Inhibition,  passive,  due  to  adrenal  In- 
sufficiency, 88. 

Insanity,  alcoholic,  neurons  in,  590. 

Insanity  and  diseases  of  the  pituitary 
bodies,  198,  204;  Immunizing  medica- 
tion in.  776:  pathogenesis  of,  776; 
the  posterior  pituitary  body  In,  512, 
777. 

Internal  secretions  of  adrenals  (see 
Adrenal*);  of  the  pancreas,  362,  392, 
420;  of  the  spleen,  362,  392,  420;  of 
the  thymus  gland,  171  (see  Thyittw) ; 
of  the  thyroid  gland  (see  Thyroid). 

Internal  secretions  and  Immunity,  609. 

Internal  secretions  and  the  preserva- 
tion  of   lite,   667. 

Intestine  as  starting-point  of  blood- 
pigments,  115;  cytogenoua  tissue  of, 
316,  821;  fenestrated  subepithelial 
membrane  of,  321;  general  functional 
mechanism  of,  326;  leucocytosls  of, 
88,  821;  minute  anatomy  of,  307; 
nervous  supply  of,  306,  336;  phago- 
cytes and  their  role  In  the,  312; 
prophylactic  functions  of,  309;  se- 
creting glands  of,  308,  314;  villi  and 
lymph-follicles  of,  314. 

Intoxications,  saline  solution  In,  779, 
787. 

Iodides,  action  In  syphilis.  777. 

Iodine,  action  of.  In  syphilis.  777:  as 
the    basis    of    thyroid    extractives. 
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Iodine  (concludeil). 
156;    as  a  cause  of  oedema,  69;    u  a 
lymphatic  stimulant,  156,  163;   as  the 
physiological  adrenal  stimulant,  168, 
163. 

Iodoform  and  anuria,  59. 

Iodothyrin.  156. 

Iron,  action  on  the  adrenals  of,  94; 
Intestinal  absorption  of,  88;  leuco- 
cytes as  carriers  of,  88,  335,  713; 
physiological  action  of,  86.  713. 

Irritability  as  a  symptom  of  adrenal 
overactivity.  152. 

Kidneys,  irritation  of,  and  drugs,  58; 
action  of  iodine  on,  59;  functional 
mechanism  of,  2S9,  293. 

Lacrymal  glands,  functional  mechan- 
ism of.  266.  269. 

Lacrymation  as  a  symptom  of  adrenal 
Insufficiency,  167;  pilocarpine  and, 
266. 

Lecithin  as  the  active  body  of  myelin, 
534,  543.  720. 

Lcplne's  glycolytic  ferment  as  the  ox- 
idizing substance,  411,  412. 

Leprosy,  Immunizing  medication  In, 
771. 

Leucocytes,  basophlle,  as  source  of 
myelin,  725,  727:  basophlle.  functions 
of,  717;  classification  of.  686;  eosino- 
phil, functions  of,  703,  712;  eosino- 
phil, and  the  alveolar  epithelium. 
713;  coslnophile,  as  source  of  haemo- 
globin, 713.  716;  formation  of,  712; 
functional  mechanism  of,  674;  the 
functions  of,  668;  the  granules  of,  as 
secretory  products,  679;  Immature, 
688;  in  Immunity,  728;  the  mltomo. 
of,  as  canallcull,  668;  neutrophlle,  as 
the  source  of  peptones,  myoslnogen. 
and  fibrinogen,  703;  neutrophlle, 
functions  of,  688:  physiological  chem- 
istry of,  682;  In  vital  and  organic 
functions,  668,  727. 

Leucocytosls,  alkalinity  of  the  blood 
and,  781 ;  and  overactivity  of  the  ad- 
renal system,  612,  620;  and  phagocy- 
tosis. 612;    In  pneumonia,  650. 

Leucoderma  as  a  symptom  of  adrenal 
insufficiency,  153. 

Lids,  drooping  of,  and  adrenal  Insuffi- 
ciency.  167. 

Life,  leucocytes  and,  668:  alkalinity  of 
the  blood  and,  778:  preservation  of, 
and  the  Internal  secretions,  667;  as 
sustained  by  the  adrenal  system,  232; 


primordial  seas  and,  788;  unity  of 
cellular,  609. 

Life,  the  pituitary  bodies  as  co-centers 
In  sustaining,  483,  606,  608. 

Liver,  blood-pigments  of,  334,  360;  the 
hepatic  artery,' the  functional  vessel 
of,  326;  the  hepatic  cell-can alicull, 
340,  360;  the  hepatic  cell  a  minia- 
ture sponge,  339;  minute  anatomy  of, 
326,  360;  pancreas  and  spleen,  com- 
bined functions  of,  359;  physico- 
chemical  functions,  326;  pulsation  of, 
as  a  symptom  of  adrenal  overactiv- 
ity. 153. 

Lower  brain,   functions  of,  483. 

Lungs,  Innervation  of,  454,  468;  ncrvo- 
vascular  mechanism  of,  454,  468,  481; 
the  vagal  system  In  functions  of,  421. 
(See  also  hciplrallon.) 

Lymphatic  system,  arsenic  and  Iodine 
as  stimulants  In,  156,  158;  and  saline 
solution.  667,  668. 

Lymph-follicles,  Intestinal,  functions 
of,  314. 

Lymphocytes,  688. 

Malarial  fever,  enlargement  of  spleen, 
and  adrenal  overactivity,  332;  Im- 
munizing medication  In,  767,  769. 

Malignant  growths,  mode  of  action  of 
Colcy's  fluid  In,  787;  mode  of  action 
of  Roentgen  rays  In,  787;  pathogen- 
esis of,  785. 

Mammary  glands,  functional  mechan- 
ism of.  280,  289. 

Mania  a  potu  and  cerebral  activity.  57. 

Mania  as  a  symptom  of  adrenal  over- 
activity, 152;  pathogenesis  of,  776, 
777. 

Marasmus  as  a  symptom  of  adrenal  In- 
sufficiency. 153. 

Measles,  Immunizing  medication  in, 
771. 

Medulla  oblongata  as  a  consoclatlng 
organ,   602. 

Melancholia  as  a  symptom  of  adrenal 
Insufficiency,  153,  169,  613.  776. 

Mental  apathy  and  adrenal  Insuffi- 
ciency, 169. 

Mental  phenomena  of  acromegaly,  108, 
612,  614. 

Mentally-normal  children,  presence  of 
thymus  In,  176. 

Mentally-weak  children,  absence  of 
thymus  In.  175;  thyroid  extract  in, 
175.    (See  also  IilUicy.) 

Mercurial  poisoning,  muscular  weak- 
ness In.  42;  temperature  In,  64;  vas- 
cular pressure  In,  49. 
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Mercury,  blniodlde  as  adrenal  stim- 
ulant, 770;  and  Immunising  medica- 
tion. 770;  and  haemoglobin  dissocia- 
tion, 99. 

Metabolism,  reduction  of,  as  a  result 
of  adrenal    inaufllclency,    153,   167. 

Mctbtrmogiobln.    nature  of,    103. 

Metbu<moKioblnurla  and  adrenal  Insuf- 
ficiency. 99.  103. 

Migraine,  saline  solution  In,  785. 

Milk,  fluid  portion  of,  as  an  Immuniz- 
ing serum,  311,  607,  719. 

Mineral  poisons,  action  on  adrenals,  39. 

Mineral  waters  and  alkalinity  of  the 
blood.  785. 

Morphine,  action  on  neurons.  520.  622. 

Morphine  poisoning,  temperature  in,  54. 

Motor  areas  of  gray  substance  as  sen- 
sory areas.  508. 

Motor  nerves  an  autonomous  system. 
Including  vasomotors,  233;  and  mus- 
cular contructlon.  233.  247.  261;  vaso- 
constrictor function  of,  233,  261;  and 
glandular  secretion,  262. 

Muscles  not  supplied  with  separate 
vasoconstrictors,   253,  261. 

Muscular  atrophy  In  acromegaly,  514. 

Muscular  contraction,  confusion  In 
prevailing  views.  236;  runctlon.il 
process  of,  261;  and  motor  nerves, 
233;  source  of  chemical  energy  in. 
239. 

Muscular  hypernutrltlon  and  adrenal 
overactivity,  186.  196,  512. 

Muaculnr  hypertrophy  In  acromegaly, 
186,    196,   512. 

Muscular  tremor,  fibrillary,  as  a  symp- 
tom of  adrenal  overactivity.  153. 

Muscular  twltchings  due  to  exacerba- 
tions of  adrenal  activity,  161. 

Muscular  weakness,  the  adrenals  In, 
40;  and  adrenal  Insufficiency,  153, 
165,  197,  613. 

Myelin  and  the  functional  energy  of 
nerves,  534,  643;  basopbile  leucocytes 
as  source  of,  725.  727. 

Myoslnogen,  functions  of,  In  muscle- 
flbcr,  261;  neutrophil  leucocytes  as 
source  of,  703;  and  the  oxidizing 
substance,  234;  physiological  chem- 
istry of,  240. 

Myxedema  and  adrenal  insufficiency. 
165,  170;  and  cretinism,  adrenal  In- 
sufficiency In.  165,  170;  and  cretinism, 
difference  between  them,  167;  the 
posterior  pituitary  body  in,  514;  re- 
duced   tlsauc-metabollsm    In,    168. 


Nails,  brittleness  and  strlation  of,  and 
adrenal  Insufficiency.  166. 

Narcolepsy  In  acromegaly,  613. 

Nerves,  myelin  as  source  of  energy  In. 
534,  536,  543;  physiological  chemistry 
of,  632. 

Nervous  energy,  source  of,  633,  636,  543. 

Nervous  system,  general  center  of,  483. 
691. 

Nervous  system.  Including  neurons, 
composed  of  plasma-fibrils  sur- 
rounded by  myelin,  660. 

Neuralgia,  the  posterior  pituitary  body 
in,  777;    In  acromegaly.  514. 

Neurasthenia,  the  posterior  pituitary 
body  In,  777. 

Neuroglla-cella  as  links  between  cir- 
culation and  neurons,  570,  687. 

Neuroglia-flbers  as  plasma-channels, 
639.  643. 

Neuroglla-flbrlls  of  the  brain  and  cord, 
their  capillary  supply,  682. 

Neuron,  circulation  of,  639,  559;  direct 
continuation  of  circulation  by  some 
of  its  dendrites,  662;  functions  of 
gemmules,  577;  histology  of,  618; 
lecithin,  the  functional  ground-sub- 
stance of,  657;  lymph-channels  of. 
586;  physiology  of,  519;  physiological 
chemistry  of,  518.  619,  562;  trans- 
mission of  vibrations  between,  579, 
581;  varicosity  of,  In  fatigue  and 
sleep,  622. 

Nicotine  poisoning,  temperature  In,  53; 
vascular  pressure   In,   50. 

Nitrite  of  amyl  and  hoemoglobln  dis- 
integration, 100,  103,  104. 

Nitroglycerin  and  haemoglobin  disin- 
tegration, 100,  104. 

Numbness  In  cachectic  stage  of  acro- 
megaly, 614. 

Nutrition,  Impaired,  as  a  symptom  of 
adrenal  insufficiency,  166. 

(Edema,  general,  as  a  symptom  of  ad- 
renal overactivity,  153. 
(Edema,  laryngeal,  Iodine  as  cause  of. 

59- 

Ophthalmoplegia  as  a  symptom  of  ad- 
renal insufficiency,  154. 

Opium  and  anuria,  59. 

Opium  poisoning  and  cerebral  activ- 
ity. 67;  muscular  weakness  In,  42; 
saline  solution  In,  667;  temperature 
In,  54;    vascular  pressure  In,  49. 

Optic  atrophy  In  acromegaly,  615. 

Oxalic-acid  poisoning  and  haemoglobin 
disintegration,  102;    muscular  weak- 
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Oxalic-acid  Ironrluiled). 
noes  Id,  43;    temperature  in,  54;    vas- 
cular pressure  In,  49. 

Oxidation  of  toxics  and  products  of 
metabolism,  646,  649. 

Oxidation-power  of  living   tissues,  68. 

Oxidase  as  the  adrenal  secretion,  130. 

Oxidizing  substance  and  alloxurlc  bod- 
ies, 139;  chemistry  of,  132;  and  the 
digestive  organs,  296;  diminished 
consumption  of,  and  adrenal  Insuf- 
ficiency, 166;  as  a  constituent  of 
antitoxin.  666,  728,  744:  and  gland- 
ular secretion,  262;  and  fibrinogen, 
734,  741,  745,  753;  and  myoslnogen, 
261;  as  a  poison-destroying  agent, 
646,  619;  as  a  reagent  In  all  func- 
tional processes,  145,  293;  source  of, 
130;    and  uric  acid,  137. 

Oxygen,  absorption  by  tissues,  89;  and 
the  adrenal  secretion,  64,  76;  re- 
duced consumption  of,  and  adrenal 
Insufficiency,    165. 

Pachymeningitis  as  a  symptom  of 
acromegaly,  515. 

Pain,  abdominal,  of  adrenal  origin,  22. 

Pallor  and  central  congestion,  33;  and 
adrenal  Insufficiency,  88,  167. 

Pancreas,  Internal  secretion  of,  362, 
420;  functional  mechanism  of,  381, 
385,  420;  in  the  formation  of  glyco- 
gen, 356. 

Paresthesia,  the  posterior  pituitary 
body  and,  613,  514. 

Paralysis,  adrenal  Insufficiency  In,  44. 

Paralysis  agltanB  as  a  symptom  of  ad- 
renal Insufficiency,  153. 

Paralysis  and   atropine   poisoning,   56. 

Parotitis,  immunizing  medication  In, 
771. 

Peptones,  neutrophils  leucocytes  as 
source  of,  703. 

Pernicious  anemia,  urobilin  In,  114. 

Pertussis,  immunizing  medication  In. 
771. 

Peyer's  patches,  function  of,  314,  325. 

Phagocytosis  and  the  adrenal  system. 
610;  and  leucocytosls,  610;  mechan- 
ism of,  671,  676,  678,  679;  neutro- 
phils leucocytes  In,  688;  trypsin  as 
bactericidal  agent  In,  732. 

Pbenacetln  and  hemoglobin  disinte- 
gration, 100. 

Phlegmasia  alba  dolens  and  adrenal 
Insufficiency,  94. 

Phlorldzln  and  glycosuria,  363. 

Phosphorus,  as  active  principle  of  leci- 


thin, 177,  533;  as  active  principle  of 
myelin,  543;  as  active  principle  of 
thymus  gland,  179;  basophils  leu- 
cocytes and,  718;  cell-metabolism 
and,  697;  nervous  energy  and,  533, 
536,  543;  posterior  pituitary  body 
and,  210,  213,  593;  proportion  of,  in 
nuclein,  532,  683;  vital  process  and, 
608. 

Phosphorus  poisoning,  and  hemoglo- 
bin disintegration,  98;  muscular 
weakness  in,  43;  temperature  In,  54; 
vascular  pressure  In,  49. 

Physostigma  poisoning,  and  hemo- 
globin dissociation,  99;  muscular 
weakness  In,  43;  temperature  In,  54; 
vascular  pressure  In,  50. 

Pilocarpine  and  lacrymatlon,  266;  and 
sweating,  279. 

Pituitary  bodies,  chemical  constitu- 
ents of,  188;  as  co-centers  in  sus- 
taining vital  processes,  483,  593,  606; 
mutual  relations  of,  207,  213;  phyto- 
geny of,  491;  effects  of  removal  of, 
187,  190;  as  the  source  of  adrenal  ac- 
tivity, 215. 

Pituitary  body,  anterior,  as  general 
center  of  the  adrenal  system,  1S6, 
207,  216;  as  governing  center  of  ox- 
idation processes,  606.  (See  also  Ad- 
renal* and  Adrenal  ay x tern.) 

Pituitary  body,  posterior,  as  an  ag- 
gregate of  neurons,  696;  as  central 
sensorlum,  598;  as  center  upon  which 
all  emotions,  shock,  etc.,  react,  606; 
as  governing  center  of  functional  ac- 
tivity, 606;  histology  of,  493,  600;  as 
general  center  of  nervous  system, 
483,  511,  591;    physiology  of,  493,  591. 

Pituitary  extract,  action  of,  188,  189, 
191. 

Plague,  Immunizing  medication  In,  771. 

Platelets,  nature  of,  715. 

Pneumonia,  absence  of  alkaline  salts 
as  cause  of  death  In,  783;  adrenal 
overactivity  In,  776;  action  of  dig- 
italis In,  61;  leucocytosls  In,  650; 
pathogenesis  of,  775;  stercoblllnurla. 
In,  114. 

Poisoning,  the  adrenals  In,  23,  27,  29, 
34,  36.  37.  39:  blood-dlslntegratloo  In, 
95,  102,  106;    cerebral  activity  In,  55. 

Poisons,  how  converted  Into  harmless 
bodies,  639,  646,  659;  and  hemolysis. 
95,  102,  106;  Influence  on  tempera- 
ture, 50;  action  on  vascular  pressure, 
44;  albuminoid,  effects  of  trypsin  on, 
659. 
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Polydipsia  In  acromegaly.  '-' 
Polyurlu   and  adruiial   ln&uffk'len<" 
168>,  612;     us    n    symptom  or   Rd 

Potassium  BbJoraU  anil  hiemoglobln 
dissolution,   b00> 

Paorlaala,   i  I  in   In,   n>. 

Pusrparal  eclanipala,  adrenal  stlmuln- 

.iliue  solution  in 

779. 

PttltBl  '!l.     Inn.  rviili.m    I  i 

(See    BltC     /.'.  i/iliilll:,,!     mill     !■'•■ 

1/1  I  I  :lt.:ril     I 

Purpura,  general,  as  a  symptom  oJ  u<) - 
rcn.il  nvi'i-ii  Urlt] 

nin,     imniunltlng    medication    In. 
771. 

Quinine  and  adrenal  iDsuflli -itnov.  fA~: 
and  hematuria,  59;  as  ImmuuUuiit, 
?t>7,  76*.  770. 

is-  '1  corpuscles  as  carriers  ol  oxygen 
to  supply  ttie  plasma  Its  oxidising 
01  Lur.-   of,    Tit 

B-slapsIng  fever,  Immunising  medica- 
tion In,  771. 

Respiration,  arrest  of,  by  venoms,  10.1: 
eoBlnophllc  leucocytes  as  the  source 

of    blDtnoclolitti.     7l(i      BSTTO-TSSCItlsr 

in.-,  ii  tolam  gad,  IM,  H7:   physiology 
of.  71.  ?<;.   U0,   Us,   i 

THl:     prevulling  vims  II  to,  7;t.  75. 

i>-     of.     223, 
IM, 
Respiratory    Interchanges,     dependent 

upon     BdrsOSl      -'.r.li.ju,     -|i;7;      dlffu- 

sion  of  gases   inadequate  to  account 
f«.r,  121,   US,   UT. 

Respiratory     muscles.     In  01  rv.-.t  inn    <,f, 

IM,  487. 
Respiratory    system,     innervation    of, 

Klii'um:itn-    pulng   In    acromegaly 

M.v     snlino  solution   In 
Rickets:  and  adrenal  Inanfflcttnoy.  178, 

and  removal  of  thyroid.   17S. 
/■" <"•/■./-  Mornl*,  iiuhi r.  l' in.  :h. 

Roentgen  rays  In  BHMCT,  uiilurc  uf 
curative  process,  7S7. 

Sallno  solution,  action  of,  asBlete.l  lv 
adrrnul  stimulants.  7H.S;  In  ihe  de- 
struction of  pathogenic  ngents,  779; 
In  the  prevention  of  death,  7M;  itin- 
erary   of,    In    vascular   system 

phy.siiili..:- 

vse  of,  781, 


■  iv    glands,    fufii-iional    DMtu- 
isro  i.i 
Salivation    as    b    syiortnni    <>f    tdrnsl 
overactivity.  163. 

mill     poisoning     and     h.vrn.     ; 
dibi  rosl- 

nost  la,  M;  rx 

solar  prsssHin  Ii 

uVlieit-nry   of    alkallnr    ulli  »nd, 

in     7S7;      putbii 

una.    ursculc    as   a   f 

immunizing  medicatioi 
salt  I 

odcrma  as  a  symptom  of  adrenal 

InsUJTi 
Seas,  primordial,  and  alkalinity  of  UK 

i.i. ....t.  ;-■ 

Sensation,    Impaired,     and    adrraal   IB- 

Sensorlum  commune,  Stt. 

fevers,  st.  reobll >   i   la, 

TR3:     uniformity   of   sj 
■  :i -therapy .    limits   of.    I 

raiaai 

of,  and   iidr-  mil    bMtin 

Shock   lis   I  nrplr,  UT. 

■       PSB- 

■  .  ■  ■     ;      i  i 

Silver     polao 
In,  *3  ;     I.  nip.  ml 

Skin,    dlscaait    of.    effect    at 
partly    due    to    nflrvnal    •• 
Iryni  s;  of, 

body  Id  dlaeasts  of 
ncss    of,    and    adrvo    ' 

blood-supply,  vSt;     I 
neuron -g< 

r,  of   mortld 

t,    effects  of  rtn 
Of.  2S;    (fl 

as  part  of    th»>   adrenal 
ISO, 

>-«aur.  St. 

be, 

■  ■.,     ■,.         i...„.i  |  ,,,,  .     ,,:    fi,  .,.  i    ..>,-,  ■•', 
internal   .  ;     3C.  Ok 
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9pleen,  post-prandlal  enlargement  of, 
and  adrenal  overactivity,  332. 

Spleen,  pulsation  of,  as  a  symptom  of 
adrenal  overactivity,  153. 

Splenic  vein,  puth  for  spleno-pancre- 
atlc  secretion,  3G7. 

Spleno-pnnrreatlc  Internal  secretions, 
3C2,  420;  as  a  protective  body  agalnBt 
action  of  toxins,  toxalbumlm,  vege- 
table poisons  and  venoms,  664;  ac- 
tion of,  on  albuminoid  poisons,  369. 
392,  404.  664.     (See  also  Trypsin.) 

Stcllwag'8  sign  as  a  symptom  of  ad- 
renal Insufficiency,  154,  155. 

Stereobllln.  origin  of,"  114. 

Stomacb,  disorders  of,  and  adrenal  In- 
sufficiency, 87. 

Stomacb,  functional  mechanism  of, 
296;  nervous  supply  of,  297;  physico- 
chemical  functions  of,  296;  vascular 
supply  of,  300. 

Strontium  salts  as  diuretics,  60. 

Strychnine  as  lmmunlzant,  768. 

Strychnine  poisoning,  muscular  weak- 
ness In,  43;  temperature  in,  64;  vas- 
cular pressure  In,  50. 

Stumbling  as  a  symptom  of  adrenal 
Insufficiency,  153. 

Sulphonal    and    hsmatoporphyrlnurla, 

90,  106. 
.Sulphonal  and  hiemoglobln  disintegra- 
tion, 101,  106. 

Suprarenal  apoplexy,  6. 

Suprarenal  glands.     (See  Adrenal.) 

Suprarenal  haemorrhage,  6,  20,  22,  34. 

Suprarenln,  66. 

Sweat  glands,  functional  mechanism 
of,  275,  280. 

Sweating  and  adrenal  Insufficiency, 
153,  197,  515;    and  pilocarpine,  276. 

Swelling,  superficial,  and  adrenal  In- 
sufficiency, 167. 

Sympathetic  nerve,  role  of,  In  organlo 
function,  294. 

Syphilis,  immunizing  medication  In, 
771;  pathogenesis  of,  777;  the  pitui- 
tary bodies  In,  777. 

Syringomyelia  and  acromegaly,  614. 

Teeth,  urittleness  of,  and  adrenal  In- 
sufficiency, 167. 

Temperature,  the  adrenals  and,  60, 
166:  influence  of  poisons  on,  50;  In- 
fluence of  venoms  on,  50. 

Tendon-reflex  as  a  symptom  of  ad- 
renal overactivity,  163. 

Tetanic  spasm  due  to  hyperoxidatlon, 
153,  234. 


Tetanus  due  to  accumulation  of  waste- 
products,  167,  168;  BaccelU's  treat- 
ment in,  768,  769;  curative  treatment, 
768;  dangers  of  chloral,  cannabis 
Indlca,  and  similar  drugs  In,  768; 
Immunizing  medication  in,  767,  768; 
morphine  In,  769;  prevention  of.  In 
exposed  subjects,  767;  salt  solution 
in,  784;    serum-therapy  In,  760. 

Tetanus  due  to  adrenal  overactivity, 
167,  234;  thermal  phenomena  In,  234, 
236. 

Thirst  as  a  symptom  of  adrenal  over- 
activity. 196. 

Thrombi  and  adrenal  Insufficiency,  94; 
and  hxmatoporphyrln,  94. 

Thymus  absent  In  mentally-weak  chil- 
dren, 175;  present  In  normal  ones, 
175;  the  adrenals  and  the,  171;  bone- 
formation  and  the,  180,  182;  extract, 
action  of,  171,  174;  In  fietal  life,  180; 
as  a  leucocytogenlc  organ,  181;  as  a 
phosphorus  purveyor  for  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  during  development, 
179,  182,  185;  lecithin  as  a  constitu- 
ent of,  177:    physiology  of,  183. 

Thyreo-antitoxin,  156. 

Thyreo-globulln,  156. 

Thyroid,  arsenic  as  a  constituent  of, 
156. 

Thyroid  extract  as  an  adrenal  stim- 
ulant, 166;  In  exophthalmic  goiter, 
158. 

Thyroid  gland  and  the  adrenals,  146; 
as  an  auxiliary  organ  to  adrenals, 
152;  functions  of,  230;  Itinerary  of 
the  secretion  of,  148;  relation  of, 
with  the  pituitary  bodies.  209;  re- 
moval of,  and  adrenalectomy,  150, 
166;  removal  of.  and  rickets,  178; 
transplantation  of,  149;  vascular 
supply  of,  148. 

Thyroid  secretion,  162,  163,  164;  as  a 
constituent  of  antitoxin,  666;  effects 
on  toxics,  148,  155. 

Thyro-iodlne  as  a  constituent  of  anti- 
toxic serum,  762. 

Tobacco  poisoning,  muscular  weakness 
In,  43;  temperature  in,  54;  vascular 
pressure  In,  50. 

Toxic  albuminoids,  reduction  of.  369, 
404,  420. 

Toxic  foods  and  adrenal  Insufficiency, 
773. 

Toxics,  effects  of  continuous  presence 
of.  In  the  blood,  153. 

Toxins,  action  of,  on  the  adrenals,  33, 
36,  37,  39;    action  on  the  adrenal  sys- 
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Toxins  (rvncludetl). 
tem    similar    to    that  of  drug*,    762; 
conversion  of.  Into  benign  products, 
369,  393.  404,  430:    reduced  to  benign 
products  by  trypsin,  615. 

Tremors,  paretic,  as  a  symptom  of  ad- 
renal Insufficiency.  153.  167:  as  a 
symptom  of  adrenal  overactivity,  153. 

Trionnl  and  hsrinoglobln  disintegration, 
1U2,  100. 

Trypsin  as  the  dominant  active  con- 
stituent of  antitoxin.  728,  74S.  749; 
action  of.  dependent  upon  presence 
of  alkaline  salts,  779;  ns  the  spleno- 
punerentle  secretion.  392.  404.  420;  as 
toxiit-deHtroylng  agent.  655.  (Seo 
also   Nplrmi-ptmrmillr  sn-rrffosj.) 

Tuberculin  test  and  the  adrenal  sys- 
tem. 635. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  adrenals,  8. 

Tuberculosis,  pulmonary,  adrenal  In- 
sufficiency In.  478,  772,  774;  Intestinal 
Infection  In,  775;  mode  of  Infection 
In,  771;  prevention  of.  In  exposed 
subjects.  775:  Impaired  nutrition  and 
cardiac  adynamia,  774;  saline  solu- 
tion In,  780. 

Typhoid  fever.  Immunizing  medication 
In.  771:  fibrinogen  and.  754.  755;  leu- 
cocytosls  In,  613:  perforation  in, 
616.  624;  saline  solution  In.  780,  784: 
serum-therapy  In,  751.  772;  stereo- 
billnurla  In.  114;  Wldal'a  reaction 
in.   nature  of.  748. 

Typhus,  Immunizing  medication  In, 
771. 

Unity  of  cellular  life,  609. 
Uraemia,  saline  solution  In,  779. 
Urea  and  Its  formation,  342.  346.  360. 
Uric  acid,  a  harmless  body,   139;    the 

most  highly  oxidized  of  the  alloxurlc 

bodies.  1311;    the  oxidizing  substance 

and.  137. 
Urobilin,  origin  of,  114. 
Urticaria,    general,   as    a  symptom   of 

adrenal  overactivity,  153. 
Uva  ursl,  action  of,  as  diuretic,  61. 

Vaccination,     nature     of     Immunizing 

process,  765. 
Vagal  system  in  cardiac  functions,  421. 
Varicella,  immunizing  medication  and, 

771. 


I  Variola,  Immunizing  medication  In, 
771. 

Vascular  pressure,  adrenal  extract 
and,  13,  67;  the  adrenals  and,  14; 
In  poisoning,  44. 

Vascular  system,  the  posterior  pitui- 
tary body  In   diseases  of  the,  777. 

Vasoconstrictors  aa  subdivisions  of 
general  motor  nerves,  253.  261. 

Vasodilators,  mode  of  action.  255.  271, 

294. 

Vasomotor  functions  and  adrenal  sys- 
tem, 233. 

Vasomotor  Impulses,  the  posterior  pit- 
uitary as  the  source  of,  597,  598. 

Vegetable  poisons,  action  on  adrenals, 
39. 

Veins,  pulsation  of,  as  a  symptom  of 
adrenal  overactivity,  153. 

Venomous  bites,  Immunizing  medica- 
tion In,   767. 

Venoms,  action  on  adrenals,  39;  action 
on  vascular  pressure,  44;  and  blood - 
disintegration,  96,  99;  action  on  tem- 
perature, 50;  action  on  the  respira- 
tory process,   103. 

Venous  hums  and  adrenal  Insuffi- 
ciency, 88. 

Veratrum  poisoning,  muscular  weak- 
ness In,  43;  temperature  In,  55;  vas- 
cular pressure  in,  60. 

Villi.   Intestinal  functions  of,   314. 

Vital  process,  the  pituitary  bodies  as 
co-centers  In  sustaining,  483,  593. 
(See  also  Life.) 

Vitiligo,  general,  as  a  symptom  of  ad- 
renal Insufficiency.  153. 

Vomiting  as  a  symptom  of  adrenal 
overactivity,  153. 

Von  Graete's  sign,  aa  a  symptom  of 
adrenal  inaufflclency,  164,  155. 

White  corpuscles.    (Bee  Ijfumcytt.) 
Wldal'a  reaction,  nature  of,  748. 

X-rays  In  malignant  growths,  mode  of 
action  of,  787. 

Yellow  fever.  Immunising  medication 
In,  771. 

Zinc  poisoning  and  haemoglobin  disin- 
tegration, 100:  muscular  weakness 
In,  43;  temperature  In,  65;  vascular 
pressure  In,  50. 
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